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Article  I. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  during  the  Years  1834, 
1835,  and  1836,  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the 
moral  and  political  oeconomy  of  that  country,  and  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  By  Samuel  Laing.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  1836. 

i^PRAKING  generallj,  our  countrymen  do  not  make  the 
most  trustworthy  of  travellers.  The  reason  is^  not  that  they 
are  inaccurate  observers^  or  dishonest  recorders  of  facts^  but 
that  they  are  prone  to  erect  a  wrong  standard  of  comparison. 

A<x;ustomed  to  view  the  institutions,  habits  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  own  country  with  feeUngs  not  far  removed  from 
veneration,  to  esteem  everything  which  here  surrounds  him 
as  approaching  nearly  to  perfection,  the  Briton  is  apt  to  mea- 
sure what  he  meets  with  away  from  home  by  that  which  he 
has  left  at  home ;  and  this  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  does, 
lead  him  to  deal  out  praise  or  censure  in  conformity  with 
what  must  be  deemed,  even  if  he  be  by  chance  at  times  correct, 
at  best  but  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

In  an  that  relates  to  forms  of  government,  in  all  that  has 
reference  to  our  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  every- 
thing which  may  in  any  way  bear  upon  our  commercial  and 
colonial  system,  and  lastly  in  much  that  comes  within  the 
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category  of  our  social  state^  the  general  disposition  to  measure 
the  laws^  customs  and  institutions  of  other  countries  by  the 
British  standard  is  abundantly  conspicuous.  As  far  as  ques- 
tions of  government,  in  other  words  constitutional  questions, 
are  concerned,  this  is  not  wonderful.  England  certainly  did 
enjoy  the  best  government  in  the  world.  Start  not,  reader, 
that  we  use  the  past  tense ;  we  are  not  about  to  cast  down 
the  apple  of  discord  by  asserting  that  she  does  not  now  en- 
joy the  best :  all  that  we  mean  to  state  is,  that  there  is  an- 
other competitor  for  the  palm  in  the  western  world ;  and  al- 
though the  British  government  or  constitution,  both  in  point 
of  structure  and  administration,  is  unquestionably  much  bet- 
ter than  when  it  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best,  still 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  competitor  into  the  field,  to  say 
nothing  of  improvement  elsewhere,  has  caused  gentlemen  who 
travel  to  cast  about  for  a  new  and  indisputable  standard  of 
comparison. 

The  only  travellers  (and  we  merely  mention  this  inciden- 
tally) who  seem  to  have  adhered  with  dogged  pertinacity 
to  tiie  old  standard,  the  glorious  constitution  and  our  inimit- 
able institutions,  are  your  English  travellers  in  the  United 
States :  the  consequence  is,  that  an  enlightened  and  unpreju- 
diced accoimt  of  that  surprising  coimtry  and  its  energetic 
people,  is  still  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

To  the  class  of  travellers  we  have  just  named  Mr.  Laing 
certainly  does  not  belong.  His  views  are  more  extended, — in- 
finitely more  enlightened :  he  distinctly  tells  us,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  his  test  of  the  value 
of  an  institution ;  and  not  only  does  he  himself  never  lose 
sight  of  his  own  standard,  but  he  is  especially  careful  to  keep 
it  continually  under  his  reader's  eye ;  and  this  we  take  to  be 
a  (if  not  the)  most  valuable  feature  in  this  most  valuable 
book.  Mr.  Laing  is  in  short  a  practical  utilitarian  in  'the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  adopting  and  presenting  to  his 
readers  a  just  standard  of  comparison  that  he  proves  himself 
entitied  to  be  received  as  a  trustworthy  witness ;  he  possesses 
other  qualifications  scarcely  inferior  in  value  to  that  which  we 
have  just  pointed  out.  As  an  observer  he  is  accurate,  and  even 
acute,  not  contenting  himself  with  the  mere  surface  of  things. 
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but  carefiiUy  examining  every  phenomenon  which  presents  itself 
to  his  notice,  for  the  laudable  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  clearing 
away  aU  false  colouring. 

But  besides  a  power  of  acciurate  observation,  with  a  proper 
role  of  judgement,  there  are  other  qualifications  which  seem 
essentially  necessary  to  the  task  of  presenting  ^  just  portrait- 
ure of  a  people.  These  qualifications  Mr.  Laing  possesses 
in  no  mean  degree.  He  is  a  political  philosopher  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense  of  the  term ;  he  has  evidently  studied  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  coimtry  in  a  proper,  that  is  a  philoso- 
phical spirit;  and  by  keeping  these  continually  before  his 
mind,  as  well  to  be  judged  as  to  aid  in  judging,  he  renders 
his  book  a  present  of  inestimable  value  to  his  countrymen. 

That  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Laing  is  abundantly  justified,  will 

appear  from  the  extracts  which  we  shall  offer :  in  the  mean 

time  the  reader  must  take  our  statement  upon  trust.     Our 

reason  for  speaking  thus  decidedly  in  the  outset  is,  we  candidly 

admit,  to  bespeak  for  our  author  that  degree  of  attention 

which  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  long  in  admitting  he 

merits. 

"  Previous  travellers  in  Norway/'  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  have  directed  theU' 
attention  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  sublime  scenery  which  the  country 
presents  in  the  most  interesting  forms,  and  have  bestowed  little  of  it  on 
the  social  condition  and  state  of  the  Norwegian  people." 

The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  worthy  object  of  our  au- 
thor's solicitude. 

"  They  are, "  he  continues,  "  the  most  interesting  and  singular  group  of 
people  in  Europe.  They  live  under  ancient  laws  and  social  arrangements 
totally  different  in  principle  from  those  which  regulate  society  and  property 
in  the  feudally  constituted  countries ;  and  among  them  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  germ  of  all  the  free  institutions  which  distinguish  the  British 
constitution  of  the  present  day.  They  present  to  the  political  philosopher 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  emerging  suddenly  from  under  the  hand 
of  an  uncontrolled  and  absolute  sovereign  power,  with  their  civil  liberties 
and  social  arrangements  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  so  well 
secured  by  their  ancient  laws,  that  the  transition  from  despotism  to  de- 
mocracy was  unmarked  by  any  convulsion  or  revolutionary  movement^  or 
important  change  in  the  state  of  society  and  property." — Introd.  p.  iv. 

Further  on  Mr.  Laing  tells  us  that  he  had  long  entertained 

a  desire  to  visit  Norway, 

"  partly  to  investigate  the  social  condition  of  a  people  living  under  in- 
stitutions  so  ancient  and  peculiar,  and  which  have  recently  been  adopted 
by  two  of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations,  and  partly  from  the  histo- 
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rical  Interest  which  we  attach  to  everything  Norwegian.  Here  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  original  type  of  institutions,  customs,  and  domestic  usages 
which  England  received  by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  long  previous 
occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  by  invaders  of  Norwegian 
race.  Few  readers  of  the  historical  events  of  the  middle  ages  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  a  wish  to  visit  the  country  from  which  issued  in  the 
tenth  century  the  men  who  conquered  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe. 
Such  were  the  objects,  to  investigate  which  the  writer  was  induced  to 
spend  nearly  two  years  in  this  remote  part  of  Europe." — Page  3. 

But  the  chief  interest  which  Norway  possesses  for  the  mo- 
dem politician  is  the  illustrations  which  the  country  fur- 
nishes of  the  great  movement  which  is  more  or  less  prevailing 
throughout  every  country  in  the  world.  Democracy,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  tells  us,  is  inevitable.  We  believe  it.  What  then 
so  deeply  interesting  as  an  accoimt  of  a  country  which  illus- 
trates, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  progress  of  that  principle  ? 

The  first  thing  the  reader  should  do  is  to  turn  to  a  good 
map  of  Northern  Europe.  He  will  there  find  that  the  coun- 
try which  is  the  subject  of  this  article  extends  firom  the  58th 
to  the  7l8t  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  east  it  is  boimdcd 
by  Sweden,  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  Its  greatest 
breadth  does  not  exceed  300  miles ;  and  north  of  the  63rd 
degree,  in  the  province  of  Drontheim,  the  country  narrows  to 
a  mere  belt.  The  whole  area  has  been  computed  at  something 
over  60,000  square  miles.  The  reader  will  perhaps  better 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  country,  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
Norway  begins  nearly  where  Scotland  ends ;  that  is,  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Norway,  the  Naze,  is  only  a  few  miles  south 
of  Pentland  Frith. 

Norway,  Iceland,  the  North  of  Scotland,  Newfoundland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  all  present  coast  features  of  a  si- 
milar character.  The  sea  bound  is  broken  into  innumerable 
islands,  and  the  country  is  penetrated  by  considerable  arms 
of  the  sea,  into  which  the  inland  streams  empty  themselves. 
A  further  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  of 
these  Jiord8y  as  they  are  called  in  Norway,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  firths  of  Scotland*. 

The  country  is  covered  by  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges, 
called  jP;e/£{6,  (whence  the  Cumberland  term  Fell,)  the  most  con- 

*  In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  called  by  the  French 
Ir  brat  tToTf  whence  probably  the  name  Labrador. 
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siderable  of  which  is  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  of  which  Mr.  Laing 

thus  writes : 

"'When  we  g;ive  things  their  real  names,  we  take  away  much  of  their 
imagined  grandeur.  The  Dovre  Fjeld  sounds  well,  and  we  fancy  it  a  vast 
and  sublime  natural  feature.  It  really  is  no  more  than  tifell,  like  those  of 
Yorkshire  or  Cumberland  ;  an  elevated  tract  of  ground,  whence  run  waters 
in  opposite  directions,  and  which  forms  the  base  of  a  number  of  detached 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  In  fact,  as  a  scene  impressing  the  traveller 
with  ideas  of  vast  and  lonely  grandeur,  the  tract  from  the  waters  of  the 
Tay  to  those  of  the  Spey,  by  Dalnacardoch  Dalwhinny  and  Pitmain,  greatly 
surpasses  it.  You  are  indeed  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  that  is  not  seen, — it  is  a  matter  of  reflection  and  information.  You 
look  down  upon  nothing  below  you,  and  look  up  only  to  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation.  Schneehoettc  alone  comes  up  to  a  mountain  in  magni- 
tude :  it  is  7300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  this  fell  is  3000  at 
this  farm  house  {Jerkin,  where  Mr.  Laing  then  was),  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  base  of  Schneehoette.  The  actual  height  for  the  eye  there- 
fore of  this  mountain  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Ben  Nevis,  about 
4300  feet,  with  the  disadvantage  of  gaining  its  apparent  height  by  a  slow 
rise  from  the  fell."— Page  52. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the 
countiy  is^  that  the  climate  is  rendered  much  more  severe 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  similar  latitude  at  a  lower 
elevation. 

As  in  aU  northern  climates  however^  the  length  and  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  heat^ 
and  consequent  rapid  vegetation  in  summer.  Captain  Frank- 
lin  tells  us  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  a  polar  summer;  in  Ca- 
nada wheat  has  been  sown  and  reaped  in  eighty-seven  days, 
and  probably  in  even  less ;  and  in  Norway  Mr.  Laing  found 
fruits  in  perfection  which  would  be  a  rarity  in  Scotland. 

**  Behind  the  house  which  I  inhabited  is  a  standard  cherry-tree  beai'ing 
ripe  fruit.  It  would  be  a  rarity  in  Scotland  to  rabe  them,  unless  against 
a  wail,  even  eight  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  this ;  Drontheim  is  supplied 
with  them  from  a  parish  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town.  Hops  are  culti- 
vated here  as  a  crop  :  flax-seed  ripens  so  as  to  be  fit  for  being  sown.  It 
is  only  in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  these  productions  would  come  to 
maturity." — Page  95. 

Indirectly  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter,  by  abridging 

the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  renders  the  soil  comparatively 

sterile.     In  forest-clad  America  it  is  perpetually  enriched  by 

the  decaying  clothing  of  the  vegetable  world.     In  Norway 

the  paucity  of  alluvial  tracts,  the  prevalence  of  rock  seldom 
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sinking  far  beneath,  and  often  forming  the  surface,  together 
with  the  want  of  vegetable  decomposition,  render  the  soil  in- 
capable of  furnishing  food  to  any  considerable  population. 
The  whole  amount  is  consequently  only  1,098,291*,  which  is 
just  that  of  the  two  Canadas,  and,  as  far  as  proportion  of 
people  to  territory  is  concerned,  not  much  more  than  one 
thirtieth  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  taking  the  latter  at 
16,000,000,  with  an  extent  of  territory  not  much  more  than 
half  that  of  Norway. 

The  mention  of  population  brings  us  to  a  very  important 
principle,  which  is  ably  discussed  and  very  fully  illustrated 
by  our  author.  It  is  this,-»that  if  the  people  of  a  country 
be  habituated  to  a  high  standard  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
they  will  not  suffer  their  condition  to  sink  indefinitely,  but, 
by  prudence  in  the  contraction  of  marriage  and  the  raising 
of  a  family,  will  keep  down  their  own  numbers,  not  merely 
within,  but  even  far  within,  the  means  of  subsistence.  There 
are  several  passages  in  Mr.  Laing's  book  which  illustrate  this 
principle :  we  select  the  following. 

"  This  population/'  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  is  much  better  lodged  than  our 
labouring  and  middling  classes,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  meanest  labourers  are  divided  into  several  apartments, 
have  wooden  floors  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  windows,  also  some 
kind  of  outhouse  for  cattle  and  lumber.  Every  man  indeed  seems,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  to  have  put  up  a  separate  house  for  everything  he  pos- 
sesses. Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population 
will  admit  the  influence  of  good  habitations  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the 
people.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more  suited  to  the 
feelings  and  decenci^  of  civilized  life  than  the  peasantry  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  live  in  dark  one-room  hovels, 
in  which  not  only  are  household  comfort  and  cleanliness  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  maintained. 
Can  any  refieeting  person  doubt  that  it  i»  an  important  adoantage  to  the  la- 
bouring  dasHS  of  a  country,  that  their  standard  of  living  is  pitched  high  as  to 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing  f  It  is  the  most  effective  check  upon  pauperism 
and  over-population.  Why  does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  recklessly  ? 
Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  a  man  in  his  station  is  a  hovel 
of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  as  a  man  may  put  up  in  a  forenoon  on  a  hill- 
side :  a  bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  his  standard  of  food: — a  tattered  great- 
coat, of  raiment.  With  these  he  is  in  no  worse  condition  than  the  popu- 
lation around  him,  and  therefore  he  marries.     If  the  ideas  and  habits  of 


*  "  Census  of  1835,"— Lsing,  p.  395. 
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the  coantry  required  a  more  eipensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habitation 
for  the  very  meanest  person  of  his  own  station,  he  would  not  marry  until 
he  had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like  his  neighbours ;  nor  would  he 
find  a  wife  who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to  burrow  in  a  pigsty. 
Every  man  looks  to  what  is  considered  proper  and  reputable  in  his  own 
rank ;  and  the  poor  man,  having  little  else  to  give  him  importance,  is  ge- 
nerally more  tenacious  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  station,  than 
the  rich  man  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  sphere." — Pages  40,  41. 

The  following  passage  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  propo- 
sition with  which^  following  Mr.  Laing^  we  started.  It  ex- 
hibits Mr.  Laing's  habit  of  penetrating  much  deeper  than  the 
mere  surfiu^e  of  things. 

**  Hie  family  I  lodge  with  went  to  a  wedding  some  days  ago.  The  feast- 
ing will  continue  a  whole  week.  The  same  custom  of  expensive  weddings 
and  funerals  among  country  people  prevailed  formerly  very  much  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  discountenanced,  perhaps  not  very  wisely,  by  the  clergy.  It 
is  in  fact  beneficial  for  society  when,  either  to  be  married  or  buried  with 
respectability,  some  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred,  and  conse- 
quently a  certain  previous  saving  and  industry  he  exerted.  It  is  true  that 
ayoungcouple,  who  spend  on  their  marriage-day  what  might  have  kept  their 
house  for  twelve  months,  do  what  people  in  a  higher  station  consider  very 
imprudent ;  but  in  acquiring  what  they  then  spend,  they  have  acquired 
what  they  cannot  spend, — the  habit  of  saving  for  a  distant  object,  and  not 
living  firom  day  to  day.  By  this  one  festivity  too  they  form  a  bond  of 
connection  with  the  married  people  of  respectability  in  their  own  station, 
and  which  those  of  good  disposition  and  intentions  retain  through  life. 
They  are  transferred  out  of  the  class  of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  into 
the  higher  class  of  the  steady  and  the  careful.  The  penny  or  subscription 
weddings  common  in  the  south  of  Scotland  deserved  much  greater  repro- 
bation."—Page  146. 

So  highly  important^  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the  ag- 
gr^ate  happiness  of  the  community^  do  we  deem  the  princi- 
ple that  their  condition  will  mf^nly  depend  on  their  habits^ 
that  we  shall  without  apology  present  to  the  reader  one  other 
passage,  wherein  our  author  argues  in  favour  of  his  principle. 

The  first  quotation  we  made,  bearing  on  the  question  of 
habits,  related  chiefly  to  lodging ;  the  present  has  reference 
solely  to  food.  After  observing,  in  relation  to  the  potatoe  diet 
of  the  Irish,  that  '^as  fine  an  animal  might  be  reared  upon 
**  potatoes  and  milk  as  upon  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,'^ 
our  author  thus  wisely  continues : 

**  The  food  best  for  a  country  is  clearly  that  which  requires  the  greatest 
exertion  of  industry  and  skill  to  produce.    That  which  can  be  procured 
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with  little  of  such  exertion,  as  potatoes,  woald  undoubtedly  reduce  a  nation 
to  a  low  state  of  industry  and  skill.  Those  are  in  a  wrong  path  who  would 
reduce  pauperism  in  England  by  reducing  the  standard  of  subsistence  for 
the  poor.  If  the  English  labourers,  instead  of  considering  wheaten  bread 
and  meat  necessary  for  their  proper  sustenance,  were  to  be  content  with 
potatoes  and  salt  herrings,  the  increase  of  pauperism  among  them  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  their  food,  and  the  ease  of  ob- 
taining it.  The  man  who  now  thinks  himself  ill  off  without  the  finest  bread, 
would  then  think  himself  entitled  to  marry  if  he  could  earn  potatoes  for 
himself  and  family.  Our  pauper  population  would  thus  increase  with 
frightful  rapidity.  I  agree  with  Cobbett  that  potatoes  are  the  worst  food 
for  a  nation  to  subsist  on,  but  not  for  his  reasons ;  not  because  they  are 
an  unsubstantial  food,  and  consume  coals  and  time,  and  keep  the  house- 
wife boiling  or  baking  all  day  long ;  but  because,  in  proportion  to  their 
nutriment  as  food,  they  require  less  labour,  less  exertion  of  body  and  mind 
to  bring  them  to  the  state  of  food,  than  any  other  article  of  human  culture. 
The  planting  and  digging  up,  the  boiling  or  baking,  are  almost  all  the 
operations  required  with  the  potatoe ;  and  therefore  the  nation  which  is  sa- 
tisfied with  a  potatoe  diet  must  be  in  a  state  of  sloth  and  inactivity,  bodily 
and  mental.  The  most  complicated  manufacture,  perhaps,  which  we 
have  among  mankind,  and  which  in  all  its  parts  requires  the  most  com- 
bined exertions  of  human  industry  and  skill,  is  the  production  of  a  quart- 
ern loaf  from  a  few  seeds  of  wheat  put  into  the  earth." — Pages  45,  46. 

The  relation  between  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
habits  being  established^  the  practical  inference  is^  that  all 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
contentment  among  the  people.  This  is  the  view  we  took  in 
our  observations  on  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland  in  our  seventh 
number*.  If  the  object  of  a  system  of  relief  be  not  to  raise 
the  habits  of  the  people^  to  render  them  in  short  discontented 
with  a  bare  subsistence^  we  should  deem  such  a  system  worse 
than  useless.  The  evil  of  unconditional  relief^  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  some  of  our  southern  counties  previously  to  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  was,  that  the  independent  labouring 
population  was  reduced  to  the  pauper  level.  The  effect  of  a 
system  of  conditional  relief  tiiII  he,  first  that  the  pauper  will 
be  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  labourer,  and 
next  that  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  will 
be  subject  to  a  further  process  of  indefinite  elevation.  The 
effect  of  a  well-ordered  system  must  be  to  establish  a  practical 
minimum  of  wages ;  but  without  any  of  the  evils  which  would 
flow  from  a  legislative  minimum.    As  the  labourer's  condition 


*  See  the  first  article  of  volume  iv.,/N»«tm,  and  ppw  16-17  in  particular. 
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improves^  as  he  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  fastidious 
as  to  the  amount  of  comforts  with  which  he  will  be  content, 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  rehef  will  be  gradually  obviated. 
Population  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  greatly  within 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  all  the  evils  which  flow  from 
indigence  would  spontaneously  subside.  This  great  end,  with 
a  poor  law  as  a  means,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  for 
this  reason  we  desire  to  see  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  poor 
within  the  houses  of  refuge  greatly  improved,  trusting  wholly 
to  rratraints  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  our  article  already  al- 
luded to,  as  a  check  upon  immoderate  appUcation  for  rehef. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  such  checks  as  keep  the 
population  at  a  point  short  of  misery,  we  cannot  avoid  again 
quoting  from  our  able  author  a  passage  which  we  look  upon 
as  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

"  Among  the  secondary  checks  (we  should  rather  call  them  primary  or 
preventive)  upon  improvident  marriages  in  this  nation,  the  most  powerful 
is,  that  in  the  Lutheran  church  marriage  includes  two  distinct  ceremoniesi 
— the  betrothal  and  the  final  ceremony.  The  one  precedes  the  other 
generally  for  one,  two,  or  often  for  several  years.  The  betrothed  par- 
ties have»  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  status,  as 
well  as  in  society.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  custom  so  beneficial  should 
have  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  English  church.  It  interposes  a  seasonable 
pause  before  young  parties  enter  into  the  expenses  of  a  family  and  a  house. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  of  discovering  any  cause,  such  as  drunken  or 
idle  habits,  or  poverty,  which  might  make  the  marriage  unsuitable ;  and 
perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  probationary  period,  it  is  not  without  its  good  effect 
on  the  character  and  temper  of  both  sexes.  If  we  reckon  the  prolific  age 
of  a  female  at  twenty-two  years,  or  from  eighteen  to  forty,  the  interval  of 
a  year  (and  in  the  less  opulent  classes  it  is  often  several)  alone  reduces 
to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  per  cent  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation."—Page  147. 

^'  Given  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation,"  says  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  in  one  of  his  unpubUshed  manuscripts,  *^  the  condition 
"  of  the  people  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.''  We 
have  seen  that  in  Norway  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
tend  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  people,  in  proportion 
to  land  and  capital.  Hence  their  a^regate  and  average  con- 
dition is  one  of  comfort.  But  there  is  another  most  important 
item  in  the  happiness  of  a  community,  namely  the  equal  di- 
stribution or  diffusion  of  the  wealth,  upon  which  Mr.  Laing 
dwells,  and  which  he  illustrates  with  his  usual  feUcity.     If 
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the  wealth  of  a  community  were  distributed  with  tolerable 
equality,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  aggregate  of  happi- 
ness must  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wealth ;  but  if 
every  law  and  institution  should  tend  to  the  undue  amassing 
of  wealth,  it  must  be  equally  clear  not  only  that  happiness 
may  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  wealth,  but  that  wealth  may 
become,  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  few,  an  instrument  of 
human  degradation  and  miseiy. 

In  Norway  the  tenure  of  landed  property  promotes  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is  un- 
known :  land  is  equally  divided  among  the  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  the  custom  (owing  to  a  circumstance  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  allude,)  works  admirably. 

"  In  Norway  the  law  of  succession  has  prevented  property  from  being 
accumulated  in  large  masses.  The  estates  of  individuals  are  generally 
small ;  and  the  houses,  furniture,  food>  comforts,  ways  and  means  of  living 
among  all  classes  appear  to  me  to  approach  more  nearly  to  an  equality  to 
one  standard  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  standard  is  far  removed 
from  any  want  or  discomfort  on  one  hand,  or  any  luxury  or  display  on  the 
other.  The  actual  partition  of  the  land  itself  seems,  in  practice,  not  to  go 
below  such  a  portion  of  land  as  will  support  a  family  comfortably,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  notions  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  indeed  evident  that 
a  piece  of  ground  without  houses  upon  it,  and  too  small  to  keep  a  family 
according  to  the  national  estimation  of  what  is  requisite,  would  be  of  no 
value  as  a  separate  property.  The  heirs  accordingly  either  sell  to  each 
other,  or  sell  the  whole  to  a  stranger,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The  duty 
of  the  Sorenskriver,  or  district  judge,  consists  chiefly  in  arranging  this  kind 
of  chancery  business,  and  all  debts  and  deeds  affecting  property  are  regi- 
stered with  him." — Page  281. 

The  equal  partition  of  property  among  the  children  is  an 
incident  of  the  perfectly  free  tenure  which  prevails  in  Norway. 
Lands  are  there  held  of  no  feudal  superior.  In  this  country 
all  lands  are  tfteoretically  said  to  be  held  of  the  king ;  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  have  no  allodial  lands.  In  Nor- 
way estates  are  allodial ;  consequently  all  the  incidents  of  the 
feudal  tenure  are  unknown. 

"  The  peasantry  of  Norway,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  have  always  been  free. 
From  the  earliest  ages  they  possessed  the  lands  in  property,  and  were  sub- 
ject only  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  They  were  never  ad- 
McripH  giebte,  as  in  the  feudal  countries  of  Europe,  or  subject  in  person  or 
property  to  local  judicatories.  The  small  kings  who  were  expelled,  or 
their  independence  annihilated,  appear  never  to  have  attained  the  powers 
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and  privileges  of  the  great  feudal  lords  in  other  countries,  bat  to  hare  al- 
ways depended  in  some  degree  upon  the  great  Things  or  Meetings  of  the 
landowners^  in  the  enactment  of  laws.  Property  and  power  necessarily 
go  together;  and  by  the  Udal  laws  the  land  was  always  the  property  of 
the  people,  not  of  a  feudal  class  of  high  nobility :  this  gave  them  at  all 
times,  even  under  the  nominally  absolute  government  of  Denmark,  much 

weight  in  legislation."— Page  203,  904. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  Udal  or  Odal,  as  a  term  implied  to  land,  to  landholders,  and  to  privi- 
Iqpes  attached  to  Udal  land,  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  same  word 
as  the  German  word  Adel  (modem  Edel),  signifying  noble ;  and  it  carries 
an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its  applications.  Udal  land  is  noble  land, 
not  held  from  or  under  any  superior,  not  even  from  the  king;  consequently 
paymg  no  acknowledgement,  real  or  nominal,  as  a  feu  duty  or  reddendo, 
but  held,  as  it  has  been  proudly  expressed,  by  the  right  by  which  the 
Crown  itself  is  held.  Udal  land  is  possessed  consequently  without 
charter,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  the  burthens  and  casualties  affecting 
land  held  by  feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his  superior 
'Vassal.  It  is  subject  neither  to  fines  on  the  entry  of  new  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, nor  to  escheats  nor  forfeiture,  nor  personal  suit  nor  service,  nor 
wardship  nor  astrictions  to  baronial,  county,  or  other  local  judicatories, 
nor  to  baronial  mills  or  other  feudal  servitudes,  nor  to  any  of  tiie  ten  thou- 
sand burthens  and  vexatious  exactions  which  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
in  some  degree  to  the  present  day,  have  affected  all  property  held  under 
the  feudal  tenure.  There  being  neither  superior,  nor  vassal,  nor  feudal 
service  connected  with  such  land,  there  existed  no  legal  necessity  for  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  countries  feudally  con- 
stituted, the  right  of  the  sovereign  or  feudal  superior  to  have  a  vassal  of 
an  age  to  perform  the  military  service,  in  consideration  of  which  the  land 
was  granted,  was  the  foundation  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  eldest 
son  alone  could  generally  have  attained  the  age  to  perform  this  service. 
This  right  was  even  superior  to  the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  and  in 
virtue  of  it  a  delectus  peraotue  was  in  the  earlier  ages  exercised.  The  fiefs 
were  not  hereditary  of  right ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  this  principle 
is  by  fiction  of  law  so  far  effective  and  acted  upon,  that  female  heirs  are 
in  many  feudal  cases  excluded  from  succession ;  and  in  all  feudal  coun- 
tries the  eldest  male  heir  has  to  pay  an  acknowledgement  to  the  feudal 
superior  on  his  entry  as  vassal  in  the  land.  Udal  land  not  being  held  for 
military  service  to  any  superior,  no  delectus  persona  as  to  who  should  in- 
herit it  was  competent  to  any  authority,  and  consequently  no  preference 
of  the  male  heir  could  grow  into  the  law  of  succession  to  land." — Page  207. 

There  appears  to  be  a  species  of  entail  connected  with  the 
Udal  tenure^  and  it  is  this.  If  the  Udalman  in  possession 
should  alienate  to  a  stranger^  the  next  of  kin  has  a  right  of 
redemption^  on  paying  the  price  of  the  land.  This  is  called 
the  Odelbaam's  Ret.     By  recent  enactments  this  right  has 
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been  limited  in  its  exercise  as  to  time,  namely  to  five  years ; 
besides  which  improvements  must  be  paid  for.  This  last 
provision  is  wise ;  without  it,  the  Odelbaam^s  Ret  would  be 
a  bar  to  improvement. 

It  has  been  urged  that  equal  division  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  subdivision  of  estates  to  a  most  injurious  extent, 
and  Ireland  is  not  imfrequently  pointed  at  for  proof  of  the 
proposition.  Norway  however,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  proof 
to  die  contrary ;  and  we  shall  here  extract  another  passage, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  effects  of  equal  division, 
and  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Laing  disposes  of  the  fallacy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous. 

"  The  division  of  the  land  appears  not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  landed  properties 
to  the  minimum  size  that  v^ill  barely  support  human  existence.  I  have 
counted  from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in  a 
country  in  which  the  fanner  must,  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have 
winter  provender  and  houses  provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident  that 
some  cause  or  other,  operating  on  aggregation  of  landed  property,  counter- 
acts the  dividing  effects  of  partition  among  children.  That  cause  can 
be  no  other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured  would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement ;  viz.  that  in  a  country  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merely  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the  marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the 
body  of  landowners,  will  balance  its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession 
of  children." — Pages  18,  19. 

The  causes  stated  above  must  of  necessity  be  continually 
in  operation,  but  still  we  must  insist  that  the  high  standard, 
as  previously  stated  by  our  author,  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  check  upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  land.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  almost  self-evident  proposition  that, 
if  men  will  not  live  according  to  a  low  standard  they  will 
in  all  cases  dispose  of  lots  of  land  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  live  according  to  a  higher  standard.  Thus  the 
minimum  size  of  lots  of  land  will  have  a  tendency  to  fix  itself 
at  just  that  point  which  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  minimum 
condition  which  agrees  with  the  popular  idea  of  decency. 
But  to  return  to  our  author.  Alluding  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Laing  says : 

"  There  the  land  and  other  property  is  not  disseminated  in  ownership 
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or  in  small  portions  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  notoriously 
held  in  large  masses  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population.  The  pea- 
santry, having  no  property  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  possessing 
any,  have  not  those  tastes,  habits,  modes  of  thiuking,  prudence  and  fore- 
sight which  accompany  the  possession  of  property,  and  altogether  form  the 
true  and  nataral  check  upon  the  tendency  of  population  to  exceed  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  Irish  peasant  gratifies  the  natural  propensity 
to  marriage,  precisely  because,  being  destitute  of  property  and  of  its  influ- 
ences on  the  human  mind,  he  has  grown  up  to  manhood  without  any  re- 
straining propensity." — Page  20. 

In  proof  of  the  above  statement,  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  property,  Mr.  Laing  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  la- 
bourer in  London,  where  his  labour  is  worth  perhaps  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  in  his  own  country.  There  he  ceases 
to  be  an  indolent  and  improvident  sloven ;  he  acquires  new 
tastes,  desires  and  wants,  to  gratify  and  supply  which  new 
exertions  are  necessary.  To  use  the  words  of  an  inteUigent 
working  man,  he  will  no  longer  "  give  half  his  food  to  get 
"  the  other  half  cooked,'^ — he  will  not,  as  he  would  have  done 
in  Ireland,  marry  improvidently:  he  has  a  new  stake  in  exist- 
ence, and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Laing,  "  the  restraints  of  pro- 
^  perty  are  upon  him.^' 

In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada  "  the  re- 
"  straints  of  property'^  are  conspicuously  active  upon  the  set- 
tler from  Ireland.  He  seems  to  be  a  new  being,  endowed  with 
increased  capacity  for  enjoyment,  with  new  wants  and  new 
enei^es.  CaptainBasil  Hall, — who  seems  to  be  deeplyimbued 
with  the  spurious  morality  of  his  class,  who  condemns  much 
that  is  estimable,  and  approves  much  the  tendency  of  which 
is  evil, — tells  us  of  an  Irish  settler  in  Canada  who  had  a  fine 
farm,  but  who  would  not  admit,  until  hard  pressed  by  the 
gallant  Captain,  that  his  condition  had  been  much  bettered  by 
emigrating.  What  does  this  indisposition  to  admit  his  former 
state  show  ?  Simply  that  he  had  learned  to  look  back  to  that 
state  as  one  of  degradation  and  misery,  to  one  which  was 
fraught  with  painful  associations.  Captain  Hall  must  be  a 
had  metaphysician,  or  he  would  not  have  touched  so  sensitive 
a  chord.  To  us  the  poor  Irishman's  emotions  were  worthy 
of  respect,  but  we  must  say  that  we  never  appreciated  their 
full  force  until  we  read  Mr.  Laing's  book. 

There  is  another  condition  to  the  due  distribution  of  landed 
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property  into  conveniently  sized  properties  which  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of;  and  that  is^  that  there  must  be  no  great  impedi- 
ment^ such  as  fines  on  alienation^  or  imposts  of  any  kind  in  the 
way  of  sale  or  conveyance.  Under  the  feudal  system  division 
might  take  place  to  any  extent^  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
re-imion  were  very  great.  The  seigneur,  or  lord^held  under  the 
king  as  a  feudal  superior ;  the  tenants  held  under  the  seigneur. 
To  say  nothing  of  all  kinds  of  service,  chiefly  military,  which  is 
in  itself  equivalent  to  a  tax,  the  land  itself  was  subject  to  cer- 
tain burthens  on  conveyance.  Where  the  lord  of  the  soil  con- 
veyed his  whole  lordship,  the  king  received  a  fine:  where  the 
tenant  conveyed  his  property,  the  fine  was  to  the  seigneur  or 
lord.  The  latter  class  of  fines  operated  against  the  transfer  of 
small  lots  held  under  the  lord,  so  that  subdivision  went  on  to 
infinity. 

The  ancient  and  confirmed  habits  of  the  people  too  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Why  does  assassination  prevail  in 
New  Orleans,  fanaticism  and  the  spirit  of  trade  in  New  En- 
gland, and  high-minded  generosity  in  Kentucky,  seeing  that 
the  laws  and  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  differ  enough 
to  produce  such  differences  ?  The  solution  is  not  difficult. 
New  England  was  settled  by  men  of  the  middle  class,  who 
had  been  persecuted  for  religion ;  New  Orleans  by  Spaniards 
and  others  whose  morality  touching  human  life  is,  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  lax ;  whilst  the  Kentuckians  were  from  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  peopled  by  Englishmen  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated tastes;  and  the  habits  peculiar  to  the  classes  whence 
the  people  of  the  states  we  have  named  took  their  origin,  have 
not  as  yet  been  eradicated  by  the  new  influences  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  To  ancient  habits,  however  generated, 
added  to  fines  on  alienation,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  property  in  France ;  and  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  take  this  view,  fix)m  having  observed  the  dis- 
position of  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada  to  sub- 
divide their  paternal  lands  rather  than  settle  out  of  the  parish, 
where  abimdance  of  land  may  be  had  almost  for  asking  for, 
the  lord's  conveyance  to  his  tenant  not  being  a  costly  process. 

We  think  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excessive 
subdivision  of  landed  property  is  checked  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  high  standard  of  living,  whilst  it  is  unquestionably  pro- 
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moted  by  the  coincidence  of  a  low  standard  with  fines  and 
expenses  on  alienation.  With  a  high  standard  and  without 
such  fines 

"aa  estate  would  no  more  be  divided  by  heirs  than  a  ship  ia  broken  up  or 
divided  by  hern,  unless  it  were  the  interest  of  the  heirs  to  do  so ;  and,  if 

so,  society  woald  be  the  gainer  by  it Norway  at  all  events  affords 

an  instance  of  this  dreaded  excessive  subdivision  of  property.  Notwith- 
standing the  partition  system  amongchildren,  continued  for  ages,  it  contains 
farms  of  such  extent  that  the  owner  possesses  forty  cows  and  must  sum- 
mon his  farm-servants  to  work  by  a  bell  at  the  house-top." — Page  22. 

The  difiRision  of  property  in  Norway  is  very  great,  compared 
with  its  difiusion  in  this  coimtry,  but  not  as  compared  with 
Canada.     The  following  table  will  facilitate  comparison. 


Country. 

Population. 

Proprietors. 

Proportion  of 
Proprietors 

to 
Population. 

Scotland 

Norway 

Lower  Canada. 

2,093,456 
910,000 
512,000 

896,1       * 
41,656 
57,891 

1  to  222 
1  to    22 
1  to      9 

If  the  same  proportion  obtained  in  Norway  as  in  Canada, 
the  number  of  proprietors  should  be  upwards  of  100,000. 
Mr.  Laing  distinguishes  two  classes  of  proprietors,  those  who 
have  farms  larger  than  they  themselves  can  work,  and  those 
who  exclusively  farm  their  own  estates. 

*'A  Norwegian  gentleman^"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "and  his  daughter  are 
travelling  like  me,  with  their  own  horse,  and  in  stopping  to  bait  I  have 
formed  a  little  acquaintance  with  him.  He  is  a  northern  proprietor  re- 
turning from  Copenhagen.  Proprietor  I  find  is  a  sort  of  conventional  title, 
like  esquire  with  us,  given  to  landholders  who  possess  estates  larger  than 
they  themselves  fiurm  ;  the  smaller  landholders,  who  work  upon  their  own 
little  estates,  are  called  bonder.  This  gentleman  and  his  daughter  are,  like 
our  awn  country  gentry  in  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  very  kind  and  obliging, 
and  with  the  manners  and  appearance  of  genteel  people." — Page  61. 

The  mode  in  which  the  population  of  Norway,  so  essentially 
agricultural,  is  located  is  thus  described. 

"Hie  territory  is  not  inhabited  tillage- wise.  In  this  respect  countries 
differ  remarkably :  in  some  the  agricultural  population  is  clustered  into 
villages,  and  the  arable  lands  are  necessarily  at  a  distance  from  the  dwelU 


*  2^987  freehold  only. 
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ings,  which  must  occasion  great  delay  and  loss  in  farming  operations. 

Here  the  husbandman  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  which  must  be 

« 

more  advantageous,  and  make  even  a  difference  in  the  wealth  of  an  agri- 
cultural nation/' — Page  82. 

All  this  may  be  true;  the  dwelUng  of  the  fanner  in  the  midst 
of  his  lands  may  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and 
yet  may  be  shown  to  be  less  advantageous  than  the  village 
system  in  other  respects.  We  need  not  remind  Mr.  Laing 
that  wealth  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  happiness, 
because  throughout  the  whole  of  his  book  is  scattered  a  running 
commentary  on  that  principle;  and  we  apprehend  the  village 
system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  advantages  not  to  be  lightly 
given  up  for  any  trifling  advantages  to  agriculture,  which  may 
spring  from  the  contrary  practice. 

Among  the  first  of  the  advantages  which  must  arise  from 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  agricultural  villages, 
we  may  mention  the  facility  of  meeting  together  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  mutual  improvement.  It  is  probably  to 
this  circumstance  that  is  owing  the  superiority  of  the  people 
of  the  towns  over  those  of  the  country.  Co-operation  is  cer- 
tainly a  concomitant,  and  perhaps  both  cause  and  consequence, 
of  civilization ;  and  that  is  almost  impossible  where  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  combined  versus 
isolated  exertion,  the  strength  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  against 
the  weak  and  frangible  twig.  The  education  of  children  too, 
— mark  how  that  would  be  faciUtated  by  locating  the  country 
village-wise,  how  impeded  by  isolation.  In  short  there  is  no 
one  case  where  combined  exertion  is  of  any  value  that  would 
not  be  promoted  by  the  village  system.  Aggregate  the  farm 
population  into  villages,  and  we  should  soon  have  them  equal 
in  point  of  intelligence  to  our  artizans ;  isolate  them  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  and  we  should  soon  have  them  as  wild 
as  North  American  trappers.  Even  as  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  we  have  very  strong  doubts  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  custom  of  dwelling  on  the  land  may  not  be  carried  too 
far.  Agriculture  would  certainly  be  better  conducted,  were 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  than 
is  usually  the  case,  and  intelligence  is  the  creatiure  of  com- 
bined exertion  and  mutual  intercommunication. 
.  Pass  we  now  to  other  subjects.    There  are  several  passages 
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wherein  Mr.  Laing  speaks  of  the  politeness  of  the  people. 
We  select  the  following. 

"  I  like  the  politeness  of  the  people  towards  each  other  ia  this  countiy,*- 
fhe  palling  off  hats  or  caps  when  they  meet  either  stvftngers  or  friends. 
The  custom  is  universal :  common  labourers^  fishermen,  private  soldiers, 
salute  each  other  with  a  bow,  and  do  not  merely  touch  th^  hat,  but  take 
it  off.  This  is  carefully  taught  to  the  childreH,  and  even  the  school-boyv 
bow  to  each  other  in  the  streets ;  such  a  cudtom  is  not  to  be  laughed  at ; 
it  has  a  humanizing  effect.  The  exterior  form  of  good-will,  although  but 
a  form,  introduces  a  pause  before  any  ill-will  or  passion  can  be  in- 
dulged."—Page  109- 

•  «•••• 

"The  good  manners  of  the  people  to  each  other  are  very  striking,  and 
extend  lower  among  the  raitks  of  society  in  the  community  than  in  other 
coontries.  There  seem  none  so  uncultivated  or  rude  as  not  to  know  and 
observe  among  themselves  the  forms  of  politeness.  The  brutality  and 
rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each  other,  characteristic  of  our 
lower  classes,  are  not  found  here.  It  is  going  too  far  for  a  stranger  to  say 
there  is  no  vulgarity,  this  being  partly  relative  to  conventional  usages  of 
which  he  can  know  but  little ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  uncommon  equa- 
lity of  manners  among  all  ranks,  and  the  general  standard  is  not  low. 
People  have  not  two  sets  of  manners,  as  we  see  in  England  among  persons 
even  fiu*  above  the  middle  class,  one  set  for  home  use,  rude,  selfish,  and 
frequently  surly;  and  another  set  for  company,  stiff,  constrained,  too 
formally  polite,  and  evidently  not  habitual.  The  manners  here  are  habitu- 
ally good,  even  among  the  lower  ranks." — Page  159. 

Hinting  at  a  cause,  Mr.  Laing  says, 

"It  is  possible  that  the  general  diffusion  of  property  (the  very  labour- 
ers in  husbandry  possessing  usually  life-rents  of  their  land)  may  have 
carried  down  with  it  the  feelings  and  self-respect  and  consideration  for 
others  that  we  expect  for  ourselves,  which  prevail  among  the  classes' pos- 
sesaiag  property,  although  of  a  larger  extent  in  other  countries,  and  which 
oooatitnte  politeness." — Page  169. 

The  general  diffusion  of  property  is  not  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  eflect  stated.  Among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  "  the  diffusion  of  property^^  is  very 
great;  nevertheless  an  American  is  a  John  Bull  a  little  rough- 
ened. Some  people  attribute  this  to  democratic  institutions ; 
but  this  doctrine  is  not  tenable,  because  Norway  has  demo- 
cratic institutions,  whilst  in  Upper  Canada,  where  manners 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
institutions  are  monarchicaL  A  better  explanation  is  furmshed 
by  Mr.  Laing  a  little  further  on,  where  he  ascribes  it  ^' to  the 
^  naturally  mild  and  amiable  character  of  the  people,  and  per- 

VOL.  V.  c 
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^^  haps  even  to  their  having  retained  in  their  secluded  glens 
^^  many  usages  and  forms  of  politeness  which  once  prevailed 
,  **  generally  in  the  good  society  of  ancient  Europe/^ 

National  manners  have^  we  believe,  a  very  remote  origin, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  acbnit  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  pFoperty,  and  the  equalizing  of  condition  generally, 
may  tend  to  soften  men's  manners.  The  most  polite  pea^ 
santry  in  the  world  are,  perhaps,  the  Canadians.  The  man- 
ners of  a  Canadian  habit  ant y  or  farmer,  are  more  bland  and 
agreeable  than  the  manners  of  an  Enghsh  aristocrat :  there 
is  the  same  self-possession,  and  all  the  politeness  which  the 
Englishman  can  display,  with  a  superior  degree  of  consider- 
ation for  others,  and  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  super- 
ciliousness. All  this  may,  we  repeat,  be  aided  by  the  divi- 
sion of  property :  but  its  original  and,  we  will  add,  more  pow- 
erful cause  is  more  remote ;  it  lies,  we  suspect,  in  ancient 
habits  and  customs. 

Every  portion  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  which  treats  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  appears  to  us  of  so  extremely  important 
and  interesting  a  character,  that  our  difficulty  is  really  where 
to  abstain  fix>m  making  extracts.  We  have  already  explained 
that  the  small  proprietors,  who  hold  just  as  much  land  only 
as  they  and  their  families  can  cultivate,  are  called  bonder : 
in  his  eighth  chapter  Mr.  Laing  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  this  class. 

"  If  there  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in  Europe,  it  is  the  Norwegian 
bonder.  He  is  the  owner  of  his  little  estate :  he  has  no  fen  duty  or  feu- 
dal service  to  pay  to  any  superiors :  he  is  king  of  his  own  land,  and 
landlord  as  well  as  king :  his  poor-rate  and  tithes  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  mentioned :  his  scot  or  land-tax  is  heavy ;  but  everything  he  uses 
is  in  consequence  so  much  cheaper ;  and  he  has  that  which  renders  every 
tax  light, — ^the  management  of  it  by  his  own  representatives,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  publicity  and  ceconomy  in  its  application.  *  *  *  He  is 
well  lodged,  has  abundance  of  fuel,  and  that  quantity  of  land  in  general 
which  does  not  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  personal  labour,  but  far 
above  want  or  privation,  if  sickness  or  age  should  prevent  him  from  work- 
ing. *  *  *  He  has  no  cares  for  his  family,  because  he  knows 
what  their  condition  will  be  after  his  death :  he  knows  that  his  wife  suc- 
ceeds to  him,  and  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried  the  only  difference 
made  by  his  death  is  that  there  is  one  less  in  the  family.  On  her  death 
or  second  marriage,  he  knows  that  each  of  his  children  has  a  right  to  a 
share  of  bis  property ;  and,  according  to  their  number,  he  makes  his  ar- 
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nmgements  for  their  either  living  on  the  land  as  before,  or  dividing  it,  or 
for  being  settled  in  other  occupations,  and  taking  a  share  of  the  value 
when  it  comes  to  be  divided." — Page  333. 

Besides  the  bonder  or  agricidtural  class^  properly  so  called^ 
who  occupy  all  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  country  "  from  the 
^  shore-side  to  the  hill-foot,**  whereon  corn  will  grow,  there 
is  another  class  called  Fjelde  bonder,  who  form  a  connecting 
link,  as  it  were,  between  the  class  above  described  and  the 
wandering  Laplander.  '^  They  possess  land  also,  and  have 
^  houses  which,  although  small,  are  comfortable,  with  floors  of 
'^  wood  and  glass  windows ;  but  their  situation  is  on  the  vei^ 
'^  of  the  fjelde,  or  in  the  glens  which  run  into  it  far  above  the 
^  level  of  the  land,  which  produces  com,  and  outside  of  the  di- 
^'  stricts  occupied  by  the  other  small  proprietors/*  These  men 
are  the  "hewers  of  wood**  of  Norway ;  but  they  possess  cattle, 
and  are  not  destitute  of  comforts :  they  are  described  as  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  active,  and  have  a  stronger  frame  than  the 
agricultural  bonder.  Among  these  are  the  most  interesting 
inhabitants  of  Norway :  they  retain  the  ancient  costume,  and 
many  of  them  boast  a  descent  from  the  days  of  Harold  Haar- 
fagre.  One  fiEonily  named  GjoesUng,  living  on  their  estate  of 
Sandbu,  have,  it  is  said,  deeds  showing  that  their  ancestors 
lived  on  the  estate  in  1336. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  the  reader  an  extract, 
together  with  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  effects  of  unre- 
stricted distillation  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

"The  distillation  of  spirits  being  unrestricted  in  this  country/'  says 
Mr.  Laing,  "  and  carried  on  in  every  farm  house,  renders  the  price  very 
low,  about  iB.  2d.  sterling  the  gallon.  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  drunkenness  and  disturbance  in  an  assemblage  of  four  or  five  thousand 
people  of  two  distinct  nations.  This  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
morning  I  have  not  seen  one  intoxicated  person:  in  the  evening,  the 
country  people  returning  home  appear  elevated,  or  in  liquor,  as  at  our  fairs, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  not  seen  one 
of  the  soldiers,  a  subaltern's  party  of  whom  are  here  during  the  fair,  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  with  liquor,  either  on  duty  or  off;  yet  the 
discipline  ia  everything  but  strict.  The  only  individuals  I  have  seen  tho- 
roughly drunk,  or  in  the  state  in  which  well-clad  artizans  may  be  seen 
staggering  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  every  day,  are  the  Lap- 
linders."— Page  170. 

"If  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  were  allowed  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie,  as  here,  where  every  one  may  distill  without  reBtriction^  what  wonld 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  nation  would  be  drunk  for  the  first  fort- 
night, but  the  permanent  consequences  might  be  beneficial.  It  would 
give  a  positive  value  to  a  vast  mass  of  property,  the  potatoe  crop,  which 
has  now  only  the  kind  of  negative  value  of  being  consumed  by  man  and 
pig,  in  place  of  other  more  transportable  kinds  of  food :  it  would  make 
potatoesy  like  grain,  a  saleable  product.  The  growers  could  not  consume 
it,  as  now,  in  breeding  curly-headed  boys  and  girls,  but  would  distill  part 
of  it  for  use  or  for  sale.  If  all  restraints  on  the  use  of  spirits  were  re- 
moved, — ^and  the  artificial  price  occasioned  by  duties  and  excise  regula- 
tions is,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  one, — it  is  very  possible  that,  after 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  was  over,  the  consumption  would  be  less  con- 
siderable tiian  it  is  now.  There  would  be  no  treating,  no  public-house 
drinking ;  for  there  would  be  no  rarity  nor  difficulty  in  getting  the  liquor, 
which  could  be  had  at  home  at  little  cost.  It  would  undoubtedly  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  by  giving  a  valuable  property  to  the 
poorest  cotter  out  of  a  product  which  is  now  only  applied  to  the  rearing 
of  a  superfluous  population ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  evil  consequences 
of  placing,  as  it  were,  the  glass  brimful  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the 
good  might  counterbalance  the  evil." — Page  171  • 

There  is  wisdom  in  every  proposition  in  the  above  extract. 
There  is^  in  the  whole  question^  one  strong  fact  which  cannot 
be  got  over;  and  it  is,  that  in  every  country  in  the  world 
cheap  distilled  and  fomented  liquors  go  hand  in  hand  with 
sobriety,  whilst  drunkenness  seems  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the 
exciseman  and  his  tax.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
whiskey  can  be  had  at  Is.  Sd.  or  Is.  Ad.  a  gallon.  In  some 
parts  it  is  as  low  as  \0d.  In  Canada  common  whiskey  is  at 
\s.  Sd.,  rum  sometimes  as  low  as  2s.  4d.,  and  all  spirits  cheap. 
Now  the  Americans  never  were  a  drunken  people.  There  was 
a  road-side  class,  whom  one  met  with  in  steam-boats  and  stages, 
who  were  fond  of  drams  '^to  keep  up  the  steam,''  as  they 
expressed  it ;  but  they  have  died  away  before  the  Temperance 
Societies, — and  even  they  were  not  drunkards. 

And  how  did  the  Temperance  Societies  improve  the  peo- 
ple's habits  (for  improved  them  they  certainly  have)  ?  Did 
they  demand  that  spirits  should  be  made  costly  by  means  of 
an  excise?  No :  they  relied  wholly  on  the  moral  influences, 
and  they  have  succeeded,  which  tiiey  would  not  have  done 
had  they  attempted  to  obtain  their  object  by  means  of  a  tax. 

Look  at  the  state  of  London:  there  spirits  are  taxed 
enormously,  so  as  to  render  them  high-priced,  and  yet  there 
is  drunkenness  to  be  met  with  in  aU  its  disgusting  forms. 
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But  what  18  meant  by  a  high  price  ?  Is  a  given  price  equally 
high  to  all?  No:  it  has  reference  to  income;  a  price  which 
is  high  to  the  wretched  outcast  is,  at  all  events,  much  less  so 
to  the  artizan.  Now  if  the  argument  that  a  high  price  pre- 
vents or  checks  drunkenness  be  good  for  anything,  we  ought 
to  see  the  artizan  drink  more  gin  than  the  outcast,  as  he  can 
afford  it  much  better.  And  why  does  he  not  ?  We  have  no 
better  answer  than,  because  he  is  not  an  outcast.  Misery  is^ 
in  fact^  the  parent  of  drunkenness :  dram-drinking  is  resorted 
to,  not  for  the  positive  pleasure,  but  for  the  negative  pleasure 
which  it  affords  by  dispelling  misery.  Every  circumstance 
which  improves  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  people  re- 
moves the  motive  to  intemperance ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Laing,  that  the  permission  to  distill  without 
restraint  would  check  drunkenness  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. In  nearly  all  his  views  Mr.  Laing  is  both  far-seeing 
and  clear-seeing,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  view  respect- 
ing unrestricted  distillation. 

We  have  endeavoured^  as  far  as  our  Umits  would  permit,  to 
give  a  general  conception  of  the  social  state  of  the  Norwegian 
people :  we  have  however  left  many  exceedingly  interesting 
particulars  unstated,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Laing's 
book.  What  we  have  shown  by  the  extracts  we  have  made 
iSyfirsijikkSLt  the  condition  of  the  people  is  singularly  equal; 
and,  second,  that  the  standard  is  not  low.  These  seem  to  be 
the  most  important  conditions  of  human  happiness.  Now 
the  Norwegian  people  are  happy. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
Norway.  Here  we  must  premise  that  the  king  of  Sweden  is 
also  king  of  Norway ;  nevertheless  the  two  countries  are  by 
no  means  under  one  government.  Norway  was  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  but  in  1814  it  was  separated 
therefrom,  and  very  coolly  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Swedish  monarch,  as  a  compensation  for  Finland,  seized 
by  Russia.  Hereupon  the  Norwegians  declared  themselves 
independent,  made  a  constitution,  and  elected  as  their  mon- 
arch the  son  of  their  late  king.  Their  new  king,  however, 
dared  not  brave  the  power  of  England  and  Sweden  imited, 
and  he  therefore  abdicated;  but  the  whole  movement  had 
this  good  efiect,  that  the  distinct  existence  of  Norway  as  a 
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nation  was  recognised^  and  their  constitution  accepted^  on  the 
17th  of  May  1814,  and  "on  these  conditions  only, — viz.  the 
"  distinct  existence  as  a  nation  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
"  and  the  preservation  of  its  constitution  as  sworn  to, — were 
"  the  two  crowns  of  Norway  and  Sweden  united,  under  the 
"  guarantee  of  this  country,  as  one  of  the  allied  powers,  to 
"  support  each  party,  the  Idng  of  Sweden  and  the  Norwegian 
"  nation,  in  their  just  rights/^ — Introd.  p.  v. 

Of  the  independence  thus  established  the  Norwegians  are 
both  proud  and  jealous.  The  l7th  of  May  is  regarded  by 
that  people  much  as  the  Americans  regard  the  4th  of  July : 
'^  it  is  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  by  every  Norwegian.'* 
(P.  197).  The  jealousy  which,  be  it  observed,  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned, as  it  is  a  potent  protection  against  an  infringement  of 
rights,often  shows  itself  on  trifling  occasions.  The  substitution 
of  a  yeUow  for  a  white  button,  the  former  being  the  national 
colour  of  Sweden,  on  some  military  great-coats,  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  at "  amalgamation.^'  An  error  in  the  engraving 
of  an  official  seal  gave  rise  to  a  similar  suspicion.  These  little 
jealousies  the  Swedish  government  takes  no  pains  to  allay,  but 
on  the  contrary  "  shows  many  childish  and  impotent  indica- 
"  tions  of  dislike  to  the  constitution  and  independence  of  Nor- 
"  way  ."(P.  197.)  The  display  of  this  spirit  "has  consolidated 
"  the  Norwegian  constitution  more  perfectly  in  twenty  years, 
^  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in  two  hundred ;  for 
"  opposition  naturally  begets  opposition,  and,  when  applied 
"  fruitlessly,  begets  an  increased  determination  to  hold  fast  to 
"  rights.'*  (P.  198.)  Here  follows  a  sentence  which  appUes 
to  the  connection  between  socially-equal  Canada  and  the  mo- 
ther-country, as  well  as  to  that  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  is  an  idle  dream  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  expect  that,  by 
such  means,  a  nation  connected  with  one  class  of  people  is 
"  to  be  amalgamated  with,  and  governed  by,  one  in  which  a 
"  numerous  aristocracy  and  a  corporate  body  of  the  clergy  are 
"  the  legislators.'*  (P.  198.)  One  great  subject  of  dispute  is 
the  title  of  the  monarch.  Charles,  the  present  king,  is  the 
Fourteenth  of  that  name  who  has  reigned  over  Sweden,  but 
the  Third  only  of  Norway;  yet  he  is  called  Charles  the  Four- 
teenth only  of  Si^eden  and  Norway.  The  case  of  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  the  First  of  England, 
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is  in  point.  This  is  not  a  trifling  dispute,  as  some  legal  diffi- 
culties might  arise  out  of  so  obvious  a  misnomer.  But  to  the 
Constitution. 

Before  we  describe  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature^ 
wc  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  constituent  body.  The  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  or  Storthing,  is  chosen  by  the  owners  or 
life-renters  of  the  land  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  minimum  value  which  gives  a  vote  is  150  dol- 
lars, or  ;£30,  a  value  which  renders  the  suffirage  almost  univer- 
sal. The  only  addition  required,  to  render  the  elector  him- 
self eligible  as  a  representative,  is  that  he  be  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  voters  elect  electing-men, — one  to  every  fifly  voters 
in  towns,  auid  one  to  every  hundred  voters  in  counties.  "  The 
"  elective  franchise,*^  says  Mr.  Laing, "  is  not  connected  with 
^  the  place, — with  the  brick  and  mortar  for  instance  of  Old 
"  Sarum  or  Aldborough, — but  with  the  number  of  electors 
'*  in  a  place.'' (P.  451.) 

If  numbers  change,  the  power  of  choosing  electing-men 
changes ;  and  as  the  Storthing  bears  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  electing-men,  the  number  of  which  the  Storthing 
may  consist  varies  also.  Moreover,  by  this  self-acting  system 
of  perpetual  reformation,  places  which  increase  acquire  a  di- 
rect voice  in  the  making  of  laws ;  whilst  such  places  as  de- 
crease below  fifly  electors  lose  the  direct  voice  as  a  place,  but 
are  not  disfranchised,  as  they  join  another  district.  The  va- 
riation in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Storthing  ^^  cannot 
*^  well,''  says  Mr.  Laing,  *'  exceed  two  or  three,  and  can  be 
"  of  no  importance."  (P.  452.) 

The  electing-men,  on  a  day  fixed  by  /aK;,choose  the  represen- 
tatives, either  from  among  themselves  or  others  duly  qualified. 
The  body  thus  elected  is  the  Storthing,  to  be  afterwards  se•^ 
parated  into  two  chambers,  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be  de^ 
scribed. 

The  Storthing  is  chosen  every  three  years,  and  is  assembled 
only  once  in  three  years,  when  it  sits  for  three  months,  or 
"  until  the  business  is  dispatched."  (P.  115.)  The  day  of  meet- 
ing is  fixedy  namely  on  the  1st  of  February.  An  extraordi- 
nary Storthing  may  be  convened  by  the  king ;  but  its  acts, 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  next  Storthing. 

Before  the  newly  chosen  Storthing  proceeds  to  sift  firom 
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the  general  body^  if  we  may  use  the  expression^  a  second 
chamber^  it  ^^efects  its  president^  speaker^  and  its  secretary. 
*^  This  is  done  once  a  week.  *  *  *  The  next  proceeding 
'^  is  to  examine  the  writs^  or  full  powers  of  the  members  fix>m 
^^  their  constituents,  to  ascertain  that  all  are  duly  elected.^' 
(P.  455.) 

The  Storthing,  or  Parliament,  then  proceeds  to  divide  itself 
into  two  chambers,  by  electing  one  fourth  of  its  whole  num- 
ber to  form  a  second  chamber,  or  ^^what  is  equivalent  to  our 
^^  House  of  Peers,  and  called  a  Laything,  or  division  in  which 
^^  the  deliberative  fimctions  of  the  legislative  body  are  in- 
'^  vested.^'  (P.  456.)  As  the  present  Storthing  comprises 
nmety-six  members,  the  Laything  consists  of  twenty-four; 
'^the  other  three  fourths,'^  or  seventy-two,  ^constitute  the 
'^  Odelsthing,  or  House  of  Conunons.^'  (P.  1170  Speaking 
of  the  Laything  Mr.  Laing  says, — 

"  The  composition  of  this  House  of  Lords,  which  does  its  businest  quite 
as  well  as  a  house  of  bishops,  dukes,  aud  barons,  may  be  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity to  our  British  Radicals.  It  consists,  in  the  present  Storthing,  of 
eight  persons  in  civil  offices,  five  in  clerical  functions,  two  lawyers,  and  nine 
bonder  or  peasants, — in  all  twenty-four.  They  are  not  elected  to  the 
Laything  with  any  reference  to  profession  or  rank,  but  simply  from  the 
opinion  their  fellow-members  in  the  Storthing  may  have  formed  of  their 
judgement,  knowledge,  and  fitness  for  deliberatiye  Amction." — ^Page  456. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Norwegian  constitution 
is,  that 

"The  Storthing  consists,  in  fact,  of  three  houses;  the  Laything  of 
twenty-four  members,  the  Odelsthing  of  seventy-two,  and  the  entire  Stor- 
thing consisting  of  the  whole  ninety-six  united  in  one  house.  In  this  lat- 
ter all  motions  are  made  and  discussed ;  and,  if  entertained,  are  referred 
to  Committees  to  report  upon  to  the  Storthing.  The  report,  when  re- 
ceived back  from  a  Committee,  is  debated  and  voted  upon ;  and  if  ap- 
proved, a  bill  in  terms  of  the  report  is  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Odels- 
thing. This  house  entertains  or  rejects  the  proposed  bill,  frames  and  dis- 
cusses the  enactments,  if  it  is  not  rejected  in  toto,  and  sends  it  up  to  the 
Laything  or  upper  house,  to  be  deliberated  upon,  approved,  rejected*  or 
amended." — Page  457.  •  •  •  •  "  The  fiinctionsofthe  Laything  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  our  House  of  Lords,  but  are  more  con- 
fined. No  HU  cam  have  its  initiative  there :  it  can  only  receive  bills  from 
the  other  house,  the  Odelsthing.  *  *  *  *  It  is  also  the  court  be- 
fore which,  aided  by  the  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  which  is  an  independent 
branch  of  the  State.  The  lower  house,  the  Odelsthing,  may  impeach  mi- 
niaters  of  State."— Page  456. 
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Ab  regards  the  passage  of  bills  through^  first,  the  Odels- 
thingy  and  secondly^  the  Laything^  the  practice  of  the  Norwe* 
gian  parliament,  except  in  ihe  more  limited  functions  of  the 
Laything,  does  not  differ  from  the  practice  of  our  own*  In 
the  subsequent  stage,  namely  in  being  submitted  to  the  royal 
sanction,  the  constitution  of  Norway  nearly  resembles  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  king  having  merely  a 
snspensive  veto. 

"  If  a  bill  has  passed  through  both  diyisions  in  three  successive  Stor- 

tiiings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  without  the 

royal  assent.  The  ground-law,  sworn  to  between  the  king  and  the  people 

IB  1814,  fixes  and  defines  this  right  so  distinctly,  that  it  cannot  be  got 

over  without  oyertaming  the  compact.    It  presumes  that  if  during  six 

sacceasive  years  the  nation,  by  its  representatives,  three  times  declare  a 

measure  boieficial,  the  king's  ministers  must  be  wrong,  and  the  nation 

right.    This  right  has  not  remained  dormant :  the  abolition  of  hereditary 

nobility  in  Norway  was  made  law  by  its  exertion." — Pages  117,  118. 
•  ••*•• 

"Hie  Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  three  years ;  enacts*  re- 
peals, and  alters  laws ;  opens  loans  on  the  credit  of  the  State ;  fixes  the  ap- 
propriation and  administration  of  the  revenue ;  grants  the  fixed  sums  to  be 
applied  to  the  different  branches  of  expenditure,  the  establishments  of  the 
king,  the  viceroy  or  members  of  the  royal  family ;  revises  all  pay  and 
pension  lists,  and  all  civil  and  clerical  promotions ;  and  makes  such  alter- 
ations as  it  deems  proper  in  any  interim  grants  made  since  the  former 
Storthing.  It  also  regiUates  the  currency ;  appoints  five  revisers,  who  shall 
every  year  examine  all  accounts  of  government,  and  publish  printed  abs- 
tracts of  them.  There  are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of  all  treaties,  and 
the  minutes  of  all  public  departments,  excepting  those  of  the  highest  mi- 
litary command.  •  •  *  The  Storthing  receives  the  oaths  of  the  king 
on  his  coming  of  age,  or  ascending  the  throne,  or  of  any  regents  appointed 
during  a  minority  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  pro- 
ceed, as  in  1814,  to  elect,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dynasty." — 
Page  116. 

There  are  some  points  of  difference  between  the  Norwe- 
gian and  British  constitutions  and  practice^  which  we  shall 
merely  touch  upon.  The  members  of  the  Storthing  receive 
pay.  Wherever  this  system  has  been  tried^  it  has  been 
founds  in  Canning's  words^  '^to  work  welL'^  Besides  the 
well-known  fact  that  gratuitous  service  is  done  slovenly^  and 
that  those  who  are  not  paid  directly  will  seek  for  payment  m- 
£rectly,  the  effect  of  salarying  legislators  is  to  extend  the  iSeld 
of  choice  to  men  of  talent  and  education,  who  otherwise  could 
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not  enter  the  legislature^  owing  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  numerous  instances  where 
men  of  high  endowments  would  prefer  four  hundred  a  year  as 
legislators^  to  four  times  four  hundred  a  year  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

The  Storthing's  president,  or  speaker^  takes  the  chair  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  could  not  happen  in  this  coun- 
try^ because  honourable  gentlemen  have  their  private  afiairs  to 
attend  to.  Early  hours  are  a  consequence  of  making  legisla- 
tion a  distinct  profession^  by  the  abolition  of  qualification^  and 
by  the  payment  of  members. 

The  mode  of  taking  divisions  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 

Laing : 

"  The  mode  of  taking  the  votes  in  the  Storthing  is  by  the  Ayes  standing 
up  in  their  places,  and  the  Nays  sitting  still ;  or  if  there  b  any  difficulty 
in  thus  making  out  the  numbers,  the  president  takes  the  votes  by  the  list. 
There  are  no  right  and  left  sides,  no  ministerial  and  opposition  benches. 
Ya  and  Ney  sit  side  by  side  all  over  the  house.  Each  member  usually 
occupies  the  same  place  for  the  whole  session,  and  has  pens,  ink  and  pa- 
per before  him.  There  is  evidently  no  such  formed  party  in  our  parlia- 
ment."— Page  459. 

The  last  feature  we  shall  notice  in  the  Norwegian  consti- 
tution is^  that  no  executive  ofiicer  of  government  sits  in  either 
house  of  the  Storthing.  This  appears  to  have  been  felt  as  an 
inconvenience,  and  "  there  is  a  proposition  from  government 
**  to  the  present  Storthing  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  giving  a 
*'  seat  and  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  to  one  coun- 
sellor of  State  in  each  of  the  houses  of  the  Storthing.  This  is 
approved  of  by  some,  as  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  dispatch  of  business :  others  think  it  contrary  to  the  re- 
presentative principle,  that  a  member  not  elected  by  any 
part  of  the  community  should  take  part  in  the  deliberations, 
**  and  influence  the  resolutions,  of  a  constitutional  assembly." 
(P.  460.) 

The  Norwegian  constitution  conforms,  in  this  respect,  with 
that  of  the  United  States ;  the  change  proposed  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  practice  of  France.  Mr.  Laing  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  plan;  we  incline  to  the  latter.  The  Norwegians^ 
Mr.  Laing  tells  us,  will  probably  permit  the  law  to  remain  as 
it  is,  as  they  are  generally  unwilling  to  change  any  part  of 
the  fundamental  law,  the  ^^  ground  law,''  fearing  the  efiect  the 


it 
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precedent  might  have  on  the  Swedish  court,  which  is  perpe- 
tuallj  striving  to  gain  power  and  influence  in  the  Storthing. 

As  for  the  influence  to  be  acquired  by  speaker,  it  is  of 
the  wholesome  and  legitimate  kind,  and  should  therefore  be 
no  bar  to  the  proposed  change ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
advantage  of  submitting  the  members  of  the  government  to 
the  searching  questions  of  any  member  is  not  lightly  to  be 
abandoned. 

We  have  now  given  a  connected  view  of  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  Norway,  drawn,  as  it  will  be  seen,  from  diflerent  parts 
of  Mr.  Laing's  book.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  as 
briefly  as  the  subject  wiU  admit,  the  system  of  judicature 
which  there  prevails. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Norway,  we  shall  first  state 
that  the  whole  country,  for  legal  purposes,  is  divided  into 
four  Stifis,  or  provinces.  These  again  are  further  subdivided 
into  sixty-four  SorenacrwerieSy  or  judicial  districts,  each  of 
which  last  comprehends  several  Prestigields,  or  parishes. 

To  each  of  these  divisions  there  is  a  distinct  tinbunal,  with 
a  supreme  court  of  ultimate  appeal  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
sitting  at  Christiania.  The  lowest  court,  one  not  of  law 
but  of  equity,  is  the  parish  Court  of  Mutual  Agreement,  an 
admirable  institution  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  The 
next  is  the  Court  of  the  Sorenscriver,  or  sworn  writer :  this  is 
the  lowest  court  of  law,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  a  soren- 
scrivery,  as  above  indicated.  The  court  next  above  is  the 
Stift  Amt  Court,  or  that  of  the  province ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  court  of  final  appeal,  the  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  located  at 
Christiania. 

The  parish  Court  of  Mutual  Agreement,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  wisest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Laing : 

"  Iq  every  parish  the  resident  householders  elect  every  third  year«  from 
among  themselves,  a  person  to  be  the  commissioner  of  mutual  agreement. 
He  most  not  practise  law  in  any  capacity,  and  his  appointment  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  amtman  or  highest  executive  officer  of  the  district. 
In  towns  or  large  and  populous  parishes  there  are  one  or  more  assessors 
or  assistants  to  the  commissioner,  and  he  has  always  a  clerk.  He  holds 
his  court  once  a  month  within  the  parish,  and  receives  a  small  fee  of  an 
ort  (ninepence)  on  entering  each  case.     Every 'Case  or  law-suit  whatso- 
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ever  must  pass  through  this  preliminary  court,  where  no  lawyer  or  attor- 
ney is  allowed  to  practise.  The  parties  must  appear  personally,  or  by  a 
person  not  professional.  Each  states  his  own  case,  and  his  statement  is 
entered  fully,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  the  protocol  of  the  commis- 
sioner, who  must  then  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement,  by 
proposing  some  middle  course  upon  which  both  may  agree.  He  acts,  in 
short,  as  a  private  arbiter  would  do,  and  gives  his  opinion  or  judgement 
accordingly.  If  both  parties  agree  to  his  finding  or  advice,  it  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  local  court  of  law,  or  Sorenskriver's  Court,  which  is 
also  held  within  each  parish,  to  be  sanctioned,  revised  as  to  rights  of  any 
third  parties,  and  registered ;  and  it  has,  without  expense,  the  validity  of 
a  final  decbion." — Page  219- 

If  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree^  they  may  go  to  the 
lowest  legal  conrt^  that  of  the  sorenskriver.  The  sorenskriver 
is  compelled  to  hold  a  court  in  every  parish  or  prestigield  of 
his  sorenskrivery  or  district,  once  in  every  quarter.  He  has 
jurisdiction  in  matters  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 

"The  sorenskriver's  court  is  of  great  importance.  Besides  judging  civil 
and  criminal  affairs,  it  is  also  the  court  of  registration  for  all  debts  affect* 
ing  property  in  his  district,  and  for  ascertaining  the  value  of,  and  the  suc- 
cession to,  all  property  of  deceased  persons,  according  to  the  Udal  law  of 
succession.    It  is  necessarily,  therefore,  a  jury  court."— Page  224. 

The  Stifts  Amt  Court,  which  is  the  next  superior  court  to 
that  of  the  Sorenskriver,  is  thus  constituted : 

"  It  consists  of  three  judges  with  assessors,  is  stationary  in  the  chief 
town  in  each  of  the  four  stifts  or  provinces  into  which  Norway  is  divided, 
and  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  all  the  Sorenskriver's  Courts  in  the  province, 
and  has  also  the  revision  of  their  administration.  In  all  criminal  matters 
whatsoever  the  sentence  of  the  Sorenskriver's  Court  is  sent  up  to  it,  before 
it  is  pronounced,  to  be  revised  and  sanctioned." — Page  229. 

The  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the 
court  of  final  appeal.  It  consists  of  seven  judges,  and  ^^by 
''  the  ground  law  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  constitu- 
''  tion,  and  is  independent  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
^^  branches.*'  (P.  333.)  To  this  court  appeals  are  carried  from 
the  Stifts  Amt  Courts  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Norway  is,  that  ^'  the  judge  is  responsible  for  his  legal  decision* 
^  Upon  an  appeal  from  it  to  a  higher  court,  he  must  defend 
^  it  there,  and  is  Uable  in  damages  for  a  wrong  decision/^ 
(P.334.) 

The  code  of  which  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  forms 

part  was  promulgated  in  1687 :  it  merely  embodied  the  old 
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laws  then  in  force ;  and  since  the  date  just  quoted^  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  judges  ^'has  been  ratiier  sharpened  than 
«  blunted-'^ 

This  remarkable  principle  certainly  runs  counter  to  all  our 
accustomed  feelings  on  the  subject;  and  yet,  when  we  ask 
ourselves  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  in  justification  of 
those  feelings,  we  find  ourselves  bound  to  class  them  among 
what  some  one  has  called  ^^respectable  prejudices/^  As  far 
as  the  well-being  of  the  community  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  remedy  against  a  wrong  decision — nay  more,  a 
means  of  preventing  wrong  decision — is  desirable.  What  so 
likely  to  be  efficient  as  rendering  the  judge  personally  re- 
sponsible ?  The  most  prominent  objection  is,  that  persons 
would  be  slow  to  accept  the  office  of  judge  in  such  a  case. 
But  Mr.  Laing  tells  us,  ^'  in  Norway  there  is  no  want  of  able 
^  lawyers  as  candidates  for  judicial  function,  with  all  its  re- 
^  sponsibilities.  Procurators  seek  to  be  sorenskirivers ;  ad- 
^  vocates  aspire  to  be  judges  in  the  Stifls  Amt  Courts  or 
**  Hoieste  Ret  Court"  (P.  239.) 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  with  responsibility  judges  would 
never  permit  the  law  to  remain  in  the  firightful  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  it  now  is  in  this  country.  The  common  law 
would  be  gradually  embodied  in  statutes :  statutes  would  be 
consolidated ;  until^  at  last,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  codi- 
fication, which  some  men  deem  now  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
siqierable,  would  vanish.  With  our  laws  in  a  more  defined 
and  certain  state,  responsibility  seems  to  be  at  once  robbed 
of  its  terrors.  However,  this  is  a  question  which  must  not 
be  discussed  incidentally;  it  demands  exclusive  and  most 
grave  consideration. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  Norwegian  jurisprudence, 
and  one  not  unworthy  of  adoption  in  this  country,  is,  that 

"  Loss  of  honour  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  specified  effective 
ponishment  in  the  crimiua]  law  of  Norway,  standing  next  in  degree  to 
loss  of  life.  The  possession  of  property  naturally  diffuses  through  all 
classes  the  self-respect,  regard  for  character  and  public  opinion,  circum- 
spection of  conduct  and  consideiation  for  others,  which  flow  from  and 
are  connected  with  the  possession  of  property,  and  render  these  influen- 
tial on  the  morals,  manuersy  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  •  •  *  *  The  exclusion  from  these  afiiairs  and  functions, 
(sodi  public  fiinctions  as  devolve  on  the  people,)  which  of  course  the  le- 
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gal  sentence  of  loss  of  honour  prodoces,  is  a  panishment  so  seTerely  felt« 
that  there  are  instances  of  cnlprits,  after  that  portion  of  their  punishment 
consisting  of  slavery  for  a  certain  period  had  been  completed,  retnming 
to  their  chains,  committing  for  the  purpose  some  petty  offence,  rather  than 
Yvre  as  outcasts  under  the  sentence  of  dishonour  among  their  former 
friends."— Page  231,  232. 

With  a  constitution  finee  as  that  of  Norway,  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  press  is  perfectly  free.  Nor  can 
it  well  become  otherwise,  as  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
''  ground  law/^  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  people  choose 
their  representatives :  to  choose  properly  they  must  know  the 
acts  of  those  representatives ;  without  a  free  press  how  are 
they  to  obtain  this  knowledge?  A  taxed  press  is  therefore 
an  anomaly  where  a  representative  legislature  has  existence. 
In  Norway  a  daily  paper  costs  2Ss.  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Laing 
says  they  frumished  ^^his  most  instructive  reading:''  in  this 
country  the  tax  amounts  to  26s. 

We  have  been  so  extremely  anxious  to  present  our  readers 
with  as  complete  a  view  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
Norway  as  our  limits  would  permit,  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
but  little  room  to  touch  upon  a  variety  of  interesting  topics 
which  are  treated  by  Mr.  Laing  at  length.  Some  few  how- 
ever we  cannot  wholly  omit,  though  we  must  necessarily  be 
exceedmgly  brief. 

Mr.  Laing  is  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  his  observations 
on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Norway  are  extremely  valuable. 
We  shall  only  remark,  in  general  terms,  that  cultivation  is  not 
in  so  high  a  state  as  in  Elngland,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Laing,  com,  cattle,  etc.  are  a  great  manufacture,  in  which 
enormous  capitals  are  invested,  and  which  can  at  all  times 
find  a  ready  market.  In  Norway  however,  where  almost 
every  man  is  both  producer  and  consumer,  where  the  town 
population  is  small  compared  with  ihot  of  the  country,  a  steady 
market  is  a  thing  unknown.  But  although  tillage  be  not  in 
the  highest  perfection,  happiness  is.  It  may  be  that  small 
proprietors  do  not  make  the  best  farmers. 

"  But  a  population  may  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  although  their 
country  is  very  well  fanned,  or  they  may  be  happy  although  bad  cul- 
tivators. Tlie  country  around  Rome  was  certainly  better  farmed  under 
the  Romans  than  it  is  now  under  the  Pope.  Was  it  a  happier  country 
then,  when  all  the  agricultural  labourers  were  slaves,  working  in  chains. 
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and  driven  to  and  from  their  work  like  beasts  of  burthen  ?  Our  West  In- 
dia colonies  were  better  farmed  under  the  slave  system,  especially  when 
fresh  slaves  could  be  imported  from  Africa,  than  probably  they  can  ever 
be  by  free  labour.  Which  is  the  happiest  state  of  the  population  ?  *  *  * 
Our  agricultural  writers,  indeed,  tell  us  that  labourers  in  agriculture  are 
much  better  off  as  farm  servants  than  they  would  be  as  small  proprietors. 
We  have  only  the  master's  word  for  this : — ask  the  servant." — Page  37* 

The  question  is,  after  all,  one  of  population, — that  is,  of  pro- 
portion of  people  to  land  and  capital.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Udal  tenure  operates,  in  keeping  down  numbers,  has  been 
already  fully  explained.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrine 
that  ^the  restraints  of  property '^  are,  more  than  all  other 
things^  efficient  as  a  check  upon  population. 

To  Buppty  the  want  of  a  regular  market  for  grain,  and  of  a 
regular  class  of  dealers,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  surplus 
of  one  district  or  one  season  may  be  rendered  available  for 
the  supply  of  another  district  or  season,  the  Norwegians  have 
a  remarkable  expedient  in  what  Mr.  Laing  calls  a  '^Com 
Bank/'  It  is  a  species  of  dep6t  of  mutual  assurance,  a  spe- 
cies of  office  of  deposit  and  discount,  where  the  medium  is 
not  money  but  grain.  The  farmer  who  has  grain  to  spare 
deposits  eight  bushels,  and  can  take  out  nine  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  about 
twelve  per  cent.  If  he  require  a  loan,  say  a  discount,  he  has 
to  repay  ten  bushels  for  eveiy  eight  he  takes  out :  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  charged  and  the  rate  received  pays  all 
expenses.  It  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  bonder 
or  peasant  proprietors.  In  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  there 
is  a  species  of  mutual  assurance  establishment  called  a  Cre- 
dit^ Vereiny  where  the  proprietors  pledge  their  estates  for  mu- 
tual accommodation.  Indirectly  it  operates  as  the  Norwe- 
gian com  banks  do,  but  through  the  intervention  of  a  market 
and  a  market  price.  It  checks  great  advances  and  great  de- 
clines ;  in  other  words,  it  equalizes  price,  and  therefore  con- 
sumption and  supply ;  and  in  fact  takes  the  place  of  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  the  competition  of  buyer  against  buyer  and 
seller  against  seller. 

fklucation  is  veiy  generally  difiused,  and  there  is  a  small 
tax  for  the  support  of  district  schools ;  but  the  higher  class  of 
university  education  is  unaccountably  expensive.  From  the 
general  diffusion  of  periodical  publications  Mr.  Laing  infers 
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that  there  is  a  very  extensive  reading  public.  One  word  here 
to  the  Bible  societies.  Whilst  Mr.  Laing  found  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  many  useful  books^  Bibles  could  not  be  founds 
either  among  the  booksellers  of  Drontheim  (p.  112)3  or  the 
book-dealers  at  the  fair  of  Levangor  (p.  243) ;  and  the  reason 
^ven  in  both  cases  was  the  same^  namely  that  they  dared  not 
siipply  themselves  in  the  usual  way  of  trade  for  fear  of  being 
undersold.  An  amateur  or  dilettante  trade  is  not  Ukely  to 
be  nearly  so  regular,  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  demand^ 
as  one  which  is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interests  of  trades. 
No  one  has  any  great  interest  in  the  due  distribution^  and 
accordingly  it  does  not  take  place.  Left  to  the  ordinary  ope- 
ration of  private  interest  there  is  no  fear  of  the  demand  not 
being  adequately  supplied.  The  only  efiect  produced  by  the 
operations  of  the  societies  who  profess  to  difiuse  the  Scrip- 
tures ia,  that  they  ^'  have  evidentiy  been  driven  out  of  the 
market'^  (p.  243). 

The  worst  feature,  perhaps  the  only  bad  one,  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Norway  is  that  trade  is  not  free.  Each  trade  is  mo- 
nopolized by  a  sort  of  guild  or  fraternity,  by  which  even  coun- 
try dealers  are  licensed;  so  that  in  this  respect,  but  in  this 
only^  the  Norwegians  are  in  the  same  abject  state  of  igno- 
rance as  a  London  alderman. 

Two  faults  only  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Laing ;  the  first 
is,  that  his  antiquarian  disquisitions  (always,  however,  acute 
and  interesting,)  are  sometimes  carried  too  far.  By  this  we 
mean  that  in  tracing  the  Norwegians  to  the  East  by  means 
of  the  analogies  of  language,  he  contents  himself  with  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  and  does  not  give  weight  enough  to  physical 
conformation.  The  reader  will  do  weU,  while  reading  Mr. 
Laing's  eighth  chapter,  to  have  Blumenbach  and  Lawrence 
at  his  side. 

The  other  portion  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  to  which  we  object 
is  the  coolness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  probable  seizure 
of  the  country  north  of  the  62nd  degree  of  latitude  by  Russia. 
If  England  be  bound  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Norwe- 
gian kingdom  in  one  case,  she  is  in  another;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Atlantic  port  to  Russia  would  certainly  be  no  justi- 
fication of  a  glaring  aggression,  which  we  apprehend  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  be  interested  in  preventing.    This 
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is  only  a  case  of  that  most  mischievous  fallacy,  that  ''the  end 
''justifies  the  means. '* 

In  spite  of  these  two  defects  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Laing's 
book  with  regret.  The  task  of  reviewing  the  work  has  been 
one  of  really  vivid  pleasm^.  We  have  seldom  met  with  so 
much  that  is  valuable  in  a  single  volume ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  its  perusal  should  be  deemed  a  pa- 
ramount duty  by  all  whose  station  involves  any  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


Article  II. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen.  By 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo,  1826-8. 

Second  Series,  2  vols.  8vo,  1829. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  2  vols. 
12mo.     Saunders  and  Otley.  1836. 

An  author  who  presents  himself  to  the  public  in  an  imusual 
dress,  partaking  neither  of  the  lighter  nor  the  more  solid 
fashions  of  the  literature  of  his  age^  must  make  his  way  to 
notice  hy  native  force  and  elasticity  of  character ;  since  men 
resist  nothing  so  pertinaciously  as  novelty^  in  works  of  ar- 
gument or  imagination.  Schiller  describes  the  '^literary 
artist/^  who  has  a  true  spiritual  commission  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  his  generation,  as  "  the  enemy  of  his  age  ;*^  and,  were 
other  proofs  wanting,  the  literary  history  of  this  century  alone 
would  show,  how  surely  clamour  and  opposition  await  the  first 
appearance  of  genius  on  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  how  re- 
luctantly they  give  way  to  its  final  ascendancy.  Genius  is 
solitary  and  singular ;  and  any  writer  who  does  not  embrace 
a  side,  or  wear  the  colours  of  party,  has  every  side  and  party 
against  him,  aS  in  a  religious  war  the  neutral  and  the  mode- 
rate are  persecuted  and  plundered  by  each  belligerent.  We 
are  sufficiently  tolerant  of  known  and  established  differences 
in  opinion ;  but  novelty  in  either  form  or  sentiment  gives  an 
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unpleasant  shock  to  our  indolence  or  self-love^  and  we  directly 
quarrel^  not  with  ourselves  for  having  slumbered^  but  with 
those  who  awaken  us. 

The  author  of  the  '^  Imaginary  Conversations/^  having  read 
both  men  and  books  attentively^  must  have  been  aware  of  this 
common  tendency ;  and  therefore^  when  he  first  published 
them^  could  hardly  have  expected  any  immediate  popularity 
for  his  works.  Had  his  speculations  been  confined  to  philo- 
sophy and  criticism^  he  must  have  awaited  at  least  one  turn 
of  the  tide  before  he  could  take  his  proper  station;  but  intro- 
ducing persons  and  poUtics^  and  tracing  them  with  a  pen  of 
no  common  sharpness  and  strength^  the  tardy  gi'owth  of  his 
reputation  can  have  caused  him  little  surprise.  The  interest 
however  excited  by  the  announcement  of  his  later  works 
proves,  that  his  earlier  ones  were  of  materials  stout  and  solid 
enough  to  resist  the  buffetings  which  every  sterling  writer 
must  look  for  when  he  first  pi-esents  himself. 

Mr.  Landor's  name  has  long  been  associated  with  whatever 
is  elegant  and  profound  in  scholarship  and  Uteraturej  he  ranks 
high  for  his  compositions^  both  in  prose  and  verse,  among  the 
modem  writers  of  Latin,  and  his  English  works  have  confirmed 
and  extended  his  classical  reputation.  Inboth languages, in  his 
poems  and  in  his  prose,  he  is  distinguished  for  a  rich  imagi- 
nation, for  manifold  erudition,  and  for  his  peculiar  skill  in  die 
conception  and  impersonation  of  character.  His  '^  Imaginary 
Conversations''  have  rescued  some  illustrious  characters  from 
misrepresentation  and  neglect,  by  placing  their  actions  in  an- 
other light  and  under  new  points  of  view ;  and  if  a  zealous 
temper  has  sometimes  led  him  to  extol  or  decry  on  insufficient 
grounds,he  has  furnished  the  correction  of  his  error,  by  awaken- 
ing curiosity  and  pointing  to  the  sources  of  information  and 
inquiry. 

llie  pains  bestowed  by  him  on  questions  of  grammatical 
analogy,  and  the  cultivation  of  style,  are  especially  valuable 
at  a  time  when  such  studies  are  in  general  but  lightly  prized. 
He  has  tried  the  capabilities  and  added  to  the  harmonies  of 
our  language.  The  example  he  has  set  of  correct  and  polished 
diction  will  not  be  followed  by  many ;  for  it  is  the  result  of 
labour  and  meditation,  not  a  ^ft  or  quality  of  the  mind.  His 
language  may  sometimes  appear  too  statdy,  and  deficient  in 
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sbsiplicity  and  ease^  but  it  is  always  remote  from  verbiage  and 
free  fit>in  aflfectation^  and  generally  borne  out  by  a  correspond- 
ing weight  and  energy  of  reasoning  and  reflection. 

Mr.  Landor's  reputation  has  been  slowly  won ;  perhaps  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  meridian.  He  is  too  massive  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  intellect  and  his  language  to  move  easily  or  swiftly 
upon  the  current  of  popular  favour.  His  opinions  are  less 
the  fruits  of  practical  experience,  than  of  learned  and  leisiu*ely 
meditation :  too  steady  and  reflective  for  those  who  seek  in 
bookB  for  excitement  only^  he  requires  more  attention  and 
previous  knowledge  than  such  readers  are  able  to  bring  with 
them.  He  is  too  uncompromising  and  contradictory  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  admirers  of  the  things  and  powers  that  be,  and 
too  familiar  with  history  and  experience  to  be  a  good  innovator, 
or  to  join  or  start  readily  a  popular  cry.  They  who  would 
follow  him  must  bring  with  them  some  reverence  for  the  past, 
to  balance  and  direct  their  aspirations  for  the  future.  They 
must  be  competent  to  remember  and  to  feel  how  much  we 
have  inherited  of  intellectual  and  social  order  and  truth,  and 
how  much  we  are  therefore  bound  to  transmit  to  others  un- 
impaired and  improved.  Landor  is  no  blind  iconoclast,  but 
would  rather  retain  and  renovate  both  image  and  shrine, 
than  give  them  over  for  desecration  to  the  ignorant  and  in- 
terested. His  zeal  is  speedily  kindled  at  the  presence  or  by 
the  apprehension  of  corruption  and  abuse ;  his  sympathies 
presently  awakened  by  suffering  and  sorrow ;  but  remove  abuse 
and  lighten  oppression,  and  the  tendency  both  of  his  heart  and 
understanding  is  reactive,  and  inclined  rather  to  steadiness 
than  change. 

Other  causes  however  than  aloofness  from  party  and  singu- 
larity of  temperament  and  manner  have  hindered  the  general 
acceptance  of  his  works.  The  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  the  "Imaginary  Conversations'*  must 
admit,  that  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  them  are  eccen- 
tric, and  many  inconsiderate.  We  do  not  speak  of  those  only 
which  fit)m  their  subjects  are  evidently  ephemeral,  but  of  some 
of  graver  import  and  contents.  But  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  ebullitions  and  escapes  of  an  irregular  humor- 
ousness,  which  in  another  edition,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  whole  series  of  Conversations,  may  be  reconsidered, 
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modified  or  withdrawn.  And^  after  every  allowance  and  abate- 
ment^ it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  a  great  writer  to  be  as  smooth  and  palatable  as 
those  of  a  Scotch  professional  quarto  or  a  charity-sermon. 

We  should  not  however  esteem  Landor  so  highly  were  his 
merits  confined  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  and 
style ;  although  to  analyse  and  wield  the  structm*e  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  language  is  no  common  power^  and  requires  greater 
efforts  of  the  understandings  and  more  solid  and  various  ac- 
quirements^  than  they  who  neglect  such  studies  are  willing  to 
allow.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  trim  and  garnish  periods  with 
Seneca  and  Blair^  another  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  add 
to  the  dignity  of  a  language  with  Cicero  and  Burke.  The 
'^  Imaginary  Conversations''  merit  notice  on  other  and  higher 
grounds;  they  furnish  the  historian  with  studies,  the  artist  with 
subjects,  the  critic  and  the  grammarian  with  new  canons  and 
analogies,  and  the  statesman,  if  he  will  listen  to  them,  with 
suggestions  of  providence  and  consistency.  In  his  latest  work 
Mr.  Landor  has  undertaken  one  of  the  most  difficult  species 
of  fiction,  and  one  in  other  hands  the  least  attractive  to  modem 
readers, — a  story  fi*om  classical  sources.  But  antiquity  with 
Landor  retains  its  simplicity,  and  resumes  the  freshness  of  its 
colours  and  the  integrity  of  its  proportions.  He  does  not 
avail  himself  of  the  illusions  of  name  and  place  to  hide  poverty 
of  invention,  or  to  mask  what  is  essentially  modem  in  its  cast 
and  conception,  and  what  if  undisguised  would  perhaps  at- 
tract Uttle  notice ;  but  he  impersonates  the  wisest  and  most 
illustrious  of  different  ages  and  countries,  to  give  variety  and 
weight  to  his  opinions,  and  to  embody  his  own  conclusions 
upon  many  important  questions  of  politics  and  Uterature. 

Lander's  original  project  was  ^'  to  give  imaginary  conver- 
sations, first  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  poets  and  statesmen, 
then  of  the  modem ;  in  which  there  should  be  discussions  on 
the  systems  of  the  ethics,  the  varieties  of  style,  the  defects  and 
excellencies  of  poetiy  and  poets."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  original  scheme  was  not  adhered  to,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
finally  completed ;  for  had  only  the  first  portion  of  it  been  ex- 
ecuted, we  should  have  a  Gi^ries  of  studies  for  the  artist  and  the 
historian,  accompanied  with  intelligent  views  of  ethnic  morals, 
criticisms  and  poetiy.    What  we  have  missed  may  partly  be 
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conjectured  from  the  letters  of  ''Pericles  and  Aspasia/^  wherein 
similar  topics  are  discussed  incidentally  as  they  arise.  Some 
of  the  blemishes  also  that  take  from  the  general  excellence  of 
the  "  Imaginary  Conversations/*  had  the  first  plan  been  kept 
to^  would  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  The  Holy  Alliance^  its 
puppets  and  showmen,  would  not  have  jostled  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  patriots.  We  should  have  been  spared  some 
extravagances  of  humour  and  spleen  by  a  less  frequent  mention 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  our  prospects  of  antiquity  would 
have  been  more  rarely  overcast  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitt 
and  his  satellites. 

But  the  departure  from  the  original  plan  is  to  be  regretted 
on  other  accounts  than  the  merely  avoiding  what  is  now  ob- 
jectionable in  the  dialogues.  Its  completion  would  have  done 
much  to  supply  a  void  space  in  literary  criticism,  which  few 
have  sufficiently  diversified  talents  and  learning  to  fill  up. 
The  distinctions  of  ancient  and  modem  art  have  been  acutely 
laid  down  by  Leasing,  and  illustrated  by  those  who  took  up 
and  carried  on  his  inquiries.  But  the  differences  between 
Ethnic  and  Christian  literature,  (for  these  perhaps  are  more 
correct  and  comprehensive  terms  than  Classic  and  Romantic,) 
have  never  been  thoroughly  discussed,  although  portions  of 
them,  as  the  Dramatic  by  Schlegel,  have  been  intelligently 
compared.  The  form  indeed  of  the  ^^  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions" would  not  have  allowed  the  question  to  be  treated 
orderly  and  consecutively ;  yet,  even  handled  by  a  variety  of 
speakers,  and  without  any  approach  to  scientific  method,  it 
would  have  been  firom  Landor  a  valuable  accession  to  philo- 
sophical criticism.  In  politics  too  we  should  have  gained 
juster  notions  of  the  constitutional  governments  of  antiquity 
than  modem  compilers  afford ;  but  this  portion  of  the  design 
is  less  to  be  regretted,  since  we  now  have  the  histories  of 
Niebuhr  and  ThirlwalL 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  '^  Conversations'* 
Landor  deprecates  being  personally  identified  with  the  opi- 
nions advanced  in  them.  ^'The  business  of  the  writer,** 
he  says,  ^^is  to  examine  the  most  interesting  and  important 
questions,  by  the  introduction  of  personages,  in  some  cases 
the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  in  others  the  least  pre- 
judiced and  preoccupied.    This  method  presents  occasionally 
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somewhat  like  dramatic  interest ;  and  where  that  is  deficient 
or  inadmissible^  historical  facts^  biographical  characteristics^ 
critical  disquisitions^  philological  observations^  and  philoso- 
sophical  truths  or  problems/'  This  method,  however  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  author,  makes  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  determine  his  proper  character  and  posi- 
tion. How  much  is  merely  dramatic  in  his  opinions?  and 
what  proportion  of  his  own  sentiments  has  he  attributed  to 
his  imaginary  interlocutors  ? 

Mr.  Landor  has  furnished  a  clue  which,  if  it  will  not  solve 
every  doubt  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  opinions  in  the 
dialogues,  will  help  us  to  form  a  pretty  exact  estimate  of  his 
station  and  character  as  a  writer.  In  his  dedications  and  pre- 
faces, in  supplementary  pages  to  some  conversations,  in  notes 
to  others,  he  has  spoken  in  his  own  person  upon  subjects 
connected  with  or  arising  from  the  dialogues,  and  m  general 
consonance  with  them :  sometimes  too  he  takes  part  in  them 
himself.  By  comparing  then  what  comes  from  the  author, 
with  what  he  assigns  to  his  imaginary  speakers,  we  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  attributing  to  him  any  opinion  or  proposition 
he  may  have  disclaimed. 

"  My  political  opinions  are  my  only  ones,  beyond  square  demonstration , 
that  I  am  certain  will  never  change.  If  my  muscles  have  hardened  in 
them  and  are  fit  for  no  other,  I  have  not  on  this  account  the  right  or  in- 
clination to  consider  a  friend  untrue  or  insincere,  who  declares  that  he 
sees  more  of  practical  good  in  an  opposite  quarter  to  that  where  we  agreed 
to  fix  the  speculative ;  and  that  he  abandons  the  dim  astounding  majesty 
of  mountain  scenery,  for  the  refreshing  greenness  and  easy  paths  of  the 
plain.  I  have  walked  always  where  I  must  breathe  hard,  and  where  such 
breathing  was  my  luxury ;  I  now  sit  somewhat  stiller,  and  have  fewer 
aspirations,  but  I  inhale  the  same  atmosphere  yet." 

"  Reference  to  the  virtuous  and  valiant  of  ancient  days  is  pedantic,  ad- 
miration of  heroism  is  puerile ;  nevertheless  I  walk  straight  across  the 
stubble-field,  whatever  may  stick  to  me,  burr  or  briar,  keeping  in  view  the 
distant  scenery  that  always  has  captivated  and  delighted  me." 

We  have  taken  these  sentences  from  difierent  parts  of  Mr. 
Landor's  works,  published  at  difierent  times,  since  they  convey 
characteristically  and  briefiy  the  peculiar  tone  and  temper  of  his 
mind.  The  etUcal  and  political  portions  of  the  dialogues  are 
the  first  to  attract  notice  and  inquiry,  as  being  the  most  gene- 
rally interesting,  although  equal  vigour  and  comprehension  of 
thoughtaredisplayedin  those  which  relate  to  the  cahner  subjects 
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of  literature  and  criticism.  There  is  some  difficulty  however  in 
accurately  stating  the  articles  of  Lander's  political  creed ;  not 
80  much  from  any  confusion  or  inconsistency  in  them^  as  from 
their  being  of  no  acknowledged  denomination  or  party  in  either 
church  or  state.  He  cannot  properly  be  termed  an  eclectic^ 
since  he  makes  no  compact  or  convention  with  his  opponents 
for  mutual  indulgence  and  admission ;  neither  is  he  a  dogma-> 
tisty  in  the  common  spirit  of  party^  for  he  thinks  too  compre- 
hensively^ and  his  acquaintance  with  the  past  is  too  solid  and 
general,  to  allow  of  his  being  onesided  either  in  feeling  or  in 
understanding.  His  temperament  is  aristocratic^  his  argu- 
ments and  aspirations  are  liberal  and  popular;  perhaps  some 
of  the  lines  of  his  own  character  are  to  be  found  in  his  por- 
tndture  of  Alfieri.  He  is  more  likely  to  be  understood  now, 
than  when  he  first  appeared  as  an  author ;  some  of  the  preju- 
dices most  adverse  to  his  views  have  lost  their  hold  or  disap- 
peared; the  nature  of  religious  toleration  is  better  known,  civil 
rights  are  more  equally  distributed,  and  many  of  the  obstruc- 
tions that  met  all  who  entertained  similar  sentiments  with 
Mr.  Lander's  have  been  broken  down  and  carried  away  by 
the  steady  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  basis  of  political 
action  is  wider,  and  its  path  and  tendency  better  regulated 
and  determined,  than  when  the  voice  from  the  '^  Imaginary 
Conversations'^  was  first  uplifted.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
reckon  up  our  gains  or  losses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation ;  but  the  general  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Europe  twenty  years  since  should  be  remembered^ 
in  drawing  a  just  estimate  of  thep  olitical  value  of  these  dia^ 
loguea. 

The  long  wars  that  followed  the  French  Revolution,  the 
anomalous  dynasty  that  sprung  from  the  ferment  and  subsi- 
dence of  its  eruption,  the  conflict  of  new  and  old,  of  rottenness 
with  hoUowness,  that  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  prime  instrument  of  violence  and 
change,  produced  effects  upon  the  political  system  which  few 
either  of  the  people  or  their  rulers  had  steadiness  to  contem- 
plate or  presence  of  mind  to  comprehend*  The  old  method 
of  governing  by  hereditary  parties  or  privileged  orders  at 
home,  and  abroad  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  a  conventional 
balance,  was  annihilated  in  some  countries  and  weakened  in 
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all.  Some  kingdoms^  like  Prussia,  derived  strength  and  closer 
union  from  the  shock ;  in  others^  as  in  Spain,  aspirit  that  had 
slumbered  for  a  centuiy  beneath  the  drowsy  pressure  of  the 
government  was  awakened,  and  would  not  be  put  to  sleep 
again.  England,  under  an  exclusively  Tory  administration, 
listened  more  willingly  to  the  proposals  of  sovereigns  and 
cabinets,  than  to  any  popular  pleas  or  remonstrances.  To 
prevent  a  renewal,  remote  or  near,  of  the  calamitous  scenes 
they  had  so  recently  witnessed,  seemed  naturally  so  important 
an  object  to  all  classes  of  men  in  every  nation,  that  any  plan  for 
restoring  order  and  permanence  to  the  pohtical  system  of  Eu- 
rope seemed  preferable  to  further  innovation.  But  in  their 
zeal  to  settle  and  tranquillize,  the  planners  of  the  future  order 
of  things  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  elements  of  society  were 
the  same,  and  admitted  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
as  formerly.  They  forgot  to  ask,  whether  any  new  classes 
had  in  the  interval  risen  into  political  existence ;  whether  any 
of  the  old  ones  had  dwindled  away,  or  become  unnecessary ; 
whether,  in  short,  the  sum  of  rights  and  claims  of  exemptions 
and  duties  had  undergone  any  material  changes,  or  remained 
the  same.  Hence,  although  charters  and  constitutions  were 
vouchsafed  to  some  states,  others  were  required  to  resume  their 
former  condition ;  and  by  some  ill  luck  it  happened,  that  those 
whom  change  woiild  have  benefited  were  tiie  very  people  to 
whom  it  was  forbidden.  In  this  game  of  fast  and  loose  one 
cool  and  wary  gamester  alone  was  the  winner ;  one  or  two 
others  pocketed  their  stakes,  or  declined  repaying  what  had 
been  staked  for  them ;  the  rest  went  home  with  decorations, 
snuff-boxes  and  the  costs.  The  new  political  edifice  looked 
well,  and  was  thought  to  do  credit  to  the  workmen  employed 
upon  it;  nor  did  those  who  had  secured  the  best  apartments 
in  it  make  any  complaints  of  their  quarters.  But  it  was  found 
before  long,  and  after  a  little  foul  weather  here  and  there, 
that  in  some  parts  the  foundations  were  bad,  in  others  that 
the  walls  were  settling  and  cracking ;  and  that  the  whole  build- 
ingy  excepting  as  before  certain  comers  of  it,  was  in  urgent 
need  of  repair.  It  was  found  too  that  an  unruly  and  mis- 
chievous spirit  had  entered  into  some  of  the  tenants,  formerly 
the  most  remarkable  for  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  proper  remedies,  and  little 
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time  to  be  lost  in  applying  them.  The  master-builders  formed 
an  alliance  to  ensure  the  durability  of  their  work^  and  to  restore 
as  much  as  possible  the  good  times  of  order  and  acquiescence. 
Some  aUo^  whom  the  rules  and  circumstances  of  their  own 
establishment  did  not  allow  to  join  the  alliance  conveniently, 
approved  of  it  and  subscribed  toward  its  maintenance.  All 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  foundations,  the  pay  of  the 
workmen  and  the  state  of  the  interior,  together  with  any 
general  questions  that  might  lead  to  particular  inferences,  were 
strictly  forbidden,  and  noise  and  irregularity  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates  promptly  punished. 

These  things  will  not  be  an  allegory  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  tlie  history  of  Europe  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  present  century.  The  period  was  less  remarkable 
for  political  crimes,  although  national  faith  was  not  very  scru- 
pulously observed  by  powerful  states  toward  weak  ones,  than 
for  Bupineness  and  indifference  to  the  symptoms  of  popular 
feeling.  An  empire,  already  dangerous  from  the  extent  of  its 
territories,  itsposition  and  resources,  was  allowed  to  strength- 
en its  frontiers  by  new  acquisitions,  and  to  reap  unmolested 
the  firuits  of  a  steady  and  sagacious  policy,  which,  if  subtilty 
were  wisdom,  would  merit  the  highest  praise.  The  opportunity 
was  lost  by  constitutional  governments  of  raising  up  around 
them  smaUer  states,  as  the  natural  barriers  against  the  en- 
croaching tide  of  sohtary  empire.  Free  communities,  that  call 
forth  the  personal  energies  and  intelligence  of  their  citizens, 
were  pushed  back  wherever  they  emerged.  Even  tiie  former 
system  of  international  policy,  which  the  French  revolution 
broke  down,  was  more  tolerant  of  the  names  of  Republic  and 
Confederation  than  the  new  one.  It  matters  not  that  some  of 
the  peoples  who  attempted  to  govern  themselves  were  unfit 
for  the  task;  their  helplessness  and  degeneracy  should  have 
moved  provident  statesmen  and  more  fortunate  nations  to  lift 
them  up  slowly  and  considerately,  instead  of  consigning  them 
to  empires  already  too  large,  as  apanages  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  royal  families.  All  however  were  not  unfit ; 
for  there  were  some  that  had  municipal  institutions,  repre- 
sentative forms  and  national  laws,  which  required  only  the 
pressure  from  above  to  be  removed  to  resume  their  ancient 
efficacy  and  Ufe.    But  the  ban  against  popular  forms  and  na- 
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tional  recollections  was  enforced  without  exception  or  favour; 
atheist^and  republican  were  declared  to  be  convertible  terms, 
and,  byja  useful  prejudice,  the  interests  of  this  world  were 
identified  with  the  hopes  and  conditions  of  the  next. 

It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Europe  within 
this  period,  to  introduce  intelligibly  any  accoimt  of  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  that  appear  in  the  '^  Imaginary  Conversations,'' 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  '^  Pericles  and  Aspasia,''  not  the  least 
remarkable  or  important  part  of  the  book.    To  historians  or 
statesmen  of  the  prerogative  school  Landor's  writings  must 
seem  like  the  world  turned  upside  down ;  for  while  legislators 
and  philosophers  are  made  to  discourse  like  reasoning  and  re- 
flecting men,  whatever  is  absurd  or  trivial  or  preposterous 
is  attributed  to  kings  and  their  ministers.    This  however  is 
not  intellectual  jacobinism,  that  would  bring  everything  down 
to  its  own  level :  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  author's 
habits  of  mind.     But  he  constantly  aims  in  his  ideal  portraits 
at  separating  real  fix>m  conventional  dignity :  careless  whether 
it  presents  itself  in  a  coat  of  frieze  or  of  silk.    Hence  it  comes 
that  many  names  are  mentioned  with  honour  in  these  dia- 
logues, which  at  court  or  on  change,  in  the  universities  and 
in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  literature,  are  but  coldly  repeated, 
when  they  are  repeated  at  all.    A  person  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Landor's  writings  might  justly  wonder,  upon  first  opening 
them,  into  what  company  he  had  come ;  he  might  attribute  to 
the  classical  partialities  of  a  scholar  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
ancient  names  in  the  titles  of  the  ^*  Conversations^^:  he  would 
account  for  the  presence  of  others,  taken  from  the  pages  of 
modem  history,  by  recollecting  that  ^'  biographical  characteiv 
istics*^  were  part  of  Mr.  Landor's  plan.   But  he  would  express 
or  feel  some  surprise  at  the  singular  taste  and  judgement  of  a 
writer  who  so  often  brings  forward  Spaniards,  Americans, 
and  modem  Greeks,  discoursing  upon  the  highest  matters 
of  church  and  state.    Yet  in  the  dialogue  between  Washing* 
ton  and  Franklin  are  to  be  foimd  some  of  the  author's  shrewd- 
est suggestions  on  points  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  reform : 
in  that  between  Lascy  and  the  curate  Merino  occur  his  sen^ 
timents  upon  the  most  useful  and  beneficent  form  of  govern^ 
ment  for  Spain ;  and  in  those  between  Odysseus  and  Tre^* 
lawney  and  Lopez  Bafios  and  Alpuente  he  details  the  faith  and 
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policy  of  the  more  powerful  European  states  in  their  dealings 
with  the  weaker. 

It  will  be  perceived  already  that  poUtical  economists^  and 
somepopularwriters  of  history^  willfindhttle  in  the  ^'Imaginary 
Conversations''  to  confirm  or  favour  theirviews.  Thetendency 
of  these  diah^ues  is  to  assert  the  preeminence  of  man  over 
station  and  circumstance^  of  laws  over  arbitrary  distinctions 
between  man  and  man ;  of  governments  which  rest  upon  the 
intelligence  and  activity  of  their  subjects  and  citizens^  above 
those  which  exist  by  the  carelessness  or  indifierence  of  the 
governed.  If  these  notions  seem  to  be  derived  firom  the  past 
rather  than  firom  present  experience,  still  they  are  valuable 
as  helping  to  view  the  question  firom  an  opposite  point  to  the 
leoeiTed  one.  They  may  remind  the  historian  that  men  are 
neither  masses  nor  quantities,  to  be  shifl;ed  and  transported,  to 
be  added  to  and  subtracted  firom,  at  the  will  and  convenience 
of  a  firaction  of  themselves :  they  may  suggest  to  the  econo- 
mist that  money  is  not  the  only  form  of  national  wealth,  that 
home-happiness  may  be  a  worthy  object  of  legislation,  that 
national  education  is  a  neglected  but  an  urgent  duty  of  the 
state,  and  that  a  splendid  coiurt  or  a  colossal  church  are  not 
always  proofs  of  substantial  prosperity. 

Having  stated  our  agreement  with  many  of  Mr.  Landor's 
poUtical  sentiments,  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  others 
of  them.  His  earnest  sympathy  with  the  Greek  cause  has  led 
him  into  some  strange  inconsistencies  respecting  Russia.  The 
mere  facts  of  belonging  to  the  same  church,  and  of  thinking 
alike  upon  the  divine  procession  and  image-worship,  seem  in 
Mr.  Landor's  eyes  to  convert  the  most  crafty  and  encroaching 
power  in  Europe  into  the  most  hberal  and  humane.  He  who 
from  his  ideal  vantage-ground  hurls  his  bolts  against  kings 
and  muu8ters>  prelates  and  congresses,  is  taken  on  a  sudden 
with  an  odd  &ncy  of  bepraising  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and 
of  expecting  fix>m  him  a  new  esra,  of  salvation  and  fireedom  for 
an  oppressed  race !  Much  allowance  is  perhaps  to  be  made  for 
the  hopes  of  one  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  hberation,  and  for 
Ids  concentrating  them  on  one  point,  when  in  all  other  quar- 
ters he  had  seen  them  baffled  and  fruitless.  But,  in  the  wide 
lange  of  his  historical  studies,  can  Mr.  Landor  have  so  entirely 
neglected  the  page  of  Russian  history,  as  not  to  have  learned 
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that^  whatever  may  be  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign^ 
the  character  of  the  government  remains  unchanged;  and  that, 
however  absolute  in  other  respects  the  emperor  may  be,  in  his 
foreign  policy  he  is  but  the  steersman  of  a  ship  whose  course 
has  been  laid  down  for  him^  and  whose  instructions  are  to  per- 
form the  voyage  as  compendiously  and  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  possible. 

We  dissent  also  from  his  antipathies  to  Pitt  and  Canning, 
as  extravagant  and  unjust ;  from  his  prejudices  against  Fox, 
and  the  Whig  party  of  his  time,  as  immoderate  and  not  always 
intelligible.  The  faults  committed  by  these  party-leaders  were 
less  those  of  the  individuals,  than  of  the  systems  they  found 
and  followed.  Clubs  and  family  connexions  were  the  cradles 
of  the  statesmen,  the  fingerposts  of  the  administrations  of  the 
day.  Whigsand  Tories  halved  an  oligarchical  principle  between 
them,  and  contended  for  the  predominence  of  their  respective 
sections.  Neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  could  look  over  and  beyond 
their  age,  like  Chatham  or  their  contemporary  Burke :  they 
could  only  direct  its  passions  and  embody  its  prejudices.  But 
when  Mr.  Landor  would  have  us  take  Pitt  for  a  man  unversed 
in  literature,  and  even  hostile  to  it, — when  he  draws  him  sy- 
stematically profligate  and  low-minded, — when,  overlooking 
Fox's  oratorical  powers,  he  points  to  his  historical  perform- 
ances,— ^we  lament  that  such  nebulae  should  be  found  upon  the 
broad  and  luminous  disk  of  the  ^'Imaginary  Conversations:'^ 

"  Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  iDcredulus  odi.*' 

Although  philosophical  questions  are  introduced,  these 
dialogues  are  not  strictly  speaking  philosophical:  they  are 
demonstrative  and  didactic,  but  dialectic  reasoning  does  not 
enter  into  their  plan.  Whatever  of  dramatic  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Dialogue  arises  from  our  anxiety 
to  discover  how  the  argument,  after  all  its  curves  and  wind- 
ings, is  to  end :  personal  character,  wherever  it  is  displayed^ 
is  developed  from  within ;  the  distinctions  of  the  interlocu- 
tors are  intellectual.  But  in  the  '^  Imaginary  Conversations" 
the  arguments  are  modified  by  what  is  known  historically  of 
the  personages  introduced:  there  is  in  them  somewhat  of 
dramatic  identity  as  weU  as  interest.  We  come  to  know 
the  different  speakers  as  in  a  picture,  not  merely  by  what 
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they  are  made  to  say,  or  by  the  sides  in  disputation  they 
assume. 

We  have  not  produced  any  vouchers  for  the  opinions  we 
have  expressed  upon  the  '^  Imaginary  Conversations/'  This 
form  of  composition  is  less  easily  illustrated  by  extracts  than 
any  other.  The  shorter  dialogues^  although  many  of  them 
are  of  great  excellence^  would  not  give  a  full  impression  of  the 
author's  manner^  nor  of  his  various  powers  of  fancy  and  hu- 
mour, of  wit  and  invective,  of  passion  and  pathos,  of  reason 
and  imagination;  they  would  not  display  the  depth  of  his 
learning,  the  extent  of  his  resources,  nor  his  orderly  and  apt 
employment  of  them.  The  longer  exceed  our  limits.  Of  some 
we  have  already  indicated  the  subjects ;  and  many  upon  po- 
pular and  interesting  topics  are  too  well  known,  and  have 
been  too  long  before  the  pubUc,  to  render  any  fresh  mention 
of  them  necessary.  For  exhibiting  however  the  widest  range 
of  thought,  the  most  felicitous  illustrations,  and  most  equal 
and  harmonious  language,  we  should  refer  to  the  Conversa- 
tions between  Marcus  and  Quinctus  Cicero,  between  Penn 
and  Peterborough,  Leopold  and  the  President  du  Paty,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke.  This  last  is  the  most  grace- 
ful exposition  of  the  art  of  contentment  and  a  happy  life 
that  ever  came  forth  from  the  most  evenly-balanced  philoso- 
phy ;  it  has  the  tenderness  of  Epicurus  without  his  material- 
ism and  darker  speculations,  and  the  sweetness  of  Taylor 
when  he  lays  aside  his  polemics.  Of  those  into  which  pas- 
sion and  pathos  enter,  rather  than  reflection  and  argument, 
we  would  point  to  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  Hannibal  and  Mar- 
cellua.  Lady  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  For  argumentative 
discuflsion,  we  should  distinguish  Barrow  and  Newton,  Dio- 
genes and  Plato,  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke.  For  the  quiet 
presence  of  beauty,  meditative,  retired  and  contented,  we 
should  turn  to  Milton  and  Marvel,  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  to  the  second  dialogue  between  Demosthenes  and 
Eubulides.  For  legislative  speculations,  to  RomiUy  and  Per- 
cival,  Rousseau  and  Malesherbe,  and  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin ;  for  ecclesiastical,  to  King  James  and  Casaubon.  Whe- 
ther in  an  English  park,  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Ashbourne 
with  Izaac  Walton,  Cotton,  and  WiUiam  Oldways,— on  the 
cathedral-green  at  Arezsso  with  Chaucer,  Boccacio,  and  Pe-^ 
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trarca^ — among  mountain-holds  with  Odysseus^ — in  BarroVa 
study^  or  with  Ludlow  contemplating  the  grave  of  Blake  in 
Westminster  Abbey^ — the  genius  loci  is  always  present  and 
propitious  to  the  imagination  of  the  author  and  to  the  per* 
ception  of  his  readers. 

This  enimieration  however  is  incomplete;  for  if  it  includes 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  '^  Conversations/^  it  specifies  only 
their  leading  characteristics^  and  omits  much  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  them.  In  the  gravest,  reflection  and  reasoning  are 
lightened  and  illustrated  by  episodes  of  humour,  that  reminds 
us  in  its  quaint  and  hearty  tone  of  the  old  comedy :  those 
which  partake  most  of  beauty  and  pathosabound  also  in  sterl- 
ing and  strenuous  thought ;  and  the  lightest  and  most  ephe- 
meral in  their  subjects  are  redeemed  from  levity  by  some 
pointed  truth  or  some  apt  application.  It  would  be  equally 
impossible  also  to  convey  by  extracts  a  notion  of  the  fertility 
and  happiness  of  Mr.  Landor's  illustrations:  they  fix  time 
and  place,  country  and  character,  indelibly;  they  are  not 
merely  metaphors,  or  the  dress  and  imagery  of  the  thoughts, 
but  proofs  and  analogies  unexpectedly  brought  forward  and 
ingeniously  discovered;  they  surprise  us  into  conviction 
when  our  decision  is  in  suspense.  Sometimes  they  have  the 
homely  truth  of  a  Flemish  picture,  and  sometimes  they  are 
fetched  fix>m  the  furthest  regions  of  the  imagination :  they 
are  witty  and  profound,  and  not  only  help  the  thought  but 
surmount  and  inclose  it :  they  detect  new  properties  in  fancy, 
and  lead  to  new  combinations  of  it. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  dialogue  between  Marcus 
and  Quinctus  Cicero  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  ^'Imaginary 
Conversations'*;  partly  because  Mr.  Landor  moves  with  more 
ease,  energy  and  self-possession  through  the  regions  of  anti- 
quity than  elsewhere ;  and  partly  that,  although  in  others  he 
may  have  displayed  more  passion  or  humour,  or  acuteness, 
in  none  has  he  identified  so  completely  his  ideal  portraiture 
with  historical  truth.  It  is  a  solemn  valediction  to  all  he  had 
known  of  virtuous  and  sacred,  pronounced  by  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Rome,  the  evening  before  his  death,  over  the 
ruins  of  the  republic  he  had  preserved  and  sustained  singly 
and  so  long  in  evil  days  and  amid  evil  tongues.  The  spirits 
of  the  brothers,  as  they  walk  along  the  shore  of  Formiie  fin: 
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the  last  time^  become  calmer  and  more  closely  united  to  one 
another,  beneath  the  influence  of  evening,  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  and  the  thought  of  that  security  and  quietude  to 
which  both  were  drawing  near.  We  can  give  a  few  passages 
only  from  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue,  where  its  tone  grows 
more  earnest  as  the  night  closes  rotmd  them. 

"  Qmac/M. — I  see  the  servants  have  lighted  the  lamps  in  the  house 
earlier  than  asnal,  hoping,  I  suppose*  we  shall  retire  to  rest  in  good  time ; 
that  tomorrow  they  may  prepare  the  festivities  for  your  hirthday.  Within 
bow  few  minutes  has  the  night  closed  in  upon  us !  Nothing  is  left  discern- 
ible of  the  promontories,  or  the  long  irregular  breakers  under  them  :  we 
have  before  us  only  a  faint  glimmering  from  the  shelb  in  our  path  and 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  arbutus. 

"  Afareuf. — The  Circean  hills«  and  the  island  of  Parthenope,  and  even 
the  white  rocks  of  Amur*  are  become  undistinguishable.  We  leave  our 
Cato  and  our  LucuIIus,  we  leave  Cornelia  and  her  children*  the  scenes  of 
friendship  and  the  recollections  of  greatness,  for  Lepidus  and  Octavius  and 
Antonins ;  and  who  knows  whether  this  birthday,  between  which  and  us 
only  one  other  day  intervenes,  may  not  be,  as  it  certainly  will  be  the  least 
pleasarable,  the  last  1 

'*  Death  haa  two  aspects ;  dreary  and  sorrowful  to  those  of  prosperous, 
mild  and  almost  genial  to  those  of  adverse  fortune.  Her  countenance  is 
old  to  the  young,  and  youthful  to  the  aged :  to  the  former  her  voice  is  im- 
portunate, her  gait  terrific :  the  latter  she  approaches  like  a  bedside  friend, 
and  calls  in  a  whisper  that  invites  to  rest.  To  us,  my  Quinctus,  advanced 
as  we  are  on  our  way,  weary  from  its  perplexities  and  dizzy  from  its  pre- 
cipices, she  gives  a  calm  welcome, let  her  receive  a  cordial  one. 

"  If  life  is  a  present,  which  any  one,  foreknowing  its  contents,  would 
have  willingly  declined,  does  it  not  follow  that  any  one  would  as  willingly 
give  it  up,  having  well  tried  what  they  are  ?  I  speak  of  the  wise  and  rea- 
sonable^  the  firm  and  virtuous ;  not  of  those  who,  like  bad  governors,  are 
afraid  of  laying  ^own  the  powers  and  privileges  they  have  been  proved 
unworthy  of  holding.  Were  it  certain  that,  the  longer  we  live,  the  wiser 
we  become  and  the  happier,  then  indeed  a  long  life  would  be  desirable : 
but  since  on  the  contrary  our  mental  strength  decays,  and  our  enjoyments 
of  every  kind  not  only  sink  and  cease,  but  diseases  and  sorrows  come  in 
place  of  them,  if  any  wish  is  wise,  it  is  surely  the  wish  that  we  should  go 
away,  unshaken  by  years,  undeprest  by  griefs,  and  undespoiled  of  our  bet- 
ter faculties.  Life  and  death  appear  more  certainly  ours  than  whatsoever 
else :  and  yet  hardly  can  that  be  called  so,  which  comes  without  our  know- 
ledge, and  goes  without  it;  or  that  which  we  cannot  put  aside  if  we  would, 
and  indeed  can  anticipate  but  little.  The  former  there  are  few  who  can 
regulate  in  any  way,  none  who  can  order  what  it  shall  receive  or  exclude. 
What  value  then  should  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  wise,  when  duty  or  ne- 
cessity calls  him  away  ?  or  what  reluctance  should  he  feel  on  passing  into 
a  state,  where  at  least  he  must  be  conscious  of  fewer  checks  and  inabili- 
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ties  ?  Such,  my  brother,  as  the  brave  commander,  when  from  the  secret 
and  dark  passages  of  some  fortress,  wherein  implacable  enemies  besieged 
him,  having  performed  all  his  duties  and  exhausted  all  his  munition,  he 
issues  at  a  distance  into  open  day. 

"  Everything  has  its  use ;  life  to  teach  us  the  contempt  of  death,  and 
death  the  contempt  of  life.  Glory,  which  among  all  things  between  stands 
eminently  the  principal  object,  altho  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
philosophers  as  mere  vanity  and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects 
which  nothing  else  could  have  stirred,  and  places  them  where  they  can  best 
and  most  advantageously  serve  the  commonwealth.  Glory  can  be  safely 
despised  by  those  only  who  have  fairly  won  it :  a  low,  ignorant,  or  vicious 
man  should  dispute  on  other  topics.  The  philosopher  who  contemns  it, 
has  every  rogue  in  his  sect,  and  may  reckon  that  it  will  outlive  all  others. 
Occasion  may  have  been  wanting  to  some ;  I  grant  it :  they  may  have  re- 
mained their  whole  lifetime  like  dials  in  the  shade,  always  fit  for  use  and 
always  useless ;  but  this  must  occur  either  in  monarchal  governments,  or 
where  persons  occupy  the  first  stations  who  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  secondary,  and  whom  Jealousy  has  guided  more  frequently 
than  Justice. 

"  It  is  true  there  is  much  inequality,  much  inconsiderateness,  in  tlie  di- 
stribution of  fame.  The  principles  according  to  which  honour  ought  to 
be  conferred,  are  not  only  violated,  but  often  inverted.  Whoever  wishes 
to  be  thought  great  among  men,  must  do  them  some  great  mischief.  The 
longer  he  continues  in  doing  things  of  this  sort,  the  more  he  will  be  ad- 
mired. The  features  of  Fortune  are  so  like  those  of  Genius  as  to  be  mis- 
taken by  almost  all  the  world.  We  whose  names  and  works  are  honour- 
aUe  to  our  country,  and  destined  to  survive  her,  are  less  esteemed  than' 
those  who  have  accelerated  her  decay :  yet  even  here  the  sense  of  injury 
rises  from  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  merit,  the  tone  of  which  is' 
deeper  and  predominant. 

"  When  we  have  spoken  of  life,  death,  and  glory,  we  have  spoken  of  all 
important  things,  except  friendship :  for  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and 
other  inferior  attainments,  are  either  means  conducible  to  life  and  glory, 
or  antidotes  against  the  bitterness  of  death.  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and 
necessity,  but  we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than 
if  we  could.  I  have  observed  your  impatience :  you  were  about  to  appeal 
in  favour  of  virtue,  but  virtue  is  included  in  friendship*  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  Lelins ;  nor  have  I  ever  separated  it  from  philosophy  or  from 
glory.  On  friendship,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs,  I  would  say 
little.  Could  I  begin  my  existence  again,  and,  what  is  equally  impossible, 
could  I  see  before  me  all  I  have  seen,  I  would  choose  few  acquaintances, 
fewer  friendships,  no  familiarities.  This  rubbish,  for  such  it  generally  is, 
collecting  at  the  base  of  an  elevated  mind,  lessens  its  highth  and  impairs' 
its  character.  What  requires  to  be  sustained,  if  it  is  greater,  falls ;  if  it 
is  smaller,  is  lost  to  view  by  the  intervention  of  its  supporters. 

"  In  literature  great  men  suffer  more  from  their  little  friends  than  from 
their  potent  enemies.     It  is  not  by  our  adversaries  that  our  early  shoots 
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of  glory  are  nipt  and  broken  off,  or  our  later  pestilentially  blighted ;  it  is 
by  those  who  lie  at  our  feet,  and  look  up  to  us  with  a  solicitous  and  fixt 
regard^  antil  our  shadow  grows  thicker  and  makes  them  colder.    Then 
they  begin  to  praise  us  as  worthy  men  indeed  and  good  citizens,  but  as 
rather  vain,  and  what  (to  speak  the  truth)  in  others  they  should  call  pre* 
samptoous.    They  entertain  no  doubt  of  our  merit  in  literature ;  but  jus- 
tice forces  them  to  declare  that  several  have  risen  up  lately  who  promise  to 
surpass  us.    Should  it  be  asked  of  them  who  these  are,  they  look  modesty 
and  tell  you  softly  and  submissively  it  would  ill  become  them  to  repeat  the 
eulogies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  that  no  man  pronounces  his  own  name 
so  distinctly*  as  another's.     I  had  something  of  oratory  once  about  me» 
and  was  borne  on  high  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  Greeks.    Thus  they 
thought  of  me ;  and  they  thought  of  me,  Quinctus,  no  more  than  thus : 
they  had  reached  the  straits,  and  saw  before  them  the  boundary,  the  im- 
passable  Atlantic  of  the  intellectual  world.     But  now  I  am  a  bad  citizen » 
and  a  worse  writer :  I  want  the  exercise  and  effusion  of  roy  owd  breath 
to  warm  me :  I  must  be  chafed  by  an  adversary :  I  must  be  suppoited  by 
a  crowd :  I  require  the  forum,  the  rostra,  the  senate :  in  my  individuality 
I  am  nothing. 

"  Qatnchtf. — I  remember  the  time  when,  instead  of  smiling,  you  would 
have  been  offended  and  angry  at  such  levity  and  impudence. 

**  Marcu9. — The  misfortunes  of  our  country  cover  ours.  I  am  imper- 
ceptible to  myself  in  the  dark  gulph  that  is  absorbing  her.  Should  I  be 
angry  ?  anger,  always  irrational,  is  most  so  here.  These  men  see  those 
above  them  as  they  see  the  stars :  one  is  almost  as  large  as  another,  almost 
as  bright ;  small  distance  between  them  :  they  cannot  quite  touch  us  with 
the  forefinger ;  but  they  can  almost ....  and  what  matters  it !  they  can 
titter  as  many  things  against  us,  and  as  fiercely,  as  Polyphemus  did 
against  the  heavens." 

"  Qatnc/vf. — Excuse  my  interruption.  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  a  plea- 
sant thing  reported  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  said  at  supper,  your  language 
is  that  of  an  AUobrox. 

"  MarcuB. — After  supper,  I  should  rather  think,  and  with  Antonius.  Asi- 
aina,  urged  by  the  strength  of  instinct,  picks  from  amidst  the  freshest  herbage 
the  dead  and  dry  stalk,  and  doses  and  dreams  about  it  where  he  cannot  find 

it. Acquired,  it  is  true,  I  have  a  certain  portion  of  my  knowledge, 

■nd  consequently  of  my  language,  from  the  Allobroges :  I  cannot  well 
point  out  the  place ;  the  walls  of  Romulus,  the  habitations  of  Janus  and 
of  SatOTD,  and  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  which  the  confessions  I  ex- 
torted from  their  ambassadors  gave  me  in  my  consulate  the  means  of 
saving,  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this  terrace. 

Q«tiicl«#.— Certainly  you  have  much  to  look  back  upon,  of  what  is 
proper  and  efficacious  to  console  and  elevate  you  :  but  to  leave 
behind  ns  onr  children,  if  indeed  they  will  be  permitted  to  stay  behind,  is 
ptinfoj. 

"  Afomf.^  Among  all  the  contingenc'.es  of  life,  it  is  that  for  which  we 
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ought  to  be  the  best  prepared,  as  the  most  regular  and  ordinary  in  the 
course  of  nature.  We  bequeath  to  ours  a  field  illuminated  by  our  glory 
and  enriched  by  our  example  :  a  noble  patrimony,  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Pretor  or  proscriber.  Nor  indeed  is  our  fall  itself  without  its 
fruit  to  them  :  for  violence  is  the  cause  why  that  is  oflcn  called  a  calamity 
which  is  not  so,  and  repairs  in  some  measure  its  injuries  by  exciting  to 
commiseration  and  tenderness.  Tlie  pleasure  a  man  receives  from  his 
children  resembles  that  which  with  more  propriety  than  any  other  we  may 
attribute  to  the  Divinity :  for  to  suppose  that  his  chief  satisfaction  and 
delight  should  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he  has  done  or  can  do, 
is  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  a  runner  or  a  wrestler.  The'formation  of 
a  world,  or  of  a  thousand  worlds,  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  formation  of  an 
atom.  Virtue  and  intellect  are  equally  his  production ;  but  he  subjects 
them  in  no  slight  degree  to  our  volition.  His  benevolence  is  gratified  at 
seeing  us  conquer  our  wills  and  rise  superior  to  our  infirmities ;  and  at 
tracing  day  after  day  a  nearer  resemblance  in  our  moral  features  to  his., 
We  can  derive  no  pleasure  but  from  exertion  :  he  can  derive  none  from  it ; 
since  exertion,  as  we  understand  the  word,  is  incompatible  with  omnipo- 
tence. 

"  Qmnctus, — Precede,  my  brother.     In  every  depression  of  mind,  in 

every  excitement  of  feeling,  my  spirits  are  equalized  by  your  discourse ; 
and  that  which  you  said  with  rather  too  much  brevity  of  our  children, 
soothes  me  greatly. 

"  Marcua."^!  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  in  what  I  have  spoken.  And 
yet— «h  Quinctus !  there  is  a  tear  that  Philosophy  cannot  dry,  and  a  pang 
that  will  rise  as  we  approach  the  Gods. 

"  There  are  two  things  which  tend  beyond  all  others,  after  divine  philo- 
sophy,  to  inhibit  and  check  our  ruder  passions,  as  they  grow  and  swell  in 
us,  and  to  keep  our  gentler  in  their  proper  play :  and  these  two  things 
are,  the  moderate  indulgence  of  every  seasonable  sorrow  and  of  every  in- 
offensive pleasure.  Nay,  there  is  also  a  pleasure,  humble,  it  is  true,  but 
graceful  and  insinuating,  which  follows  close  upon  our  very  sorrows,  re- 
conciles us  to  them  gradually,  and  sometimes  renders  us  at  last  undesirous 
altogether  of  abandoning  them.  If  ever  you  have  remembered  the  anni- 
versary of  some  day,  whereon  a  dear  friend  was  lost  to  you,  or  seen  to 
suffer,  tell  me  whether  that  anniversary  day  was  not  purer  and  even  calmer 
than  the  day  before.  The  sorrow,  if  there  should  be  any  left,  is  soon 
absorbed,  and  full  satisfaction  takes  place  of  it,  while  you  perform  a  pious 
office  to  Friendship,  required  and  appointed  by  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
When  my  INilliola  was  tome  away  from  me«  a  thousand  plans  preseoted 
themselves  tumultuously  or  successively,  for  imniortalizmg  her  memory,  and 
rabing  a  monument  up  to  the  magnitude  of  my  grief.  The  grief  itself  hat 
done  it :  the  ^ears  I  then  shedd  over  her  assuaged  it  in  mc,  and  did  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  for  her,  or  hoped,  or  wished.  I  called  upon 
Tulliola :  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  heard  me :  her  glory  was  a  jiart  of 
mine  and  mine  of  hers :  and  when  Eternity  had  received  her  at  my  faaiukb 
I  wept  no  longer.    The  tenderness  wherewith.  I  mentioned  and  sow  men- 
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tioQ  her,  tho  it  sospends  my  voice,  brings  what  consoles  and  comforts 
me :  it  is  the  milic  and  honey  lefl  at  the  sepulcher,  and  equally  sweet  (I 
hope)  to  the  departed. 

"The  Gods,  who  have  given  us  our  affections,  permitt  us  surely  the  uses 
and  the  signs  of  them.  Immoderate  grief,  like  everything  else  immode- 
rate, is  useless  and  pernicious  ;  but  if  we  did  not  tolerate,  and  endure  it, 
if  we  did  not  prepare  for  it,  meet  it,  commune  with  it,  if  we  did  not  even 
cherish  it  in  its  season,  much  of  what  is  best  in  our  faculties,  much  of  our 
tenderness,  much  of  our  generosity,  much  of  our  patriotism,  much  also  of 
oar  genius,  would  be  stifled  and  extinguished. 

"  When  I  hear  any  one  call  upon  another  to  be  manly  and  to  restrain 
his  tears,  if  they  flow  from  the  social  and  the  kind  aflfcctions,  I  doubt  the 
humanity  and  distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  counseler.  If  he  were  humane, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  and  to  sympathize  than  to  lecture  and 
to  reprove ;  and  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  consider  that  tears  are  given 
us  by  nature  as  a  remedy  to  aflliction,  altho,  like  other  remedies,  they 
should  come  to  our  relief  in  private.  Philosophy,  we  may  be  told,  would 
prevent  the  tears  by  turning  away  the  sources  of  them,  and  by  raising 
up  a  rampart  against  pain  and  sorrow.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Philosophy, 
quite  pure  and  totally  abstracted  from  our  appetites  and  passions,  instead 
of  serving  us  the  better  for  being  so,  would  do  us  little  or  no  good  at  all. 
We  may  receive  so  much  light  as  not  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as 
to  be  worse  than  foolish. 

"  My  eloquence,  whatever  (with  Pollio's  leave)  it  may  be,  would  at  least 
have  sufficed  me  to  explore  these  tracts  of  philosophy,  which  the  Greeks, 
as  I  said,  either  have  seldom  coasted  or  have  left  unsettled.  Altho  I 
think  I  have  done  somewhat  more  than  they  have,  I  am  often  dissatisfied 
with  the  scantiness  of  my  stores  and  the  limits  of  my  excursions.  Every 
(question  has  given  me  the  subject  of  a  new  one ;  the  last  has  always  been 
better  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  Archimedes,  whose  tomb  appears  now 
before  me,  as  when  I  first  discovered  it  at  Syracuse,  I  could  almost  ask  of 
my  «nemy  time  to  solve  my  problem.  * 

**  Quinctus !  Quinctus !  let  us  exult  with  joy :  there  is  no  enemy  to  be 
appeased  or  avoided.  W<  are  moving  forward,  and  without  exertion, 
thither  where  we  shall  know  all  we  wish  to  know,  and  how  greatly  more 
than,  whether  in  Tusculum  or  in  Formise,  in  Rome  or  in  Athens,  we  could 
ever  h'ope  to  leam !"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  606,  609,  617—622. 

The  ethnic  portions  of  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations'*  pre- 
pared us  to  expect,  when  "  Pericks  and  Aspasia"  was  an- 
nouncefl,  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Landor.  Passion  and  partiality,  and  all 
the  causes  that  perplex  and  mislead  the  judgement,  no  longer 
adhere  to  ancient  life.  Antiquity,  like  a  city  in  the  long 
twilight  of  a  high  northern  latitude,  before  the  stir  and  tumult 
of  the  day  are  begun,  gires  to  our  view^  its  squares  and 
arenoes,  its  temples  and  palaces,  its  places  of  assembly,  its 
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havens  Anl  «u!:--:rt».  with  sonie^hat  indeed  of  indistinctness, 
but  ^ith  a  quier^ie  and  leisure  for  ob^enration  which  the 
pre«€  n  .-^  of  life  unsetilr^  az  i  <>bs«cure5*  Our  expectations  have 
not  been  dlsar^: luted:  *•  Pericles  and  Aspasia**  is  conceived 
and  executed  i^ith  a  purity  ^rA  fjluess  of  design,  and  with  a 
hap;^:r.e5S  in  the  oriiiiiii:a  of  its  parts,  that  enable  ns  to  try 
it  by  the  stricter  canons  of  criticism  applicable  to  this  spe- 
cie? of  n».'ticn. 

If  Mr.  Landor  his  Lai  tew  models  of  any  excellence  before 
him  in  this  specie>  of  c-'nip«>>ition.  he  has  not  wanted  prece- 
dents, Fe^  of  them  however  have  any  noticeable  merits. 
«  Ttl^'maq-e,"  whkh  sh  xild  never  be  mentioned  without  vene- 
ration for  the  auth.Vs  superiority  to  his  a^  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  firvevlom  of  costmerce  and  relir.ous  toleration,  hardly 
belongs  to  the  dass^  Irs  mythol  sy  b  a  sickly  and  colourless 
exotic:  its  characters  are  feebly  copied  firom  the  Odyssey. 
The  *  Vie  de  Sethoe,*  by  the  Abbe  Terassoiu  is  cumbroils  and 
uncritica! :  the  author  collects  and  repeats,  without  selection 
or  meth^vt  all  the  tiles  he  could  find  in  ancient  writers  about 
Esrvnt.  The  -  Vova^j^^  dWntenor^  are  n >t  devoid  of  fency,  and 
are  ile<:antlY  wrinen ;  bu:  its  author  was  one  of  those  who  at 
tlie  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv  dressed  up  a  shallow  and 
lUvntious  philoijophy  in  the  trapping??  of  paganism.  Barth^ 
IcmPs  Anacharsis  is  valuable  to  the  scholar  for  its  references, 
and  praiseM-orthy  for  the  patient  industry  of  its  compiler.  It 
would  nv>t  however  deserve  notice  among  worts  of  fiction, 
had  not  the  Abbe  committed  a  £iuh«  often  repeated  by  smne 
of  higher  literary  pretensions.  He  makes  all  Grecian  histoiy 
ef  one  ase,  and  brinss  toeether  all  the  pneat  men  who  were 
K>-ing  at  the  same  time,  but  remote  in  place,  and  not  likefy  to 
meet,  men?lv  for  the  accoomKidatioa  of  his  Scvthian  traveller. 
Wieland*s  novtls  of  this  kind  gained  him  a  high  reputation, 
when  first  pabhshed^  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
will  retain  it.  His  genius  was  better  suited  to  tlie  sdemnities 
of  duvafay  and  the  p^ieantry  of  tairy-land,  than  to  the 
severer  graces  of  ancient  manners.  His  cheerful  fancy,  and 
his  essy  and  mnsKal  language^  with  some  dexterity  in  his 
plots  and  scenery,  made  him  acceptable  in  his  own  country, 
and  beyond  it.  He  had  the  facility  of  a  delightfiil  writer,  but 
neither  tlie  learning  nor  tbe  instinctive  taste  of  a  correct  one. 
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The  story  of  Valerius  is  well  put  together,  and  is  not  an  in- 
accurate picture  of  the  society  and  manners  of  Rome  under 
Trajan^  a  period  wherein  something  of  the  plainness  of  a 
better  age  was  imited  with  the  refinement  of  the  Augustan ; 
but  its  effectiveness  is  diminished  by  the  unnatural  stifihess 
of  the  style.  Works  of  fiction,  from  classical  sources,  have 
not  been  uncommon  of  late  in  our  popular  literature.  To 
relish  them  properly,  however,  the  organ  of  marvellousness 
should  be  strongly  developed.  Something  of  distrust  or  sur*- 
prise  is  excited  at  finding  ourselves  in  the  company  of  an 
Athenian  sage,  appointed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair  of  the  most  flotuishing  of  the  later  philoso- 
phical schools ;  nor  does  the  surprise  diminish,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures  he  displays  the  endurance  of  a  sala- 
mander and  the  agility  of  a  rope-dancer.  Our  faith  is  also 
exercised  when  we  find  the  principal  manager  of  a  temple  of 
Isis  in  a  Greek  city,  bearing  a  Median  name  and  boasting  of 
his  descent  firom  the  Pharaohs,  and  when  the  said  Egypto* 
Median  has  such  useful  and  potent  instruments  within  call^ 
as  a  witch,  an  earthquake  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

A  writer  of  secondary  rank  and  reputation  may  attract 
notice  by  a  &shionable  novel  or  a  romance ;  but  it  requires 
great  popularity,  or  great  excellence,  to  succeed  in  a  story 
upon  a  classical  subject.  They  who  in  after  life  continue 
the  studies  of  their  early  education  are  few  in  number ;  and, 
being  in  possession  of  the  substance,  do  not  perhaps  greatly 
care  for  representations  of  it.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
resort  to  fiction  as  to  a  species  of  excitement,  wish  to  have  it 
on  the  easiest  terms,  and  delight  neither  in  being  sent  back 
to  their  imperfect  or  unpleasant  recollections  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  or  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  nor  in  being  called  upon 
to  enter  on  a  new  train  of  objects  and  associations.  The 
imaginative  connections  of  a  classical  story  are  more  difficul 
to  follow  and  retain  than  those  of  a  novel  or  romance.  They 
require  more  intellectual  exertion  than  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  ease  and  amusement.  There  is  indeed  a  way  of 
new-vamping  the  antique  that  gets  rid  of  some  of  these  in- 
conveniences, by  introducing  the  light  and  everyday  charac- 
ters that  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  with  now  and  tnen 
one  of  a  tragic  or  melodramatic  cast  in  a  timic  or  a  toga ;  and 
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by  '*  calling  a  rose  a  gtdj  and  a  nightingale  a  bulbul,^'  anti- 
quity may  be  made  as  easy  of  comprehension  and  delectable 
as  any  picture  of  modem  life.  But  this  is  masquerade^  and 
not  representation^  and  passes  off  as  easily^  and  with  as  little 
effort  to  the  parties  invited^  as  those  motley  assemblies  them* 
pelves. 

But  a  picture  of  antiquity  by  Mr.  Landor  is  not  so  easily 
composed^  nor  can  it  be  taken  in  at  a  glance^  nor  turned 
away  from  without  further  notice  and  consideration.  It  is 
worthy  of  attention  both  for  itself  and  for  the  reflections  it 
suggests  and  inspires.  We  derive  from  it  clearer  views  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  and  consistent  representation  of  times 
and  manners  so  opposite  to  our  own^  and  hints  equally  use- 
ful to  the  artist  and  the  historian^  of  what  they  must  reject 
and  what  admits  in  producing  a  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
antique.  The  conditions  of  this  excellence  are,  an  imagina- 
tion that,  even  in  its  widest  range,  moves  in  obedience  to  a 
strict  law  of  synchronism ;  which  not  only  admits  nothing  in 
the  copy  unknown  or  foreign  to  the  original;  but  even  in  the 
remoteness  of  antiquity  can  discern  distinctions  of  times  and 
shades  and  differences  of  manners,  and  refuses,  for  any  pro- 
spect of  being  more  brilliant  and  effective,  to  depart  fix>m  the 
strong  outlines  and  the  sober  coloiu^  of  ancient  life.  An.  in- 
timate acquaintance,  not  only  with  what  ancient  authors  have 
delivered  to  us,  but  with  what  also  they  imply  or  suppose, 
must  furnish  the  necessary  materials.  It  will  not  do  to  make 
a  few  hasty  meals  upon  antiquity,  but  we  must  derive  our 
daily  aliment  from  it,  if  it  is  to  assimilate  with  our  minds, 
and  impart  to  them  its  form  and  substance.  Fragmentary 
learning  is  dangerous  to  trust  to  in  any  subject  requiring  in- 
vention, selection  and  consistency ;  it  is  apt  to  desert  on  the 
fii'st  summons,  and  to  betray  more  secrets  than  it  could  ever 
keep. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Lander's  attainments,  of  his  skill 
in  drawing  character,  and  of  the  ethnic  cast  and  complexion 
of  his  intellect  and  imagination.  How  far  our  views  are  just 
may  perhaps  be  seen  by  a  nearer  examination  of  his  latest 
work. 

The  plan  and  contents  of  ^*  Pericles  and  Aspasia,'^  are  thus 
§tatcd  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed,  which,  although  brief. 
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contains   more  than  one  useful  hint  to  writers  of  classical 
fiction. 

"  He  who  opens  these  letters  for  a  history  of  the  times  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Did  he  find  it  in  a  Montague's  or  a  Walpole's  ?  and  yet  perhaps 
he  ran  over  them  witli  pleasure.  If  he  cannot  do  the  same  here,  if  he  re- 
grets that  naany  are  wanting  of  Pericles,  let  him  take  comfort  in  learning 
by  heart  the  two  first  ''Years"  of  Thucydides,  and  in  repeating,  as  he  walks 
along,  the  sterling  and  strenuous  orations  they  contain.  It  is  easy  to 
throw  pieces  of  history  into  letters,— many  have  done  it ;  but  there  is  no 
species  of  composition  so  remote  from  verisimilitude.  Who  can  imagine 
to  himself  a  couple  of  correspondents  sitting  down  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
never  turning  their  eyes  toward  any  other  object?  Better  stand  on  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  and  look  about  us." 

These  Iett«*s  open  with  the  arrival  of  Aspasia  from  Miletus 
at  Athena,  and  close  with  the  death  of  Pericles  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  period,  if  not  the  most 
brilliant,  was  the  most  steadily  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
Athens.  Their  heroic  age  was  past;  but  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  invest  the  present  and  the  rising  generation  of 
citizens  with  something  of  the  personal  glories  of  Salamis  and 
Plataea.  The  confederation  of  wliich  Athens  was  the  head  re- 
tained all  its  vigour,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  its  early  loy- 
alty to  the  principles  that  gave  it  birth.  Neither  Sparta,  nor 
Thebes,  nor  Macedon,  nor  the  feudal  aristocracies  of  Thrace 
and  Thessaly,  possessed  energy  or  intelligence  enough,  or  in- 
stitutions sufficiently  compact  and  solid,  to  make  them  equal 
rivals  of  the  city  of  Pallas.  The  constitution  of  Athens,  al- 
though expanded  and  adapted  to  a  wider  and  a  nobler  sphere 
of  action  than  M-as  contemplated  in  its  original  structm-e,  or 
by  its  earlier  modifications,  was  unimpaired.  By  retrenching 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  it  was  relieved  from  the  in- 
cubus of  oligarchy,  while  the  provident  firmness  of  Pericles 
resisted  or  corrected  all  violent  and  arbitrary  change.  The 
executive,  conducted  by  a  single  hand,  gained  steadiness,  ra- 
pidity and  precision ;  and  the  annual  elections  of  the  magi- 
strates subjected  the  administration  to  the  frequent  censure 
or  approval  of  the  people.  A  strict  (economy  in  the  public 
offices,  and  the  submission  of  all  accounts,  and  of  all  proposals 
of  expenditure,  to  the  popular  assemblies  for  the  sanction  of 
the  state,  enabled  the  government  to  practise  a  wise  magmfi- 
cence  in  all  its  foreign  relations.     Public  works  and  coloni- 
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sation  gratified  the  pride  or  the  ambition  of  the  wealthier  ci- 
tizens^ while  they  afforded  employment  and  maintenance  to 
the  poorer^  and  drew  closer  aroimd  the  state  the  affinities  and 
affections  of  all.  The  moral  and  social  principles  that  create 
and  perpetually  renew  the  spirit  of  nationality  were  not  yet 
undermined  by  the  plague,  nor  loosened  by  protracted  war^ 
nor  by  that  cosmopolite  tendency  which,  even  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  was  effacing  the  native  lines  of 
the  Athenian  character.  A  people  never  assumed  a  more  im- 
posing attitude  than  in  the  war  with  Persia,  nor  a  more  ma- 
jestio  and  graceful  one  than  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Aspasia  arrives  at  Athens  at  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Festivals  of  Bacchus,  when  the  dramatic  representations  be- 
gan. The  ^^  Prometheus  Bound  '^  had  commenced,  when  she 
entered  the  theatre  in  the  dress  of  an  Athenian  boy. 

"  In  the  giddiness  of  youth,  he  forgot  to  tell  me  that,  not  being  yet 
eighteen  years  old,  he  coald  not  be  admitted,  and  left  me  on  the  steps.  My 
heart  sank  within  me,  so  many  young  men  stared  and  whispered ;  ytK 
never  was  stranger  treated  with  more  civility.  Crowded  as  the  theatre 
was,  (for  the  tragedy  had  begun,)  every  one  made  room  for  me.  When  they 
were  seated,  and  I  too,  I  looked  towards  the  stage ;  and  behold  there  lay 
before  me,  but  afar  off,  bound  upon  a  rock,  a  more  majestical  form,  and 
bearing  a  countenance  more  heroic,  I  should  rather  say  more  divine,  than 
ever  my  imagination  had  conceived !  I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before 
1  discovered  that  as  many  eyes  were  directed  towards  me  as  towards  the 
competitor  of  the  gods.  I  was  neither  flattered  by  it  nor  abashed.  Every 
wish,  hope,  sigh,  sensation,  was  successively  with  the  champion  of  the 
human  race,  with  his  antagonist  Jove,  and  his  creator  Eschylus.  How 
often,  O  Cleone,  have  we  throbbed  with  his  injuries !  how  often  hath  his 
vulture  torn  our  breasts !  how  often  have  we  thrown  our  arms  around 
each  other's  neck,  and  half  renounced  the  religion  of  our  fathers !  £vea 
your  image,  so  inseparable  at  other  times,  came  not  across  me  then ;  Pro- 
metheus stood  between  us.  He  had  resisted  in  silence  and  disdain  the 
cruellest  tortures  that  Almightiness  could  inflict ;  and  now  arose  the 
Nymphs  of  Ocean,  which  heaved  its  vast  waves  before  us ;  and  now  they 
descended  with  open  arms  and  sweet  benign  countenances,  and  spake  with 
pity ;  and  the  insurgent  heart  was  mollified  and  quelled. 

"  I  sobbed — I  dropt. 
—  "  Everything  appeared  to  me  an  illusion  but  the  tragedy.  What  was 
divine  seemed  human,  and  what  was  human  seemed  divine. 

<*  An  apparition  of  resplendent  and  unearthly  beauty  threw  aside,  with 
his  slender  arms,  the  youths,  philosophers,  magistrates,  and  generals  that 
surrounded  me,  with  a  countenance  as  confident,  a  motion  as  rapid;  and  a 
command  as  unresisted  as  a  god. 


«« 
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*'  'Stianger!'  said  he*«  <  I  come  from  Periclesi  to  offer  you  my  assbt- 
ance.' 

*'  I  looked  in  his  face;  it  was  a  child's. 

"'We  have  attendants  here  who  shall  conduct  you  from  the  crowd/ 
said  he. 

*• '  Venus  and  Cupidft'  cried  one. 

" '  We  are  dogs,'  growled  another. 

Worse  !'  rejoined  a  third, '  we  are  slaves  !* 

'  Happy  man !  happy  man  \  if  thou  art  theirs/  whispered  the  next  in 
his  ear,  and  followed  us  close  behind. 

**  £pimedea  wept  over  me  when  I  entered  her  house,  and  burned  incense 
before  the  Gods,  and  led  me  into  my  chamber."— Vol.  i.  pp.  *l,  11)  13. 

We  have  aQowed  oarselyes  tlie  transcription  of  an  entire 
Ecene^  as  it  is  one  that  conveys  some  notion  of  the  author's 
manner  of  delineating  ethnic  life.  There  is  a  frugality  of  de- 
tails, a  watchftilness  over  sentiment  and  object,  and  a  cautioua 
husbandry  in  description,  in  these  portraitures  of  antiquity, 
equalled  by  Goethe  alone,  who  could  represent  all  things,  be- 
cause in  the  revolutions  of  his  spiritual  growth  he  had  expe- 
rienced all  and  impersonated  all.  As  we  wish  however  to 
exhibit  Landor's  political  and  ethical  opinions  rather  than  his 
ideal  creations,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  graver  matters 
in  future,  only  making  room  for  the  presence  of  Sophocles. 

''  Aspasia  to  Cleone.        * 

Sophocles  left  me  about  an  hour  ago. 

Hearing  that  he  was  with  Pericles  on  business,  I  sent  to  request  he 
would  favour  me  with  a  visit  when  he  was  diseugaged.    After  he  had 
taken  a  seat,  I  entreated  him  to  pardon  me,  expressing  a  regret  that  we 
hardly  ever  saw  him,  knowing  as  I  did  that  no  person  could  so  ill  with- 
stand the  regrets  of  the  ladies.     I  added  a  hope  that,  as  much  for  my  sake 
as  for  the  sake  of  Pericles,  he  would  now  and  then  steal  an  hour  from  the 
Muses  in  our  behalf. 
"  '  Lady ! '  said  he, '  it  would  only  be  changing  the  place  of  assignation.' 
■'  *I  shall  begin  with  you'  said  I,  'just  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  be  familiar, 
and  desire  of  you  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  chorus  in  King  Edipus,  which, 
although  I  have  redd  the  tragedy  many  times,  and  have  never  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  representation,  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.' 
"  I  took  up  a  volume  from  the  table.  .  .  . 

" '  No,'  said  I,  '  this  is  Electro,  my  favourite :  give  me  the  other.'    We 
unrolled  it  together. 
'"  Here  it  is ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  about  the  LawtV 
"  He  looked  over  them,  first  without  opening  his  lips ;  then  he  redd  them 


*  Alcibiades. 

-f  Is  this  a  correct  exclamation — ^at  Athens  ? 
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in  a  low  voice  to  himself;  and  theui  placing  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
against  his  forehead, 

" '  Well !  I  certainly  did  think  I  nnderstood  it  at  the  time  I  wrote  it.' 
Cleone !  if  you  could  see  him  you  would  ftdl  in  love  with  htm.  Fifteen 
olympiads  have  not  quite  run  away  with  all  his  youth.  What  a  noble 
presence !  what  an  open  countenance  1  what  a  brow !  what  a  mouth ! 
what  a  rich  harmonious  voice !  what  a  heart,  full  of  passion  and  of  poetry !'" 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  55,  57. 

Mr.  L&ndor  has  avoided  a  common  fault  with  those  who 
io^oduce  historical  personages  into  fiction^  that^  namely^  of 
pressing  into  their  service  all  who^  by  any  possible  connection 
or  accident,  can  be  brought  into  the  story.  Weakly-drawn 
characters  only  require  to  be  shown  in  clusters  that  they  may 
support  and  shelter  one  another ;  he  who  is  rich  in  concep- 
tions can  alone  afford  to  be  frugal  of  them.  In  ^'  Pericles  and 
Aspasia^'  the  persons  are  few^  and  their  arrangement  and 
grouping  simple.  Cleone  of  Miletus^  Pericles^  Anaxagoras^ 
and  Alcibiades  in  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood^  beautiful 
as  Apollo  and  wilful  as  Hermes^  occupy  the  foreground,  and 
supply  the  action  with  sufficient  variety :  these  are  chiselled 
with  great  freedom  and  beauty ;  others^  as  Meton,  Euripides 
and  Thucydides,  are  merely  traced.  There  are  several  epi- 
sodes ;  that  of  Xeniades,  the  rejected  lover  of  Aspasia,  him- 
self as  vainly  beloved  by  Cleone,  connects  itself  with  the  story 
by  giving  to  Cleone  a  tenderness  and  grace  that  make  her 
letters  more  interesting  than  even  Aspasia's.  Poems,  remarks 
on  poetry  and  anecdotes  of  poets,  observations  on  dress,  on 
manners  and  institutions,  Greek  and  Barbarian  stories  of 
childhood,  of  Miletus,  and  of  some  who  had  seen  or  remem- 
bered the  Persian  in  Greece,  speeches  and  letters  of  Pericles 
upon  the  great  affairs  he  had  conducted,  and  his  political  ri- 
valry with  Cimon^  his  valedictory  address,  when  sinking  under 
the  pestilence,  to  Athens  and  Aspasia,  and  Cleone's  death  at 
the  tomb  of  Xeniades,  make  up  the  two  volumes. 

We  forbear  extracting  any  of  the  numerous  poems  in  these 
letters,  since  the  pleasure  derived  from  them  lies  more  in  the 
truth  of  the  copy  than  in  its  intrinsic  beauty.  If  to  give  a 
lively  and  faithful  impression  of  antiquity  be  among  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  fiction,  the  difficulties  increase  ten-fold  when 
the  forms  and  properties  of  its  poetry  are  to  be  represented. 
Not  merely  the  existence  of  rhyme  with  us,  and  the  absence 
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of  metre  in  its  classical  sense^  produce  the  dissimilarity  •  but 
the  purely  sensuous  nature  of  ethnic  poetry^  and  its  strict 
reality,  make  modem  attempts  to  imitate  its  character^  unless 
executed  with  the  instinctive  happiness  of  genius,  as  cold  and 
lifeless  as  the  first  draught  of  a  landscape  before  the  colours 
and  shading  are  laid  on.  Goethe's  ^Iphigenia  in  Tauris^' 
and  Shelley's  ^^Hymn  to  ApoUo''  are  poems  of  admirable 
beauty^  but  their  beauty  is  secondary  to  the  art  displayed  in 
their  composition.  How  many  images  must  their  authors  hare 
rejected,  how  entirely  must  the  ordinary  laws  of  association 
have  been  suspended  in  their  construction !  The  acutely  sen* 
sitive  Greeks  needed  no  stimulants  to  passion  and  pity ;  the 
outward  forms  and  the  natural  relation  of  objects  sufficed  them^ 
without  that  multitude  of  inward  analogies  by  which  we 
connect  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds.  The  simple 
imagery  and  mechanism  that  satisfied  a  Greek  poet,  would 
subject  a  modem  one  to  the  charge  of  poverty  of  conception, 
if  indeed  he  could  construct  a  poem  of  such  elements  at  all. 
The  poetry  in  '^  Pericles  and  Aspasia*'  is  severely  ethnic  in  its 
conception:  Mr.  Landor  however  has  not  attempted,  like 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  introduce  the  ancient  measures  of  verse, 
which  do  not  assimilate  with  our  language ;  but  he  has  scru- 
pulously observed  the  higher  laws  that  regulate  the  choice*  of 
sentiments  and  images.  The  poems  are  attributed  to  many 
well-known  names,  the  loss  of  whose  lyrical  works  is  among 
the  heaviest  detriments  of  literature, — to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus, 
Myrtis  and  Corinna,  and  Cleobuline  of  Lindos.  Apart  from 
the  letters  they  would  probably  obtain  little  notice ;  since,  in 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  ancient  art,  they  have  necessarily 
forgone  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  modem.  Considered 
however  as  imitative,  and  as  written  with  reference  to  the 
letters,  they  afford  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Landor  impersonates  aeras  the  most  distant;^ 
and  manners  the  most  removed  from  our  own. 

The  character  of  Anaxagoras  is  drawn  with  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  dignity  of  manner,  that  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
august  old  men  in  RaphaePs  pictures.  Tranquil,  majestic, 
patient  and  truth-loving,  he  is  described  by  Aspasia,  **  as  the 
"  tme,  firm,  constant  friend  of  Pericles ;  the  golden  lamp  that 
"  shines  perpetually  on  the  image  I  adore.'*    He  lends  a  sobei* 
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grandeur  to  the  splendid  station  of  Pericles  and  to  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  Aspasia.  The  fidgetty  and  feverish  temper  of  the 
Sophists^  among  whom  however  Lander  places  Socrates,  and 
their  perpetual  vexation  of  questions  they  could  never  settle^ 
are  contrasted  with  the  cheerful  equanimity  and  the  truth- 
loving  spirit  of  the  philosopher  of  Clazomenai.  After  his  ba- 
nishment in  old  age  fi:x)m  Athens,  for  thinking  otherwise  of 
the  Qods  than  the  multitude  or  the  devout,  he  vmtes  thus  to' 
Fericles  and  Aspasia  from  Lampsacus. 

—  "  Enough  of  this :  I  have  somewhat  less  to  say  about  myself.  The 
people  love  me,  for  I  am  no  philosopher  here,  and  have  scarcely  a  book, 
in  the  house.  I  begin  to  find  that  eyes  are  valuables  and  books  utensils. 
Sitting  at  my  door,  I  am  amused  at  the  whistle  of  curlews,  and  at  their 
contentions  and  evolutions,  for  a  better  possession  than  a  rabble's  ear. 
Sometimes  I  go  down,  and  enjoy  a  slumber  on  the  soft  deep  sands :  an 
unexpected  whisper  and  gentle  flap  on  the  face  from  the  passing  breeze 
av^akens  me,  or  a  startling  plash  irom  the  cumbersome  wave  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer.  Idleness  is  as  dear  to  me,  reflection  as  intense,  and 
friendship  as  warm  as  ever."— Vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

'"This  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  life.  Oblivion  throws  her  light  coverlet 
over  our  infancy ;  and  soon  after  we  are  out  of  the  cradle  we  forget  how 
soundly  we  had  been  slumbering,  and  how  delightful  were  our  dreams. 
Toil  and  pleasure  contend  for  us  almost  the  instant  we  rise  from  it ;  and 
weariness  follows  whichever  has  carried  us  away.  We  stop  awhile,  look 
around  us,  wonder  to  find  we  have  completed  the  circle  of  existence,  fold 
our  arms,  and  fall  asleep  again." — Vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

Alcibiades  is  described  by  Pericles  to  be  ^^  as  beautiful^ 
*^  playful^  and  uncertain  as  any  half-tamed  young  tiger,  feasted 
'^  and  caressed  on  the  royal  carpets  of  Persepolis.'*  The  ge- 
nius of  the  great  Athenian  statesman  did  not  descend  lineally, 
but  was  inherited,  without  his  wisdom  and  conduct,  by  hk 
kinsman  the  son  of  Cleinias,  the  most  brilliantly-gifted  and 
mischievous  citizen  of  Athens.  His  early  youth  alone  enters 
into  the  aera  of  these  letters,  but  the  lines  of  his  future  cha- 
racter are  traced  in  them. 

"  Pericles  was  always  desirous  that  he  should  study  oratory,  in  order 
that  it  might  keep  him  at  home>  gratify  his  vanity  the  most  perfectly  and 
compendiously,  and  render  him  master  of  his  own  thoughts  and  diose  of 
others.  He  plainly  told  Pericles  that  he  could  learn  little  from  him  except 
dissimulation. 

" '  Even  that/  replied  Pericles,  '  is  useful  and  necessary :  It  proceeds 
from  self-command.  Simulation,  on  the  contrary  is  falsehood,  and  easily 
acquired  by  the  meanest  intellect.    A  powerful  man  often  dissembles :  he 
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stands  erect  in  the  course  of  glory,  with  open  brow  but  with  breath  sup- 
preat :  the  feebler  mind  is  leady  to  take  refuge  in  its  poverty,  under  the 
sordid  garb  of  whining  simulation.' 

**He  thea  remarked  to  Pericles,  that  his  oratory  was  somewhat  like  his 
0CQiK>my;  wanting  in  copiousness  and  display. 

"'Alcibiades!'  said  my  husband,  'it  Is  particularly  this  part  of  it 
which  I  could  wish  you  to  adopt.  In  oratory,  there  are  few  who  can  af* 
ford  to  be  frugal :  in  economy,  there  are  few  who  can  afford  to  act  other- 
wise  than  frugally.  I  am  a  publick  man,  and  it  little  becomes  me  to  leave 
room  for  suspicion  that,  by  managing  ill  my  own  small  affairs,  I  may  be 
negligent  in  the  greater  of  the  commonwealth,  lliere  are  kingdoms  in 
niiace  and  Asia*  where  the  cares  of  government  are  consigned  to  ministers 
or  satraps,  and  where  it  shall  be  thought  honourable  and  glorious  in  one 
of  these  functionaries  to  die  in  debt,  after  managing  the  treasury.  But 
sorely  there  is  in  this  no  proof  whatever  that  he  managed  it  discreetly : 
OB  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that,  neglecting  his  household, 
he  left  the  community  in  worse  disorder.  Unquestionably  he  was  a  dis- 
honest man,  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  the  extent  of  his  estate.  Forbearance 
from  accumulation  in  his  own  house,  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  merit  by  the 
most  inconsiderate,  in  one  who  can  unlock  the  treasury  to  every  relative, 
ev^ny  friend,  every  associate  and  every  dependent.  Such  persons  will  ge- 
netally  be  found  to  have  been  gamesters  and  prodigals,  and  to  have  en- 
trusted the  subordinate  branches  of  publick  concerns  to  servants  as  un- 
faithful and  improvident  as  those  menials  who  administered  their  own : 
and  the  reigns  of  the  princes  who  employed  them,  if  recorded  at  all,  are 
recorded  as  prodigies  of  expenditure,  profligacy,  and  disaster. 

" '  Aristides  died  poor :  but  Aristides  never  was  rich :  he  threw  away 
nothing  but  his  good  example.  And  was  his  the  fault  there  ?  He  was 
frugal,  he  was  provident :  every  action  he  performed,  every  word  he  ut- 
tered will  excite,  inform,  and  direct,  remotest  generations.  Thus  indeed 
it  cannot  properly  be  said  that,  however  now  neglected,  his  example  was 
thrown  away.  Like  the  seeds  of  plants  which  a  beneficent  God  hath 
scattered  throughout  the  earth,  although  many  fail  to  come  up  in  the  sea- 
son of  their  sowing,  or  soon  after,  yet  do  they  not  decay  and  perish,  but 
germinate  in  the  sterilest  soils  many  ages  later.  Aristides  will  be  fore- 
father to  many  brave  and  honest  men  not  descended  from  his  lineage  nor 
his  country :  he  will  be  the  founder  of  more  than  nations  :  he  will  give 
body,  vitality,  and  activity  to  sound  principles.  Had  he  merely  been  a 
philosopher,  he  could  effect  little  of  this ;  commander  as  he  was,  imperial 
Persia  served  only  for  a  mirrour  to  reflect  his  features  from  Attica  on  the 
world."— Vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  of  speculations^  that 
went  by  the  name  of  philosophical  history.  Neither  in  the 
maturity  nor  in  the  decUne  of  ancient  literature, — although 
shallow  philosophy^  turgid  rhetoric,  and  superficial  collections 
of  facts,  entitled  epitomes,  abounded, — does  there  appear  any 
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trace  of  a  species  of  literature  exactly  reaembling  this.  It 
was  not  a  propitious  union ;  history  was  emasculated  by  it, 
and  philosophy  became  inaccurate,  and  reasoned  from  par- 
tial or  from  doubtful  phaenomena.  The  writings  of  Machia- 
veUi,  which  were  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages,  afforded  perhaps  the  first  hint  of  this  hybrid  combi- 
nation. Machiavelli  himself,  however,  was  guiltless  of  setting 
a  corrupt  fashion ;  since,  though  he  brought  philosophy  to 
the  aid  of  history,  he  never  confounded  them.  Mr.  Landor, 
in  his  delineations  of  ancient  life,  often  casts  a  shrewd  ^Umce 
at  the  practices  and  circumstances  of  modem ;  and  in  a  con- 
versation of  Pericles  with  Thucydides,  detailed  in  one  of 
Aspasia's  letters  to  Cleone,  has  thus  conveyed  his  sentiments 
upon  this  species  of  composition. 

"  '  May  our  first  Athenian  historian  not  be  the  greatest!'  said  he,  'as 
the  first  of  our  dramatists  has  been,,  in  the  opinion  of  many.     •     •    • 

"  *  We  are  growing  too  loquacious,  both  on  the  stage  and  off.  We  make 
disquisitions  which  render  us  only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  excur- 
sions that  only  consume  our  stores.  If  some  among  us  who  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  their  compositions,  calm,  candid,  contemplative  men,  were  to 
undertake  the  history  of  Athens  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  I  should  ex- 
pect a  fair  and  full  criticism  on  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  experienca 
no  disappointment  at  their  forgetting  the  battle  of  Salamis.  History, 
when  she  has  lost  her  Muse,  will  lose  her  dignity,  her  occupation,  her 
character,  her  name.  She  will  wander  about  the  Agora ;  she  will  start, 
she  will  stop,  she  will  look  wild,  she  will  look  stupid,  she  will  take  lan- 
guidly to  her  bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  dissertations,  some  of  whtdi 
ought  to  go  before  her,  some  tx>  follow,  and  all  to  stand  apart.  Tbe  field 
of  History  should  not  merely  be  well  tilled,  but  well  peopled.  None  is 
delightful  to  me,  or  interesting,  in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustrioas 
names  as  have  a  right  to  enter  it.  We  might  as  well  in  a  drama  place  the 
actors  behind  the  scenes,  and  listen  to  the  dialogue  there,  as  in  a  history 
push  valiant  men  back,  and  protrude  ourselves  with  husky  disputations. 
Shew  me  rather  how  great  projects  were  executed,  great  advantages  gaincd» 
and  great  calamities  averted.  Shew  me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen 
who  stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to  them  in  reverence ;  tell  me  their 
names,  that  I  may  repeat  them  to  my  children.  Teach  me  whence  laws 
were  introduced,  upon  what  foundation  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in 
what  inner  keep  preserved.  Let  the  books  of  the  Treasury  lie  closed  as 
religiously  as  the  Sibyl's ;  leave  weights  and  measures  in  the  market-place. 
Commerce  in  the  harbour,  the  Arts  in  the  light  they  love.  Philosophy  in 
the  shade :  place  History  on  her  rightful  throne,  and,  at  the  sides  of  her. 
Eloquence  and  War.** 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  ^^Ima^naiy  Conver- 
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sations  "  Mr.  Landor  announced  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
public  ^*  an  orderly  and  solid  work  in  history,  the  great  object 
"  of  his  studies/'  If  we  Ustened  to  experience  rather  than 
hope^  vre  should  be  cautious  of  reckoning  too  eagerly  upon 
such  announcements.  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  too 
many  instances  of  such  promises  ending  in  mere  fragments 
of  performance ;  the  pitiless  impediments  of  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune delaying  the  accomplishment  until  too  late,  or  imtil 
the  idea  was  no  longer  a  sustaining  and  animating  principle. 
But  we  have  better  hopes  of  Mr.  Landor ;  his  latest  work  has 
an  the  freshness  of  adolescence,  and  of  an  untired  spuit  con- 
scious of  its  own  energies.  He  has  given  proofs  of  possessing 
the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian ;  sagacity  and  precision  in 
detecting  the  motives  and  the  springs  of  action ;  an  imagina- 
tion rich  in  original  and  in  remembered  forms,  with  much  of 
the  plastic  power  of  dramatic  invention ;  manifold  erudition  in 
many  branches  of  learning,  and  a  full  and  pliant  style  that 
can  sustain  with  dignity  the  level  course  of  narration,  and 
ascend  with  ease  to  the  higher  regions  of  his  art.  Let  him  only 
remember  that  personal  feelings  are  the  most  difficult  for  an 
historian  to  communicate,  the  least  decorous  and  prudent  for 
him  to  betray;  that  calmness  of  demeanour  gives  force  to 
passion,  and  to  irony  a  keener  edge ;  and  that  energy  is  better 
expressed  by  compression  than  by  effort.  In  these  respects 
the  poet  and  historian  are  alike ;  both  must  wcnrk  apart  from 
their  creations,  in  order  that  they  may  contemplate  the  struc- 
ture from  without  and  from  every  point :  S3rmmetry  and  soli- 
dity can  never  be  attained  by  him  who  is  perplexed  and  en- 
tas^led  with  the  implements  or  the  materials  he  works  with. 
We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Landor,  having  fully  stated 
wherein  we  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  where  we  agree 
with  them ;  and,  as  few  words  are  best  at  parting,  it  only  re- 
mains to  say  that  we  shall  cordially  and  expectantly  greet  him 
the  next  time  he  presents  himself  to  the  public,  whether  in  a 
work  of  fiction  or  in  a  ^^  solid  and  orderly  history .'' 
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Article  III. 
Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

In  a  paper  already  published  on  legal  improvements  we  pur- 
posely confined  our  remarks  to  the  sole  object  of  exhibit- 
ing the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  local  courts.  We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  another  branch  of  law  reform,  namely  the  aboli- 
tion of  arrest  for  debt ;  the  one  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  other,  but  affording  too  wide  a  field  to  be  comprised 
in  the  same  article.  To  some  readers  it  may  appear  that  our 
observations  on  this  topic  wiU  come  too  late :  the  subject 
having  been  so  oflen  discussed,  it  maybe  alleged  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said  on  the  matter,  and  those  who  have  confided 
in  the  self-reformation  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  deem  it 
impossible  that  their  very  enlightened  majority  will  again 
oppose  the  Attorney-General's  Bill ;  which  is  no  party  ques- 
tion, but  a  measure  already  too  long  delayed,  and  unavoidably 
rising  out  of  the  long  and  laborious  investigations,  together 
with  the  ahnost  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Common 
Law  Commissioners. 

That  the  subject  has  been  oflen  enough  discussed  we  most 
rcadfly  admit,  nor  is  it  requisite  that  any  new  arguments  should 
be  employed.  The  plainest  recapitulation  of  incontrovertible 
facts  is  quite  sufficient.  But  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
those  facts  at  the  present  moment,  we  can  by  no  means  agree. 
On  the  contrary,  we  recollect  too  well  the  absurd  fallacies 
and  gross  misrepresentations  which  were  uttered  on  this 
question  at  the  close  of  last  Session  in  the  Upper  House. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  scarce  any  opponent  of  the 
measure  even  attempts  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  but  each  has  his  favourite  one  idea,  on  which  he 
constantly  rings  the  changes,  and  which  serves  only  to  embar- 
rass the  question  and  protract  useless  discussion. 

On  this  account  we  conceive  that,  before  the  Bill  again 
passes  its  ordeal  in  the  House  of  Peers,  we  may  render  an 
acceptable  service  by  taking  the  above-mentioned  common- 
place fallacies  and  misrepresentations  in  a  string  together, 
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imd  answering  them  once  for  all;  in  which  there  will  be 
novelty  of  arrangement  at  least,  if  not  of  materials. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  usual  objection  to  all  reform :  the  pre- 
sent system  is  the  law  of  England,  under  which  commerce  has 
thriven,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  disturl^ed.     Se- 
condly^ it  is  forsooth  impossible  to  (iraw  any  line  qf  distinc- 
tioi^  between  honest  and  dishonest  debtors^  or  between  a  well- 
founded  and  a  false  accusation ;  therefore,  at  the  outset,  all  must 
be  punished  alike.    Thirdly^  we  have  the  grand  leading  argu- 
ment, that  the  system^  whatsoever  its  defects  mf\y  I^e,  is  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  indispensable  for  upholding  our  trade  and 
commerce.     Fourthly,  last  session  we  w  ere  inform^  by  I^ord 
Abinger  that  our  law  in  this  instance  cprresponds  to  that  of 
other  commercial  coimtries  (whereas  it  is  in  truth  unparalleled 
elsewhere  upon  earth).    Fifthly,  we  are  desired  to  believe  that 
the  severity  of  incarceration  tends  to  prevent  rash  pontraction 
of  debt  by  proletarians^  and  to  check  the  career  of  swindlers. 
Sixthly 9  rather  inconsistently  we  are  told  also  that  its  abohtion 
would  operate  as  a  ruinous  annihilation  of  credit,  and  that  a 
serviceable  process  against  a  debtor  operates  as  a  ^^  warning 
to  decamp.^'    Seventhly,  though  severe  it  is  forspoth  a  just 
law^  because  every  one  who  enters  into  a  contrapt.  with  hja 
^esopen  knows  that,  Ruling  tp  fulfil^  he  inqor^  a  penalty; 
therefore  debtors  at  all  events  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Eighthly,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  operations  of  the  Attor-r 
ney-General^s  Bill  are  too  comply  and  eiq^Qsive,  and  that» 
by  sanctioning  arrest  in  cases  of  imputed  frai^,  he  virtually 
abandons  his  own  professed  object,    Nint^hly,  that  thp  present 
law  is  never  willingly  exercised  by  creditors ;  there  is  a  grow- 
ing dislike  to  it,  and  therefore  matters  iPAy  s^ely  b^  lefl  in 
their  present  state.    Tenthly^  that  against  any  evil  effects  of 
oar.  present  law  the  Insolvency  Court  affords  apiple  protection* 
Eleventhly,  that  by  the  remedies  proposed  in  the  Bill  tlie 
power  and  dignity  of  the  British  peerage  \vould  be.  compro- 
mised and  undermined ! 

Such  ai3e  the  rash  assumptions  and  super^fipial  argumesnts 
which  foryearshave  been  obstinatelyrepeated,a^d which  never- 
theless have  tended  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  legal  reform 
in  this  instance  than  any  technical  objections  offered  by  pro- 
iessional  men.     We  might  have  added  many  other  fallacies  to 

VOL.  V.  ^ 
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thje  preceding  list^  but  enough  has  been  set  down  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose^  and  we  shall  take  the  above  heads  in  their  order. 

1.  As  to  the  antiquity  and  legality  of  the  present  system : 
so  often  has  this  point  been  argued  that  to  mention  it  again 
would  seem  absurd^  were  it  not  that  the  truth  is  so  persever- 
ingly  waived  or  forgotten.  Even  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  vain !  Once  more  then  ^and 
we  hope  this  is  requisite  «for  the  last  time^)  be  it  declared 
that  every  arrest  for  debt  is  an  outrage  on  the  ConstitutioUj 
a  direct  violation  of  existing  and  imperishable  law^  and  is 
therefore  virtually  if  not  absolutely  illegal.  We  hear  not  this 
language  in  the  British  senate^  yet  it  is  no  more  than  the 
plain  statement  of  incontrovertible  truth.  Subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  king  John  (for  we  speak  not  of  earlier  times)  the 
practice  of  arresting  for  debt  commenced  on  that  basis  of 
'*  elegant  fiction,**  without  which  and  the  "ac  etiam"  clause 
it  could  not  have  been  introduced  or  supported*  In  short 
the  process,  according  to  the  first  and  still  most  approved 
formula,  sets  out  with  a  downright  falsehood,  baning  which 
elegance  it  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  for  the 
Court  to  bring  any  man  into  prison  on  a  mere  accusation 
of  debt,  nor  without  the  same  plan  of  expediency  could  any 
one  be  taken  in  execution  afterwards. .  The  opposing  and  im* 
mutable  principles  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Common  Law 
of  the  realm  were  too  clearly  developed  and  firmly  established 
to  admit  of  punishment  without  crime,  and  accordingly  a  false 
criminal  charge  was  ^^  elegantly  **  adopted.  True  it  is  that 
modem  commentators  have  raked  up  three  or  four  old  sta- 
tutes, from  which  they  endeavour  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
arrest  for  debt  was  directly  sanctioned  and  enforced  (and  in 
the  instance  of  bailifi^  and  receivers  this  is  correct) ;  but  in 
eveiy  one  of  these  old  statutes  there  exists  an  accompanying 
speciality,  which  serves  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  facts 
above  mentioiMd. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  those  antiquated  statutes  ad- 
mitted of  interpretation  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  arrest  for 
debt  (which  they  do  not),  we  should  still  be  unable  to  perceive 
why  an  old-dated  antinomy  is  more  respectable  than  a  modem 
one.  The  English  Constitution  is  not  to  be  respected  because 
it  is  old^  but  because  of  its  foundation  on  universally  admitted 
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principles  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  which  change  or  perish 
never.  According  to  English  constitutional  law  the  natimd 
and  inherent  right  of  liberty  was  too  precious  to  be  tampered 
with  on  accoimt  of  the  interests  of  shopkeepers.  *^  The  body 
**  of  the  debtor,^'  in  the  well-known  words  of  Su*  E.  Coke, 
ought  always  to  be  free,  that  he  might  serve  the  king  in  his 
wars,  cultivate  the  ground  and  maintain  his  family  f  and 
the  only  mode  of  recovering  debts  was  then  by  summons 
and  writ  of  Distringas,  respecting  which  Blackstone  observes, 
''  And  here,  by  the  common  as  well  as  the  civil  law,  the  pro- 
**  cess  ended  ;^'  the  debtor,  if  he  had  any  substance,  being  gra- 
dually stripped  of  it  by  repeated  distresses ;  and  if  he  had 
no  substance,  the  law  considered  him  incapable  of  making 
satisfiurtion,  and  held  all  further  process  to  be  nugatory. 
Such  was  our  law  from  the  date  of  Magna  Charta  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  pre- 
sent 83^tem  was  invented. 

The  causes  which  led  to  its  being  adopted  are  sufficiently 
apparent,  for  these  exist  in  full  force  up  to  the  present  hoiur, 
indicating  the  imperative  necessity  for  those  changes  now 
proposed  by  the  Attorney-General.  Blackstone  indeed  has 
made  no  remark  on  the  matter,  his  object  being  merely  to 
condense  and  illustrate  the  law  as  he  found  it,  without  offer* 
ing  any  criticism  on  its  incongruous  features.  Obviously 
and  clearly  the  power  given  by  summons  and  writ  of  2K- 
stringas  proved  in  many  cases  ineffectual  for  the  recoveiy  of 
debts,  A  debtor  might  have  no  tangible  property,  or  by  re- 
peated distraints  he  might  allow  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
such  assets  to  the  last  fractioni ;  yet  all  the  while  this  identical 
person  might  possess  income,  securities,  collateral  interests, 
cash  and  other  resources,  such  as  would  have  amply  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  debts  if  inclined  to  do  so,  and  over  which  the 
mere  process  of  Distringas  gave  no  actual  power.  In  short 
the  want  was  then  felt,  as  it  is  felt  up  to  this  moment,  of  a  mea- 
sure such  as  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Attanuy-GenerdL  And  in  that  barbarous  age,  during 
which  however  the  pmre  principles  of  justice  were  recognized 
in  the  Constitution,  what  was  the  remedy  invented  by  legal 
inquirers  for  existing  defects  ?  Precisely  that  elegant  plan  of 
iPTCgting  all  debtors  on  a  criminal  charge,  (witii  that  of  debt 
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subjoined  par  parentheses)  which  has  continued  to  be  the  lead* 
ing  and  favourite  form  of  process  up  to  the  present  day*.  A 
more  mischievous  expedient^  or  one  more  blundering^  clumsy 
and  inept  (in  all  respects  except  as  promoting  the  interests 
of  attorneys  and  sheriffs'  officers)  certainly  never  was  devised^ 
So  much  for  the  history  of  that  '^ancient  legal  system^ 
^^  under  which  commerce  has  thriven^  and  which  it  would 
**  be  hazardous  to  disturb/' 

That  at  this  date  in  England,  an  evasive  stratagem  so 
atrocious  in  character,  so  bungling  and  absurd  as  regards  all 
good  purposes,  and  so  admirably  contrived  (as  will  afterwards 
be  shown)  to  produce  great  national  evils,  should  still  find 
even  one  senator  to  speak  in  its  favour  would  seem  incredible, 
did  we  not  recollect  that  the  practice  of  burning  for  witch* 
craft  was  not  wholly  abolished  among  us  till  the  year  1720. 
Some  readers  may  allege  that  there  is  here  no  analogy.  In 
certain  points  we  think  the  analogy  close :  common  sense 
and  humanity  were  against  burning  for  witchcraft ;  ignorance, 
fanaticism  and  superstition  were  in  its  favour.  Not  merely 
common  sense  and  humanity,  but  existing,  unrepealed  and  im- 
perishable laws  of  Englanc^  are  against  arrest  for  debt.  On 
tliis  occasion  however  we  are  opposed  not  merely  by  those  irrar 
'tional  prejudices  which  have  upheld  a  system  of  punishknent 
without  crime,  but  by  the  active  misrepresentations  of  a  host 
of  interested  persons,  who  now  subsist  on  legalized  pillage, 
and  who  dread  that  when  a  reformation  takes  place  their  fb- 
vourite  pursuits  mudt  terminate.  Above  all  we  are  opposed  by 
'members  of  the  upper  House,  who  are  naturally  somewhat 
averse  to  place  themlielves  within  range  of  debtor  and  creditor 
law,  instead  of  continuing  to  hold  their  estates,  official  incomes 
and  persons  all  equally  protected,  and  setting  creditors  at  de- 
fiance.    But  of  this  in  another  place. 

In  that  written  lawt  which  contains  the  substantial  essence 
of  OUT  boasted  Constitution  we  find  the  principle  immutably 
developed,  that  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of  liberty  which 
'belongs  to  every  man  shall  not  be  alienated  without  evidence 
or  conviction  of  crime,  nor  infiringed  on  without  fair  trial  and 


*  In  Scotland  the  s^rstem  waa  poshed  fiirtlMnr,  ki^h  fncmon  being  the 
there  adopted,  so  that  bail-bonds  were  out  of  the  queetion. 
t  Magna  Charta,  articles  14  and  29. 
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examination.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  original  worda : 
the  articles  establish  a  principle,  not  merely  applicable  to 
Idng  John  and  his  barons^  but  to  all  ranks  and  all  ages* 
England  has  therefore  been  styled  the  ^^  land  of  liberty/^' 
Tet  in  defiance  of  this  principle^  and  on  pretext  that  without 
arresting  indiscriminately  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  trada 
and  <x>mmerce^  any  man  (always  excepting  senators  and  at-* 
tomeys)  can  at  a  moment's  warning  be  dragged  from  his  home 
to  a  prison^  there  to  remain  imtil  the  ^^  force  of  ready  money'' 
or  security  of  two  rich  bondsmen  is  applied  to  relieve  him. 
It  matters  not  a  rush  whether  he  in  reality  stands  indebted ; 
it  matters  not  whether  he  is  entirely  guiltless  of  the  trespass 
imputed  to  him,  and  the  plaintiff  known  to  be  the  greatest 
rogue  who  ever  escaped  the  gibbet :  one  ounce  or  one  scru- 
ple of  gold  on  such  occasions  overbalances  all  the  moral 
rectitude  in  the  universe.  '^  In  defiance  not  merely  of  the 
^  constitutional  law  of  England^  but  in  open  violation  of  uni- 
^  veraal  laws*^  and  with  undisguised  contempt  for  the  cause  of 
'<  justice  and  morality  throughout  the  worlds  the  self-styled 
<*  creditor  is  allowed  by  his  own  solitary  voice^  and  in  his  own 
^  cause,  to  exercise  and  eombine  the  powers  of  magistrate, 
^  judge,  ootmsel,  witnesses  and  jury,  and  to  inflict  the  greatest 
^  puniahmeot  next  to  exile  or  death,  not  only  without  proof  of 
^<  any  crime,  but  without  proof  or  evidence  (beyond  his  indi-* 
^  vidua!  ^Me  tUM)  of  any  debt !" 

Would  it  elsewhere  be  looked  on  as  credible  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  even  Tory  peers,  with  the  lords  spiritual  to 
admonish  and  assist  them,  could  have  remained  so  callous  to  all 
dictates  of  religion  and  impulses  of  humanity  as  to  look  on 
this  monstrous  outrage  with  indifference  ? 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  we  have  stated 
above ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  (with  scmie  verbal  changes) 
quoted  one  long  sentence  fi*om  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Punish- 
^  ment  without  Crime,''  published  in  1813.  But,  though  not 
novel,  has  the  truth  on  that  account  any  less  force?  We 
ask,  would  it  be  possible  in  any  other  country  on  earth  to 
meet  with  a  law  more  violently  irreconcileable  than  this  with 
every  principle  of  Christianity,  politics,  morality  or  common 


^  "  JKjttUt  turn  debet  e$$f  judex  m  propria  otmeti,'^ 
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iftense  ?  How  can  any  hypothetical  basis  of  mere  utility  ex- 
cuse such  violation  of  principles  which  ought  to  be  held  luial- 
terably  sacred  ?  This  is  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
^^  it*'  with  a  vengeance  !  As  to  the  oath  taken  on  such  occa- 
sions it  is  merely  nominal^ — a  formality  requiring  the  plaintiff's 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  signature^  together  with  payment 
of  eighteen-pence  to  a  judge's  clerk, — and  the  consequences 
are  of  course  laughed  at.  The  so-styled  creditor,  if  he  has 
sworn  falsely,  is  always  ready  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  any 
action  that  may  be  brought  against  him  for  damages;  or 
having  nothing  to  lose  in  purse  or  character,  he  cares  not  a  rush 
for  the  result  of  an  action ;  or  perhaps  he  is  quite  aware  that 
the  effects  of  his  proceeding  (a  mere  venial  error  according  to 
the  morality  of  Clement's  Inn  or  Chancery-Lane,)  will  be  so 
completely  ruinous  as  to  divest  his  victim  of  all  means  or 
spirit  to  raise  one. 

2.  But  whatever  abuses  may  thus  be  perpetrated,  we  are  told 
that  for  many  reasons  the  evil  is  unavoicUJ)le,  and  especially 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between 
debtors  who  deserve  imprisonment  and  those  who  do  not.  A 
more  irrational  assumption  than  this  can  scarcely  be  ims^ined. 
Granting  for  argument's  sake  that  debt  is  a  crime,  surely  there 
is  nothing  so  intricate  and  peculiar  in  the  delictum  of  the 
debtor  as  to  preclude  the  same  expeditious  and  direct  exami**' 
nation  to  which  criminals  of  every  other  class  are  entitled. 
But  if  the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough,  who  has 
so  often  started  this  argument,  were  to  reflect  on  the  matter, 
he  would  probably  find  out  his  own  real  meaning  to  be  that, 
under  the  existing  plan,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  may  through  imprisonment  be  coerced  into  pay- 
ment, and  those  who  by  such  process  will  be  rendei^d  more 
obdurate  or  more  decisively  imable  to  pay.  Debtors  quoad 
their  means  must  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 1.  The  rich, 
who  when  thus  roughly  admonished  are  able  to  pay  and  will 
pay :  2.  The  poor,  who  can  only  tender  a  portion  of  the 
claim,  which  generally  goes  into  the  pockets  of  attorneys 
and  bailiffs:  3.  The  still  poorer,  who  can  pay  nothing:  4. 
The  obdurate,  who  will  not  pay.  Now  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  present  system  is  employed,  and  confided  in,  hinges 
on  excitement  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  gambling  table 
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Gt  lottery  wheeL  Exercised  against  the  rich  and  refractory 
it  has  often  proved  ineffectual ;  against  the  obdurate^  is  use- 
leas:  from  the  embarrassed  man  it  extracts  money  to  be 
squandered  in  law  costs ;  and  when  directed  against  one  who 
has  no  resources^  the  consequences  are  merely  expense  to  the 
plaintiff  and  irremediable  ruin  to  the  defendant.  To  this  the  old 
common  law^  when  the  creditor's  sole  reliance  was  placed  on 
property  visible  and  tangible^  is  with  all  its  defects  infinitely 
to  be  preferred.  But  inasmuch  as  the  present  law  affords  a 
lottery  chance^  of  course  it  must  be  tried.  Bene  est  tentare, 
and  till  the  experiment  is  made,  no  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  when  it  will  succeed  and  when  it  wiU  turn  out  a 
complete  blunder. 

And  what  are  the  further  consequences  of  this  precious 
lottery?  In  our  preceding  paragraphs,  under  the  first  head, 
it  is  apparent  how  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution 
are  violated.  Now  behold  such  an  extended  and  outrageous 
violation  of  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  of  universal  law  and 
of  religion,  as  is  calculated  to  render  the  country  in  which  it 
exists  one  large  academy  for  the  education  of  malefactors !  In 
one  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  punishment  are  included  the 
industrious  and  idle,  the  honest  and  dishonest,  the  moral  and 
profligate,  the  careful  and  reckless,  the  submissive  and  contu- 
macious, the  rich  and  poor,  the  healthy  and  the  dying,  even 
to  those  who  expire  on  their  way  to  prison.  (Dead  bodies 
were  not  till  of  late  years  exempted.)  And  to  creditors  what 
is  the  result  from  all  these  violent  measures  7  The  punish* 
ment  by  which  they  endeavour  to  enforce  their  rights— on 
whom  ^8  it  fall  ?  The  dishonest  and  profligate  debtors  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  only  laugh  at  such 
proceedings.  Against  the  contumacious  and  the  rich  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Attorney-General  affords  effectual  coercive 
measures,  of  which  the  imprisonment  plan  offers  but  a  shadow. 
Obviously  the  greatest  pains  and  penalties  of  the  present 
system  fall  on  those  who  are  detained  in  prison  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  they  have  not  done  that  which  was  im- 
possible. This,  were  it  suffered  to  endiue,  would  certainly 
exhibit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  legislative  wisdom  for  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  a  fiu*  more  important  question  remains :  What  is  the 
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i^esuit  of  such  proceedings  considered,  not  with  reference  to 
creditors,  but  morally  and  politically  ?  If  under  the  same  de- 
grading, severe,  and  in  many  instances  destructive  punisli* 
ment,  are  included  the  honest  and  industrious  who  do  suffisr, 
together  with  the  dishonest  and  idle  who,  comparatively 
speaking,  do  not,  certainly  it  must  follow  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  the  very  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  will  at  last  be  obliterated  and  utterly  lost.  And  A- 
ready  has  not  this  in  great  measure  taken  place  in  England, 
where  the  word  respectable  as  applied  to  character  means  in 
reality  profitable,  and  where  in  daily  parlance  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  classing  law  and  justice  {quoad  pecuniary  d]»» 
putes)  as  being  entirely  distinct,  and  in  almost  perpetual  col* 
lision  with  each  other?  Suppose,  according  to  suggestioiia  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough,  and  to  the  m- 
plied  opinion  last  session  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Abinger,  it  were  assumed  as  a  principle  t^t  one  huttdrod 
blameless  persons  ought  to  sufier,  rather  than  allow  one  guilty 
to  escape ;  would  this  be  considered  sound  policy  ?  We  pre^ 
sume  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  But  what  then 
shall  be  said  of  an  actually  existing  system,  the  leading  di»- 
racteristic  of  which  is,  that  one  hundred  guilty  persons  are 
(indirectly)  aided,  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  career^ 
whilst  the  whole  weight  of  punishment  falls  on  one  who  ia 
morally  unimpeachable  ?  Such  is  absolutely  and  practically 
the  effect  of  our  present  law  !  Doubtiess  the  infliction  of  tlw 
severest  punishment,  next  to  exile  or  death,  on  an  individual 
not  convicted  of  any  crime  is  in  itself  a  criminal  act,  wlHoh 
no  subterfuge,  no  plea  of  good  intentions  for  the  support  of 
trade  and  commerce,  can  excuse.  And  yet  sudi  criminal  acta 
are  every  day  perpetrated  according  to  the  law  of  England : 
and  this  is  the  wisdom,  tiiis  the  British  justice,  which  conaer* 
vative  peers  last  session  showed  a  disposition  to  uphold  1 

But  of  all  the  fallacies  displayed,  the  most  prevalent  and 
absurd  is  the  determination  to  weigh  the  question  exduaivdljr 
and  solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  shopkeepersy 
merchants,  bankers  and  manufacturers.  Now  the  truth  is^ 
that  the  welfkre  of  this  important  class,  so  ftr  as  it  depends 
on  the  law  of  arrest,  is  but  a  straw  in  the  balance  compared 
witiiitUe  effects  ofthe  said  law  in  other  respects.  At  first  these 
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words  may  apipear  strange^  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  senre 
to  clear  up  tiie  mystery.  The  so-styled  benefit  of  our  present 
law  to  mercantile  men  must  apply  solely  to  a  limited  and  frac- 
tional portion  of  their  business;  in  fact,  it  depends  solely  on 
transactions  which  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  avoid 
altogether,  that  is  to  say,  on  dealings  with  people  from  whom 
no  other  means  but  the  sommary  process  of  arrest  can  extract 
payment,  and  i^ainst  whom  even  this  is  fi^uently  directed 
in  vain.  As  a  matter  of  course  every  tradesman  at  present 
complains  of  sudi  customers ;  and  for  the  most  di>viou8  of  rea- 
sons, because  the  delusive  security,  the  lottery-wheel  chances 
of  our  syaitem  enable  them  to  get  credit,  and  because  afterwards 
no  better  method  dian  the  arresting  plan  is  or  can  be  adopted. 
Suppooe  Morison^s  pills  were  established  as  the  national  and 
onty  medxdne,  would  any  man  possessed  of  common  sense 
(after  having  had  the  misfortune  to  swallow  one  dose)  feel  con- 
tented with  the  assurance  that  it  must  be  the  best  medicine  in 
the  world,  becaxwe  people  occasionally  survived  its  effects,  and 
beeaeae  accoitiEiig  to  law  there  was  no  other?  Diseases  have 
been  coxed  by  Morison's  pills,  and  therefore  forsooth  there 
can  be  no  better  medicine ;  debts  have  been  recovered  by 
means  of  impriaoDiaent,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  better 
law.     This  logic  is  indeed  mast  exemplary  ! 

We  have  said  that  commercial  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  t^e  law  ef  arrest,  is  but  a  straw  in  the  balance  com- 
pared with  c&er  oonsidentions,  and  of  this  we  shall  soon 
arrive  at  the  praof •  In  order  to  promote  mercantile  interests^ 
the  leading  object  of  debtor  and  creditor  law  obviously  must 
be  that  refractory  debtors  should  be  compelled  to  act  honour- 
ably, by  employing  their  resources,  of  whatever  kind,  and  thar 
estates  i«al  and  personal  for  liquidation  of  the  engagements 
they  have  oootraoted.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  jusr 
tioe  and  propriety  of  this  motive.  But  what  is  the  now  exf 
nting  pnctioe  of  the  law  of  En^and  ?  To  act  honourably  is 
fisr  an  imprisoned  and  impoverished  debtor  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  di^onesty  is  forced  on  him.  He  is  compelled,  when 
he  should  work,  to  remain  utterly  supine  and  inert,  and  to 
oonsmne  uselessly  in  prison  the  time  and  money  which  are 
the  property  of  his  creditors.  By  the  Roman  law  a  debtor 
waa  brought  to  his  cpeditor  bound  in  chains  to  woric  like  a 
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slave:  by  the  mse  English  law  he  is  entombed  alive  and 
debarred  all  power  of  exertion.  The  writ  directs  ^^  agrioi 
ad  satisfaciendum/^  or^  in  the  bailiff's  veiy  sensible  transla* 
tion^  ^^  take  him  for  yom*  satisfaction  f'  and  this  being  done^ 
no  other  satisfaction  is  by  law  required  or  expteted.  In  col- 
loquial phrase^  he  may  ^^snap  his  fingers'^  at  all  pecuniary 
demands^  except  those  incurred  within  his  prison  walls^  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  sit  with  his  arms  crossed.  As  to  profes- 
sional income^  he  may  have  been  in  receipt  of  500/.  or  5000/. 
per  annum^  and  the  proceedings  of  any  one  exasperated  or 
malevolent  creditor  will  cut  it  off  irretrievably,  for  it  is  not 
by  petitioning  the  Insolvency  Court  that  he  can  be  restored 
to  his  former  station.  With  regard  to  estates  and  resources^ 
beyond  mere  goods^  chattels  and  equipages,  the  present  law^ 
as  we  have  seen,  affords  no  power  whatever.  The  conduct  of 
those  debtors  who  possess  means  of  payment  is  quite  op- 
tional. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  unsatisfactory*  and  equi- 
vocal mode  of  upholding  our  trade  and  commerce,  mark  per 
contra  the  very  successful  efforts  made,  quite  unexpectedly, 
in  an  entirely  different  way^  that  is  to  say,  in  promoting  the 
increase  of  destitution^  demoralization  and  crime.  Accord- 
ing to  returns  mentioned  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1830^  the 
number  of  af&davits  for  debt  (this  being  the  first  step  in  legal 
process)  was  within  one  year  93,000,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly calculated  that  there  annually  take  place  in  England 
from  30,000  to  40,000  arrests.  In  the  Fleet  and  King's 
Bench  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  the  number  of  dependent  family  connections 
averages  about  three  to  one ;  and  it  is  imdeniable  that  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  law  of  arrest  consists  in  the  misery 
and  destitution  which  it  brings  on  deserted  fiunilies.  lUce 
the  number  of  such  dependents  in  a  proportion  of  only  two 
to  one,  and  we  perceive  that  every  year  120,000  persons  are 
rendered  liable  to  a  state  of  want  and  demoralization.  But 
the  favourite  alignment  of  the  right  reverend  bishops  reject- 
ing Dissenters  will  here  be  employed  against  us.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  who  remain  in  confinement  long  enough  to 
become  perverted  and  to  leave  their  families  destitute  is  com- 
paratively small.    Now  truly  if  in  the  couree  of  an  entue 
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year  only  one  victim^  whose  moral  character  and  industry  de* 
served  a  better  fate,  has  been  allowed  to  perish  in  an  English 
debtors'  jail,  we  perceive  not  how  such  a  law  could  be  de- 
fended. But  what  is  the  truth  ?  the  records  of  every  year 
afbrd  many  such  examples.  The  number  of  prisoners  for 
debt  at  any  one  time  in  England  is  never  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000 ;  nor  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  thousands 
annually  go  into  prison  cherishing  honest  principles,  who  re- 
main there  till  they  become  altogether  demoralized;  thousands 
go  thither  who,  depraved  at  their  entrance,  become  afterwards 
greatly  worse ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least  deserving  of  notice, 
there  are  hundreds  morally  blameless,  who,  if  they  do  not  pe- 
rish in  prison,  are  at  last  thrown  destitute  and  degraded  on  a 
woiid  wherein  poverty  is  regarded  as  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
and  where  they  must  either  beg  or  become  eventually  criminal. 
They  are  conscious  perhaps  of  having  cherished  the  purest 
motives,  of  having  acted  both  frugally  and  industriously,  yet 
by  the  law  of  England  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  idle- 
ness, and  to  waste  in  a  jail  the  time  and  money  which  weU 
directed  might  have  saved  them  from  disgrace  and  ruin.  One 
hour  of  liberty  might  perhaps  have  enabled  them  to  arrange 
an  their  embarrassments,  but  it  was  denied.  They  are  con- 
scious of  having  committed  no  crime,  yet  have  been  treated 
like  the  worst  of  felons.  Nay,  more  than  this,  they  perceive 
that  the  dishonest  and  fraudulent  not  only  live  in  luxury,  but 
often  contrive  to  leave  prison  with  frdl  purses,  and  conse- 
quentlj  in  the  world's  estimation  with  what  is  called  ^  respect- 
ability.''  How  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  among  such  victims 
those  yet  imdepraved  look  with  abhorrence  on  a  government 
which  tolerates  such  iniquity ;  or  if  others,  acquiescing  in  and 
profiting  by  our  wise  system  of  law,  should  villainously  turn 
it  to  account,  and  henceforth  look  upon  all  crimes  as  justifi- 
able that  bring  them  not  to  the  gaUows  or  the  hulks ;  inasmuch 
as  they  clearly  perceive  that  no  acts  can  be  more  immoral  and 
criminal  than  tbose  which  the  British  Grovemment  itself  sanc- 
tions and  perpetrates  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  to  some  readers  our  language  will 
2EppeKt  overcharged,  merely  because  the  subject  is  placed  in 
a  light  in  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  view  it. 
Yet  we  imagine  no  one  will  dispute  the  old  adage  that  "  idle- 
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ness  is  the  mother  of  mifichief/'  or  gravely  assert  that  ci^- 
vity  and  degradation  are  likely  means  to  improve  moral  cha- 
racter. The  very  limited  and  merely  fractional  share  of  our 
commercial  prosperity  which  depends  on  the  law  of  arrest  is, 
we  should  humbly  think^  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  crowded  seminaries  for  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  crime  and  depravity.  Let  it  not  be 
for  one  instant  supposed  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  assump- 
tion ;  cm  the  contrary^  common  sense  and  experience  equiiDy 
eorroborate  our  words.  Yet,  most  perversely,  our  debtor 
and  creditor  law  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  question  of 
minor  in^ortance,  which  might  properly  enough  stand  over 
and  make  room  for  party  measures.  Be  it  always  remembered 
that  we  speak  not  of  prisoners  only,  but  also  of  their  deserted 
finnilies,  who  frequently  suffer  more  than  they.  Suppose  tliat 
of  the  120,000  persons  annually  injured  by  the  law  of  arrest 
only  5000,  or  say  only  500,  who  were  before  industrious  and 
well-disposed,  are  at  last  thrown  on  the  world,  with  spirits 
broken,  health  injured,  habits  perverted,  connections  alien* 
ated,  alike  destitute  of  employment  and  property, — and  ob- 
serve how  from  year  to  year  the  numbers  augment, — is  tki$ 
a  minor  question  in  the  state  ?  If  so,  then  the  extent  of  our 
criminal  records  and  the  sanguinary  character  of  our  criminal 
code,  which  have  so  long  formed  the  undeniable  disgrace  of 
England,  are  also  minor  questions,  for  one  subject  is  most  in* 
timately  connected  with  the  other. 

3.  Yet  these  facts  are  not  new ;  they  have  been  stated  over 
and  over,  and  how  have  they  been  met  ?  Always  by  the  same 
plea  of  expediency,  by  an  obstinate  repetition  of  the  same 
faUacies  respecting  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  danger 
of  interfering  with  the  creditor's  '^  rights*'  over  the  person  of 
his  debtor.  Such  arguments  formed  the  stronghold  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  last  year,  when  His  Grace  came  forward 
to  oppose  not  merely  the  details  but  the  principle  or  the 
Attorney-General's  Bill,  forgetting  perhaps  for  the  jnoaaent 
that  every  member  of  the  upper  house  advocating  the  oontir 
nuance  of  arrest  for  debt,  resembles,  ludicrously  eno^h,  a 
general  officer  safely  ensconced  behind  a  wall,  and  exclaiming 
^  En  cmanty  mes  enfant  /''  Now,  as  tiie  noble  Duke  so 
strongly  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  our  mer- 
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cantile  interests,  we  must  beg  that  the  suggestions  we  have 
ofiered  on  this  point  be  once  more  fairly  and  calmly  consi- 
dered.    Divide  those  debtors  against  whom  the  law  of  an»Bt 
is  directed  into  only  two  classes  ;  first,  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  but  who  will  not  do  so  till  forced ;  secondly,  those  who 
having  no  means  to  pay  are  kept  in  confinement  without  any 
rational  purpose.     Once  more,  we  ask,  what  proportion  does 
that  share  of  mercantile  prosperity  which  depends  on  such 
customers  bear  to  commercial  interests  generally  ?    We  might 
leave  the  question  to  be  answered  in  his  own  peculiar  manner 
by  Lord  Ashburton,  who  some  time  ago,  after  insisting  with 
vehemence  on  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  present  law, 
most  ingeniously  iQustrated  his  own  arguments  by  remarking, 
that  in  the  commercial  and  banking  house  where  his  lord- 
ship is  himself  a  partner  he  could  not  remember  that  a  writ  of 
arrest  had  ever  been  used  or  found  requisite !  Let  any  respect- 
able merchant  or  banker  refer  to  his  books  and  certify  in  what 
pn^K>rtion  to  good  customers  and  connections  stands  the 
number  of  people  with  whom,  in  order  to  support  himself,  he 
must  deal,  yet  of  whom  he  notwithstanding  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  on  the  first  opportunity  they  will  decamp  and  ^^  leave 
him  in  the  lurch."    Be  the  number  small  or  great,  we  admit 
that  he  ought  to  be  protected  against  them  if  possible :  but 
is  it  rational  for  Lord  Ashburton  or  any  other  merchant  to 
waive  and  resign  the  very  important  advantages  offered  by 
the  Attorney-General's  Bill  over  all  debtors  who  have  pro- 
perty or  pecuniary  resources,  merely  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
^wer  over  the  bodies  of  runaway  debtors  who  have  neither, 
aiid  with  regard  to  whom  the  present  law  affords  at  best  only 
a  lottery  chance,  always  involving  expense  and  risk,  always 
causing  trouble  and  mutual  exasperation,  and  in  seven  cases 
out  of  every  ten  failing  to  do  any  real  good  ?    Whatever  be 
the  number  of  such  untoward  customers,  we  should  suppose 
the  tradesman  or  merchant  could  live  better  without  them ; 
and  if^  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  themselves  in  distress 
from  his  refusal  to  ^ve  credit,  is  it  not  abundantly  clear  that 
on  selfish  motives  they  would  endeavour  to  regain  his  confi- 
dence by  punctuality  and  candour,  instead  of  deluding  him, 
as  now,  by  affecting  to  pledge  their  persons  ? 

Bnt  according  to  our  present  system  honour  and  integrity 
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are  flung  overboard :  the  merchant  trusts  (or  is  expected  to 
trust)  because  he  can  arrest  his  debtor^  whilst  the  proletarian 
and  swindler  both  grasp  at  the  immediate  advantages  thus 
placed  within  their  power.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  law 
more  ingeniously  devised  than  this  for  the  encouragement 
both  of  imprudence  and  fraud  ?  Tet  by  such  means  it  is  al- 
leged we  uphold  trade  and  commerce.  Remove  the  veil  of 
prejudice  and  sophistry^  and  are  not  the  real  effects  instantly 
apparent  ?  Trade  and  commerce  are  upheld^  forsooth^  and  in 
what  manner  ?  By  a  law  so  very  sagacious  and  exemplary 
that  it  obtains  credit  for  those  who  ought  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  allows  punishment  to  fall  hardest  and  heaviest  on  those 
who  are  morally  the  least  culpable ! 

4.  Lord  Abinger's  assertion  that  our  law  corresponds  to 
that  of  other  commercial  countries  comes  next  in  order.  Now 
that  the  debtor  and  creditor  law  has  been  and  remains  objec- 
tionable ih  various  countries,  on  account  of  its  unmercifiil 
rigour,  is  an  almost  proverbial  remark ;  yet  for  blundering  in- 
efficacy  and  useless  violation  of  sacred  principles  our  own 
^^  venerable'^  system  stands  absolutely  alone  and  unparalleled. 
The  comparison,  indeed,  is  the  most  unmanageable  argument 
that  could  be  adduced  by  conservative  peers,  inasmuch  as 
the  truth  comes  out  so  decidedly  against  them.  Undeniably 
there  are  countries  besides  England  wherein  we  may  find  the 
practice  of  arresting  for  debt,  yet  always  restricted  and  modi- 
fied in  such  manner  as  materially  to  change  its  character.  In 
these  countries,  however,  it  happens  that  trade  and  commerce 
are  actually  not  so  flourishing  as  in  others  where  the  prac- 
tice is  held  in  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Unless.it  be  on  the 
wise  principle  that  two  blacks  make  a  white,  why  select  the 
former  as  models  for  imitation,  and  pass  over  the  latter  in 
silence  ? 

To  enter  within  the  limits  of  this  article  into  details,  and  to 
illustrate  the  points  on  which  foreign  laws  difier  fix>m  ours, 
would  of  course  be  impracticable.  We  shall  make  room, 
however,  for  a  few  remarks  from  a  highly  valued  correspon- 
dent at  Hamburgh,  where  it  will  be  admitted  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  every  one  conversant  with  mercantile  afiairs  that 
trade  and  commerce  flom-ish  {mutatis  mutandis)  as  well  and 
steadily  as  in  any  town  in  Europe.     With  regard  to  Germany 
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it  should  be  Temembered^  that  from  a  combination  of  causes 
no  country  is  more  liable  to  incursions  of  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe^  and  that  in  many  cases  a  moderate  walk 
will  there  bring  the  fugitive  debtor  out  of  one  territory  into 
another^  where  pro  tempore  he  is  as  safe  as  if  he  had  escaped 
to  the  new  world. 

^  The  only  instance/^  observes  our  correspondent,  ^^  in 
'^  which  German  legal  practice  in  some  measure  answers  to 
^  your  English  plan  of  arrest  is  the  Leipsig  WecJiselrechiy  or 
^  law  respecting  mercantile  bills  of  exchange ;  but  this  forms 
^  a  mariced  exception  to  our  general  principles^  and  in  no 
^'  other  state  is  it  enforced  with  equal  strictness.  Even  imder 
^  govemments  where  it  is  partially  adopted^  reasonable  time 
^  is  granted  to  the  acceptor  for  arranging  the  debt.  Besides^ 
^  in  whatever  state  this  peculiar  law  has  been  admitted^  it  is 
^  always  looked  upon  as  an  exception  for  the  benefit  of  trade^ 
''and  19  cgppUcable  only  to  merchants,  who  having  their 
'^  tree  chmce  are  sufficiently  careful  how  they  bring  them- 
''  selves  within  range  of  the  statute.  From  the  history  of  the 
"  Leipng  Wechselrecht  it  is  well  known  that  it  neither  arose 
'^  trom  the  civil  nor  Teutonic  law^  but  from  certain  regulations 
'^  €£ihe  frdrs  in  the  middle  ages^  where  expeditious  proceed- 
'^  ings  seemed  advisable  in  the  dealings  of  foreigners  with 
**  foreigners.^' 

''  At  Hamburg^/'  he  continues^ ''  arrest  for  debt  is  imprac- 
'^  ticable^  unless  when  a  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  court  of 
'^justice;  and  such  decree  never  can  be  issued  on  oath  of  the 
'^  plaintifl^  nor  without  regular  trial  and  judgement.  Where 
^  there  exists  a  written  bond,  the  defendant  is  first  called  on 
''  by  summons  to  recognise  or  deny  his  handwriting,  and  the 
''  defence  if  he  has  any  is  heard.  In  all  cases  where  a  decree 
^  has  passed  against  the  defendant,  the  first  step  is  always  an 
'^  arrest  of  property,  not  of  the  person;  nor  is  the  latter  course 
^  ever  adopted  except  on  proof  of  moral  delinquency,  and  that 
^  other  methods  would  be  useless. 

''  fFe  have  at  Hamburgh  no  Schutdtkurm,  or  debtor  if  prison, 
^  and  scarce  ang  instance  is  on  record  of  imprisonment  for 
^  debt,  except  an  condition  offraad  accompanying  its  contract 
^  turn.  The  usual  course  for  an  individual  unable  to  satisfy 
'^  the  rUmn  on  him  is  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  com- 
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*'  merce  and  declare  his  inacdvenc^)  whereupon  the  csrediiois 
'^  are  convocated^  his  case  is  inquired  into^  and  adjusted  as 
'^  fast  as  possible  by  cesHo  bonorwn  or  compromise.  2ft« 
^^  leading  principle  on  wMch  the  German  law  Innges  i9,  thai  a 
^^  man  should  be  assisted  rather  than  prevented  in  refiovering 
^^  the  means  qf  maintaining  his  family,  and  smti^fyinff  the 
^*  claims  on  Mm,  by  beginning  anew  his  profession  or  trade  in 
'^  any  department  of  honest  industry, ^^ 

This'plcdn  statement  requires  no  comment.  To  pxoHiote 
industry^  to  distinguish  between  fraud  and  miafinrtune,  and 
secure  the  creditor's  rights  by  giving  him  a  strong-power  over 
property  and  income,  such  we  know  to  be  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  debtor  and  creditor  system  throughout  Gtemany 
and  Holland,  in  neither  of  which  countries  will  it  be  alleged 
that  there  is  any  neglect  of  commercial  intevests.  Lord  Abiu- 
ger  perhaps  considers  these  examples  UAwoithy  of  notiee ; 
but  it  remains  for  his  lordship^s  acute  talents  to  allow  £nr 
what  peculiar  reasons  the  mercantile  welfiue  of  Rngiand  is 
better  supported  by  our  system  of  oompubory  idleaeaa;  by 
holding  the  distinctions  between  fraud  and  mislbvtune,  honesty 
and  dishonesty,  in  utter  contempt ;  at  the  sajne  time  allowing 
debtors  to  retain  their- estates  unmolested,  and  sit  with  their 
arms  crossed,  and  all  this  for  no  wiser  purpose  than  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  detaining  their  bodies  in  prison !  'We.  need 
searoely  regret  our  want  of  rooiQ  to  follow  out  the  comparisons 
any  further.  In  Fnmce  only  do  we  find  a  systemr  ueaiiy.  re- 
sembling that  of  England,  yet  even  there  so^marked  are  the 
points  of  difference,  that  we  believe  if  similar  restrictaonawere 
afiixed  to  our  present  law  many  of  the  worst  evils  .and  abuses 
now  complained  of  would  cease. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  very  gravely  maintained  that  the  dread 
of  arrest  for  debt  prevents  its  contraction.  Xet  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  this  argument  was  exposed  by  Dr.JohapLaon  &f^tj 
years  ago.  On  what  class  of  pec^le  is  the  salutary  terror  to 
operate  ?  Not  surely  on  the  rich,  for  although'  misfiMtune  jooay 
deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  yet  they  have  no  gpft  of  pro- 
phecy to  divine  their  losses.  We  know,  by  every-  day's  expe- 
rience that  the  sanguine  proletarian  who  depends  on  his 
'^  wits  and  worics'^  will  not  have  finnness  enniig|K  to  abstain 
£rom  availing  himself  of  that  support  which  a  deluded  trades^ 
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man,  trusting  to  the  lottery  chances  of  the  law^  sometimes 
fireely  oflfers.  And  by  indisputable  proofs  we  also  know  how 
cordially  the  swindler  approves  the  present  system^  which 
both  enables  him  to  gain  credit  and  to  set  creditors  at  defiance 
afterwards* 

6«  Another  favourite  argument^  rather  awkwardly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  above^  is^  that  abolition  of  arrest  would  destroy 
the  vastly  beneficial  system  of  credit.  Nay^  so  far  is  this  no- 
tion carried^  that  people  believe  credit  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  right  of  arresting  at  a  moment's  warnings  before  trial 
or  judgement^  inasmuch  as  a  serviceable  process  ^'  operates  only 
^  as  a  warning  to  decamp :''  and  this  is  gravely  asserted  in 
a  loBgdcHn  of  which  Scotland  forms  a  part !  Is  there  then  any 
diflbmlty  in  carrying  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  North^ 
where  arrest  without  warning  is  wholly  impracticable^  and 
where  (except  in  cases  of  alleged  fraudulent  intention)  what  is 
here  termed  a  '^  serviceable  process^'  is  the  only  one  ?  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Scotland  will  probably  bear  us  out 
in  ovnr  assertion^  that  at  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
XVdaley,  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  credit  is  given 
quite  as  readily  and  cheerfidly  as  in  London,  although  every 
man  must  be  duly  admonished  before  he  is  proclaimed  a  rebel 
(such  being  the  Scottish  form  of  ^^  elegant  fiction^^).  Tet  iq 
London  we  have  been  told  that  tradesmen  might  all  ^'  shut 
"  up  shqp,''  were  it  not  for  the  present  lottery-wheel  system, 
which,  as  already  observed,  obtains  credit  for  those  who  ought 
not  to  be  trusted !  If  arrest  for  debt  were  utterly  abolished 
tomorrow,  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  those  deserving  of  con- 
fidence would  be  at  any  loss  to  establish  their  character,  or 
that  dealers  would  feel  any  reluctance  to  trust  them  ? 

7.  But  strange  as  it  must  appear,  there  are  people  who 
maintain,  up  to  the  present  hoiir,  that  arrest  for  debt  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  of  contract  are  mu- 
tually understood  between  parties ;  and  the  debtor,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  conditions  into  which  he  has  entered,  has  no 
right  to  complain  aftowards  if  liberty  be  sacrificed.  So  the 
doctrineofShylock  is  openly  avowed  and  promulgated:  what- 
ever stands  legible  ^4n  the  bond'^  must  be  justifiable;  and,  on 
the  same  wise  and  Christian  principle.  Lord  John  RusselPs  in- 
tentions of  reforming  our  Criminal  Law  must  be  completely 
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ffustrated  !  Accorditig  to  ikis  exemplaiy  doctrine,  if  ^lebtera, 
instead  of  being  incarcerated,  were  (like  witches  pietdcus  to 
the  year  1 720)  burnt  alive,  the  practioe  would  of  oouise  appaar 
quite  correct*  But  since  this  pleasaiitaiguiiienl  has  been 
broached,  why  not  devote  a  few  minutes  to  consider  the  point 
actually  at  issue  between  debtor  and  credihiiviind  ascertain  kow 
fiir  British  law  is  on  thisroccasion  veeoncihUe  wkh  ^laCioe? 

Here  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  very  new  oms  be 
suggested.  The  adminis^mtion  of  justice,^reiiumbly  eruppoae; 
depeiids  on  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  difibv^nt  parties^ 
so  that  one  may  not  be  suflered  onduly  to  enchiaolroii  the 
rights  of  another.  For  example^  in  debtor  and  creditor  tnuss^ 
actions,  the  defendant  hto,  with  lidi  consent  of  the/ploilitifi^ 
\  obtained  a  portion  of  the  hUtei^s  extrinsic  and  acqwningiib 

I  in  the  shape  of  goods,  estates  or  moasy  f  imd(  for  thia^  witfaiB 

a  stipulatfid  time,  he  (the  defendant)  hastrndertadoeato  render 
adequate  pecuniary  compeilMtion. '  By  his  ftilore  to  do  tUa 
he  commits  an  actof  negative  injustice,  and  stands  accused^ 
having  unduly  trespassed  on  the  property  of  his  iiei^dNBir; 
Surely  then  a  law  is  desirable  which  shall  compel  restituliony 
which  shall  enforce  an  inquiry  iiato  thedefendaiifaresoiiiteea» 
and,  should  he  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  plainttf  bjy/meana:  of 
cash,  property,  or  collateral  security,  the  law  in  out!  opiasBii 
ought  aho  to  consider  whether  he  is  not  aUe  by  profeefional 
labour  to  work  out'  the '  debt,  and*  decree  accordingly.  In '  aD 
this  there  is  reason  and  justice:  but  what  is  the  acbnd  prac- 
tice 6f  iSie  law  of  Efigland?  Discovering  that  hisidefatov^ 
conduct  has  been  negatively  unjust,  the  creditor  fortfaivitfa 
himself  coThmits  an  aet  of  positive  and  flagraiit  irjnstieej  and 
in  seven  cases  ovlt  of  ten  wiAout  deriving  an^  rsai.advinta^ 
from  his  |Mx>ceeding.  Forgetting  that  the  debt  asoae  from  a 
contract  to  which  he  was  hiAiself  avcdnntaiy party^Ueinthe 
fir^t  place  deprives  his  debtor  of  tbe'  natural  andiahiuiaBt  right 
of  liberty;  a  righi  the  next  and  dearest  i»  Ufe  itself^  (ooeasiaB.* 
tSfy  superior  in  value  to  Ufe,)  and'  cenpaMd  wiA  which  aH 
extrinsic  rights  are  like  straw  and  dust  in  tiie  balanoe;  so* 
condly,  he  deprives  him  «f  the  Hg^  t»  laboor  in  hi8f>prtiper 
vocation,  tthich' institutes  thepoofritiaAVdipftid^  wfaevaiNi 
he  subsists;  tfaircSy,  of  ihe  surplus  pibfitsef.'fliiit  Umiuv 
which  ought  to  be  applied  i»  liquidation  of  dehl%x)P  the  bctUr 
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iftoAefiattce  of  kia  dependent  fomily.  Hnving  done  all  thiei, 
the  creditor  ttf  coime  demmids,  fourthly)  the  original  d^bt ; 
aady  fifthly,  enormous  hmf-eests,  amounting  often  to  40»t  or 
even  6Q«^  in  the  pound*  These  6cts  are  glaring  anduadi^nL- 
aUe;  birt  by  what  efibrts  o£  sophistical  ueasomng  it  cftpi^  be 
made  afipnyent  tbat  to  take  five  vidues  for  one  value,  (when 
diere  fan  been  no^damtnal  act)  is  reconoilabl^  to  justice,  we 
femam  uiteirly'at  a  Im*  to  ooneeive.  In^  all  CbuMtries  except 
i^"^««d  9iieh  proeeedinga  woidd,  on  thte^eontraity^  be  rega^xled 
as  gaoasli^  iniquitous  aadessentiaUy  fi»ud.uleiM^«  The.iner« 
dmnt  OP  money^eBder  is  nofl  eoBafielled  tQ-trMist :  he  C|nt^a 
inlo  tiie  ixmtradt  vttfar  hiitf  eyes'open  to^tbeuneerteinty  {Attend- 
ing the  Tnaridly  weumatanees  of  aknost  evevy  man.  Why^ 
then  'riioidd  faebe  encouraged' to  inflict  a  puntshja^nt  sp  outr- 
ngeottsljfr  dispnojlioitioimte  and  iiniaai:v^iful>  for  conseque^icea 
ariik^  eii^^tif  bis  otm  ^obihtaiy  act  tuiddited?.  If  ii\diee4 
the  oaftenatfale)  object  ifere  gained^  i£  by  such*  pr0ceediug3.be 
effiscted  tfaose'pajrpQtesinrfaieh  are  now  for  the  first  t^)^^  dis* 
tincdgr  and;  raiiDnally  aimed  at. in  tiie  Att(n*n^*Ghen^rfd'a  Bill| 
tre  ahaHld»«l^l6aat'hcBra  aeady^efenee  fiiom  Utilitarim^.  '£ut 
the  tmth  bapiKfoftarbefar  diflfarentT:  the  puiushui^t  y^\Wi 
flieted^  bnt<l^bencifit^  asw^have  shdHTOi  coniaBt.}i7L.a  jrn^f; 
'I  bail  r  >  afavays  attended  'wiih  ris^  and  in  aevenc«^ses;  out,  of 
ten  afievdiiig  imhaiibeB  result  than,  the  cutting  out  i4  Anto^p'^a 
heart  would  have^pitrmd^to.thr  relentless  Jewi. 

8;  'We^ahidl  no«r  briefly  BOtiee  the  eainl»;wbH»h  hi^vc,  b^n 
started  against  Ihe  A:ttomej^General'8BiD<m  account  of  th?. 
eapenso  attenibignts:  opeaeiions.  If  the  new  plan ;  be  m .  ^? 
riously  idijeatioBHUe  on: tibia  ground^,  how  caa  it  be^expiain^^ 
why  the  Doke -eC  WeKiB^n.andotiiei^CeasbrvQtive  Peers, 
have  80  lang^  silentljr;  and-cidmly  acquiesced  in  tbe^stpcudi^* 
twe'cansed  fay:tbeipoeBeni  ayatea^  which  on  ioquiry  wll^^b^ 
foand  auMliiBfliidinitttB;^  -  Let  it  be  ^obderved^  by  the  way>  tbat)^ 
Ia!ir««Qste  a»*iiait  tot  be  foirly  estimated  from  the  printed  tables 
lURu^  qnoied;  bntrffison  impesligatibns  into  the  aotiifd  ajiyi 
uaa?roidabkrcQBiaeqneiiees  of  onr^  daily  practice.  The  number 
of  anwta  fordebt,!  as  m^  haine  already  ohaerved,  averages 
wntiaHy  flma  SS/XX)  to^O^OdO^  and  allowing  10/,  as  the 
cortaiaf  eadb  acrsat^  (whieh,  aUhoilgh  it  may  seem  tiieorjctir 
callya  h^  charge,  is  in  reidity  far  belew  the  average  maik>) 
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y^e  shall  have  at  the  commeacement  an  outlay  of  400,00(M*  per 
onmum.  But,  as  eveiy  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
be  prepared  to  certify,  all  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  the  a^regate  of  expenditure  and  loss  which 
directly  or  indirectly,  yet  inevitably,  arise  fixmi  our  system 
of  ^^  elegant  fiction/^  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  extortions  now  practised,  by  an  abuse  of  arbitrary  power 
upon  personal  liberty,  are  immensely  greater  than  any  which 
could  take  place  under  a  law  which  has  for  its  sole  ob- 
ject the  attainment  of  power  over  property.  Makii^  every 
feir  deduction  for  processes  which  do  not  ripen  into  trial, 
judgement  and  execution,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reckon  the 
average  costs  on  40,000  processes  at  less  than  20/.  each.  Tlien, 
allowing  for  expense  in  lock-up  houses  4/.  per  man,  we  have  by 
these  items  860,000/.  Recollect  also  that  not  fewer  than  15,000 
persons  are  perpetually  detained  in  a  state  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness; consequently  the  expenses  of  their  subsistence,  together 
with  that  of  their  family  dependents^to  the  number  of  30,000 
more,  must  (on  account  of  that  idleness)  be  reckoned  as  so 
much  lost  to  their  estates,  and  will  amount  to  at  least  a  milfion 
per  annum.  But  these  are  only  the  more  obvious  and  striking 
items  at  the  commencement.  Calculations  have  repeatedly  been 
made,  including  of  course  the  revenues  derived  by  and  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  our  debtors'  prisons,  and  the  result.is 
that  on  a  fidr  estimate  the  expense,  direct  and  indirsct^of  our 
system  of  arrest  amounts  to  not  lesa  than  four  milliims  anira- 
ally !  Has-  the  Duke  of  Wellington  any  good  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  by  the  Attomey-OeneraFs  ^'innovatioiKs"  tUs 
very  moderaie  scale  of  expense  will  be  augmented? 

It  is,  we  believe,  scarcely  requisite  to  notice  the  endeavours 
which  have  been  made  by  Tory  organs  to  persuade  the  public 
that,  by  sanctioning  arrest  for  debt  <m  accusations  of  intended 
flraud,  the  Attorney-General  virtually  abandons  and  defeats 
his  own  professed  object.  This  clause  in  the  Bill  has  been 
industriously  represorted  as  a  novel  solecism,  "ciikich  forsooth 
will  give  rise  to  flagrant  abuses  iiQurious  to  the  boasted 
**  liberty  of  the  subject;"  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  a  law  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  proposed  by  Sir  John  CSampbell  has 
always  existed  in  Scotland,  yet  in  such  manner  guarded  and 
restricted  that  any  attempt  at  abuse  of  the  power  which  it 
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tffi>nis  has  not  oecurred  once  in  twenty  yean.    Yet  this  is 

held  up  as  a  dangerous  and  cruel  innovation^  in  a  country 

where  at  present  tiiere  eadsts  an  absolutely  unrestricted  power 

enabling  any  rogue  to  arrest  whomsoever  he  pleases^  (senators 

and  aittomeys  excepted^)  without  one  word  of  examination  or 

croaa-quefltioning  as  to  whether  his  allegations  be  correct  or 

atlerfy  greundless !    The  readiness  with  which  Conservative 

statesmen  swallow  camels,  whilst  they  strain  fearfully  at  gnats^ 

cannot  be  suflb^iently  admired :  in  the  former  operation  no 

Chineae  ot  Indian  ju^ler  can  equal  them. 

9*  Among  the  various  objections  to  reform  in  our  law8> 
the  moat  eccentric  is  the  insisting  that  arrest  for  debt  is  gra^ 
dually  declining  in  estimation^  and  that  if  let  alone  the  prac- 
tice will  fidl:  into  complete  desuetude.  If  so,  how  happens 
it  that  fiom  14,000  to  15,000  debtcnrs  are  still  constantly  con- 
fined^  or  that  20,000  writs  are  annually  addressed  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex  akme  ?  But,  to  speak  theoretically,  on  what  prin- 
eiple  is  it  supposed  that  the  practice  will  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude  ?  Not,  surely,  because  it  is  found  ineffectual^ 
for  creditors  must  employ  the  present  law  aa  long  as  they  have 
no  better*  Is  it  then  supposed  that  on  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice  creditors  are  inclined  to  waive  that  power^  how- 
evev  useless,  which  our  law  afibrdstheUd?  We  humbly  submit 
that  this  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  in  England.  Once 
establish  by  law  that  on  a  mere  accusation  of  debt  a  dying 
invalid  may  be  dragged  £rom  bed  to  pnscm,  and  that  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  conditi(m  signed  by  the  whole  College  of  Physi- 
cians shall  be  of  no  avail  to  protect  him,  ia  vain  will  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  inculcate  the  doctrine  ^^  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
^  woold  they  should  do  unto  you/'  and  extol  the  virtues  of 
fajomanity  and  charity :  the  very  Government  under  which 
he  Irres  and  preaches  laughs  him  to  scorn !  But  look  at  other 
countries;  look,  for  example,  at  Scotland.  On  such  occasions 
the'  eharge  of  rebellion  is  there  in  vain;  the  fiction,  however 
el^ant,  is  dissolved  by  the  solitary  voice  of  one  medical  at- 
tendant, and  a  creditor  who  should  still  indicate  his  wish  (how- 
ever useless)  to-  persist  in  the  process,  after  being  i^priaed  that 
it  would  tend  to  shorten  the  debtor's  life,  would  without  one 
moment's  hesitation  be  stigmatized  as  a  murderer.  How  dif- 
ferently do  we  r^ard  identical  circumstances  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Tweed !    <ht  this  heed  the  pHvi^  v^ffwk  of  4h«  Mid- 
ffleaest  nnd  Lotid<m  Sheriffii^  jul  ir(»uM  4«im 'the  bMt  iikuMtt^ 
tion^  and  it  Is  iifanost  needless  to  repeat  that  in  -aeasciiwis  ■hai*> 
b^tymir  Coasted  law  fiiidsttopari^i^>ta«ai1|i/'  i     • 
^   10.  ^th  tegiffd  iib  the  Insolyeni^  Ctoltft^4ui4))r«tt^AttMi 
6f  the  tcADxnwdSfy  (syBtematic  rogues  aiid^wiadateiqwqrted) 
it  IS  already  looiced  on  with  idMioirenee  and  disgM^'4o  ibveH 
on  its  ilefects  would  be  a  meife  waste  if  time*    Conttdiring 
the  natttral  j^sutls-of  the  Mnise  fdaa-devbedinHie^iBd^htoiMNl 
age  of  Edward  III.^  the  estabUcftimeirt  of  tUh  Conxt^a0pop»* 
hftion  and  eonHneree  inepeased^  beeame  iUHnroidable<    Our 
pi'laons  were  til  crowded^  and  aAntled  not  attflhstent'  aeoewa* 
inodation.    At  length  it  was  acknowledged  that  ta«Miflne  ao 
nianjr  people  without  any  real  oriminal  <Aai^^  mid  ibr  mot 
dbkig  .what  tiiey  •eoidd  not  do^  had  attendant  inooiiyeoisiieea 
whi^  apeiy  yei^  inereaaedt    And  idiat  was  Ae  «eme^?  a 
Oourt^  of  which  the  doors  are  closed  against  ^e^fttj  apf^SHt 
Irfaom^on  its  o^wn  oetetiribiepiiiieiples,lt  eughtttovdiefei'for 
t6  obtain  a  Wring  imd  jitdgenent  witiiottt  tiM  ^MBMiaad  «f 
df  ready  koMey  is  ini|M«otieable,'-^  Cowt  wmptmnm  m^i/dkf 
prdftssMog  to  f^leas^  debtors  ^ho  vender  «<  Mr  atct^teeail  «f 
theit  ciMifflstsnces^  yet  subjects  all  iq^glicants,  vkhMtTttte^ 
tioh  6t  (bccep^on^  to  a  long  detmtiMi  in  piisoii^  HuflhiMii  'to 
idiehate  '^ery  connection^  to  faring  ran  on  tlwir  fianifieay  aid 
bretik'iitetrierably  ^  habits  of  industrf,  and  wfaieh^tfaongh  in* 
tetiselypainM  to  every  honouraUewnd,  is  cndylttilghedai&bf 
thcf  swindler, — a  Court  whose  boaated  sefeiitf  4|gaiMlt  fimnd 
coilsist^  merdy  in  protracting  the  term  of  tfaatodentioil 
ptinishtneht'  wlriieh  the  law  abaady  infliels  on  individiBals  xdm 
are  prcmottnced  woithy  (rf*  hooounMe  aoquittdV-A:C)aut 
whose  judgements^  instead  of  being  formed  on  esridenoe  t&* 
spe^^ting  the  moral  •eharaoter  and  motives  ^  the  <iiMolwent^ 
hinge  in  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  everf  hnndredon  aauatiusa 
technical  fontialities^^-^a  Couit^  finaliy^  thrMgh  wlme««dieal 
the  most  unprincipled  debtorti  «very  waelc  eaeape  mUt  in** 
piintty^  but  where  to  predict  how  hmg  an  appUeiiot  may  be 
kept  waiting  is  impossible ;  <br  thou^  tha  term  df  trnpnaon* 
ment  appointed  by  our  wise  law  is  six  w«eks,  yet  on  mn  asrerage 
we  believe  that  six  months  may  be  considered  aa  die  time  re* 
quired  for  '^  workinj^  insoh'ency  cases,  and  the  'Blighter*  da- 
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fiedrm  %6ehiiioftl  fen»;  (wibii^  fpgui^s  <«lw«7s  giiard  figak^st) 
will,  TvitiKyilt  aiiy  itB^Mfettipft  of  fip^^  of 


\  ' 


1 1  •  Tlioil^i'  l«8t  Bot  kaE^  copes  the  never-failing  ol^jeotion 
Ut4bi»  aa.to  all.QatiQa9l  md  boae^cent  ipAewiu^ — t}^  Peers 
«t-<Bitnntit^  thqr  ^Ul  R^  pfiss  the  BiU^  wi^  therefore^,  in 
tiie opinion  <tf  the  Action, it  ought  not  to  bf3  passed,  Butai^ 
tiie  iloMe  0f  Lords,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Cpnsti- 
tttftiQi^ifarly  xepreaented  Iqr  the  Tocy  digue}  Bec^se  the 
iM|Oiatgir  oCthe  British  pe(n^gQ  happen  to  be  weak  or  wicked, 
QC  both,  is  this  ao  adsquftte  reason  for  abandoning  aqy  {u^aise* 
woctiby  purpose  ?  On  the  cmtraiy,  common  sense  and  e^qpi^* 
lienoe  eq^iaHy  -demanatnite  that,  wheie  suffici^t  enei;gy  and 
pcBBcwvFiiioe.are  displayed  by  the  people,  and  theiir  repre- 
soitetivea^  a  eoisad  measure  will  always  be  carried  in  spite  of 
the  baaijflni  which  ignoraiice,  party  ^irit  and  low  cujaping 
hsnre  ndaed  against  itj 

K  it  be  granted  that  no  man  deserves  confidence  as  ;&  judg^ 
imhssihe  brings  to  his  iaric  a  competent  knovid^dge  of  the 
sriigect  and  entire  disinterestedness,  it  follows  that  on  the;  At- 
tomey-Geooral^s  Bill  the. minority  of  Peers  are  incapa^tate4 
from  judging*  Their  ignorance  of  the  matter  is .  profound, 
their  ptrejadices  ans  wounded,  and  their  selfish  intere^  ap- 
p«RnUy  oompRNliiaed^  From  individuals  so  circumstanced 
can  the  truth  theH  be  expected  ?  No ;  they  plead  vehenuent 
anxieiy  fixr  the  protection  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  at  other 
fimes  they  panrie  Aeir  unquenchable  fervour  in  support  of 
the  En^isli  firotestant  Church !  ''  But,"  say  their  adherents, 
'^.if  anceatral  property  is  to  be  pilaoed  under  the  power  of  ere- 
^ditora,  where  would  be  the. stability  of  thfit  order  from 
^  whose  fegiskilHiie: wisdom  and  ^  filvmess'  we  derive  such  ad- 
^  vantages?^  At  present  we  ^haU  not  pause  to  consider  how 
■HKh  of  wisdom:  can  wiA  truth  be  in^uted  to  i^  Tory  clifue, 
or  <faow  ftr  a  sfabditjr  which  depends  on  th^  non-*payment  of 
dUbts^is.enlatled  to  Respect:  on  the  contrary,  we  diia}^  con- 
tent oarsehres  with  pulling  the  plain  question.  Wherefore 
shooUJBngUah  iorda.not  be  Oontented  with  such  laws  in  regard 
to  prupei'iy  as  have  hden,  wtkd  now  are,  binding  on  the  peerage 
of  Scoilaiid,  where  landed  properties,  unless  when  guarded  by 
eataily  ore  dlways  liable  to  judicial  proceedings  ?    If  the  no« 
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biUty  and  gentry  of  Scotland  contrive  to  nmintain  their  d%» 
nified  character,  and  contentedly  exist  under  anch  meraleaa 
infliction  as  that  of  having  their  estates  rendered  liidile  for 
debts,  irhat,  we  ask,  are  the  national  peculiarities  of  our  En- 
glish aristocracy  on  which  they  found  their  claims  to  exemp- 
tion, and  on  account  of  which  their  ancestral  hoQour  beoomcs 
so  lamentably  brittie  ? 

But  there  exists  another  and  far  more  important  cause  for 
the  obdurate  opposition  of  Conservative  Lords  to  abolition  of 
arrest  for  debt.  Liberty  is  a  natural  inherent  right,  to  whidi 
all  the  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  on  earth  are  as  dust  and 
ashes  in  comparison.  The  deprivation  of  this  right  often 
frustrates,  though  it  cannot  annihilate,  the  cherished  motives 
of  a  whole  previous  existence.  The  prisoner  survives  to  behold 
time,  the  ^^  stuff  whereof  life  is  made,''  misappUed  against  his 
will,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  he  cherishes  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness that,  indthout  having  committed  any  crime,  he  is  thus 
deprived  of  property  which  once  gone  all  the  powers  of  aU 
the  gen^ntions  of  man  cannot  restore,  and  to  which  the  pre^ 
tended  losses  of  his  creditor  are  in  comparison  but  a  cipher. 
The  latter  boldly  pleads  in  self-defence  that  he  has  only  ex- 
ercised that  venerable  English  law,  to  the  operation  of  whidi 
he  is  himself  equally  liable.  Mark  the  results :  a  prisoner 
foB  debt,  who  calmly  and  tranquilly  submits  to  a  sacrifice 
like  this,  may  be  a  despicable  knave,  yet  he  is  precisely  the 
servile  and  venal  tool  which  a  depraved  oligarchy  would  wish 
every  subject  of  Britain  to  be,  so  long  as  that  venalily  and 
servility  can  be  rendered  available  for  certain  purposes.  And 
in  most  instances  the  arresting  creditor  is  no  better:  one 
qtiietiy  barters  his  liberty,  the  other  coolly  deprives  a  fellow- 
creature  of  that  most  precious  of  rights.  Will  either  of  these 
worthies  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  barter  his  political  prin- 
ciples? or  rather,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  either  has  any 
principle  or  actuating  motive  but  that  of  grovelling  sordid  sub- 
serviency to  mammon?  The  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Tories 
"^rill  induce  them  to  stickle  hard  for  the  continuance  of  impri^ 
sonment  for  debt,  as  one  mode  of  subverting  those  principles 
which  they  cordially  detest  and  would  gladly  eradicate  fimn 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  preceding  eleven  sections  we  are  tolerably  confident 
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that  no  elauae  has  been  set  dow»  which  will  not  bear  the 
strictest  investigation*  Within  a  brief  space  we  have  showm 
fint,  that  arrest  for  debt  is  an  outrage  on  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution ;  secondly,  that  by  detaining  15^000  persons  con- 
stantly imprisoned,  and  depriving  30,000  more  of  their  usual 
support  and  protection,  it  propagates  and  fosters  crime  and 
demoralization ;  thirdly,  that  instead  of  supporting,  it  mate- 
rially injinnes  our  mercantile  interests ;  fourthly,  that  the  sy- 
stem is  an  outrage  on  universally  acknowledged  principles  of 
religion,  justice  and  common  sense,  and  without  a.  parallel  in 
any  other  country  upon  earth. 


Article  IV. 

Transportation  and  Colonization^  or  the  causes  of  the  compara^ 
tive failure  of  the  Transportation  System  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  with  suggestions  for  ensuring  its  future  efftctencff 
in  subserviency  to  extensive  Colonization.  By  John  Dux- 
MOtiE  Lang,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Australian  College, 
and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  New 
South  Wales.     London :  1837- 

EvsRTBODY  knows  that  the  vast  territory  of  Australia  is 
distinguished  by  the  most  grotesque  variations  of  the  custom- 
ary phaenomena  of  nature ;  nettles  and  lilies  grow  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  palm  trees  sprout  like  celeiy,  trees  are  there 
with  the  leaves  twisted  out  of  the  ordinary  position,  but  none 
of  them  bear  eatable  fruit ;  marsupial  quadrupeds  and  birds 
without  wings  scour  the  plains;  the  swans  are,  of  course,  black; 
homed  bats,  vamjares^  or  flying  foxes,  migrate  across  the 
Indian  seas ;  it  is  said  that  the  native  dpgs  can  neither  bark 
nor  swim,  and  no  other  species  of  quadruped  found  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  any  known  part  of  the  globe.  The  Austral  negroes^ 
scantily  sprinkled  over  the  land,  enjoy  the, smallest  possible 
share  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  very 
seasons  in  that  clime  deviate  from  the  ordinary  succession  of 
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fiirtilMlig  Adtrgra  ^wid  lipemng  vms^  iBtd  fang'iuiu«t«iii 
ficriiidi  (tfMld'ftfldrlimVchmQ^  -Ohnferp^ 

contiMMt  -whicA  disGomy  and  ^uCerpruxs  liais«  jilAde  ^mo* 
own  $  itirid  the  bmgiiMili<>n  msy  M  up  tfa^  irMe  vntmridrMd 
Itftttric^  with  KTMidari,  <»  yet  tmreeovded  by  man ;  ivitb  VB8t 
hilMd  tfeaH,  ipecifAed  by  strange  monsters^  and  ktMi'im'«BAy  tb 
savage  ti4be6  bkhlsrto  ^thoat  a  place  in  liie  CBtaloj^nr  erf  man- 
kiad«  filit  Mrhatever  diversicm  or  dismay  liieae  nmronted  yfka^ 
tiomefia  in  the  aiiimid  and  vegetahie  kingdoms  viay  afibid  tbo 
the  naturalist,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  absorbing  inqtiiiy 
to  the  student  of  Man^s  wonderful  history  than  that  ivhioh 
concerns  the  future  destinies  of  these  prodigious  regions^  now 
first  laid  open  to  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  and  to  the  oertSBi 
march  of  our  race.  This  is  futurity  which  lies  before  ns ; 
these  are  promised  lands :  and  if  we  are  saddened  at  timea  by 
the  wrestling  and  striving  of  the  crowd  about  us^  by  the  de- 
cline of  noble  energy  and  generoUs  resolutions,  by  the-inofeaae 
of  artificial  wants^  and  by  the'  too  unsixiipuloos  use  of  tSk 
means  to  satisfy  them,  let  us  look  out  across  the  globe  to  those 
tract8-«-as  yet  wider  than  the  imagination  of  all  mankind  can 
covet  or  conceive — which  are  to  be  taken,  and  tilled,  and 
dwelt  in  by  the  sons  of  men.  For  whilst  we  live  4n  the  hnrry 
and  the  coi^ict  of  this  great  metropolis,  we  have  the  means 
of  surveying  from  its  central  point  the  noblest  -empiFe  which  a 
nation  ever  called  its  own ;  and  the  illimitable  destinies  of  those 
unborn  realms,  whose  origin  was  finglaiid,  are  at  this  tnomett 
swayt^d  by  the  exertions,  by  the  iniStitutidiis,  and,  mdsi  xinh^p- 
pily>  bjT  flie  vices  of  bur  own  pfeopte.  *  ' 

In  pt^portion  as  we  entertain  a  deep-seiMd  ated  rd^oai 
wnViction  that  Australia  is  one  day  to  be  the  »^^  a^fi^ty 
fiation,-^in  proportion  as  we  proudly  arid  joyftdly  eohtunplate 
the  rise  of  another  people  of  British  6rigtn,-^trtthjti8t  sbniUdi 
(tf  shame  and  sorrow  do  we  reflect  upoh  tte&boiidHfct*«#Mch 
Dn^^d  has  hdd  totvard  thin  magtiifit<(fiit'p^»s6fM$Mi;  Vik 
Have  "tnade  it  the  sink  of  all  our  vices^  i^  hat^  p^l^dit  wMl 
oureHtneB,weh8V6  searedy  att^hpte!dtd  emuiMraa;  byfrttewii^ 
grtttitm  tlie  evil  tMdencieti  of  a  system  of  petial 'cdlMizaifiiMi ; 
if^  have  allowed  the  standard  of  morality  thete  to  rfhk  beibtlr 
that  of  any  other  civilized  cMmiitiaity  on  the  ftoe  df  the  eMh; 


we  bniesidfaredthe  feloBB  wliom^we  lefMidiatc  feom  our  cities 
«iid'Bk6ire&  to  fiarm  a  floeial  body^  which  glories  iii  its  infamy ; 
«eiiftve:fpE^ttalnrtii  to  a  people  whose  heritage  lies  amcmgtho 
Ucs  af  the  far  fiaat^  but  which  has  been  bred  with  a  loathsome 
tsint itt'the  ctaetiftatioD^  to  make  ita  ciHte^ven  to  itself,  in- 
Itead  of  a  Ueasiag  to  tibe  v:etfkL  llie  ittreraioa  df  the  laws 
ef  tfcwnil  aad  socid  evdery  new  to  be  witnessed  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  far  more  atairtling  than  the  anosnidous  natural,  pro- 
datdonsiof  4lial;  oonntrj :  the  Omiiherhgmhus  parmtiaana  will 
ultimately  fiad  its  place  in  the  systems  of  scientific  men>  and 
if  it  did-  nol  the  ajrateras  must  be  changed ;  but  we  are  re- 
sponaiUe  :aB  a  nation  Sot  the  existence  of  this  paradoxical  com^ 
■omhgr^  aatrtniahiftj^  eompouaded  with  the  passions  of  brutes, 
tibe  vices  af  aavages>  and  the  arts  of  <^ilized  life  $  and  as^ 
svedlgrsioplaDe  can  justly  be  assigned  to  so  monstrous  ft  pro* 
AactigpaaiOBg  die  polile  nadoas  of  the  globe. 

Theqwteiii  afasedsdaty  fftoiehments  which  has  given  rise 
to^  Asa  «Me  4if  tUngs  has  he&k  very  warmly  rqirobated  fcnr 
lUrtgr  yaani  ar  «ulre«  Mr.  BeHtham  and  Sir  Samuel  RemiUy 
aa|MBi^  ila  vieioUs  tendeaeies  befiwe  ei^ierienoe  had  demon- 
fllraladtiiem.  WiAinaiaore  recent  period  AxchbiahopWhately 
faaa  tiikaa  tlia  lekdin  denouncing  the  system  of  transportattoa 
id»ig<  llnii  ;  and,  iMM  we  write,  a  Select  Comtnittee  of  the 
QoiBse  nt  Cammotta  is  heatkig  evidence^  which  we  understand 
to'be*  of  a  nature  v^.  unfkroutable  to  the  plans  hitherto  puiw 
amdi.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  suhjeot  naturally  divid^  it- 
aatf into  two  distilust  branches: 

£Sr0tf  that  of  the  present  state  of  the  colony^  in  which  we 
ehali  inquiie  how  fiur  ite  welfare  and  prospects  are  affected  by 
^km  eoOTtant  iaoiiartatioa  of  a  convict  population^  and 

Seoamdl^  that  of  tran^ortatibn  itself^  oonsidered  as  a  means 
of  aeooddary  paoashKient,  and  judged  by  its  effects  9A  the 
ooavicta  and  ttie  criminal  pc^mlation  of  the  mother-countty« 

la  the  £rat  part  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  derive  much  43sistr 
aaee  fivm  Dr..  Idsag's  work,  whieh  advocates  the  general  jfdnt 
aiple  of  the  tzanspovtation  is€  coirricts,  though  it  censures  ia 
the  ainiogeat  manaev  the  present  mismanagement  of  the  ay ^ 
sieau  The  defect  ooaunon  to  most  writers  upcm  the  subject 
^Mieara  to  be  tiut  th^  do  not  take  both  elements  of  the 
Questioii  Ihsrly  into  eonsideration^  whilst  the  interests  of  the 
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colony  and  of  the  motheivcomitiy  have  been  reginrded  as  io* 
Compatible  by  many  advocates  of  the  system.  In  the  (AUy 
valnaUe  part  of  this  book  Dr«  Lang  treats  exclusively  of  the 
interests  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  reasoning  of  Uie 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  applies  to  the  system  of  transporfeation 
in  general,  and  might  be  directed  with  equal  cogency  against 
all  secondary  punishment  of  the  same  nature^  since  it  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  such  punishment  is  equally  ior 
compatiUe  witli  the  interests  of  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  eolony. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  f<^ow  Dr,  Xiang  into  the  histo^ 
rical  disquisitions  in  which  he  indulges,  concerning  4he 
tekgatio  of  the  poet  Ovid,  and  the  deporioHo  to  which  he 
conceives  the  Apostle  St.  John  to  have  been  sdbjected  in  the 
island  of  Patmos.  These  learned  trifles  are  parcUmable  in  an 
author  who  composed  his  work  to  wile  away  the  tediouaness 
of  a  five  months^  voyage.  But  he  shows  signs  of  a  somewhat 
novel  apprehension  in  the  eariier  pages  of  his  woik  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  so  easily,  as  it  indicates  a  bias  in  the 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  New  South  Wales 
widi  which  his  readers  ought  to  be  acquainted.  We  are  in* 
fonned  in  the  Preface  that,  as  ^^  all  convicts  from  Ireland^  of 
**  whom  ninety<-five  per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholics,have  hither-* 
i<  to  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  a  great  prqpondemnoa  it 
^^•Mkely  to  be  given  to  the  ^Teiry  Alt  and  White  Boy'pc^Ri- 
^  lation,  which  may  hereafter  most  injuriously  a£fect  the  peace 
^^  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies ;''  and  that  ^^  as  the  Roman 
^  Catholic  communion  of  New  South  Wales  already  com- 
*^  prises  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  coloeial  popu* 
*^  lation,  it  is  evident  that  a  free  emigrant  populatum  is  neces- 
^  sary,  of  such  a  character  as  to  neutraliase  and  counteract  the 
^  characteristics  of  the  South  of  Ireland  peculation/'  (P^ge  v») 
TMs  is  a  very  amusing  instance  of  Scotch  bigotry  on  the  part 
of '  the  worthy  divine :  as  for  the  sweejnnga  of  Pirotestant 
jails  and  die  outlaws  of  England,  we  are  assured  that  ^  the 
^  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  proper  system  of  penal  disdjJine 
*^  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  would  have 
<^  proved  corrective  or  reformatory  in  the  highest  degree^' 
(p.  23);  but  as  for  Irish  sinners,  men  labouring  •under,  the 
double  taint  of  White-boyism  and  Popery,  even  as  fireeemi* 
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grants,  these  are  setders  who  threaten  the  peace  of  the  c(dony> 
-^Hos  tUy  Romanes  caveto. 

Tet  upon  the  whole^  where  his  reUgious  and  political  lean* 
ings  do  not  inflaence  his  judgements,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Lang 
has  drawn  up  a  fidr  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  Australia, 
where  he  had  great  opportunities  of  observation  during  a  reai^ 
dence  of  thirteen  years ;  and  we  shall  proceed  in  his  company 
to  ghre  our  readers  some  account  of  the  shocking  evils  which 
have  arisen  under  tiie  influence  of  our  penal  system. 

The  transportation  of  convicts  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
English  Government  in  the  year  1619,  when  James  L  ordered 
a  hundred  dissolute  persons  to  be  sent  to  Virginia^  on  the 
principle  that  their  labour  would  be  more  beneficial  to  an  in* 
ftnt  settlement  than  tiieir  vices  could  be  pernicious.  The 
increasing  supply  of  negro^slaves  in  the  American  colonies  ren- 
dered convict-labour  less  valuable,  and  the  incaeasing  pro* 
sperity  of  the  Anglo-Americans  induced  them  to  remonstrate 
i^ainst  the  practice  of  infusing  so  pernicious  an  element  into 
their  popnlation.  But  the  colonial  policy  of  this  country  was 
governed  by  such  narrow  and  selfish  maxims,  that  when  Dr* 
Franklin  protested,  as  a  delegate  from  the  colonists  of  Peansyl* 
vania,  against  the  coxirse  which  had  been  pursued,  he  was  told 
thaft,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  convicts  from 
England,  they  must  therefore  continue  to  be  transported  to 
America :  he  replied  by  asking  the  ministers,  if  the  same  reason 
wauid  justify  the  Americans  in  sending  their  rattlesnakes  to 
England  F 

Our  author  seems  perfectly  satisfied  that,  although  these 
convicts  were  literally  bought  by  the  planters  and  worked 
with  the  negroHslaves  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer,  trans- 
portation to  the  American  colonies  proved  highly  efficient  in 
securing  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of  punishment^— the 
prevention  of  crimes  and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  For 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  sanctioned  by  experience  and 
safely  to  be  acted  upon,  that  where  the  firee  and  untainted 
part  of  the  population  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than 
that  of  the  transported  criminals  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendants, no  permanent  evil  is  done  to  the  colony,  and  the 
sln>nge6t  inducement  is  given  to  the  convict  to  counterfeit, 
if  not  really  to  possess,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  repu- 
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table  freei  men.  This  is  tibr  gfoilnd  ufMHi-wbieh  Sir,  Lmg 
justifies  the  practice  of  transporting  conviets  to  iafant  ookurics^ 
provided  a  sufficient  stimulus  be  g^ven  to  that  free  emigra- 
tion which  is  to  counteract  ita  evils.  For  our  p^  we  .uttorl^ 
vepttdiate  this  doctrine  2  the  evil  caimot  he  so  great  iiKle94 
when  the  convicts  form  a  small  minority,  as  wh«n  they  amount 
to  a  large  majority ;  but  that  evil  is  only  diminished  in  quaiK* 
tity.  There  is  no  absorbing  or  neutralizing  quality  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  to  efiace  the  darker  stain  and  the  bad 
element  which  every  imredaimed  criminal  briiiga  wit|t  Imet  to 
the  kmd  of  his  punirimient  and  his  8ttbsequent<adoptionr  On^ 
of  the  springs  which  feed  the  growing  pppulaticm.  is  peisMiiKl^ 
and  in  analysing  the  very  remavkable'diirerciBees  wluoh<Ai* 
known  to  exist  between  the  Northern  99A  SouliherQ. states 
of  the  American  Union,  it  is  probata  th^k  the  admixtvfejof 
a  conviet  population,  in^ihowe^er  sraaU  a;  piwportioa,  ha^  ImmI 
some  influence  in  establishing:  a  lovver  standard  of  pubUe  fn0» 
mlity  in  the  states  of  the  Soulii' than  in;  those  of  New.  E^glsod) 
to  which  no  convicts  were  ever  transpoyfied*  But  neithesthe 
injustice  nor  the  impolicy  of  the  aystiNn^wa^  duly  considev^ 
by  the  Eilghsh  Gbvemment  in  the  ln^t^  cenl^uy*, : 

"  Transportation  to  the  American  colonies  was  consequently  cdntinued 
for  a  few  years  longer ;  but  the  issue  of  the  war  of  American  inidependehce 
having  rendered  aH  further  debate  On  that  Bufaj^etuniieeessary,  the  Brili^li 
6ovenim«iit  nltimattely  fdtthennelTCB  obliged,  from  sheep  neoesskf^  «tlMr 
to  fiit  upoorfeoMs  new  place  for  the  tran^pprtation  of  criminals  Xo^rthiwit)), 
or  to  discontinue  the  practice  altogether ;  the  unprecedented  accumulation 
of  crinunals  in  the  common  jails  of  the  kingdom  during  the  war^  and  for 
some  time  after  its  termination,  being  an  evil  of  such  enormous  magnitude 
as  to  require  an  immediate  and  effectual  remedy.  Ih  filb  conjdoettfys 
various  eipedients  were  proposed.  A  phift  for  dte'ettaWlehaentf of  p^ii« 
tentiariee*  stfx>ngly  recommended  by  Judge  BKackstone,  the  Honourabk 
Mr.  Eden,  (after^vArds  Lord  Auckland),  and  the  philanthropist  Howard, 
was  for  sonae  timo  under  favourable  consideration,  but  was  afterwards 
found  inexpedient,  and  ultimately  rejected.  Confinement  in  the  hulks; 
however,  with  hard  labour  at  public  works,  which  Was  intielided  Ss  tb'mo* 
dificatton  of  this  plan,  was' ordered  to  be  adopted  paitndly.  The  flMM^ 
tton  of  a  penal  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Afriisa^  whicfti  was  aUip 
proposed  a  second  time,  was  again  rejected,  on  the  grounds  on  which  tlie 
transportation  of  criminals  to  that  country  had  already  been  successfully 
opposed  by  Sir  George  Saville  sixteen  years  before ;  and  it  was  at  length 
determined,  after  much  and  earnest  deliberation;  to  form  a  penal  settle- 
ment at  Botany  Bav,  on  the  east  cosst  of  NewHollaad,  which  haid*  their 
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been^Hut  i^ceatly  diacovemd  and  described  by  the  cekbrated  EInglisli  c{r- 
cttmoA^vigator  Captain  Cook.  A  peoai  3Qttleia€nt  was  apcordiiigljr  (Qtm ed 
at  Port  JacksoD,  a  few  miks  to  the  northward  of  Botaqy  Bay,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Fhillip,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  year  1788  ;  the 
first  detachment,  commonly  caOed  the  First  Fleet,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
male  and  two  hondred  and  fifty  femaie  ccHivictft,  ander  a  guard  of  about 
tm>]nuMired  nauiaes  <tBeladiiigoflloers)»  forty  of  whom  were  accQia^iJiied 
by  their  wives  and  children;  the  Second  Fleet,  which  arrived  in  th^  year 
1790,  carrying  out  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  n^^Ie,  and 
sixty-eight  female  convicts." — Page  15. 

The  system  thus  coniinenced  in  1788^  under  the  auapices 
of  Qovemor  Phillip,  has  continufid  ever  since^  though  (aa  we 
diall'  auhoequentlj  show)  not  without  the  strongcat  remon'^ 
stnuiees  fiequeady  reiterated  I^  memjbers  of  the  Brit^  E^r- 
liaaient,  who  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  point  out  it^  f^tol^jQon- 
aequenoes  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales^aiid itanume^ 
mas  defects  as  a  means  of  seocmdaiy  puniabmfint%  Up  to  the 
doae  of  L62Q  tihe  population  of  Nev.South.Walea,  Hind  Van 
Difniaft^s  Landaroountedito  29,407  souls ;  and  in  that  intcpval 
of  thiFty-ihree  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  foimer  aettler 
ment  25^78  male  and.  female  convictahad  anivcd  th^re  from 
the  mother-ccountry.  At  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  Bri^Iwie's 
government  in  October  1825  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales  amounted  to  36^36  persons,  of  whom  23,504  were 
or  had  been  convicts,,  and  3150  were  free  emigrants) .  In  the 
course  of  eight  years  and  a  half,  from  1828  to  June  183$, 
28^403  convicts  and  10^284  free  emigrants  arrived  in  the  set- 
tlement :  but  Dr.  Lang  assures  us  that  these  ten  thousand 
emigrants  were  most  of  them  very  dissipated  and  worthless 
duuracters;  and  that  of  the  mechanics,  with  their  families,  who 
had  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales  by  colonial 
boonties,  three  fifths  have  proved  virtuous  and  industrious 
persons,  the  rest  being  a  dead  weight  upon  the  colony. 
.  These  facts  furnish  abimdant  causes  for  the  very  deplora- 
ble results  which  wcj  shall  shortly  have  to  describe.  "  The 
^  scum  of  the  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men,'^  (to  use 
the  forcible  expression  of  Lord  Baeon,)  ^^  have  been  taken  to 
**  be  those  with  whom  you  plant/'  But  although  Dr;  Lang 
carries  out  Lord  Bacon's  metaphor,  and  maintains  that  the 
mpfsl  abpjminations  of  the  empire  may  he  usefully  employed 
in  the  shape  of  manure  around  the  roots  of  that  vigorous 
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pUmt  a.BrhiBh  oaimy,  he  will  agree  with  us  thabthe. 
has  been  laid  on  in  «uch  quantities  as  to  make  the  growtii  of 
the  plant  most  foul  and  rank,  and  even  to  corrupt  the  naturd 
^rtHity  of  a  vixfjin  soil.  ^^  For  the  benefit  of  mankind  at 
^'  kige^  it  is  dieairable  that  the  offsets  which  b^^  to  be.  en^ 
^  ployed  aa  new  plants  ahould  be  taken  from  the  laoat 
^healthy  stocks  and  the  most  floiuisfaing  roots;  that  the  p«fr- 
^  pie  who  go  forth  to  colonize  unoccupied  lands^  shooM  go 
"  forth  from  the  nation^  whose  political  constitution  is  most 
^'  favourable  to  the  security  of  individuals;  that  the  new  co- 
^-  lonies  should  be  swarms  from  the  most  industrious  hive^ 
^  and  that  their  education  should  have  formed  them  to  those 
^'  habits  of  frugality  and  labour  which  are  necessary  to  make 
^^  transplanted  families  succeed/*  (Bentham's  Rationale  ofRe- 
wordy  fau  iv.  cb«  xiv.)  Such  are  the  true  and  simple  principles 
ion  whidi  eolonies  ought  to^be  founded;  since  their  only  real 
U9e  is  to  cultivate  new  lands^  and  to  establish  free,  proaporwis 
and  virtuous  states.  But  in  New  South  Wales  the  sending 
out  of  industrious  settlers,  suited  to  the  country,  has  been 
wholly  neglected  till  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  is  still 
j»o«fe  inadequately  fdlowed  up ;  though  the  very  first  governor 
of  the  colony  dedared,  in  his  despatches  of  the  year  179019  that 
the  settlers  appeared  to  kim  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 

"  If  these  intentions  of  the  foonders  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
l|ad  been  followed  up ;  if  the  reiterated  recommendations  of  the  first  go- 
vernor of  that  colony  had  been  duly  attended  to,  and  the  requisite  means 
^n^loyed  to  induce  agricultural  and  other  emigrants  of  reputable  cha- 
racter and  industrious  habits  to  emigrate  to  the  new  settlement ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, in  addition  to  the  encouragement  proposed  to  be  held  out  to  such 
emigrants  by  Governor  Phillip,  a  moderate  salary  had  been  guaranteed  to 
any  Protestant  minister,  of  approved  character  and  zeal,  and  of  whatevet 
communion,  who  should  accompany  each  small  detachment  of  emigrants 
proceeding  to  New  South  Wales,  of  not  less  than  twenty  families  each,  to 
dispense  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  these  families,  and  to  whatever  con- 
victs might  be  employed  either  in  their  service  or  in  their  vicinity,-— the 
happiest  results  would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  In  particular,  title 
settlement  would  have  been  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  a  mach  earlier  period  than  it  actually  was  $  a  state  of  thhigs  whieb 
would  have  saved  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  outlay  for  imported 
grain,  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  them  to  form  at  least  twenty  parishes! 
la  different  parts  of  the  territory,  having  each  of  them  a  nucleus  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  free  emigrant  families.  But  the  moral  and^  potiHeal 
effects  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  are  of 
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iwcalfwiabiy  grmter  iuportence  tfamn  Uw  mere  dmunttion  of  tt^mHtan, 
%o  n^ftdi  it  wMid  andonbtedly  have  Jtd.    It  would  h«ve  a^ordod  tlie 
80VBEBor»  mgreeably  to  the  reasonable  anticipations  of  Captain  Philliji^ 
powerful  and  effectual  support  in  the  adminbtration  of  penal  discipline* 
•upplf  ing  him  with  fit  persons  for  situations  of  trust  or  ahthority.    It 
would  liaTe  established,  from  the  very  first,  something  like  public  ophiioa 
io  Ifce  ootoby ;  which  would  tery  soou  have  gathered  ttresgth  taough  to 
|Mt  down  ii^iiiatioe  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand»  and  outrageous  im* 
BK>r«itly  on  the  other.    It  would  have  placed  the  trading  concerns  of  the 
colony,  whether  on  the  large  or  on  the  small  scale*  in  the  hands  of  repu- 
table peraons ;  and  prevented  that  system  of  legalized  chicanery,  extor- 
tioa»  oppression  and  robbery,  into  which  they  actually  degenerated  in  the 
of  liberated  convicts,  or  of  free  persons  deeply  imbued  with  their 
priaciplesj  and  living  in  willing  conformity  to  their  disreputable 
pnclice.    It  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  ticket-of-leave 
bolder,  or  emancipated  convict,  to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  honest  in- 
dustry, in  clearing  and  cultivating  land,  or  in  the  service  or  employment 
of  reputable  freemen,  instead  of  living  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxurious  hik 
dnlgettce,  or  preying  like  a  horse-leech  upon  society,  as  a  publican  or 
gpMval  dealer.    It  would  have  given  the  requisite  encouragement  and 
protection  to  the  really  reformed  emancipated  convict,  by  confirming  him, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  his  returning  attachment  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  honeat  industry,  and  by  rescuing  him,  on  the  other,  from  the  fttngs  df 
the  publicans  and  dealers  of  his  own  class  and  order.     It  would  haVie 
rrfieTed  several  successive  governors  of  the  colony  from  the  moHtfyisg 
md  JvuniliAtiDg  necessity  of  purchasing  the  patronage  of  men  who  owed 
dieir  own  lives  to  the  lenity  of  the  laws,  and  of  whose  thorough  reforma- 
|ion  there  was  no  evidence  but  their  acquisition  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
secure  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  weight  and  infiueoce  of  a  fbw  in- 
dividuals»  whom  they  fancied  opposed  to  their  legitimate  authority.    It 
would  have  kept  the  convicts'  and  emancipated  convicts  in  their  proper 
pjace  in  the  social  system,  and  saved  the  colony  from  the  evil  consequences 
that  haTe  already  resulted  from  the  growth  and  ascendancy  of  a  class  In 
colonial  society,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emancipists,  and  actually 
glorying  in  the  recollection  of  their  having  once  been  outcasts  from  society 
for  their  crimes*." — Page  46. 


•*  ^  Aa  t  pioof  of  die  eorreetness  of  these  statements,  and  of  the  rcidity  of  the 
telias  I  bate  repraseated  as  existing  extensively  in  New  South  Wales,  I  would 
Mi^el^  mendoa  the  following  fact: — ^At  an  anniv^Mjy  dinner,  held  by  the  eman- 
dpista  of  Sydney,  in  the  year  1822  or  1823,  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the 
eskmy,  Mr.  Kdwvrd  Smith  Rail,  a  Jiree  emiffranit  and  for  a  long  time  past  the 
editor  at  a  pttptt  ealled  die '  Monitor/  which  for  the  last  tea  years  haabeea  pan* 
ibfiag  to  tba  wont  paadons  and  feelings  of  the  convict  and  emancipated  convict 
daaafs  of  the  populadon,  and  doing  an  infinity  of  harm  to  the  colony,  actually 
catprcased  his '  sincere  regret  that  he  was  not  an  emancipist  himself,*  or,  in  other 
aefds,  diat  he  bad  not  arrived  ia  die  colony  as  a  convict.  If  Mr.  Han  had  been 
ip«m  of  divepatible  oondnck,  the  drcunstaace  would  not  have  been  so  re* 
Mricabk;  but  as  he  has  all  along  maintained  a  reputable  character,  it  only  serves 
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.  Whetiier  aU  these  results  would  actually  have  been  attaincidy 
as  kmg  as  penal  colonization  (under  whatever  system)  coBti- 
hued,  may  certainly  be  questioned:  but  the  experiment  waa 
never  tried^  at  least  in  New  South  Wales;  though  the  cxAoaj 
of  Van  Dieman^s  Land^  which  was  formed  at  a  later  period^ 
became  the  resort  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  respectable 
free  emigrants* 

*'  From  the  entire  want  of  such  a  population  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
tone  was  originally  given  to  society  in  that  colony  by  convicts  and  eman* 
cipated  convicts ;  who,  being  uncontrolled  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion, 
and  having  no  stimulus  from  without  to  induce  them  to  pursue  a  more 
reputable  course,  speedily  presented  one  grand  scene  of  enormous  profli- 
gacy ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  very  officers  of  Government,  so  far  from  inter- 
posing in  the  way  of  prevention  or  counteraction,  for  the  most  part  took 
the  lead,  and  set  them  the  example.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  refor- 
mation of  the  convict  population  was  utterly  hopeless ;  insomuch  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  very  word  rrformation  had  almost  lost  its  English 
meaning  in  New  South  Wales  ;  the  reformed  emancipated  convict  of  the 
era  of  Governor  Macquarie  being  not  the  man  who  evinced  a  change  of 
heart  and  character  by  a  change  of  habits  and  practice,  but  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth,  by  any  means  however  unworthy,  and 
who  perhaps  notoriously  expended  that  wealth  in  the  grossest  licen- 
tiousness."— Page  71* 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things — a  state  in  which  the  standard  of  morals 
was  authoritatively  lowered,  and  a  false  estimate  of  men  and  manners  pub- 
Mciy  established,  and  in  which  moreover  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done  virtually  to  divest  the  prison-population  of  all  sense  of  degrwla- 
tion  and  criminality — it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  transporta^ 
tion  had  provsd  effectual,  either  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  for  the 
fefbrmation  of  criminals." — Page  74. 

Not  only  were  these  corrupt  elements  of  the  community 
recklessly  heaped  together^ — ^not  only  were  the  evils  inherent 
m  a  system  of  punishment,  intended  to  drain  England  of  its  re- 
fuse population,  wholly  unchecked  by  the  internal  r^ulatioos 
of  the  colony,  and  by  an  infusion  of  some  timely  contsctivc,"* 
but  the  fermentation  of  this  crude  society,  or  rather  the 
dissolution  of  all  social  discipline,  was  accelerated  and  en- 
couraged by  physical  stimulants.    All  improvement  of  the 

convicts,  waa  lost  sight  of  in  the  system  which  assigned  them 

— - — •  ■■■       ■  ...  -       .1  -       . 

Id  demonstrsta  the  pernicious  results  that  may  be  anticiMted  fxom  atlempiu^  to 
form  a  colony  exclusively  of  '  wicked,  condemned  men.'  There  were  very  tsm 
free  emigrints  in  New  South  Wales  when  Mir.  Hall  expressed  himself  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned:  it  would  be  somewhat  difllcttlt  to  llttd  a  respectable  iadi« 
vidual  of  that  diss  who  woaU  vanture  to  de  so  aov.'^ 


to  the  aerao^  of  ememeipUtBy  ^ko  had  pftssed  through  the 
9aa»  infamous  probation^  or  of  settlers,  who  had  sunk  for  the 
moat  part  to  the  standard  of  morality  received  in  the  colony; 
for  ia  New  South  Wales  those  who  are  not^  or  who  have 
ceaaed  to  be^  the  victims  of  the  law^  become  its  executors 
in  the  capadty  of  dave-masters* 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  favoured  to  an  eictent  which 
ia  scarcely  credible. 

**  For,  besides  the  regular  and  ample  ration  of  ardeat  spirits  that  was 
serwd  out  to  all  free  persfMiB  in  t^e  service  of  Ooverainent,  whether  civil 
or  military,  from  the  highest  in  command  to  the  humjblest  menial^  there 
were  regular  and  periodical  issues  of  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits, 
free  of  duty,  to  government-officers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony ;  and  as  numerous  convicts  were  from  time  to  time  acquttr- 
ing  their  freedom,  while  a  system  of  coacubinage  with  female  convicts  was 
extensively  and  indeed  almost  universally  practised  by  the  free  popula- 
tion, there  was  no  want  of  fit  persons  to  ^isppse  of  the  officers'  rum,  and 
to  hold  out  the  requisite  inducement  to  all  convicts  still  in  bondage  to  rob 
and  steal,  to  procure  the  means  of  indulgence.    It  had  thus  virtually  be* 
eome  tbe  interest  of  the  free  portion  of  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  froia  the  first  establishment  of  that  colony,  to  frustrate  the  grand 
object  of  its  wise  and  beneficent  founders,  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of 
tile  convicts,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  render  the  latter  worse 
than  ever ;  the  Oovenunent  in  the  mean<time  supplying  the  means  of  their 
general  demoralisation  with  a  liberality  and  profuseness  above  all  praise. 
For  QatQ  so  late  a  period  as  the  ISth  of  August  1816,  when  the  demoral- 
izing practice  was  discontinued  by  order  of  Earl  Bathurst,  ardeni  tpirits 
were  kM  hjf  the  eolomai  Government  ae  theeireulaiing  mediwn  or  current  coin 
^  the  oAmfi  tkep  were  gwen  tn  pofment/br  work  qf  every  deeeripHon  per- 
fanned  for  Gonemment,  and  issued  out  in  certain  fixed  quantities  to  oivtl 
and  mihtary  officers,  overseers,  clerks  and  constables,  by  way  of  remu- 
Bcratioa,  as  it  was  termed,  for  imaginary  services.    And  so  effectually  had 
this  preposterous  system  proved  in  defeating  the  great  ends  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  in  the  course  of  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  ori- 
ginal Mttlemeot,  that  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tory  the  colony  had  become  one  grand  scene  of  brutal  dissipation  ssid 
Uccntioiisness,  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine.    The  following  is  the  tes- 
timoay  of  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  witness^  who  arrived  in  the 
colony  about  the  year  1802,  as  to  the  scenes  that  were  then  generally  ei- 
hibited  in  New  South  Wales  among  the  emancipated  convict  settlers  and 
fteir  convict  servants : — 

**  *  Eighteen  years  ago,  the  period  when  I  arrived  in  this  colony,  it  was 
ismentable  to  behold  the  excess  to  which  drunkenness  was  carried :  it  was 
DO  uncommon  occurrence  for  men  to  sit  down  round  a  bucket  of  spirits, 
sad  drixik  it  with  quart  pots,  until  they  were  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot; 
and  frequently  did  the  settler  involve  himself  so  deeply  in  debt  by  dmnka 
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enneM  that  it  terminated  in  his  ruin.' — Dr.  Redfem^in  tt^f  to  Governor 
Macquarie^s  Queries.  January  1820.   Parliamentary  Paper." — Page  78. 

Under  Governor  Macquarie  a  monopoly  of  all  the  ardent 
spirits  imported  into  the  colony  was  granted  to  three  indivi- 
duals, on  condition  of  their  erecting  a  public  hospital  at 
Sydney:  as  if  the  only  means  of  providing  relief  for  disease 
were  to  be  found,  by  some  ridiculous  system  of  compensation j 
in  the  sale  of  those  draughts  of  death,  which  would  inevita- 
bly disseminate  amongst  the  wretched  population  all  the 
worst  disorders  of  body  and  soul !  The  following  table  will 
show  that  if  these  liquors  have  ceased  to  be  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  colony,  the  consumption  is  still  what  might  be 
expected  irom  such  extraordinary  encouragement  to  vice. 

*'  Return  of  the  Quantity  of  Spirito  on  which  duty  ban  been  paid  in  tlia 
colony  during  the  following  y^arsi  with  the  amount  of  the  duty : 
Tear.  Gallons.  Duty. 


£. 

#. 

d. 

1826 

149,902^ 

48,655 

12 

11 

1827 

139^85 

41|555 

0 

HI 

1828 

168,328 

52,671 

J8 

0 

1829 

186>U4:)f 

61,592 

17 

8 

1830 

202,7734 

67,498 

18 

8 

1831 

223,900 

74,684 

11 

10 

1882 

247,295 

82,627 

16 

7- 

>8da 

287^782 

95,535 

4 

» 

1834 

278,84U 

107»955 

9 

1 

1835 

291,138 

117,161 

8 

11. 

"  The  population  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane^  ad- 
mfnisfratiun,  in  October  1825,  was  36,336 ;  and  at  the  end  of  ihe  yeat* 
1835  it  was  in  all  likelihood  not  less  than  80,000,  allowing  for  bilrdia  m^ 
theiacreisefhom  immigiation  and  the  importatioQ  of  con/vick%  timet  the 
eapaua.of  1833.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  consumption  of.  ardent 
spiirits  lA  New  South  Wales  amounts  at  present  to  3f  imperial  gallons  an- 
nually for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  colony ;  the  entire  consump- 
tion fi)r  the  United  Kingdom  beiog  one  galloa  and  a  small  firacllon^  eceli 
indltPidoaL  Allowing,  howoYor,  for  convicts  in  aetual  bondage;  4a  «lioa« 
spvits.are  not  isaued,  and  for  children  and  other  nativos  i)i  tbe  eoloiiy^  yi^- 
ate  generally  indisposed  to  the  use  of  ardent  apirita,  the  number  of  the 
actual  consumers  of  this  vast  quantity  of  intoxicating  Uquor  does  not,  in  aU 
probability,  exceed  40,000  persons;  each  of  whom  must  consequently  eoii- 
sume  at  the  enormous  rate  of  upwards  of  seven  gallons  a  year!"<-^Page'8S. 

The  duties  now  levied  pn  spirits  at  Sydney,  under  acts  p{^ 
ParUameht,  vary  from  Ss.  per  gallon  on  spirits  made  firpnx 
grain  produced  in  the  colony,  to  10«,  2^(L  on  imported  apirita. 
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In  the  year  1834  the  importation  of  spmts  into  Sydney  was 
(according  to  Mr.  MaccuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary)^  Rum 
256^12  ^Uons^  Brandy  51^846  gallons^  Gin  40,7^8  gallons* 

Dr.  Lang  seems  to  think  that  a  rigorous  and  complete  pro«> 
hibition  of  ardent  spirits  by  law  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  believe  such  an  enactment  to  be  possible  now,  or  ever  to 
have  been  possible;  the  facilities  of  evading  it  are  too  greats 
and  the  temptation  to  commit  fresh  offences  by  evading  it  are 
too  strong.  But  at  the  pitch  of  excess  to  which  intemperance 
has  arrived  in  New -South  Wales,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
the  administration  to  use  all  prudent  means  of  repression; 
and  not  to  expose  fresh  cargoes  of  con\icts  to  the  unbounded 
grBtiflcfttion  of  their  universal  propensity,  without  strenuous 
exertions  to  break  through  habits  of  drunkenness  by  some  at- 
tempt at  penitentiaiy  discipline.  Indeed  the  enormous  pre- 
valence of  intoxication  in  New  Sooth  Wales  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  transportation  of  convicts  thither.  It  would 
be  advisable  (if  the  interests  of  the  settlement  were  consi- 
dered) that  habitual  sobriety  should  be  made  a  primary  con- 
dition in  the  choice  of  emigrants,  not  habitual  drunkenness, 
which  has  already  borne  its  firuits  in  every  variety  of  crime. 

At  present,  however,  no  reformatory  system  of  discipUne  is 
attempted ;  the  convicts  are  dispersed,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
thousand  chances,  which  maymake  transportationeither  a  prize 
or  a  blank;  though,  whatever  be  their  fate, they  can  scarcely  ea-. 
cape  the  depraved  influence  of  the  community  into  which  4hey 
are  received  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  if  not  before.  D&* 
linquenta  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  notoriously  w^ne 
subjects  to  deal  with  in  all  penal  establishments  than  those 
criminals  of  humbler  degree,  who  have  fewer  acquirement^ 
leas  esqserience  of  the  world  in  general,  and  often  a  bett^  eXr< 
cine  for  their  offisnces.  Nowhere  is  the  influence  of  educsK 
tion  more  remarkably  conspicuousthan  among  the  bad;  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  France,  where  large  bodies  of  crimi- 
nals are  collected  in  the  Maisons  Centrales  de  Detention,  that 
the  firaudulent  attorney  is  far  more  formidable  than  the  rustic 
murderer.  For  (as  we  observed  the  last  time  we  discussed 
these  topics*)  thcheinousness  of  an  offence  affords  no  sound 

*  BritiBh  and  Foreign  Reyiew,  toL  ii  p.  112. 
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criterion  \rhatever  for  appredatiiig  the  d^ra\ity  of  the  de- 
linquent. In  New  South  Wales  the  educated  convict  passes 
at  once  into  a  haj^y  region,  where  his  acquirements  may 
yet  do  some  servioe  to  the  state,  and  his  oflfenoes  are  vexy 
wiflingty  orerlooked.  He  becomes  a  deric  in  a  QoMrenuaent 
oiSce ;  he  doles  out  oracular  maxims  of  the  law  to  Us  £^ 
lows  in  exik;  he  may  e^en  rise  to  be  the  adviser  of  some 
judge-advocate,  far  more  ignorant  than  himself  of  the  statutes 
which  he  ha»  broken;  and  at  idie  expiration  of  a  fem  years  he 
may  be  received  into  respectable  families  as  the  tutor  of  jrouth, 
he  may  deliver  public  lectures  on  mattera  of  govermheiit  and 
legislation,  or  he  may  advocate  the  rights  of  convicts  and  liie 
liberties  of  knaves  with  all  the  influence  of  the  public  press.. 
These  are  not  hypothetical  cases;  they  have  aU  actually  oc^ 
curred  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  occurring  at  this 
very  day.  If  these  pages  are  ever  read  in  the  literary  drdes 
of  Australia,  we  can  only  beg  to  recommend  to  the  aenous  at* 
tention  of  those  convict  critics  and  philosophers  the  eloqtient 
paradox  and  distorted  polity  of  MandeviUe,  appended  to  hsa 
fable  of  The  Griunbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  tnimed  honest; 
there,  but  not  elsewhere,  will  they  find  that  vice  is  the  neeies^ 
sary  basiS'  of  society,  and  that  the  folKes  and  sins  of  the 
multitude  ^  do  something  for  the  generd  good/' 

"  Wbedier  educated  or  gentlemen  convicts  should  hereafter  be  trans- 
poited  to  lihe  i>enft1  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
should  the  convicts  in  these  colonies  continue  to  be  managed  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  will  scarcely  admit  of  question  after  the  preceding  delaila. 
But  if  the  law  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  course  in  future,  and  if  that 
course  is  to  be  uniform,  definite,  and  certain,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
educated  criminal,  who  can  make  an  apposite  quotation  from  Lucretius, 
(as  a  felon  in  double  irons  lately  did  to  a  respectable  traveller  in  New  Soath 
Wales,  who,  from  charitable  feelings,  ofiered  him  a  pieoe  of  tobacco  when 
passing  the  road-gang  to  which  he  was  attached,)  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  same  course  of  penal  discipline  as  the  unlettered  labourer  from  the 
bogs  of  Ireland.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  criminals  of  Uiis  de- 
scription should  be  sent  out  of  England ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
wtiy  they  sho<ild  be  allowed  to  nestle  themselves  in  Sydney,  to  distaib  a 
whole  colony,  by  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  charaoten  in  the 
empire,  and  thereby  to  expose  His  M^esty's  Government,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlie  conviot  Watt,  to  suspicion  ofkd  distrust.  There  are  fifty  localities  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  a  penal  settlement,  to  be  properly  organ- 
ized and  conducted  from  the  first,  might  be  formed  with  the  utmost  &cility. 
Let  gentlemen  convicts  be  transported  for  the  future  to  a  settlement  of 
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dMMtkiii^;  aiidy  if  under  centenep  for  life,  let  them  nev6r  be.penhitted  to 
lesre  it.  Awi^  with  the  mawkish  Bentimeatalism  of  those  who  would  tell 
Its  that  such  characters  have  never  heen  accustomed  to  field-lahour  !  It  is 
necessary,  I  reply,  that  they  should  he  accustomed  to  it: . it  is  good  for 
tfieir  morml  health  that  they  should  leant  to  widd  the  spade  and  hoe ;  and 
it  ia  sarvly  atudi  belter  for  that  of  the  nation,  that  they  should  learn  the  use 
of  these  implements  betimes,  than  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  wield 
sndi  an  instrument,  either  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  the  public  press."— Page  122. 

We  «t«  no  converts  to  Dr.  Lang's  opinion  that  penal  colo- 
niea^  '^pn^rly  oiganized  from  the  first/'  can  ever  be  formed 
either  for  the  educated  or  the  UDcducated^  either  in  settle- 
ments or  in  the  wilderness.  But  notwithstanding  the  appall- 
ing pictui^  drawn  by  our  author,  and  corroborated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  witnesses,  of  the  condition  of  those  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  upon  which  the  turbid  and  corrupt  stream  of 
tnmsported  qonvicts  has  so  long  been  directed,  there  is  much 
in  the  present  state  of  industry  and  property  in  that  remark- 
able country  to  warrant  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  if  we- 
could  venture  to  look  forward  to  the  total  suppression  of  the 
present  syiton.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  cheering 
symptoms,  the  complete  and  increasing  success  of  the  sale  of 
Crown-lemd  in  the  colony  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1831,  the  up- 
set price  being  five  shillings  an  acre ;  and  the  purchases  have 
augmented  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  revenue  arising  exclu- 
sively firom  this  soiu*ce  already  exceeds  100,000/.  per  annum, 
and  is  expected  to  amount  ere  long  to  twice  that  sum.  It  was 
understood  that  this  revenue  should  be  exclusively  q;)plied  to 
the  promotion  of  firee  emigratioti't',  and  on  the  1st  of  January,. 

*  Such  was  the  promise  made  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  when  Lord  Goderich 

iDed  that  office ;  httt  we  are  sorry  to  learn  from  Uie  concluding  chapter  of  the 

work  before  us  that  a  deduction  of  45,00(ML  a  year  has  since  been  made  from  the 

land  revenue,  by  a  l&te  Secretary  for  the  Coloniest  in  order  to  defray  the  expense 

of  the  ecrfonial  pofice.    This  measure  seems  to  have  excited  uniTenai  diaaiifnoba- 

tioii  in  Australia;  for  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1835 

and  1836  was  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  additional  charge  for  the  police. 

But  nev^theless  a  sum  of  80,O00A  was  kept  back  upon  the  estimates  of  1837»  as 

the  probable  balance  of  revenue  of  Crown-lands,  after  deducting  the  charges  of 

famnigFBlSon.  This  was  done  by  the  Government,  which  had  engaged  to  apiSy  the 

wkok  oi  the  pgraoeeda  from  the  sale  of  Crown-lands  to  that  vast  system  of  immi- 

gratioD  nppji  which  the  prosperity  and  moral  health  of  the  colony  mainly  de- 

peads!    The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  for 

ffteycar  18S7  is  240,673^  lU.  Sid.:  and,  including  the  above-mentioned  80,000/. 

thug  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  there  are  ways  and  means  amounting  to 

3$4Ji45i,  2r.  7^    ^^^  more  than  8663/.  was  paid  for  the  passage  of  free  emigrants 

in  1B35 '  aiFf*  about  30,000/.  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1836. 


1837»  tberecpuld  not  be  kes  than  150^000/.  of  unappvopit* 
ated  land  revenue  in  the  colonial  chest.  Mr«  MaocuUodii 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commercial  Dictionary^  attacks  the 
sjFSl^^nof  the  sale  of  Crown-lands  altogether,  because  all  su/^ 
sakamust  in  bis  opinion  be  unfair,  because  better  land  te  to 
be  h^d  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
because  it  deprives  the  small  capitalist  of  his  capital  at  the 
outset  of  his  enterprize.  But  that  industrious  writer  haa 
omitted  to  state  that  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  expnaa* 
ly  intended  to  enable  emigrants  to  defi^y  the  great  expanses 
dl  the  voyage  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  that,  by  giving  the 
emigrant  labourer  an  advantaige  over  the  emigrant  capitalist, 
tiie  Government  appUed  an  encouragement  to  the  emotion 
of  that  very  class  of  the  population  which  are  most  burden- 
some to  England  and  most  useful  to  the  colony.  The  ftctis 
cited  by  Dr.  Lang  are  all  against  Mr.  Macculloch  ;  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  these  lands,  which  he  describes  as  so ' 
dear  and  so  unproductive,  are  bought  up  with  increasing  avi- 
dity by  persons  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  New  South 
Wales. 

He  colonial  boundary  has  recently  been  extended  to  Bass's 
Straits ;  and  Yan  Dieman's  Land  has  already  sent  out  a  settle- 
ment of  squatters,  who  feed  30,000  sheep  upon  the  fertile  tracts 
near  Fort  Phillip,  where  three  million  acres  of  excellent  landhave 
been  discovered*.  The  South  Australian  settlements,  formed 
in  the  coixrse  of  last  year,  are  rapidly  increasing.  On  the  27& 
of  July  1836  the  colonists  landed  at  a  spot  on  Kangaroo  island, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  be  their  port ;  whilst  Colonel 
Light  has  proceeded  to  explore  the  main  land  up  the  Gulf  St« 
Yi|K;eat»ias  far  as  Holdfast  Bay,  where  the  soil  has  been  found 
to  be  of  a  very  superior  description  for  agricultural  as  well  as 
pastoral  purposes.  To  the  north  of  the  present  colony, 
Dir.  Lang  points  out  the  remarkable  advantages  which  More- 
ton.  Bay  and  the  Brisbane  River  (hitherto  used  exclusively  as 
a  subsidiary  penal  settlement)  would  offer  to  free  emigranta ; 
and  we  find  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  corroborates  the 

*  Port  Phillip  was  pointed  out  by  Capt.  Flinders  (who  discorered  its  vast  bay  in 
1SD2)  aa  one  of  the  moat  faTOiirable  s|^  for  an  agrienltimd  tetttement  im  tiM 
southern  coast.  But  the  party  of  marines  sent  out  under  Colonel  Collins  in  1803 
abandoned  it  :for  the  south  end  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
freah  wiier.    The  present  settlement  has  only  been  planted  then  two  yean. 


aoecfmrts  ^ivliich  have  of  kte  attracted  the  Berioos  attention  of 
thfe  Government  to  Port  Esdngton. 

'*Tlie  dlmate  of  Mdreton  Bay,  tliotigh  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  Syd- ' 
ney^'ia  «qaally  salohrioiis ;  while  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  river,  and  offli^ 
Qlbev  two  iu|v^ble  streams  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Boy*  ^togiter- 
with  the  apland  interior,  present  a  vast  extent  of  land  of  ths  ^9ry  ^rst  ^a- . 
Dity,  sufficient  at  al  events  to  afford  eligible  localities  for  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand families.     Wheat  grows  sufficiently  well  on  the  uplands  at  Moreton' 
Bay;  bat  maize  or  Indian  com  is  a  much  more  certain  crop  on  the  low 
groottds,  the  prodace  of  the  latter  species  of  grain  being  irom  60  to  100 
bttihela  per  acre.    Indian  com  is  little  used  as  an  article  of  food  ibr  ines. 
in  New  South  Wales,  although  it  forms  a  palatable  diet,  and  constLbatea 
a  principal  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  virtuous  peasantry  of  New  En* 
gland  :  it  is  of  great  value,  however,  in  the  colony  for  the  rearing  of  all 
sorts  of  domestic  stock,  such  as  pigs,  poultry,  &c.    Hie  sweet  potato, ' 
which  Also  forms  a  palatable  food  for  man,  is  wonderfully  prdlfic  at 
BlomlDB  Buy ;  and  arrow-root  of  the  finest  quality  has  been  .grown  in* 
the  Government  garden  at  Brisbane  river^  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre» 
The  vine,  the  peach,  the  pine-apple^  the  orange^  the  pomegranate,  the  b|ir 
nana,  the  guava,  the  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco-plant,  the  coffee  and  cotton^ 
bearing-  shrubs,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  semi-tropical  fruits  and  prodac- 
tioos,   grow  luxuriantly  at  Moreton   Bay;  while  the   cHmate  Would 
admit  of  various  important  branches  of  cultivation  that  have  hkh^rtO' 
been  uatried  in  New  South  Wales.    In  short,  with  ten  acres  of  cleared 
land  to  begin  upon,  and  rations  for  six  or  eight  months,  to  be  repaid, 
within  a  given  period,  an  agricultural  labourer  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  would  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  for  his  land  in  the  course  o^  'a 
very  few  yearn,  and  in  making  his  fhmily  comfortable  and  tndependedt-fbr 
life;  for»  as  tiie  emigrants  would  of  courae  be  all  settled  on  the  bankiof 
the  Brisbane  river  in  the  first  instance,  steam  commuaioation .  with 
Sydney,  which  would  be  established  forthwith  as  a  mutter  of  couiBe^ 
would  supply  them  with  a  ready  market  for  all  their  surplus  produce, 
whether  grain,  fruit,  pigs,  or  poultry.     And  if  each  detachment  of  a  hun- 
dred fatsiiies  should  contain  sach  artisans  and  other  operatives  as  would ' 
be  rtqtilred  In  such  a  locality,  they  would  have  all  the  more  common  ap-' 
pAutfioes  of  eiviii^ation  at  command ;  while  the  dergjrman  and  the  school  - 
masteTi  forming  a  necessary  part  of  their  parochial  establishment,  would, 
in  all  probability,  maintain  in  their  fall  forte  and  operation  all  the  moriU 
restraints  of  their  native  vicinage.     In   short,  as  far  the  emigrants  are' 
concerned,  the  transition  from  the  state  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
iatiw  moCher^ooatry  would  be  most  desirable,  while  the  benefit  to  the ' 
whole  eoloiiy  of  New  Soutii  Wales  wouM  be  incalGalable."--Page  178.  > 

The  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  this  country  fix>m  a 
coBunercial  settlement  at  Port  Elssington  and  RafBes's  Bay  (not 
i^diciously  undertaken  or  rashly  abandoned,  like  the  foolish 
nulitaiy  expedition  which  occupied  that  spot  firom  1828  to 
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1829,)  baVe  bean  very  daaiiy  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Geeif^ 
Windsor  Earl^  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  conmiercial  and  agricul- 
tural capabiMties  oi  the  North  Coaat  of  New  Holland,  and  in 
his  more  recent  and  moat  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Aichi- 
pelago.    We  invite  the  attention  of  the  publie  to  thoe  atate- 
mei^ts,  which  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  practical  details  as  to 
the  state  of  our  commerce,  and  the  habits  of  the  nations,  in 
those  rich  and  interesting  parts  of  the  world.     The  certain 
and  immediate  results  of  this  new  settlement  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.     It  wouM  be  of  use  as  a  refuge  for  the  erews 
of  vessels  lost  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  in  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  Torres's  Straits.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  our  inter- 
couxse  with  the  Moluccas  and  aU  the  Eastern  islands,  giving 
us  a  decided  superiority  over  the  narrow  and  dishonest  policy 
of  the  decaying  Dutch  colonies  in  Batavia  and  Timor,  aflbrd- 
ing  to  British  merchants  that  protection  and  that  stimulus 
to  trade  which  they  have  already  derived  to  a  lesser  extent 
from  the  free  port  of  Singapore,  and  offering  a  salubrious  and 
permaneB^  country  to  Europeans  who  wish  to  emigrate  from 
India.    The  climate  of  Port  Essington  was  found,  during  the 
late  unfortunate  attempt  at  military  and  penal  colonization, 
to  be  so  remarkably  healthy  that  there  is  no  country  between 
the  tropics  which  can  be  compared  with  it.     The  natural 
productions  of  the  coast,  as  trepang,  sago,  tortoiseshell  and 
teak-wood,  are  immediately  available  for  the  purposes  of  exr 
change  with  China.     Cotton,  and  all  the  productions  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  might  be  grown  tiiere, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  horrors 
and  losses  of  slave-labour  the  cheap  labour  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  Chinese  emigrants,  who  may  be  procured  to  any 
extent.    What  better  or  safer  means  can  be  devised  for  esta- 
blishing the  prosperity  of  that  British  people  whose  herit- 
age lies,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Further  East?   We  should  then  be  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  of  those  gorgeous  and  aromatic  lands,  without  sa* 
crificing  the  lives  of  Europeans  to  the  influence  of  an  Aaiatic 
climate ;  and,  above  all,  we  should  gradually  find  the  means 
of  extending  our  name,  our  civilization  and  our  faith,  not 
from  the  narrow  walls  of  a  factory,  but  from  the  ports  atfl 
frontiers  of  a  growing  country  of  English  origin.     Such  must 
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be  t!ie  ultimate  resolt,  unless  these  brilliAiit  hopes  be  ag&m 
blasted  by  the  baleful  inocolatioii  of  a  penal  colony.  We  ai^ 
hajipy  to  find  that  Mr.  Earl  reprobates  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage Dr.  Lang's  plan  of  £omdng  a  distinct  penal  colony 
at  Port  Essington,  as  ^a  system  firaught  with  destructi<m  to 
*^e^ery  hope  of  pposperity  for  the  netdement^  and  as  a  pre- 
^posterous  act  of  wickedness;  since  no  advantage,  either 
^  present  or  prospective,  could  possibly  aocnie  from  it/^  In 
&ct  Mr.  Earl  goes  on  to  show  that  no  penal  settlement  could 
possibty  exist  there,  unless  the  cx>nyicts  should  be  chained  to 
the  trees ;  so  great  would  be  the  facilities  of  escaping  from 
the  colony,  buSding  a  canoe  to  cross  the  smooth  seas  of  the 
Archipeli^,  and  Adopting  a  life  of  piracy  among  the  smaH 
isiaDdB.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  al-? 
leady  but  too  mueh  cause  to  know  and  dread  the  desperadoes 
from  ^TtMBo  Country/^  as  the  Chinese  call  New  South  Wales^r 
who  have  done  enough  to  lower  the  exalted  name  of  England 
all  over  India.  ]%r.  Lang  has  most  unceremoniously  borrowed 
the^ew8,aiid  almost  the  very  words,  of  Mr.  E^arPs  pamphlet^ 
without  adaiowledgement,  tn  the  following  passage. 

*'  Port  Esnngtou  is  a  harbour  second  only  to  Port  Jackson,  and  beyond  all 
eomparisoQ  the  best  yet  discovered  on  the  nor^  coast  6f  the  Aiistiiliaii 
cotttiBeDt.  It  k  situated  st  tfae  northern  extremity  of  the  Cobuig  peiHn* 
SHb^  ID  the  vectward  of  the  Chilf  of  Carpentaria,  and  forms  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  for  a  British  settlement^  whether  in 
a  commercial,  in  a  political,  or  in  a  moral  and  religious  light,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Such  a  settlement,  fbr  example,  would  eventually  command 
fhe  commerce  of  the  Great  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  its  rich  and  varied 
produeCieiny  and  its  miUiDns  of  inhrintaiits.  It  lies  id  the  track  of  tibe 
Makj  fleet  that  «niiiiaily  visits  the  northern  coaMsof  New  Holland,  for  <r«« 
pang  or  bMke  la  mer,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  route  of  all  vessels  bound  fVom 
the  east  coast  of  that  continent,  through  Torres's  Straits,  to  India  or  China.' 
And,  besides  the  likelihood  of  its  speedily  becoming  a  favourite  and  exten- 
nve  emporium  of  trade  for  the  Eastern  world,  a  settlement  in  that  locality 
would  doabtless  very  soon  attract  numerous  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Cinga- 
lese, who  would  introduce  the  various  arts  and  industry  of  their  req^iective 
countries."— Page  195». 


*  Whilst  these  sheets  sre  in  the  printer's  hands,  we  learn  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  appmnted  a  distitigirished  officer  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Essington ; 
IhoBgh  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  expedition  will  not  be  fitted  out  on  a  scsle,  or 
IB  a  Quoner,  suite4  to  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  the  coast  which  it  is  intended 
^  occapy. 
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Never  was  a  new  countiy  opened  to  the  enterprize  of 
.  civilised  man  which  invited  colonization  so  much  as  New 
South  Wales.  Coal  and  iron,  those  two  great  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, have  been  found  in  abundance  near  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, at  Port  Macquarie,  and  at  the  Swan  River;  it  is  by  the 
resources  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  providentially  disposed  so 
as  to  await  the  gradual  progress  of  man's  researches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  he  can  command,  transplant; 
and  turn  to  his  use  all  the  other  productions  of  nature.  Hie 
fertile  soil  of  most  parts  of  the  country  seems  but  to  await  the 
germs  of  plants  before  unknown  upon  its  coasts ;  its  plains 
lie  open  in  wide  pastures  for  the  herds  of  the  settlers  to  enter 
into  peaceable  possession  ;  and  the  European  who  arrives,  as 
in  some  well-stored  Ark  of  promise  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  brings  with  him  the  seeds  and  the  creatures  which  are 
to  adorn  and  animate  a  New  World.  The  amazing  scarcity 
of  those  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which  support  hu- 
man life  in  the  savage  state,  had  repressed  the  increase  of 
population  among  the  natives,  and  had  forced  them  to  seek  a 
precarious  and  nauseous  subsistence  on  the  coast.  The 
Austral  negroes  never  enjoyed  vast  hunting  grounds,  well 
stocked  with  game,  like  those  which  once  belonged  to  the 
North  American  Indians ;  and  the  introduction  of  European 
grain  and  cattle  will  probably  confer  a  great  blessing  upon 
them ;  if  indeed  it  be  possible  to  solve  the  problem  in  which 
huxnamty  has  so  deep  an  interest,  and  to  spread  the  civiliza- 
tioii  of  the  European^  race  without  extiipating  the  native 
tribes.  The  colonies  which  are  now  rising  upon  those  shores 
are  not  mere  settlements  of  mercantile  adventure,  where  the 
object  is  not  to  live,  but  to  prepare  for  returning  to  the 
mother-country  in  opulence :  they  are  colonies  of  residence^ 
they  dre  the  foundations  of  a  state,  and  even  in  their  present 
concfition  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  more  interest  on 
the  circumstances  that  may  influence  their  future  destinies, 
than  on  the  questions  which  merely  r^ard  their  present  i*e-  * 
lations  with  ourselves. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  same  fatal  experiment,  to  which  * 
England  owes  so  small  a  gain  and  the  colony  so  great  an^ 
evil,  to  be  repeated  on  every  point  from  the  fflrtleth  to  'the* 
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tenth  degree  of  southero  latitude  which  may  be  selected  for 
the99  settlements  ?  and  is  this  vast  and  fertile  coiintiy  to  be 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  and  as  the  inheritance  of 
crime?  We  are  informed  that  the  present  governor,  Sir 
Richard  Bourke^  has  expressed  his  own  personal  opinion  to. 
the  GoTcmment  against  the  system  of  transportation  alto- 
gether. Petitions  have  been  signed  by  most  of  the  respect- 
sble  free  colonists^  praying  that  convicts  may  not  be  sent  out 
ss  they  now  are — ^and  this  we  take  to  be  a  sure  sign  both  of 
the  ]prDsperity  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  colony. 
During  the.  last  two  years  the  most  respectable  organs  of  the 
colonial  press  (for  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  our  readers  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Australian  press  is  in  the  slippery  hands  of 
coBvict  editors)  have  strenuously  demanded  the  total  discon^ 
tinuance  of  the  importation  of  convicts.  Dr.  Lang  himself 
denounces  ^^  the  intolerable  expense  and  the  mor^  abomina- 
^  tiona  of  that  preposterous  system/^  But  before  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  demerits  of  punishment  by  transportation  in 
general,  it  is  fair  to  pass  in  review  the  suggestions  for  its  ame- 
Eoration,  which  our  author  conceives  to  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  xemoval  of  our  oonvicts  to  New  South  Wales  not  only  to-t 
lersble,  but  desirable. 
Dr.  Lang  asserts  in  the  first  place,  that 

**  Thm  annual  introduotioo  and  progrearive  settlemeDt  of  laige  bodies  of  free 
eni^rBnts^  (at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  families  and  gpwards  every  year,) 
for  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare  proviaion  is  prospectively  made 
by  tiie  colonial  legislature,  will  doubtless  eventually  change  the  whole  aspect 
aMi  cfaaraetar  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  graduaily  undok^  (ke 
part  evil  eActs  of  the  transportation  system,  and  rendering  transportatiiwi 
povwfiiUy  effideat  for  the  future,  both  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  lo^ 
the  .leformation  of  criminals," — Page  75. . 

He  proposes  that  hurge  drafts  should  be  made  from  the. 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland^  where  a  population .  of 
160^000  souls^  remarkable  for  its  hardy  virtues  and  high  relir 
gio^a  principle,  (and,  by  the  way,  for  its  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  which  the  reverend  author  is  the  senior  minister,) 
is  at  this  moment  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  excessive  de- 
stkation.  On  their  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  the  emigrants 
would  be  employed  for  the  most  part  as  farm-servantsy  &c. 
Tbtir  rate  of  wages  would  enable  them^  if  at  all  industrious 
and  fiugaly  eventuaUy  to  become  proprietors  of  sheep  and 
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caMe,  houses  and  land  *.  Whatever  be  the  ^Ae  of  the  trtaih 
portation  system  it  is  quite  clear  that  emignitioii  canool  be 
too  streimoaaty  promoted,  as  it  appears  that  the  demand  tor 
fiee  labour  for  exceeds  the  supply  which  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment can  aflfonL  This  emigration  would  be  carried  on  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  coloirfr,  and  might  employ  «t  least 
thirty  firat-class  British  merchantmen. 

With  ffgard  to  the  system  to  be  pursued  toward  the  oMi* 
vkta  themselves  by  the  En^Ush  courts  of  law.  Dr.  Lang  sug* 
gests  that  the  sentence  of  transportation  should  be  cmrried  intp 
eflfect  -only  upon  criming  sentenced  for  fourteen  years  or  £or 
life.  BeficNre  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us,  we  believe 
that  the  Government  had  acknowledged  the  utter  in^eacy 
and  manifold  evils  of  transportation  for  a-short  term,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  minimum  of  that  punishment  is  henc<* 
forward  to  be  raised  to  ten  or  twelve  years.  We  mention  thifl^ 
not  as  anything  like  a  sufficient  palliative  to  sudli  evils>  ^en 
in  Dr.  Lang's  opinion,  but  as  a  tacit  admissi<m  on  the  pmt  of 
the  English  executive  that  material  changes  must  be  madOi 
The  following  extract,  from  the  Tables  of  Criminab.  in  England 
and  Wales  for  1836,  will  show  to  what  an  excess  tnuKspoftatioQ 
for  short  terms  has  been  applied. 

Total  number  of  persons  tried  in  England  and  Wales 

in  1836 20,984 

Acquitted 6182 

fExecuted  17 


Death494-^  Commuted  to  trans- fj^^  ??':''  ^^^ 
1p«^«- Ifor/eJf!":    3S 


years.    46 


J 


425 


Transportation  for  life 770 


*  The  foUowinr  Table  may  lerve  to  show  the  comparatiTe  rate  of  living  in  the 
itiah  colMuea  Of  Canada  and  New  South  Walea. 


Beef  .... 
Mutton.  .  . 
Turkeys  .  . 
Butter  .  .  . 
Wheat  .  .  . 
Bread   .  .  . 

Canada. 

Nbw  South  Walbs. 

2id.  to  Sd.  per  lb. 

3^.  to  742.      Do. 

2i.  3d,  to  10«. 

6tf.  to  It.  per  lb. 

3i.  9(t  to  6f.  9J.  #  bushel 

6d.  to  \0d,  the  41b.  loaf. 

IfiL  to  3d  per  Ih. 
lid.  to  3if.  Do. 
3«.  to  5«. 
U.  to  It.  M 

ai.4if.to4t. 

bd. 

Au9traUa.  HI 

TnBnpottiition  for  14  years 585 

TransportflEtioii  for  7  years     • 2249 

lVaii9poTtatk>B  for  other  periods     ...•••«•'  7 


^  » ■  I  <■ 


Total  number  sentenced  to  transportation  •  .  ^    403S 

But  if  B  large  portion  of  the  criminals  guilty  of  such  crimes 
as  are  now  punished  by  transportation  for  seven  years  axe  im- 
prisoned in  penitentiaries  in  England^  it  may  be  apprdiended 
that  criminals  will  commit  the  greater  crimes  which  are  pu<» 
Bifthed  by  transportation,  rather  than  the  lesser  crimes  which 
would  expose  them  to  a  term  of  penitentiary  imprisonment* 
Dr.  Lang  suggests  that  the  punishment  of  transportation 
should^  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  applied  for  life.  If  he  means 
that  ttiminals  now  sentenced  for  seven  years  should  heneeiiN^ 
ward  be  aentoioed  for  life,  he  detroys  all  adjustment  between 
the  extent  of  the  ofience  and  the  ei^nt  oS  the  punishment, 
and  he  takes  away  the  motive  a  man  may  have  for  preferring 
a  tnnriler  oflence  to  a  greater  one.  If  he  means  that  trans* 
portation  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  those  persons  who 
are  now  condemned  by  our  courts  to  a  pxmishment  for  life, 
he  doea  away  with  it  in  the  immense  minority  of  cases,  and 
he  inflicts  it  <mly  on  those  from  whom  society  has  nothing 
more  to  fear,  since  the  term  of  their  punishment  is  only  to 
ex}Hre  with  life  itself.  The  advantage  of  sending  such  con- 
victs to  penal  colonies  can  only  be  an  economical  one,  which 
is  mcMre  than  counterbalanced  by  several  moral  disadvantages^ 
and  by  the  necessary  consequence  of  rendering  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  great  crimes  leas  formidable  than  that  which 
is  inflicted  for  smaller  offences. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony  our  author  proposes  that 
the  convicts  should  in  no  case  be  assigned  to  free  settlers  as 
their  servants ;  that  they  should  be  exclusively  employed  on 
public  works  in  the  service  of  the  Colonial  Government  and 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  new  settlements  to 
the  northward,  being  subjected  to  one  uniform  rule  of  disci- 
pline, and  removed  from  the  temptations  and  facilities  of  of- 
fence which  exist  in  the  more  advanced  towns  of  the  colony* 
These  measures  would  suffice  in  Dr.  Lang's  opinion  ^^  to  ren- 
^  der  transpcMrtation  powerfully  efficient  for  the  prevention  of 
"  crime  and  for  the  reformation  of  criminals."    ^*  The  emanr 
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''  cipated  oonvict  would  know  his  place  in  Meidy  a]nd  wottld 
'^  keep  it,  and  would  not  require  to  be  repressed*^ 

Such  are  the  ccmcluaiona  of  a  man.  whose  opinionB'ae 
oertainly  not  unworthy  of  attention^  altlumf^  tisiey  afe«^ 
dently  influenced  hy  a  sense  of  the  prqfiis  of  odnvict  labetti^ 
imd  by  a  curious  mixture  of  the  prejudices  at  4  Seotdi-prierit 
and  an  Australian  planter.  They  deserve  thd  matt  noUoc^  be- 
cause it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  these  or  otnilar  views  wiU 
so  far  accord  with  the  disinclination  of  the  English  Qotein«* 
ment  to  efifect  a  much  more  radical  change^  as  to  Isad  to'the 
trial  of  a  fresh  experiment,  not  perhaps  quite  so'^saatevm^ 
but  not.  more  effectual  than  the  course  hitherto  pvrsu^.  But 
imfortunately^  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  rsmarksd  o£  tlM 
pamphlets  by  Colonel  Arthur,  Bishop  Broughtoo  and  Dr. 
Ross,  they  rest  almost  entirely  on  conjectures  rtripiicHsig  4fad 
/khure,  and  upon  a  substitution  of  sanguine  expectalioa»4iHr 
actual  exjstences.  This  brings  us  to  the  considerBtioBof  tha 
second  part  of  our  subject,  relating  to  the  evila  ^f 
tion  in  itself  as  a  means  of  secondary  punishment. 


The  limits  of  this  journal  do  not  aUow  us  to  urge 
quarter  of  the  numberless  arguments  which  eondiMnn  the  ^- 
stem  of  transportation ;  and  whilst  we  point  out  a  few  of^ 
most  striking  evUs  of  the  present  state  of  things,  we  would 
iratreat  our  readers  to  follow  the  able  demonstrations  which 
have  been  made  to  the  public  by  many  wise  and  good  maa^  in 
a  l<mg'  oaursa  of  years*  It  is  surpricdng  that  su<^  ai^aasaitts 
should  havc^been  so  little  attended  to ;  it  is  still  more  stfrpri* 
sing  that  'such  facts  as  have  been  put  forward  even  by  the 
paneg3nrists  of  transportation  should  not  have  sufficed  to.ooBr 
vinae  every  one  of  its  mischievous  effects^-  Bat  it  unfiMto^ 
aately  happens  that  Austndia  possesses  all  those  eonditiatiB^ 
widioat  whichp  no  penal  colony  would  be  tolerated  £^  a  single 
year :  it  is  at  the  antij:k>des  of  the  mother-country ;  it  is  salu- 
brious and  fruitful,  but  almost  uninhabited ;  it  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  continent  in  supplying  leads  fi»r  aettkh 
mei^  and  all  those  of  an  island  in  pivrantaiig  tka  aaca^  af 
the  ooBvicts  to  other  countries ;  imd,  ksHy,  the  Ingll  aaaa 
which  must  he  crossed  in  order  to  reach  it  are  always  o^eA 
to  the  fleets  of  England,    Tet  with  all  these  conditions  in  its 
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finwHr^-i^iomfiikma  vrhiioh  no  tithet  spot  am  possesd  to  so 
high  a  degree^^^the  experiment  hias  gignally  failed ;  and  the 
n  or  seven  mtlUonB  of  money  which  the  penal  settlemeiits 
haveeost  us,  hare  been  ftpent  in  a  manner  alike  useless  to 
(aa  far  as  secondary  punishment  is  concerned,)  and 
to  Australia. 

On  the  5tii  of  June  1810  8h^  Samuel  Romilly  advertedlio  the 
aulQaet  ia  the  House- of  Commoiis  on  making  his  motion  re- 
■peetiiig  penitentiary  houses;  and*  as  his  aiguments  have 
lulfartunalely  lost  nmie  of  their  force  in  the  course  of  these 

nty  years^  we  shall  quote  some  of  his  esqires^ 
The  «¥il  was  great  then,  it  iff  enormous  now;  itwasthen 
kaoWB  to  a  fenr  inquiring  men,  it  has  now  been  exposed  td 
the  whole  world ;  since  that  time  indeed  we  have  had  Select 
CSemntieeS)  and  we  have  learned  the  dimensions  of  every  pe- 
aUfWiiafy  in  ttue  United  States,  and  we  have  talked  of  reform 
ia  C¥ei7  fanmehof  Churdi  and  State— but  this  great  and  cer^ 
tab  evil  has  gone  on  unchecked  even  by  its  detestable  conse^ 
quenoea. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
Ihereaa  lateif  tronbied  theHoose  that  1 8hool4  be  inexcusable  in  trespass- 
ia^loK  upon  their  patience  now.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  as  calcu  * 
Utcd  to  prevent  crimes,  whether  by  the  terror  which  the  examp&e  should 
inspire  or  by  the  reformation  of  the  individual  punished^  we  shall  find  it 
extremely  uiefBcacious.  As  an  example,  the  effect  of  the  punisliTnent  is 
to  a  'distance  from  those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate.  It  is  involved 
iBicartaioty,  and  is  considered  very  differently  according  tp 
or  desponding  disposition  of  those  who  refleet  ^)0  it»  or  ac» 
fording  to  the  more  accurate  or  erroneous  accounts  which  may  happen  ty 
have  reached  them.  The  severity,  indeed,  or  the  lenity  of  the  puniahment^ 
depends  not  on  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  offender,  but  of  his  talents,  and 
act|aircaimt8  and  qoalifications  lor  the  new  state  of  things  into  which  he 
ia  tnnsported.  i^iasessed  of  that  knowledge  and  skill  which  happens  there 
l»  be  asoit  in  ieqaest»  k  matters  little  what  has  been  his  oifience»  he  may 
chance  soon  to  find  himself  relieved  from  all  restraint  and  in  a  situation 
which  he  never  could  have  hoped  to  gain  in  his  own  T:ountry» 

"  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  very  melancholy,  and  to  this  House  of  very  re* 
proachibl  refleetlon«  that  such  an  experiment  in  criminal  jurisprudence  and 

as  thatof  tnnsportation  to  New  South  Wales  should  have 

aried*  aad  we  shovtd  haw  suffered  now  four*and-twenty  years  to 

vithoot  examining  or  even  inquiring  into  its  success  or  failure.   If 

sBch  a  project  ever  could  have  been  successful,  at  least  the  persons  trans* 

ported  should  have  been  only  those  who  were  sentenced  to  that  punishment 

for  IHbf  and  not  men  who,  being  sentenced  for  a  few  years  only,  would  sooi^ 

VOL.  V.  I 
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have  a  right  liy  law  to  quit  Uic  cotony.  Lefttog!Bl;lmd(tothtiraAiw^««|ni^^ 
as  they  can,  their  only  resource  i a  to  work  their  (tassage  home  as  sailors ; 
but  this  is  a  resource  only  for  the  strong  and  healthy.  If  in  England  any 
jailer  were  to  presume  to  retain  a  single  Individual  in  prison,  though  but 
for  a  few  weeks  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,  whtt  in- 
dignation Would  not  be  felt  at  such  a  ilagmtti  atrale  6f  antiioiity  ^«*4>it 
the  continuance  of  such  Injustice  during  all  tiie  Ima  of  tfaonwit  mko 
are  raada  the  victims  of  it,  passes  almont  oiiaoticed  when  tha  spene  i«  n- 
moved  to  so  great  a  distance  from  us." — Spteeh  qfSir  8.  RemUl^,  8th  Jii|ne, 
1810. 

Mr*  Abercromby^  the  preseBt  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moasy  added  in  the  same  debate : 

"  If  the  object  of  my  bonmuable  lirieod'a  motion  had  been  to  ah(^li^ 
altogether  the  punishment  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay*  I  should  have 
hesitated  before  I  gave  my  vote  in  support  of  such  a  measure.  But  when 
we  recollect  the  sufferings  to  which  criminals  are,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
exposed  in  the  hulks,  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  long  voyage ;  wit^n  w« 
recollect  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  acrtmiiMl  oft  hm  arrMltla 
Botany  Bay  are  regulated,  not  by  tJse  nailnre  of  the  oiRuice  of  whiiBlL  ke 
has  been  gatlty,  but  by  the  trade  which  he  has  followed  when  in  Rpg^iDd; 
and  when  we  remember  the  difficulty  of  returning  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  banishment,  the  House  must  perceive  how  desirable  it  is  ^at 
the  number  of  persons  transported  should  at  leait  be  limited,  and  some 
other  punishment  substituted  which  is  not  liable  to  Mch  irreststibltt'ob- 
jecf  ious.  Th^  effects  of  transportation,  both  at  the  commcnoement  and  tt 
the  obnchision  of  the  period  allotted  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  are 
p^^ticularly  deserving  of  consideration." 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  tunongst  people,  and  c^nmi^ 
strates,  who  have  neret  taken  the  troiA>le  to  examine  kito  fk<^, 
to  assert  that  transportation  is  now  a  very  diflferent  thing  fr6m 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  no  punishment  can  be  severer. 
But  if  the  details  given  us  by  Dr.  Lang  have  ahawn  thtfc  it  is 
not  much  improved  in  its  operation,  the  prindpie  faasmani* 
festly  remained  the  same,  and  the  evil  consequences  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  prosperity  of  the  colonjr  und 
the  number  of  convicts  exported.  We  shall  proceed  to  exatmne 
its  effects  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
term  allotted  for  the  pimishment;  for  these  are  the  true  criteria 
by  which  all  secondary  pimishments  are  to  be  judged.   Utaiesa 
there  be  a  total  change  of  habits,  ateompanied  by  YeatrAmt 
and  remorse  at  the  beginning — unless  there  be  a  dread  of  re- 
lapse, and  a  firm  resolution  to  work  and  to  improve,  accom- 
panied by  some  facility  of  doing  so,  at  the  end  of  the  tarm,— 
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thepunisliinent  hm»  fiiiled  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of  chas- 
tisement and  reformation. 

The  first  disadvantage  of  a  complex  punishment  like  that  of 
tiaosgiortalioQ  is^  that  it  has  no  distinct  beginning  or  limits. 
The  eonLvict  passes  through  a  variety  of  preparatory  stages, 
ftem  the  jul  to  the  hulksy  from  the  hulks  to  the  ti»2isport> 
(hmi  the  transport  to  the  actual  place  of  pumshment,  where 
a  thousand  fresh  chances  await  him.  He  is  snatched  away 
with  all  his  vicious  habits  thick  upon  him^  in  the  company 
of  his  profligate  associates :  instead  of  passing  a  season  of 
privation,  solitude  or  repentance,  he  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
rude  excitement,  and  hid  punishment  begins  in  the  not  un« 
welcome  shape  of  an  adventure.  In  fact  transportation  is  of 
so  uncertain  a  character  that  it  conveys  no  distinct  appre- 
hension to  the  convict  about  to  endure  it ;  the  Judge  who  in- 
fliote  it  does  no^  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  society  derives 
Ao  real'  decimty  frotn  it !  it  professes  to  be  a  punishment,  but 
so  xmich  benefit  is  (peihaps  erroneously)  anticipated  from  it  by 
some  men  that  they  seek  it  as  a  kind  of  preferment:  it  professes 
^infticst  a  temporary  exUe,but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
it  amsAuate  to  perpetual  expatriation :  it  professes  to  reipove 
the>  Mtaqueiit  into  a  situation  where  he  shall  have  fewer  temp» 
tations  to  do  harm  and  more  incentives  to  good  conduct  ^  but  it 
plunges  him  into  a  community  of  felons,  where  he  finds  abund- 
aqik  opportwiities  to  get  drui^Jc,  to  rob  his  master,  to  miu*der  the 
Bilbrea^  and  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  debauchery*  ^^  I  sen- 
^  lence  you,*'  says  the  Judge,  "  but  to  what  I  know  not — 
^  pexbaps  to  storm  and  shipwrecks — ^perhaps  to  infectious  dis- 
**  orders — perhaps  to  famine— perhaps  to  be  massacred  by  sa- 
^  vageS'-^pegrhaps  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Away,  t^ke 
<<  your  cliaiiC4S,  perish  or  prosper,  sufier  or  enjoy;  I  rid  myself 
**  af  the  si^l  of  you,  the  ship  that  bears  you  away  saves  me 
^  frwn  witnessing  your  sufferings,  I  shall  give  myself  no  more 
"  trouble  about  you.*'  (Bentham's  Rationale  of  Punishmertt, 
p.a4S0 

The  fottoimig  letter  ^m  a  convict,  who  was  transported 
last  yew,  offers  so  striking  aa  illustration  of  these  casualties, 
tktA  Tsm  SEiak^  no  applogy  for  transcribing  a  part  of  it. 

V  Oo  htm^  the Jaalitia  Hulk,  Woolwich,  5tii  May,  1 835. 
"  •  *^  I/irss  coavicted.at  Lewes, in  Sus&eN,  in  December  1833,  befort 
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Mr.  Justice ,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  from  a  dwelliDg^toine^  andBefl* 

tenced  in  the  ultimate  to  tnuuporUtimi,  death  having  being. recomded  at 
the  aasizae.  L  was  sent  to  the  Leviathan  )iuli  at  PoTtsroonth*  from  which 
1  was  sent  to  the  Norfolk,  convict  ship,  bound  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Having  been  at  sea  two  nights,  after  sailing,  the  ship  lost  her  rudder,  and 
we  returned,  and  were  put  back  on  the  Leviathan  hnik  again.  After  which 
we  put  to  sea  again,  the  Norfolk  having  been  repaired,  hat'alUv  beSng'at 
aea  tbr  BMne  time  the  Uka  aocidest  dccurced  ina  moat  b«rribl«  ahapt.  -We 
then  pal;  into  Falmouth  to  Kpair,  and  aAo*  a  long  delay  we  again, pot  to 
^ea,  in  which  I  suffered  illness  as  much  as  it  ever  fell  to  one  man  to  bear : 
during  this  illness,  whilst  the  ship  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  ship  sprang 
a  leak  in  the  midst  of  the  ntght,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  several  feel 
of  Water  in  the  hold,  and  after  being  bnfleted  aboat  at  the  mercy  tif  the 
wavea*  v»e  got  into  Cork  harbour,  where  I  believe  Ax  ship  was  condemned 
at  unfit  for  sea,  and  another  sent  of  the  name  of '  Lady  Ke^t^edy^'.  In  the 
interim  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  a  fellow-prisoner  had 
died  a  few  days  before ;  but  Providence  spared  my  life,  and  after  being  for 
some  time  ill  I  recovered,  time  enough  to  go  on  board  the  Lady  Kennedy. 
Soon  after  our  going  on  board  of  that  ship  the  eholerti  broke  Mton'A 
Sunday  daring  prayers.  On>y  think  what  my  tlioiights  maMhrn,  haini^'as 
t  was«  .three  times  saared  from  a  watery  grave^  and  opoe  sf^ared  frpn^raf  ick 
beda  where  my  fellow-prisoneis  were  dying  around  me  of  tl\e  same^m- 
plaint,  and  now  ,that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  staring  me  in  the  face ! 
My  frame  being  weak  from  former  illness,  and  being  in  the 'midst  of  it,'  1 
was  not  long  before  it  became  my  turn,  and  I  had  the  malady  bi  a  Oioai 
shocking  manner :  but  Providence  again  stepped  farwavd Jo  uy^itfaAlf,  I 
hope  for  the  purpose  of  heading  a  new  life  and  repenting  pf  my  fomer  aiqa. 
Eighteen  died, in  a  very  short  time,  some  on  board  and  some  on  shore. 
After  the  cholera  had  ceased,  myself  and  seventeen  other  unfortunate  com- 
panions were  left  in  Cork  harbour,  mere  skeletons,  at  a  place  6a1Ied'tTar- 
boiing  (t^aulbowline).  After  being  there  some  timewewereiVutoolkOarda 
hulk  called  the  Surpriae^  where,  if  possible,  we  were  obliged  to  aidte  idm^ 
in  mind  than  we  had  before  in  bodys  for,  added  to  filth,  hnn^r  and  aU  man- 
ner of  wretchedness,  through  our  being  Protestants,  we  were  subject  to  great 
misery » most  on  board  being  Irish  and  Papists.  They  were. used  to  cut  our 
hammocks  down  at  night,  sticking  awls  through  the  bottoms  of  the  ham- 
mocks into  our  bodies,  and  would  have  thought  nothmg  of  mard^Hbg'a^ 
hut  for  fear  of  the  law.  Through  this  treatment  I  was  again  Uki^  HI,  and 
continued  so  for  three  months ;  we  were  put  into  a  amaU  place  <all^  a 
ohapel,  between  decks,  and  the  captain  allowed  us  to  take  air  one  h^i^/^t 
night.  The  above-mentioned  villains  endeavoured  to  set  the  ship  on  fire, 
and  through  our  exertions  to  put  it  out  we  subjected  ourselves  to  all  inanner 
of  persecutions  from  them,  so  that  the  captain  thought  it  unsafe  to  k^p 
as  any  longer,  and  sent  us  over  here."  i 

We  have  the  original  letter  in  our  possession ;  and  'Itt  it  is 
marked  on  the  outside  by  the  su(>erintendent  of  the  hulks, 
^e  presume  that  these  facts  are  admitted  to  be  correct. 
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The  kw  takes  the  convict  from  the  jail^  or  worse  than  a 
in  the  condition  of  a  reprobate^  ttid  plants  him  in  his 
new  home  in  that  of  a  slave.  No  time  is  given  for  reflection, 
no  cordial  is  ofiered  to  revive  the  faint  and  forgotten  con* 
science  \  the  moral  being  is  stifled,  and  another  chance  of  win- 
■ing  badi.the  guiHy  from  his  ways  is  lost  for  ev^.  Our  read- 
ers may  remember  the  deaoription  we  gave  of  the  departure 
of  that  ferocious  erew  of  For9at8  which  is  annually  transported 
from  Bans  to  Toulon"^:  but  our  British  Formats  are  sent  out 
by  thousands,  not  by  hundreds;  for  many  months  the  hapless 
hand  ia  penned  within  their  floating  prison  without  a  possi- 
Wity  of  escape  from  this  horrid  fellowship,  and  their  Bagne 
is  a  confiBent  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  abeady, 
before  they  have  reached  their  destination,  the  example  of  their 
punishment  is  lost  upon  the  community  which  they  have  left 
bohind. .  '^  The  mass  of  the  people,'^  says  an  ingenious  author 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bentham,  ^^make  no  distinction  between  an 
^  interval  <tf  a  thousand  years  and  of  a  thousand  miles.'' 

We  now  suppose  that  the  convict,  arrived  at  his  destination, 
begins  to.imdergo  the  hardships  attending  his  punishment  by 
•emtnde )  whether  he  be  kept  to  the  public  works,  or  assigned 
to  a  free  settler^  these  hardships  n^y  doubtless  be  gneat,  but 
tiiey  kne  half  the  terror  they  ought  to  inspire  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  uncertain.  And  here  Dr.  Lang,  in  com<» 
xuqux  with  the  other  advocates  of  transportation,  betrays  his  en- 
tire][miscoBception  of  every  principle  of  reformatory  discipline  % 
he  boasts  that  hard  labour  at  a  penal  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  New  Htdiand  must  be  at  least  BB/ormidttbie,  since  it  is  far 
more  severe,  than  hard  labour  in  a  Penitentiary  in  England. 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  any  rational  system  of  punishment 
to  render  labour  itself  formidable;  the  main  hope  of  reform- 
ation consists  in  giving  a  taste  for  honest  labour,  and,  after 
all,  the  tasks  most  laborious  in  themselves  are  daily  per- 
formed for  a  very  small  stipend  by  free  labourers,  without 
being  thought  formidable  at  all.  Nobody  regards  th^  making 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames  or  through  Primrose  Hill  as 
a  formidable  punishment,  since  men  very  willingly  undergo 

itj  and  brave  the  dangers  attending  it,  for  a  few  shillings  a 

I  ■      ■   ■  ■      ,  ■    ■  — — — — ■*'  ■■■--■■ 

♦  BriUsk  gnd  Foreign  Kevicw,  vol.  ii.  p.  139, 
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week.  It  i$  then  solely  the  manner  in  which  men  are  made 
to  work  which  constitutes  the  punishment;  the  work  itself  is 
merely  an  accessory  though  indispensable  part  of  the  system^ 
intended  to  give  the  convicts  habits  of  industry  and  bannkss 
occupation^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  mamtenanoe^  In 
New  South  Wales  the  labour  itself  is  of  the  moat  ConoidaUe. 
kind^  and  frequently  made  more  Beveie  by  irons  and  th^  )asb: 
but  the  other  conditions  of  transportation  are  not  fonaidaUe; 
in  any  tolerable  penitentiary,  the  silence,  the  entire  lose  of 
liberty,  and  tibe  discipline  of  the  establishment  are  thefermir 
dabk  parts,  and  the  work  done  by  the  prisoners  is  thi»  gieal^ 
est  aUevialion  to  the  privations  tiiey  undo^go*.  Ibe  real  pu-' 
nishment  of  what  is  caDed  hard  labour  (when  hard  ^labapr 
is  a  punishment)  consists  in  the  monotony  of  the  task^  in  the 
absence  of  reward,  in  the  strict  discipline  of  sSence  or  solitude^ 
and  id  tiie  removal  of  ail  chances  of  adventure.  Bnt  theaa 
conditions  are  totaHy  wanting  in  penal  cobniea.  DMtvfofQ 
though  the  Ubour  of  convicts  in  New  South  Waka  wove  lea 
tifneHl  more  severe  than  it  is,  it  would  fail  to  intimidate^  Tha 
terf  4abi0  thing  has  happened  with  the  same  resuita  in  the 
Bagnes  of  France,  though  the  discipline  there  ia  more  regulur 
than  k  can  be  in  New  South  Wales:  we  have  great  pkavure  in 
quoting  the  opinion  of  M*  Lucas  on  this  subject,  fimn  Us  last 
excellent  work, 

"  Pout  ttndre  \t  travail  r^predsif,  c'eat  k  dire  ponr  loi  imprimwle  eahie* 
Utk  dt  YhaHoMMaa,  on  a  sp^cal^  jnsqiie  mr  ml  aatore.  Oa  a  rodificW 
dfsbord  paniH  testnuTSiix  ccux  qai  poaTaient  toe  les  plus  d4gfa4MM«.les 
lilu^  ^\3pXw^,  tels  que  le»  travaux  de  fatigoe  dan*  lea  ars^aavi^  le  curage 
des  portd,  le  nettoyage  des  ^go^its  et  des  rues,  etc.  etc. ;  et  pour  corroborer 
le  syst^me  on  a  cherch^  toutes  les  circonatanccs  de  publicite,  touted  ^es 
marques  d'aTiliftseknent  et  mime  d'mfamie^  qui  pouvaient  attabb'^aii 
caract^  de  plus  de  d^radation  k  Texercice  de  cea  trsnmx*    Ct  oTflitirtS 

» »«»  .  »»       —III      I  ■      Mil      ..  ■»— ^-  ..*-«.     .1  11  I     ■      w  I  ■  ,  I    ^1  ■      I  ^i.fii  la^  ■  ■  I  ^1    <^  I 

' :  * «'  latteiidBtioa  then,"  layt  M.  Marquet  Vatielot,  in  the  work  we  .reriewpd 
some  time  ago,  "  is  also  considered  as  anotlier  olyect  of  hard  U1)our.  I  dp  not 
^  think  that  in  this  respect  it  acts  very  effieadonsly  on  the  morah'ty  of  eon^^<;i»; 
<*  aiid  yel  %  la  tfaia  persuaaion,  so  prevaUsnt  in  England^  which  hat  led  to  thq  in- 
**  vention  and  the  use  of  the  boasted  treadmill.  Transportation  is  at  once  for  'En- 
"  gland  the  antipodea  of  her  territorT,  and  the  antipodes  of  her  penitential  fihibal. 
*'  t)awy"^Examm  de$  Tkionet  P^niemiudret,  vol  ii,  p.  230.  The  ioipprtaffee 
of  teaching  the  prisoner  a  trade,  by  which  he  may  live  on  leaving  the  prison,  is  ano- 
ther of  Hie  great  ends  of  pri8on4ab0fnr.  The  treadmill  etidently  fails  to  accoiii- 
-  pUsh  any  one  of  tliese  conditions ;  il  ia  very  uuprDductive,  it  is  de^jradiiig  and 
disgnsiinff  to  the  priboncr,  it  teaches  him  nothing :  the  only  argiuucnt  m  its  {avour 
rests  on  ttie  fallacious  principle  of  nuking  labour  ibxiitliitable. 
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ainM  qpM  Qoiit  conoevou  le  piioclpe  <l'iatimidation,  et  U  sens  qu*il  doit 
STOW  dajw  le  travail  r^pressif ;  car  ce  n'ett  pas  seulement  rborome  et  sa 
dignit^,  c'eat  le  travail  buxnain,  cette  noble  facaltd  dc  sa  oature,  que  nous 
ne  Tonlons  ivilir  ni  wax  yeax  du  detenu,  ni  kcenx  de  la  soci^t^  elle-mlme." 
^-^Tkkffie'ie  i'EmpHmimemgiti,  toI.  L  p.  233. 

The  advocates  (tf  liie  traasptHiation  syBtem  tell  um,  first, 
that  Iftbcmr  fai  New  South  Wales  is  to  be  of  the  most  formid- 
able land,  and  we  hear  of  nothing  but  blasting  rocks,  trench- 
ing roads,  andperfimnmg  public  works,  ^^  which  cannot  be 
"  acoomplialied  for  want  of  labour/'  (P.  35.)  This  is  for  the 
punishment:  but  when  we  come  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  eciimy  and  the  supposed  reformation  of  convicts,  ^^  we  are 
^  nbt'te  be  told  that  the  New  South  Wales  settlers  cannot  dis- 
^  pense  wiA  convict  labour/'  (P.  128.)  And  we  are  assured 
thait  the  emiviet  who  has  passed  at  least  six  or  eight  years  in 
these  heraukan  toils  (which  Dr.  Lang  calls  an  apprenticeship) 
iHMid  At  length  beomie  a  useful  free  servant,  a  tenant,  or  a 
proprietor  of  lend,  and  thus  be  brought  within  the  direct 
nd  sahitarf  influence  of  coirect  moral  example  and  sound 
i^GgiodB  instruction.  Whether  this  tardy  change  is  to  be 
wrought  I^the  affecting  piety  of  road-gangs,  which  gladdens 
the  mhI  of  Archdeacon  Broughton,  or  by  the  enchanting 
sidemr}r  which  enhyens  the  fancy  of  Dr.  Ross,  we  do  not  know: 
bttt  experience  and  common  senso  go  a  great  wfff  in^  showing 
that  it  never  has  been,  or  can  be,  effected  by  a  system  eseen-' 
tially  opposed  to  all  discipline  but  that  of  the  lash,  to  all 
ptopor  dassification,  since  it  falls  with  threefold  weight  on  the 
ignomit  and  the  weak,  reserving  the  greatest  prizes  for  the 
strongest  and  most  adroit  convicts,  a  system  contrary  to  till 
notions  of  society  and  of  social  duties,  to  all  that  render^  la-* 
bmir  acceptable  and  improving,  to  all  that  cheers  and  purifies 
tkc  heart  of  man. 

It  18  utterly  contrary  to  our  inclination,  and  we  hope  that 
it  fB  anneoessary  fbr  otu*  purpose,  to  stain  these  pages  with 
Udaous  details  of  the  disciplinary  system  which  has  been  en- 
forced in  order  to  render  transportation  formidable.  They  may 
be  found  at  considerable  length  in  the  correspondence,  dated 
the  14tli  of  August  1884,  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  the  Oovemor  of  the  Australian  provinces. 
JProm  this  curious  document  M.  de  Beaumont,  in  the  Kble 
Introduction  recently  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  book 
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cutiUed  ^^Systeme  P^niteiitiaire.i;Mx£tatB  Uois/'  baa  cbftwna 
^w.iacts.«^p]^  dempnstnilii^  the  inefficacy  of  aaystem  wbkll 
can  only  ]i)e  sujipoftad  byaughhorrible  practices.  W«  taaA  ppUq^ 
8^uiper}^tend»Qt&  reporting  on  ^th«  extent  of  tbai  aeiili^ptia 
and  Knuurting  00  dmrabkshauld  be  e^^neneeduadtsftk/^  )mkA' 
ve  only  hope  that  th^  notions  of  what  it  is  desimbW  to  in~ 
il^ctand.to  ^^peiience  are  not  always  qwte  as confMSftdaa ivt 
tj^s  £^tenoe,  a^d  that  they  respect  the  laws  of  justioe'a>lUtie 
be^teir  than  they  do  those  of  humanity  and  granunaiu  *  We 
aiiQ. favoured  with  a  detailed  statement  of  seme  247  floggiliga 
smamarily  inflicted^  at  the  discretion  of  justices  of  thepeac^ 
f^r  veiy  slight  offences,  or  '^  other  diaerderty  or  disIioneBt 
duetf^'  duiing  the  month  of  Septeidber  ISSd.  M.de 
HKmt  has.  fouad  that  9aS4  lashes  wene  i^ypiied  in  \the  Aros* 
Uadian  oplonies  in  that  one  month,  whi<^  gives  a.l»ftal^«f 
119>20S  lashes  per  annum,  without  reckoning  4hfrdifwj|ilinaijr 
pil»ishffl<Rntj&  of  the  wprst  dass  of  convicts  in  NorfbUo  lahuuL 
Th^^  public  order  is  to  be  insured,  and  a  wholesomeAMspUtt^ 
maintainad^  at  the  oost  of  about  120^000  fashes  and  :M  cui 
cH^ions.^p^r  annumi  on  a  population  of  40/XX>  oonipota! 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  orimes  and  commit 
lUfHts.  iu  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  taken  from  a  AevcmBaent 
lii^uni^  dated  2Bth  Ootober  1836  c 
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Tiie  gf?at  diminution  of  crime  in  1S35  is  attributed  itotbr 
iay^feised  efficiency  of  the  police.  In  1840  the  pi9uiaili(»n.«f. 
Van  Dieman's  Land  amounted  to  23^169,  of  whom  *  JOyOOO 
iTjim  cpnvicts. 

Such  are  the  results^  in  the  colonies^  of  a^systemof  pevmtgr 
whidi  has  been  vainly  adopted^  in  the  hope  irf*  overooaBingikie 
deficiencies  of  transportation,  as  a  means  of.  secondary  punialir 
ments  fgr  the  criminals  of  the  mother-<»>unti7,-«^a  system^  to 
use  thfi  words  of  M.  de  Beaumont^  which  ouirages  nalur^ 
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widioiil  bring  usefhl  to  society.  How  long  are  we  to  exhibit 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  a  community  which  shudders  at 
the  S0«Bid  of  the  lash  when  it  is  within  hearing,  aind  which 
m«f  '  boMt  of  having  abolished  tlie  punishment  of  death  for 
criiteea  against  pnoperty,  in  the  course  of  the  present  legisla- 
tive « Sooiwon ;  wfeobt  we  continue  to  maintain  a.  system  of 
secittiilary  puniriinients  which  leads  inevitably  to  an  imiiio- 
derale  use  <if  the  scourge  and  the  gibbet  ?  How  long  vsre  we 
to  persevere  in  tbia  so-called  impravemeni  of  pend  discipline 
m  Australia,  by  aseans  mevewordiy  of  the  pitiless  brutality 
9i  a  Ruflsiitti  satiup  than  the  just  policy  of  an  English  go^ 
vooior?  Wlttbt  we  am  refionrming  our  jails^  whilst  we  are 
efiniagx^the  sanguinary  enactments  of  our  codes,  witii  what 
show  of.  TcsBon  can  the  same  Government  cMitinue  to  issue 
JustiinrrtiMirj  through  the  colonial  office  to  Sir  R«  Boiurke>  for 
Ite  aggravation  of  a  system  which  already  outdoes  in 'its 
viciottii  ttndendies  the  wont  cell  in  Newgate,  and  tqtHBh  the 
aid  criuMaaMawof  England  m  ferocity  ?  These  arecontra- 
didaom  toodiqpraoefol  to  be  defended,  and  too  pregnant  wMh 
evil  conaequences  to  Australia,  to  England,  and  to  mankindy 
fer.tlMoi  to  be  maintained. 

Tke  reasaaa  in  feivour  of  transportation  which  may  be  sup* 
poeed  to  have  weight  with  peofde  in  this  country  ave^  we  think^ 
leducihle  to  two :  the  belief  that  much  expense  is  thereby 
saved^  and  the  notion  of  getting  rid  of  a  considerabte  mass 
ofolir  refuse  population.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
expense  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it  at  length  here;  almost  all 
syatema  are  dear  or  cheap  in  proportion  as  they  are  ilLorwett 
managed.  Conviots  sent  to  New  HoUtrnd  do-not- nowoost 
the  state  S7L  a  head  per  annum,  as  they  did  twenty-fiire  years 
ago;  and  it  is  a  ridiculous  assumption  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lang 
to  auppoee^  thateach  prisoner  detained  in  a  penitential^  must 
cset  feMi  SOL  to  SJL  Conndering  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Mavpmrt,  the  cefeaial  police,  the  loss  of  timo  on  the  voyage^ 
ftc,  it  is  highly  probable  that  convicts  might  be  maint^uned 
t^foa  a  gMid  penitentiary  system  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  in  fin-* 
gland  tihan  in  the  colonies*  But  whichever  way  the  d^reaoa 
jBi^  lie,  the  only  reaUy  economical  plan  is  that  whi^  •soo^ 
eeeda;  and  a  system  wtuch  engenders  a  vast  criminal  popvH 
JatioB  in  another  hemisphere,  without  cheeking  the  increasa 
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of  crime  heve,  niist  bethe  dearai^  as  wdl  as.  tha  worsts  iwbick 
coidd  possibly  be  devisedL 

The  nottoD  of  ridding  this  country  of  a  mass.of  bad^haiSD* 
taiB  is  so  generally  enteitained^  that  it  desenres  a  moredose  at* 
teilfcion.  Intfaefintplaee>iftheconidoksai»notr6foraaed>«iid 
aie  as  likdy  to  follow  bad  counes  after  the  eiqnniAioniQftiiflir 
tena  cf  pumshment  in  the  colonies  ss  in  the  motheiMxmntvy^y 
no  more  real  good  has  been  eflRxted  than  mighi  arise  finsin 
sending  a  detachment  of  London  tibievestO'Edinbuzg^  Yet  we 
have  heard  hmnane  and  thinkfng  men  propose  to  oonrictcboys 
smnmarily  fi>r  a  first  ofibnce^  give  them  a  whippings  and  afa^ 
them  off  to  Port  JacloBon ;  as  if  there  were  some  setaettiitoe 
IB  this  tetributive  flagellation,  not  only  to  eoimteraot  the  efieots 
of  '  ignoraflotoe j  earfy  hatat  and  bad  education^  hot  ta  ae#  as«  ps^-r 
aenrative  against  all  the  horrors  of  the  jail,  the  >hulh8  fudiike 
tnusaportyand  to  make  virtuous  men  of  theseyoimgjddif  qneate 
befiM«  they  reached  the  SO^  of  souttiem  latitude.  Hawewaiiiai 
time  indeed  when  Colonel  Frankland  said  in.  this iHimse'  mS 
Oommons,  that  ^  if  a  young  lad  was  sent  to  NcsFfianth^SVialet 
^f  for  picking  pockets^  he  might  be  reformed  ofithob  orimecbf 
^  living  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  podcBts<to:pick.'f 
But  whatever  might  be  the  absence  of  dioae  appendbBiymm 
New.Sonth  Wales  in  1810,  it  is  now  an  undoubted  fast  Aak 
pedtetsare  worn  thare,  and  pockets  so  well  lined  as  tuttt^hA 
wholly  without  an  atteustion  to  the  unfisitunate  exile8(frani 
the  ckuuic  ground  of  the  Begenf  s  Quadrant  or  the  fiurlioglQn 
Afoade«  If  we  do  get  rid  of  convicts  by  means  of  transport 
tation^it  is  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  unjust  diffioukies  attend^ 
ing the  complete  exeeution  of  the  kw^  you  sentence  amali 
tO'Seven  or  fourteen  years'  esdle,  but  you  have  weH^gMUsrind 
hopes  that  he  will  never  return ;  if  he  did,  yonr^chief  oh^cst 
wrnild  be  defeated.  If  he  is  married,  you  odferadiieol;iadiice- 
msnt  to  the  crime  of  bigamy,  both  to  himself  and  t»lns'^dfe 
wlm  is  left  behind:  to  her  indeed  this  otfeaoe  wouU  be«tte«iild 
with  die  less  inconvenienoe,  as  the  punishment  for  her  second 
marriage  ia  this  country,  might  simply  tennite  her  te  henfnt 
husband  in  another.  If  he  has  diildren,dieytoD  wfli  folow  tkeir 
parent;  but  not  until  they  have  desenned  such  favotn*  at^mur 
hands,  by  diqiby ing,  in  a  cai«er  of  jorrenife  pinfl^cy  and  pve^ 
cedMms  guilty  their  undoubted  daim  to'thefomifcf.honoui^^ 
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We  hove  abeady  seen  ^fj^m  watMtxxt  evtdenot  that  this 
getting  rid  of  criminals  consists  in  driving,  tbcm  to  the  Anti* 
podts,  whMe  all  their  rices  pnflukte  with  GnA,  yigoor.  We 
deny  that  this  is  solelj  the  efibctoC  the  presoit  bed  system; 
anriiwe  faoldit  to  beiirefingably  dsmonstrated  that  n^  pnniiA^ 
laaart;,  administerBd  as  tranapaitetion  to  penal  oolim 
can  erer  tead  to  that  refennationivlnch  is  the  only  real  means 
of  getting;  rid  of  criminala  besides  capital  pnnishment. 

fitit  this  subject  may  be  placed  in  another  point  of  view^  to 
whkfeirefaeg  to  call  the  leader's  attention.   It  cannot  be  de* 
nied  that  a  plan  of  ofKrattona  which  removes  the  ofiewkF 
from' the  floeoe  of  his  former  guil^  whidi  prc^mes  to  himrcK 
warda  ft^haocst  kbour  not  enjoyed  by  the  low^  dasses  of  m 
veay  de&ae  popidation,  and  which  opens  to  hon  a  new  andim 
intin^afdMre  of  exertion^  is  emiBently  adapted  to  enoomrage 
}um  to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  {f  his  mind  haabeeo  care- 
(bBgr-deansedaadsifted,  ;f  hk  Imd  haUEts  have  been  forcdoen 
ky  atrietdiaoipliney  and  ^  the  seeds  of  improvement  are  sown. 
lUa^is  <not  tnkBSportBti0n--for  in  the  wbok  course  of  that 
abmniiiable  punishment,  from  Newgate  to  the  road-gang  by 
Fsramatta^  not  a  single  rational  effort  is  made  to  reclaim  the 
criauBsd;  and  you  talk  of  the  results  of  a  moral  relbnnatioa^ 
without  having  implanted  any  one  of  the  tendencies- which  cad 
kad  t4>  it.    But  let  us  Mippose  that  some  nunistery  as  bold  as 
he  must  be  humane  and  enlightened,  should  resolve  to  act 
upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected;  to  establkh  a 
saJBetent  number  of  experimental  penitentiaries,  and  to  abo* 
Uah  txanspcvtaiion  altogether.    Does  nothing  remain  to  be 
doiieS  Or  is  Aeie  a  use  to  be  made  of  oiur  caplu»ous  posses* 
ikkttfibajoml  the  aeaa,  which  may  viokte  no  kws  of  juslioe, 
peliiqr  and  reason  ? 

It  is  an  nndoubled  laety  that  the  moment  of  the  expiration 
af  hispuBtdunet^is  the  most  important  juncture  in  the  career 
of  &  delinquent.  He  lias  expiated  his  o£knoe,  the  disabling 
ipflieaey  of  confiaement  k  over,  and  he  is  a  free  agent  once 
more.  The  lessona  he  may  have  learnt  from  experience  are 
then  to  be  put  in  pra<;tice;  the  good  resolutions  of  the  silent 
oeD  are  then  exposed  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  world ;  and  the 
first  steps  whiobi  the  emancipated  prisoner  makes  from  the 
door  of  tJ»e  penitentiary  will  probably  decide  his  future  fate. 
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But  Utthippdly  the  path  wfakk  is  strait  and  thorny  to  allj^is 
rendered  a  thousand  tinies  more  difficult  to  him.  Whatever 
may  be  his  intentionB,  the  world  will  give  him  small  credit  for 
them ;  whatever  are  his  aspirations  for  a  better  future^  he  is 
stiU  fettered  to  the  infamy  of  his  past  life.  Hence  the  imme- 
diate  relapses  of  those  who  seemed  to  promase  well;  faeDtt 
(tiiough  with  many  aggravating  causes)  the  excesses  of  tte 
emancipists  in  New  South  Wales.  "  Rendre  ITiomme  inflme, 
*'  et  le. laisser  libre/*  says  Diderot,  " est  une  absurdity  qui 
^'  peuple  nos  for^ts  d'assassins/' — or  what  is  a  worse,  because 
a.  more  spreading  evil,  it  peoples  our  cities  with  veteraa  delin- 
quents,  and  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  piufessors  ift  the 
arts  of  crime.  To  quote  the  words  of  M.  L^n  Faucher  in  liSs 
very  philosophical  and  discriminating  letters  on  Prison  Re- 
form (published  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal  Genial 
<k9  Tribimmai)^  .         '    ! 

"  Qa'eA  ce  encore  qve  Is  prison,  81  non  Is  transition  d'nn*  vie-  oofVMk- 
ptt«  ihde9  bahitndeB  meiUenreSp  un  temps  d'^prenrs,  ie  pOiigStoiBe  d^lalii^? 
Si  les  detenus  purifi^  par  le  chMiment  povYsient  eneuite  rontrer  4s9J|  .k 
monde ;  si  ie  repentir  tenait  iiea  d'innocence  dans  les  moeiira  ctviles  foasi 
bien  que  dans  la  communion  reiigieuse,  on  aurait  assez  fait  en  les  amend- 
itat.  Mais  puisque  tout  condaron^  est  un  banni  2l  qui  le  pr^age  social 
interdit  v^ritableuent  le  feu  et  Teau,  il  faut  bien  lui  oavrir  nn  asyle,  hots 
delis  BDciAA  *f  i'n^  OS  vest  pas  resposer  aux  tentatioas  de  la  ftdm-etaaK 
BVggestjpiif  du.di^eHpour.  Das  oolonifls  poor  les  HbMs>  soit  i  Tinteifi^if^ 
8oit  k  Text^rieur,  soot  le  complement  necessaire  des  prisons  r^fonntef  il 
n'y  a  d'etablissement  penitentiaire  qu'k  ce  prix." 

Mr.  Crawford  observes^  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  cii* 
fpin^ls  in  the  United  States^  that  .1 

<*(Aii^  AmocicaQildM  a  great  advaatage  over  anBngliih  eonvlct  oa  hkiliba^ 
ration;  for  the  (scillties  of  travelliag  enid^  the  diacharged  con^rkl^  f0k\X 
a  favourable  settlement  without  much  danger  of  his  previous  habits.  baiM 
known.    No  man  need  commit  crime  in  the  United  £>tates  from  the  want 

» 

of  ehiployment/' — Crawford'i  Report,  p.  25. 

'*'*'  The  best  Bystem  of  prison  discipline  must  necessarily  be  tncAt^Mtaidf  ^f 
dia  offndar  on  his  liberation  be  unable  to  proeore  eai|»loyiBeat  hy  vMdl 
to  earn  a  eieditable  livelihood.  So  gvtaUji  hatwtfaiv  daas.  the  tlof^  oC 
labour  exceed  the  demand  throughout  Englandt  thf^  it  is  vaia  to  Ipof^  ffg 
the  means  of  procuring  employment  in  this  country  for  the  individual  yritQ 
is  tainted  by  crime  and  therefore  shunned  by  society.  In  the  colonies 
alone  can  the  remedy  be  found.  If  the  emigration  of  liberated  crtmTnals 
to  *  penal  oaloay  were  encouraged,  an  oppaiituntty  w«uld  be  idlbidei  to 
tbfi  best  disposed  to  change  their  habita  nad  comnwaca  a  new  life.    Tliat 
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there  is  m  large  «!•»  whaeedBpreFitf  irmild'indiice  ttiem  to  reject  stich  a 
pr^pesel  cannot  be  qaetttioned«  and  it  might  fom  a  eabject  of  considera- 
tion, whether  a  criminal  who  had  op  hia  discharge  from  prison  refused  an 
offer  of  emigration,  should  not  on  reconviction  be  subjected  to  an  increased 
punishment.  There  are,  however,  others  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
aelvea  of  any  opportunity  by  which  they  could  escape  from  bad  connexions, 
aoid  avoid  tlie  mmexous  temptatbna  which  inevitably- beset  them  in  this 
tfS9Xk%rf.  Kmigration  to  Australia  would  be  the  meaiie  of  enablmg  them 
to  maintain  themselves  by  industry,  and  become,  what  ihey  can  never  hope 
to  be  by  remaining  at  home,  honest  and  useful  members  of  society  J  A  mea- 
sure of  this  nature  should,  however,  be  combined  with  another,  by  which 
the  emigrant  should  be  compelled,  on  hie  arrival  in  the  colony,  to  pay 
the  wlu»le  or  part  of  the  expenses  inclined  by  his  removal.  Some  plan  of 
J)ps  hwA  ivonld  be  indispensable^  in  order  to  prevent  pecsoos  who  aie 
l^iooa  to  emigrate,  but  who  have  not  the  means  of  doing  so,  frofn  coip- 
mitting  minor  offences  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  sent  out  to  Australia  free  of  expense." — Crawford^e  Report, 
p.4b  ' 

If  then  a  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  evil,  which  is  the 
lAief  obstecle  to  all  lasting  reform ;  if  such  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  mritiumt  prejudice  to  more  deserving  members  of  th^ 
tonimunity ;  and  if  even  reformed  criminals  can  never  hope  to 
he  Tioneat  and  useful  members  of  society  without  it,— that  re* 
medy  must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  penitentiary  systenu 
would  otherwise  lose  a  great  chance  of  its  efficacy.  We 
therefore  inclined  to  go  one  step  fiortfaer  thlm  Mr;  Criiw- 
ford  suggests,  and  to  terminate  our  course  of  penal  discipline 
by  conveying  the  prisoner  to  the  colonies,  leaving  a  power  of 
remitting  this  expatriation  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
oTState. 

It  is  true  that  although  we  may  take  a  horse  to  the  Water 
wfe  cannot  make  him  drink ;  but  it  is  not-the  leiis  our  duty  t5 
ly^e  Mm  to  tlie  water,  and  even  in  cases  in  which  the  ei- 
periment  should  fail,  the  evil  would  not  be  greater  than  a 
relapse  in  the  old  country,  nor  so  great  as  the  continuance  of 
Hm^  present  system,  which  renders  the  chances  of  ultimate  Te- 
fam  infiaitdy  less.  The  conditions  of  the  ISieraled  crimhisd^ 
^migmAosi  might  be  so  mcdified  as  to  afibrd  a  greater  degree 
e^just  vftriftbiBty  to  the  pimisfament,  and  the  period  of  his  en- 
tire emancipation  might  be  regulated  by  his  conduct  in  the 
prison. 

ITie  ^CQUviot  would  then,  be  removed  with  a  stoie  of  good 
lialiits,  abd  aoBOie  SMral  iaslractiotis,  acquired  during  his  eon* 
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flnementt  th6  tranqpott^ship  would,  «9  far  as  possiUe^jbe 
reg;ulated  Kke  the  penitentiaries/and  on  his  arrmd  he  woMd 
be  placed,  not  in  a  debasing  servitude^  but  in  a  probatiotlidy 
tondition.  If  he  relapsed,  as  many  would,  he  would  be  sum- 
marily punished  l^  a  severer  system  of  discipline,  adopted  fer 
thbse  cofomes :  if  he  continued  to  amend,  a  fern  yeaM  w^oldd 
Emancipate  him  entirely  and  aHow  him  to  acquire  propeity. 
Nor  do  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  objection  that  iAF- 
feftces  would  be  committed  by  persons  in  order  to  qualiffthero^ 
selves  for  this  kind  of  emigration*  A  m^re  claim  on  the  fiatupe, 
and  more  abundant  eamingsof  the  liberated criminaVmHiUnot 
prevent  it;  but  the  facilities  given  to  emigrants  in  genexBloo^ht 
t6  be  so  great  as  not  to  afford  this  sinister  induc^nent.  'Regwri- 
ing  a  crimind  as  a  moral  patient,  and  a  penitentiary as'vmond 
hospital,  it  is  not  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  di8ea8e,'if  he  bd'iiot 
restored  to  health  by  a  regimen  of  convalesoenos;  Wo  mppote 
that  men  woidd  seek  by  crime  to  under^  a  9efeca>'.pHliadir 
meht  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  subsequent  inkprov^aaent^f  liieir 
coiidition,  is  to  suppose  that  persoos  would  v^ahuitaidy,Msi* 
tract  diseases,  and  subject  themselves  to  aseaschingvs&psii^ 
All  medical  treatment,  in  order  to  receive  the  iraio  .or  saooolbnt 
food  necessary  to  restore  heakh  after  the  disease  is  auhdi^ad. 
It  surely  cannot  be  impossibk  to  render  the  piiQcm«/€i]M&n 
of  Imprisonment  so  severe,  as  to  keep  out  all  aspinmts.fatbe 
reniote  benefit  of  gratuitous  removal  to  another  coottliT^  We 
hear  of  candidates  for  transportation'^  now,  because  lhe<|nno- 
bable  benefit  (as  they  consider  a  voyage  to  New  South.  Wales) 
IS  as-certain,  and  nearly  as  immediate,  as  the  evil  ofeer^tiule ; 
the  two  things  are  eonfounded  in  thor  mind^;  bat  in  thepkm 
>Ve  propose  they  would  be  p^eetly  disttnot^  andmot  oonnoettd 
by  a  rektion  of  cause  and  efiiBct.  .<  j.-^ 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commohs .  em  >  Sffrronii— y 
Punishments  which  sat  in  18B2,  neemd  to  lunpe/annrsd:sd(!a 
somewhat  similar  result  (though  upon  a  different  principle)^ 
when  they  recommended  in  their  Report  that  '^  th<9  luim  ex.- 
*^  cluslvely  penal  part  of  the  sentence  ef  eriikiiiialsHXMiidetiuBed 
^  to  transportation  should  be  inflicted  b^ore  tihey  are  seirt  f6 
'^  New  South  Wales."  Hie  Archbishop  of  Dublin  scorns  Aw 
addition  of  an  efficacious  to  an  inefficaaous  seintenc^  jffiiii^ 
be  compares  with  his  usual  humour  to  a  aoup  of  pebbles,  made 
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by  boiling , than,  a' suffident  length  of  tioie  ofoa^  mth  ^undiy 
Qtber  uignedients,  among  which  \Ta9  a  aeck  of  iQutton»  But 
flt.tbe  viak  of  differing  from  Hk  Grac^  we  profi^as  a  very  sin- 
xaeie  ooto^dctioQ^  that  unless  a  general  plan  of  emigratiou  b^ 
o^ded  .to  the  penitentiary  system  which  may  be  introducetl 
itito  tlua  eonnCry,  no  adequate  result  will  be  obtained*  Impri- 
soiunettt  may  be  an  excellent  ingredient^ — far  better  than  the 
pebbles^  but  emigration  u  the  neck  of  mutton  to  be.  seethed 
for  the  health  of  the  patient*  Of  course  neither  the  penal  set- 
tlements* of  Port  Jackson,  nor  the  free  settlements  which  ^ 
hi^  to  see  multiplied  in  New  South  Wales^  would  be  at  i^ 
Mtedforthe  experiment  proposed.  But  a  sort  of  liberiia 
lu^t  be ^vepared  for  tlie  lUierated criminals  of  England;  and 
the  intorral^  which  must  elapse  before  such  a  plan  can  be  car- 
liid  into  exeeiition,  might  be  usefuUy  employed  in  breaking 
the^gmand  for  the  new  colony  "i",  and  erecting  a  penitentiary 
ift-idifr  ponntiy  by  the  present  wretched  gangs  of  convicts. 

Befere  we  takeileiiYe  of  Dr.  Lan^  and  this  important  sulh 
jcci,  ^unB.oaiiiiot  refrain  Irom  alluding  to  his  total  omission  of 
tvo  dhnseaof  oonvicts,  to  whom  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tatiim  iaappUad  with  more  than  its  ordinary  share  of  bad  con- 
soqiicnoes';  we  allude  to  females  and  juvenile  delinquenl». 
With  vegard  to  the  fi^ee  emigration  of  uiunarried  {emails. 
Dr.  Lang  inveighs  against  their  introduction  into  the  penal 
settlements,  and  says  that  ^'  one  bad  w<»nan  let  loose  upon 
*^  aooiety  does  infinitely  more  harm  than  half  a  dozen  bad 
^'m^et.^l  But  he  says  nothing  at  all  about  female  convicts. 
NiMFstiftqidie  evident  that  the  ameliorations  he  proposes,  oon- 
listf Df^  of  conoentmtion  and  excessively  hard  labour  in  vempte 
settlements  or  on  public  works,  are  whoQy  inapplicable  p>  fe- 
males. As  long  as  they  are  sent  out  the  assignment  system 
nuM^bef^uisued'for  them>  as  female  labom*  is  essentially,  do- 
mestae^  and  domestic  help  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  the  cdoiiy. 
•  --'i    --•'t     -'  --■ —..----.    ■         ,  -i-     -     ■■■.■-»^ 

•  4 

'  ^  'fhe  plan  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  liberated  convictB  may  be  comparis^  in 
ajaiii  taqMets  id  the  liimie  ookmNft  wluch  Have  bsen  founded,  with  neat  raccen, 
by  the  Dotdi  Goyemment  for  (he  reception  of  mendicants,  vagabonds  and  found- 
fingt.'  'Ivst'befbre  the  Belgian  Iterohitibn  of  16S0  these  estabusbments  contained 
90S0  penosSf  wbomiifld  otIwrWise  h*ve  been  A  chsorge  upon  the  State  flrom  their 
birtfe^  their  guilt,  or  their  poverty.  See  the  account  of  them  by  M.  Huerne  de 
Fofmn^iiw ;  vAk  ^e  Syst^e  P«hllentiah«  iA  MM.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Toc^ne- 
fiOe*  AppMidbE  No.  IV.  ^ 
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Under  the  present  state  of  things  the  femrie  convict^  who 
are  not'  assigned  to  the  service  of  free  settlers,  or  who  conduct 
themselves  too  ill  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  a  respect* 
able  family,  are  sent  to  an  establishment  at  Paramatta  called 
the  Factory.  Mr,  Mudie  states,  in  his  book  entitled  ^*  The  Fe- 
lonry of  New  South  Wales,*'  that  this  Factoiy  is  little  more 
than  a  repository  of  marriageable  women,  who  pass  their  time 
*'«n  sufficient  merriment /HtH  some  of  the  convict  swains  choose 
them  for  their  helpmates.  '^So  agreeable  a  retreat  is  the 
^^  Factory  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  female  assigned 
^^  servants  to  demand  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  to  send 
*  them  there,  and  flatly  and  with  fearful  oaths  to  disobey 
**  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  accompUshment  of 
^  their  wish.*'  (Mudie,  p.  1 95.) 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  settlement  in  which  the  male 
population  is  already  so  vicious,  that  the  only  females  who 
can  be  sent  out  are  persons  of  such  bad  character  as  to  make 
•the  men  worse, — a  settlement  in  which  the  actual  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  admitted  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  immora- 
lity, but  where  you  cannot  remedy  this  disprop6rtion  without 
adding  to  the  mass  of  corruption, — where  you  are  certain  that 
■the  female  convicts  sent  out  for  punishment  will  not  only  not 
be  punished  or  reformed,  but  will  actually  diminish  the  slen- 
der chances  of  reclaiming  the  convicts  of  the  other  sex^ — and 
where,  if  you  cease  to  transport  females  altogether,  you  render 
your  colony  more  monstrous  and  unnatural  than  it  is  already 
— a  cloister  of  vice!  Add  to  this  that  it  is  customary  to  trans- 
port mothers  with  their  children,  and  women  au?m/e«;  thereby 
punishing  the  innocent  and  the  unborn  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents,  and  ^^  foredooming  female  infancy  to  foulness  «id  de- 
struction*/' Lastly  the  female  convict  has  no  chance  what-* 
ever  of  working  her  passage  home  to  the  mother-country  at 
the  expiration  of  her  term  of  punishment.  These  aiguments, 
even  if  unsupported  by  stronger  ones,  militate  against  the 
whole  system  of  transportation ;  for  we  suppose  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  wrong  and  imprudent  to  send  out  free  uo* 
married  females  to  penal  settlements,  and  it  is  no  real  puni8h-^ 

*  See  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Amphitrite  female  convict  ship  (Aug.  Si» 
1833,)  wliich  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  ha»  fortnnatdy  bef^  preaerred  in  tiie 
Appendix  to  the  Archbishc »p  of  Dubliji's  Second  Letter  on  Transpartatimi. 
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ment  to  send  out  female  convicts.  But  without  eithier  female 
emigrants  or  female  convicts  an  immense  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  must  arise^  which  is  an  enormous  evil :  therefore  the 
sending  out  of  male  convicts  with  a  view  to  ultimate  coloni- 
zation, every  one  of  whom  must  increase  this  disproportion  of 
fhe  sexes,  is  of  itself  an  enormous  evil*.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  send  out  male  convicts,  you  will  be 
placed  in  the  alternative  either  of  sending  out  female  emigrants 
and  female  convicts,  which  is  a  great  evil ;  or  of  occasioning  an 
immense  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  which  is  another  great 
eviL  This  objection  cannot  be  brought  against  the  plan  of  a 
colony  for  liberated  criminals,  to  which  women  as  well  as  men 
would  naturally  be  removed  from  their  respective  peniten- 
tiaries, and  in  which  the  marriage  tie  would  be  encouraged  as 
a  means  of  final  reformation, — ^perhaps  the  only  means  which 
can  make  a  penitentiary  system  for  females  effectual  after  the 
expiration  of  punishment. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  the  question  of  transportation  in 
general  is  that  part  of  it  which  affects  juvenile  delinquents^ 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Lang  has  written  ynth.  more 
caution  than  candour  in  omitting  all  mention  of  these  two 
prominent  features  in  the  system.  It  is  most  impoiiant  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  enormous  proportion  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents in  England,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  coimtiy 
in  Surope.  In  1834  22,451  persons  were  accused  of  crimes 
in  Kngland  and  Wales,  of  whom  9078  were  under  twenty-one 
years  c^  age !  In  France  the  proportion  in  1833  was  rather 
less  than  one  seventh.    The  persons  who  argue  upon  ihegei^ 


The  prewnt  male  populadpn  is  about  60,000,  the  female  20,000;  but  In  the. 
penal  settlementft  the  difference  is  fkr  greater.   With  regard  to  the  con- 
wlikh  have  aeiien  from  thia  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  nnmerous  fiMCts 
hare  come  to  oar  knowledge,  which  are  of  so  revolting  a  character  that  under  no 
diagiiiiae  can  they  be  made  fit  for  publication.    The  monstrous  conceptions  of  a 
litfqnia  de  Sade  seem  to  hare  received  the  sanction  and  the  notoriety  at  gene- 
ral coitom ;  new  mysteries  of  iniquity  have  been  devised  to  satisfy  the  cravings  oC 
brvtiah  afipetites;  and  the  sun  has  not  looked  down  upon  so  horrible  a  place  as 
the  penal  leCtleme&t  of  Norfolk  Island  since  the  Dead  Sea  rolled  its  asf^ialtic 
watcn  over  the  cities  of  the  plain.    The  very  name  which  was  effaced  from  the 
eai^  m  ttmns  (if  avenging  fire,  thousands  of  years  ago,' has  been  commimly  re« 
applied  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  Christian  colony,  fed  by  the  Christian  Go- 
vcmment  of  Bngluid,  and  defended  by  some  Christian  ministers  of  the  Gospel ! 
Ttee  siateme&ta  have  not  been  gotten  np  by  the  adversaries  of  the  system :  they 
have  been  gndiutly  elidted  from  its  partisans,  and  we  trust  that  such  evidence  wiU 
not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

VOL.  V,  K 
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ting-rid-of  principle  nattirally  tlunk  that  the  sooner  that  end 
is  accomplished  the  better,  by  a  timely  removal  of  juvenile 
ofienders  before  they  have  been  able  to  do  us  in  England  any 
great  harm.  As  juvenile  delinquency  usually  arises  either 
from  the  training  given  by  criminal  parents  to  their  children^ 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  serve  their  own  Uad  purposes,  or 
from  the  total  absence  of  parental  control,  which  leaves  the 
young  savage  to  shift  for  himself  upon  the  pavement  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  not  unreasonable  that  society  should  step  into  the 
place  of  the  bad  or  the  unknown  parent,  and  put  a  stop  to 
these  practices  befcw^  they  have  led  to  more  heinous  results. 
But*  although  this  principle  is  a  correct  "one,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  transportation  is  the  very  worst  way  of  putting 
it  into  practice.  The  object  in  view  is  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
early  depravity  and  ignorance,  to  stop  the  mischievous  pro- 
pensities which  have  begun  to  show  themselves,  to  substitute 
moral  motives  of  action  for  them,  and  to  direct  that  ingenuity 
which  has  hitherto  been  turned  to  chuck-farthing  and  gentle- 
men's pockets  into  a  higher  and  more  useful  channel.  But 
what  does  transportation  do?  It  at  once  elevates  the  nris- 
chievous  culprit  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  schools  of  infamy:  he 
takes  his  degree  as  a  felon ;  he  who  has  hitherto  pilfered  in 
the  company  of  vagabonds  as  idle  and  ignorant  as  himself,  is 
punished  in  the  company  of  men  who  are  eager  and  expert^ 
enced  in  all  crimes.  If  he  is  sent  for  a  time  to  the  juvenile 
hulk,  he  may  escape  the  tyranny  and  blasphemy  of  older  con- 
victs, but  that  is  all.  He  crosses  the  ocean  in  their  company; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  New  South  Wales  he  is  to  be  joined 
with  some  profligate  road-gang,  or  engaged  in  appalling  works 
intended  to  intimidate  the  most  robust  felons,  which  will  doubt- 
less succeed  in  giving  him  a  hearty  disgust  for  labour  and  ibr 
life  itself,  if  he  was  not  already  hardened  against  the  trtmost 
rigour  of  adversity.  And  all  this  has  passed  during  his  youtk : 
he  finds  himself  a  man,  emancipated  from  bondage,  in  the  flush 
of  his  mad  passions,  and  with  means  to  satisfy  thenr;  but  with- 
out one  single  principle  to  restrain  and  direct  hini,  even  in 
the  use  of  that  fortune  which  his  position  in  Australia  may  en- 
able him  to  acquire. 

You,  who  were  just  now  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  juvenQe  de- 
linquents, and  who  thought  it  charitable  and  Just  to  transport 
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them^  you.  recoil  from  this  picture.  But  in  what  particular  is 
it  overdrawn  ?  Are  not  these  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  system  you  would  pursue  ?  Unless  you  imagine  that^  by 
some  rule  of  Australian  contrariety^  there  are  oountries  in 
which  every  stimulant  to  vice  will  infallibly  lead  to  a  life  of 
virtue,  and  climates  in  which  the  uncorrected  human  heart  is 
not  depraved. 

AH  hope  however,  especially  in  youth,  is  not  swept  away 
so  easily  as  your  delusions.    The  experiment  of  removing  ju* 
venile  vagabonds  and  delinquents  to  the  colonies  (but  on  a  very 
£fierent  plan  from  that  of  transportation)  has  now  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time^  and  on  a  sufficiently  laz^ge 
scale,  to  encourage  most  justifiable  expectations  of  permanent 
succeaa.    Hitherto  indeed  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Refuge  of  the  Destitute  and  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
have  been  limited  by  the  resources  of  private  charity:  the  risk 
and  the  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  zealoua  friends 
and  founders  of  these  institutions,  amongst  whom  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  mention  Mr.  Crawford  and  Captain  Bren- 
UfDL ;  their  results  are  national  benefits,  which  it  becomes  the 
nation  to  a^ly  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  to 
be  chocked.    The  main  features  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
Childcen's  Friend  Society,  in  the  Asylums  at  Hackney  Wick 
^od  at  Chiswick,  offi^  a  considerable  analogy  to  the  plan  upon 
which  we  would  establish  a  general  system  of  secondary  pu- 
niiihinffPta ;  though  the  penitentiary  discipline  for  young  ofr 
fiendem  is  naturally  azul  necessarily  less  rigorous  and  less  pro- 
tracted than  that  which  would  be  applied  to  more  determined 
ohaiacterB.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  children,  taken  from 
Ijm  {lurlieus  of  Londcm  and  the  gaols,  have  been  received  by  the 
Society.  They  have  there  been  subjected  to  a  mild  discipline 
(pcxbspa  too  mildy — ^though  in  this  we  differ  fiom  the  amiable 
founderaof  the  Asylum) ;  they  have  received  moral  lessons  and 
ac^rtain  share  of  instruction;  they  have  been  taught  the  hap- 
fnesB  .of  constant  industry,  and  practised  in  all  the  rural  and 
dmnestic  occupations ;  and  they  have  thus  been  prepared  for 
periodical  emigration  to  various  healthy  colonies.    The  Vic- 
toria Asylum  for  girls  at  Chiswick  is  conducted  on  similar 
{Vinciplefl^  though  of  course  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
kind  of  education^  and  with  some  greater  difficulties  to  e9- 
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counter  than  in  that  of  the  boys.  Branch  societies  have  been 
established  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Canada,  to  re«. 
ceive  them  on  their  arrival,  and  to  place  them  as  apprentices 
and  free  labourers  under  respectable  colonists.  The  demand 
for  these  juvenile  emigrants  considerably  exceeds  the  supply  j 
and  those  who  have  been  sent  out  have  succeeded  so  well  that 
this  demand  has  been  continually  increasing. 

The  sole  argument  against  this  charity  is  that  it  may  offer 
a  bounty  to  parental  depravity  and  neglect :  but  parental  de- 
pravity is  wont  to  seek  its  profits  in  a  far  less  justifiable  man* 
ner.  Children  trained  to  criminal  practices  are  a  diiect  source 
of  gain  to  their  parents,  who  have  taught  and  forced  thetn  to 
steal  for  that  very  purpose ;  and  the  main  difficulty  which  the 
Children's  Friend  Society  has  to  encounter  arises  firom  the 
culpable  disinclination  of  bad  parents  to  lose  the  infamous  ser- 
vices of  their  children.  The  parental  tie  is  too  often,  am6ngilt 
such  classes  of  the  population,  a  detestable  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss, — the  profit  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  parent^  and  tb^ 
loss  on  that  of  the  child. 

It  was  with  cordial  and  unalloyed  pleasure  that  we  watched 
these  reclaimed  children  at  their  healthfid  morning  toil,  when 
we  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  grounds  of 
Hackney  Wick.  Already  the  recollections  of  eariy  want, — the 
stony  bed,  the  uncertain  meal,  the  baneful  pleasures  of  guilt, 
and  the  rude  company  of  noisome  gaols, — seemed  to  have  been 
obliterated  from  their  minds.  They  shouldered  with  boyish, 
pride  the  mattock  and  spade,  with  which  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  conquer  new  tracts  of  the  globe.  Their  imaginations  werp 
possessed  with  the  one  ennobling  idea  of  future  success  ia 
foreign  coimtries :  and  when  you  have  taught  a  human  beiog 
to, look  forward  with  intelligent  and  virtuous  confidence  to  a 
futiu*e,  you  have  no  more  to  dread  firom  bis  past,-^he  is  alrc^y 
sav^d.  These  indeed  are  colonists  which  no  settlement  need 
dread  or  repel  firom  its  shores ;  and  they  who  would  otherwise 
grow  up  to  be  a  curse  to  England,  may  powerfully,  contribute 
to  found  and  extend  fiiture  states  not  ui^worthy  of  her  ivunci* 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  topic,  becfuae..  it 
is  no  longer  doubtful  that  a  penitentiary  system  will  h^  adopts 
ed  in  this  country  for  juvenile  delinquents ;  although  the  t^ 
cent  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  ahow  that  th^.^te. 
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and  the  nature  of  that  establishment  are  still  undetermiaedL 
This  is  one  step  towards  the  diminution  a^d  final  abolition  of 
the  transportation  of  convicts ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  may 
arrive  when  Australia  will  be  a  nursing-mother,  and  a  ^afe 
home^  to  the  orphans  and  the  reclaimed  delinquents  of  our 
own  country, — when  England  will  have  acknowledgeci  the 
impolicy  and  the  injustice  of  feeding  with  fresh  supplies  of 
corruption  the  great  colonies  of  the  eastern  world. 


Article  V. 

The  JSiaiory  of  Scotland. — By  Patrick  Frasbr  Tvtlbii, 
Eftq.  Ektnburgh,  Vol.  I.  1828,— VoL  VI,  1837;  8vo. 

Thb  early  history  of  Scotland  presents  a  variety  of  features, 
which  broadly  and  strongly  distinguish  it  from  the  history  of 
England.  In  the  latter,  even  during  its  most  unsettled  p&- 
riods^  we  trace  the  existence  of  an  acknowledged  law  of  suc- 
cession, government  and  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  the^ 
sovereign,  modified  by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  by  whom 
for  the  time  the  sceptre  was  wielded, — of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles,  alternating  between  the  abridgement  of 
the  royal  prerogative  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  suppriessxon 
of  tlie  growing  influence  of  their  vassals  upon  the  other,—' 
of  a  strenuous  and  systematic  resolve  upon  the  part  of  the 
community  to  assert  their  own  independence,  and,  while  yieli-' 
ing  due  respect  to  the  guiding  body,  to  establish  the  principle , 
that  all  government,  as  it  emanates  from,  must  ultimately 
centre  in,  the  peo{)le.  Hence,  in  the  revolutions  to  wliich  En- 
gland was  subjected,  cither  from  abroad  or  from  within^  in  the 
most  rapid  changes  in  its  constitution,  in  its  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses at  its  most  gldoihy  adversities,  there  almost  always  ex- 
isted a  predisrposing  cause  so  clearly  manifested  that  the  events 
to  which  it  led  seemed  inevitable  ;  and  the  mind,  following  the 
siioce^ion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  prepared  for  the  result  long 
before  that  resuk  is  announced.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
history  of  SfJotland. '    However  distinguished  by  kingly  attri- 
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butes  its  sovereigns  may  be^  however  chivalrous  its  barons, 
however  free  and  patriotic  the  body  of  its  inhabitants,  the  an- 
nals of  that  nation  are  marked  with  events  wl^ich  set  philoso* 
phy  as  well  as  probability  at  defiance,  and  reflect  alternately 
the  highest  credit  or  the  deepest  disgrace  upon  its  kings,  its 
lords  and  its  commons.  With  a  comparatively  undefined  prix^ 
ciple  of  government,  with  fewer  authentic  historians  to  record 
its  events,  and  nearly  deprived  of  the  important  light  which 
is  suppUed  by  records  and  state  papers,  the  history  of  Scot- 
land presents  a  less  instructive  field  than  is  afforded  by  the 
history  of  England.  But  while  less  instructive  it  is  not  less 
interesting ;  the  very  circumstances  which  tend  to  lessen  its 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  philosopher,  recommend 
it  to  the  special  attention  of  the  lover  of  romance. 

The  '^  perfervidum  ingenium  Scottoriun,**  manifested  in 
every  question  affecting  the  honour  of  that  people,  is  as  dis- 
cernible in  its  authors  as  its  warriors.  The  fables  which  dis- 
figure the  pages  of  every  writer,  firom  Fordun  to  Buchanan, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  a  mistaken  desire  to  magnify  the  anti- 
quity and  importance  of  the  nation ;  and  although  this  spirit 
may  probably  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  establish  the 
independent  succession  of  a  remoter  dynasty  than  was  referred 
to  by  our  Edward  the  First  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  its  influence  has  been  felt  long  after  its  origin  was 
forgotten.  Sensitive  to  a  fault  in  the  discussion  of  every  ques- 
tion affecting  the  antiquity  or  the  honour  of  Caledonia, — fcr 
here  the  terms  are  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous^ — the  earlinr 
Scottish  historians  gloried  in  shrouding  their  annals  in  a  mist 
of  fables,  and  conceived  that  they  were  discharging  the  duty 
of  good  and  loyal  subjects  when  they  recorded  the  actions  of 
Achaiua  or  enumerated  the  writings  of  Veremundus.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  in  general  obscure,  and 
there  are  periods  which,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  seem  in- 
volved in  inexplicable  darkness.  To  rescue  it  from  this  situation 
and  to  place  it  upon  a  more  secure  basis  is  a  task  which,  if  satis* 
iactorily  performed,  is  sufficient  to  exercise  to  the  uttermost 
the  zeal  and  the  judgement  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Amongst  the  writers  who  have  previously  engaged  in  this 
field  of  research,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  better  known  as  Lord 
Hailes,  stands  emuiently  distinguished.  His  ^  Annals  of  Scot- 
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'^  land  from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  acces* 
^'  sion  of  the  House  of  Stuarf  ^  bear  marks  of  a  powerful  mind, 
keen,  acute^  discerning,  capable  of  discovering  the  springs  of 
actions  by  their  effects,  deducing  important  inferences  from 
apparently  insignificant  premises.  The  historical  hterature 
of  Scotland  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  Lord  Hailes  produced  his 
Annals.  Writers  such  as  Dufl^  Maitland  and  Guthrie  were 
read,  quoted  and  considered  satisfactory.  The  legends  of 
Boetfaius  and  Buchanan  passed  unquestioned,  the  authority 
of  Kind  Harry  was  decisive ;  and  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o' 
Ghroat's  house  there  were  few  who  ventured  to  doubt  that 
Fergus  the  First  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  before  Christ,  or  that  lona  became  the  refuge 
far  classical  learning  after  Rome  was  plundered  by  Attila. 
But  a  great  and  a  happy  revolution  was  produced  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Annals  of  Scotland;  authentic  historians  and 
state  papers  were  consulted,  evidence  was  examined  before  it 
was  admitted,  conflicting  testimony  was  weighed,  and  the 
truths  long  hidden,  was  brought  to  light.  But  amidst  much  to 
praise  there  are  imperfections  to  censure.  The  Annals  are  ren- 
dei^  uninviting  by  the  terse,  abrupt  and  disconnected  form 
in  which  they  are  written ;  they  are,  in  fact,  rather  materials 
for  history  than  history  itself.  Injstyle  his  Lordship  labours 
after  singularity  more  than  elegance ;  there  are  too  frequent 
attempts  to  say  something  smart  or  epigrammatic ;  and  the 
pettishness  with  which  he  sometimes  scolds  rather  than  rea- 
sons, the  zeal  and  pertinacity  witli  which  he  attempts  to  de- 
fend dubious  characters  and  measures,  and  his  ungenerous 
endeavours  to  underrate  not  only  the  successes  but  the  mo- 
tives of  his  countrymen,  show  that  his  powers  of  reflection^ 
however  strong,  were  upon  some  occasions  weaker  than  his 
caprice  or  his  prejudice. 

Pinkerton's  reputation  as  an  historian  rests,  as  he  himself 

admits^  upon  his  ^^  History  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of 

^  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary.^^    In  research  he  was 

equal^  perhaps  superior,  to  Hailes,  but  in  penetration  and 

judgement  he  was  Infinitely  inferior ;  hence  his  facts  and  refe- 

iiences  are  more  valuable  than  his  reflections  and  deductions. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  style  under  which  this  work 

laboarsy  firom  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  its  author  to  in- 
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didge  inivliat  miylie  termed  GiUwiusmy  it  is  upon  tW  wb(^ 
a  etedkable  produdimi,  and,  until  the  puUioation  of  Mr^ 
Tyler's  wark^  it  deaennedlj  occupied  a  liigh  rank  in  Scottish 
hiatoiical  Jifeenitiire. 

Ite  reign  of  Queen  Maryland  a  portion  of  that  i^har  uih 
woithyson  and  aoecessor^  haye  been  treated  with  dagauoeattd 
ahflity  hf  Robertson*  Of  the  peculiar  merits  and  dsftcte  of 
this  popular  book  little  need  here  be  said.  The  judgemeaturith 
\i4iich  the  subject  is  treated^  the  happy  juxtaposition  and  eoii* 
tmst  of  its  parts,  and  the  good  sense  which  pervades  the  wbsle^ 
joined  to  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  its  lucid  arrangement^ 
will  always  make  this  work  a  favourite  with  the  public.  And 
yet  Robertson^s  History  should  be  read  with  caution;  whik 
it  cannot  fail  to  delight  it  can  never  satisfy  the  student*  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  did  not  enjoy  aoceas^o 
mAny  of  those  sources  of  information  from  which  alone  snck 
a  history  should  be  written ;  he  is  too  frequently  competted 
therefore  to  trust  to  the  scanty  materials  supplied  by  Andeiy 
son'  and  Goodall/  His  residence  at  a  distance  fix>m  the  Bbh 
gfish  capital  prevented  his  examining  the  contents  of  the  firi- 
tish'  Museum  and  the  State-Paper  Office^  and  there  can  be  nci 
doubt  tbat^  if  he  had  enjoyed  access  to  those  repositories,  manj^ 
of  his  views  would  have  been  changed  and  many  of  his  errocs 
would  have  been  prevented.  Although  he  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  undigested  collections  thrown  together  by  Bishop 
Keith,  although  he  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  tho 
faculty  of  making  happy  guesses  at  the  truth  that,  in  wsaxf 
instances,  recent  research  has  gone  only  tojirove  the  accu* 
racy  of  his  presumptions,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  fatatory 
is  too  important  to  admit  spectdations  where  certunty  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  attainable ;  and  no  genius*  however  brit 
liant,  no  perception  however  acute,  can  dispense  wkh  humble 
and  patient  researoh  into  authorities.  i 

The  authors  whose  names  we  have  mentioned  faavecbh^ 
tented  themselves  with  discussing  the  events  of  certain  tp&r 
nods  of  history,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Tytler  to  dek 
vote  himself  to  the  more  ambitious  labour  of  a  General  Histoij 
of  Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  the  task  warm  with 
an  hereditaiy  zeal  for  the  subject,  which  he  has  inherited  fmooi 
his  grandfather  and  his  father  \  with  experience  and  repnta« 
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tioii  ur  «B  htttxKical  writer  enougli  to  dmte  a  desek'red  psi^. 
pOBftesflion  in  his  favour ;  aud^  wiuk  predispoBed  torefigpcet ; 
wlMKt  he  found  godd^  and^hanouxmble^  and  true  in  the  aimids: 
of  hiB  country^  with  a  just  perception  of  that  first 'duty  of  asi* 
historiMi"  >the  maintaining  of  the  trath  npoa  aU  oocaaiiolis 
uidat  all  hazards.  Mr.  Tjrtier's  Hiatofy  of  Scotland  has  been  % 
heSore  the  pnUie  for  neatly  tea  years ;  it  has  advmkced  SO' 
&r  in  ka  progress  as  to  make  its  completion  noTery  didtaxit: 
ob}ecl  $  it  is  written  with  temper^  candour  and  judgementj  it', 
hs»  been  prosecuted  under  the  most  ficvouraUe  circumstance^^- 
and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  its  sixth  volume  with  the  cour  . 
victi^n  that  its  success  must  be  complete  and  is  merited^     x  ' 

Befi>re  proceeding  to  a  critical  examination  of  its  exoeUei|«  > 
cies  and  its  imperfections^  it  may  be  important  to  state>  in 
general  t^rms^  ^lat  it  is  in  many  instances  founded  upon  aux' 
tliea^  documents,  which  until  now  have  not  been  quotec]^  by, 
hiitiMrians.    Since  the  time  of  Hailes>  Pinkerton  and  Robert^  < 
son,  vntch  has  been  dona  towards  extending  our  knowledge'  { 
of  the  aoucees  of  our  early  history ;  new  materials  have  inooorr. 
secpoance  been  hnm^t  to  light,  and  have  either  beenmad^ 
geiierally  available  by  the  press,  or  nmre  easily  accessible:'  l^y  ; 
the  laereaaed  liberality  of  those  in  whose  custody  they  sxg.  . 
deposited.  The  funds  of  Government  and  of  private  Associa- 
tieiia  have  been  employed  in  publishing  various  works  vua^U  - 
then  existing  only  in  manuscript;  family  papers,  long  neg^.- 
lected,  have  now  been  scrutinissed  with  attention ;  Record  of-  .1 
fioes  and  libraries,  formerly  inaccessible,  have  been  ransac^ec).  « 
with  laudable  seal  and  diligence.    The  materials  thus  prc^ 
dueed  have  superseded  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  labqurs 
of  pievions  inquirers,  founded  as  they  are  upon  authorities... 
nerw  of  seoond'-rate  importance.  ^,      .^, 

Ttmt  puUioatioa  of  all  othera  whidi,  by  affording  u^w  ipfor: 
m^ion,  has  contributed  most  materially  to  the  superior  valfie , . 
of  .Mr*  T^rtler's  volume,  is  the  Rotuli  Scotiae.  This  work,  in 
two  huge  volumes,  containing  above  seventeen  hundred  large 
folio  pages,  consists  of  c^mtemporaneous  enrolments  or.offic^ . 
copies  of  such  instrumentSi  relative  to  Scottish  affairs^,  as  issued 
\ff  royal  authority  from  the  Enghsh  Chancezy  between  the 
/con  1291  and  1516.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  ac- 
count  of  tbo  varied  oonteuts  of  this  most  important  ^torc-; 
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house  of  materials.    The  political,  military^  naval  and  eede^ 
siastical  transactions  between  the  two  countries  are  here  fnlly 
recorded.  The  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, the  submission  of  its  nobles^ecclesiasticsand  boroughs,-^ 
instructions  to  ambassadors,  treaties  of  peace,  truce  or  sur* 
render, — the  renunciation  by  Edward  III.  of  his  assumed 
superiority,-— negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  David  II.  and 
James  I., — these  and  other  transactions  of  equal  importance 
are  here  preserved  in  their  most  authentic  form.  Besides  such 
instruments  of  a  public  character,  we  find  writs  of  military 
summons,  by  which  the  feudal  retainers  of  England  were  !«» 
quired  to  perform  their  service  against  the  Scotch ;  instruc- 
tions to  the  sheriff  of  counties  for  the  levying  of  soldiers  for 
the  same  purpose ;  mandates  concerning  the  preparation  <^ 
shipping,  victuals,  equipments  and  stores  required  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  wars,  together  with  an  infinity  of  documents 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which,  although  valuable  chiefly 
to  the  topographer  and  the  genealogist,  frequently  contain  in- 
formation of  considerable  importance  to  the  general  historian. 
The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  firom  1424  to  1707> 
in  ten  ponderous  folio  volumes,  also  contain  much  authentic 
matter  of  the  highest  value ;  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  printed  but  unpublished  volumes  of  the  Ajcta 
Dominorum  Auditorum,  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  and  the 
Compota  Camerariorum  ScotiGe,with  the  use  of  which  woiics 
Mr.  Tjrtler  has  been  favoured  by  their  learned  editor.     The 
publications  which  we  have  mentioned  have  all  issued  finmn 
the  press  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  century, 
they  have  introduced  a  new  sera  in  the  historical  Hterature  of 
Scotland,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  any  inquiry  into 
the  annals  of  that  country  which  is  unsupported  by  these  au- 
thorities must  be  radically  defective.    Some  considerable  aid 
has  been  rendered  by  the  productions — we  wish  we  could  say 
publications, — of  the  literary  clubs  of  Scotland ;  societies  in- 
stituted for  the  laudable  purpose  of  printing  such  works  as 
throw  light  upon  the  history,  the  literature,  or  the  language 
of  that  nation.    The  Diumid  ol  Oocurrents,  Melville's  Me- 
moirs, Leslie^s  History,  and  a  recently  issued  volume  of  letters 
illustrating  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  are  fine- 
quently  quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  will  continue  to  furnish 
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mudi  ajaftifirtance  during  those  periods  of  historj  to  which  his 
attention  has  yet  to  be  directed.    But  all  these  sources  of  in- 
ftnnation^  however  valuable  in  themselves^  are  of  inferior  in- 
terest when  compared  with  the  contents  of  the  State  Paper 
Office.     This  establishment — perhaps  in  extent,  certainly  in 
importance — surpasses  every  other  Record  office  in  the  king- 
dom. Here  is  deposited  the  correspondence  of  the  successive 
ministers  of  state  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  until  a 
recent  period.    In  these  letters,  varying  into  the  grades  of 
official,  semi*official  and  confidential,  many  a  state  secret  is 
revealed,  the  hidden  springs  of  many  a  political  movement 
are  developed.    When  inspecting  these  papers,  we  feel  as  if 
admitted  to  an  unreserved  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  past ;  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  Cecil  and  Wal- 
ringham  here  reveal  themselves,  and  unbosom  to  us  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  plots  and  projects.    The  whole  machi- 
nery of  state  is  exposed  to  view ;  we  have  communications  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  hurried  and  confidential  note,  penned  in 
sickness  (and  in  Latin)  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Secretary  Cecil, 
down  to  the  proposal  of  the  traitor  or  the  report  of  the  sala- 
ried spy.    From  the  examination  of  such  an  unexplored  fund 
the  most  important  results  might  naturally  be  expected ;  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  volume  Mr.  Tytler  thus  expresses 
himself. 

"  The  Tolome  of  the  History  of  Scotiand  now  published  comprelMiids 
the  period  from  the  assassiDatioD  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  1549,  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots  with  Henry  Lord  Damley,  in  1565,  an 
interval  brief  indeed  in  point  of  time,  but  prolific  in  events,  and  most  mo- 
mentous in  their  consequences.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
it  embraces  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  \  it  includes  the 
outbreak,  the  progress  and  the  establishment  of  that  wonderful  revolution, 
of  whieh,  m  a  former  volume,  the  author  has  marked  the  faint  approaches, 
but  which  now,  with  all  its  conflicting  principles,  its  mingled  feeliqgs 
and  stem  features,  comes  prominently  before  us.  Preceding  this  great 
event,  occurs  the  violent  and  impolitic  invasion  of  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, and  the  Ekiglish  war  with  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Scotland. 
In  more  immediate  connection  with  it,  the  author  has  traced,  with  greater 
detail  than  former  writers,  the  history  of  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  Cedl,  the  plots 
of  the  Guises,  and  the  selfishness,  venality  and  restless  intrigues  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  as  well  Protestant  as  Rombh.  Upon  these  subjects  he 
has  had  access  to  a  large  mass  of  valuable  manuscript  materials,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  hitherto  unprinted  and  unexamined.    These 
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xQMkeMn  ooiMUtehiefly  of  or^nal  Utten  of  Knox,  Cecil,  Elizabeth,  Mwy* 
Murrajr*  Raodolph,  Lething^n,  Throckmorton  and  many  othe^  actonf 
in  those  dark  and  troubled  times ;  and  the  historical  atndcnt  who  ia  Umk* 
liar  with  the  earlier  and  able  labours  of  preceding  writeors,  will  discover 
tiiat  an  examination  of  this  correspondence  has  enabled  the  author  to 
tkrow  iiew  light  upon  this  division  of  his  work,  and  to  recover  from  the 
watte  of  oonjectun  and  obscurity  some  portions  of  Scottish  history  which 
were  lost." 

Until  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Marj  is  completed, 
or  at  least  until  Mr.  Tytler  has  reached  that  important  sera 
produced  by  her  flight  into  England,  it  would  be  premature 
to  examine  the  manner  in  which  this  subject,  hitherto  one 
of  bitter  controversy,  has  been  treated  by  him.  From 
the  specimen  afforded  by  the  volume  now  published,  we  may 
venture  to  believe  that  the  period  is  at  hand  in  which  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  is  likely  to  be  established;  and  we 
look  forward  with  no  little  interest  to  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Tytler's  labours,  in  the  hope  that,  with  his  resources  and  im- 
partiality, he  may  be  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence 
upon  this  long-agitated  question.  It  may  possibly  be  our 
lot  to  revert  in  due  season  to  the  subject^  when  we  shall 
p^sent  our  readers  with  an  outline  of  the  facts,  and  the  con- 
clusions to  which  these  facts  seem  to  lead  us. 

But  while  thus  expressing,  in  general  terms,  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  work  before  us,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  adsert  that  it  is  capable  of  improvements,  more  especially 
in  its  earlier  parts ;  and  in  this  statement  we  only  echo  the 
candid  admission  made  by  Mr.  Tytler  himself  in  the  preface 
to  his  last  volume.  The  contents  of  our  numerous  Record 
offices  and  Collegiate  libraries  are  even  yet  too  little  known 
to  permit  us  to  predicate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what 
may  or  may  not  be  found  in  their  unexplored  recesses.  Not 
only  has  much  been  done  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volmne  of  this  History,  but  the  attention  which  has  within 
the  last  few  months  been  directed  to  the  national  archives  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  more  iihportant  results.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave  announces  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  Chapter- 
house documents  which  place  in  a  new  light  the  important 
ewirts  connected  with  the  adjudication  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land to  Baliol.  The  long  and  intimate  connection  which 
existed  between  France  and  Scotland  induces  us  to  believe. 


tbat  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  ktter  coun** 

trjr  must  exist  in  the  Hdtel  Soubise  snd  the  Biblioth^que  du 

Boft,  more  especially  since  we  know  that  volumes  containing 

tte  correspondence  of  the  Regent  Albany,  of  Mary  of  Quise> 

and  of  her  daughter  Mary  of  Scotland^  are  there  deposited^ 

The  Scalacronica,  a  volume  rich  in  allusiona  to  Scottish  eventa^ 

has  very  recently  been  printed,  from  the  unique  manuscript 

at  Cambridge,  by  the  Maitland  Club ;   and  the  same  active 

association  is  about  to  issue  a  more  important  work,  the 

Chronicle  of  Lanercost.    The  introductory  volume  to  the  Aels 

of  Parliament  of  ScQtland,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  antici"- 

pated,  is,  we  understand,  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  its 

learned  editor  has  pledged  himself  for  its  speedy  publicatioi^^ 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  voluminous  corr^. 

spondence  of  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  Glftsgow,  which  he  depon 

sited  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris,  was  or  was  not  destroyed 

at  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution ;  if  it  exists,  its  in-« 

specUon  would  be  most  essential  to  a  correct  idea  of  the  his^ 

tory  of  Mary^s  reign  upon  many  of  its  most  important  quesr 

tions.   The  papers  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  are  preserved  at  HamiU 

ton  Palace,  and  the  Cecil  papers  are  at  Hatfield  House ;  the 

noble  families  in  whose  custody  they  are  placed  would  natur 

rally  feel  a  pride  in  communicating  them  to  the  historian. 

Besides  these  there  probably  are  other  sources  with  whiqhMr^ 

Tytler's  increased  experience  has  made  him  acquainted;  and 

while  these  remarks  are  not  meant  to  detract  from,  the  vatu^ 

of  his  History  of  Scotland,  they  are  proofs  how  histoiicfd  > 

materials  may  elude  the  most  zealous  and  patient  re^eavq^ , 

and  are  inducements  urging  the  author  to  unwearied  ^SfCJ^tiQii. 

in  preparing  a  new  edition,  for  which  we  doubt  not  the  pvbUo. 

will  make  a  speedy  application. 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  traee  the  narr^  ^ 
tive  of  this  work  from  its  commencement  onwards.  It  would 
scarcely  be  just,  either  to  its  author  or  to  our  readers,  were 
we  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its  merits  without  afionU 
ing  a  specimen  of  its  execution.  Mere  praise  or  blaane  ara 
easily  bestowed,  and  deservedly  becomes  valueless  oi^  inno* 
cuous,  unless  accompanied  by  the  production  of  evidenoe 
upon  which  such  opinion  is  founded.  To  select  those  pto^ 
sages  only  which  admit  of  amendment  would  be  uigufifei 
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to  coll  onfy  mich  as  place  the  work  in  a  fi^voonible'  li^t 
would  be  disiiigenaoiis*  The  more  impartial  process  seems 
to  be  found  in  submitting  to  a  critical  investigation  some  one 
event,  or  connected  series  of  events,  in  the  management  of 
which  the  merits  or  imperfections  of  the  author  may  reason- 
ably  be  presumed  to  be  exhibited.  And  if  we  select  for  ex- 
amination some  one  transaction  more  than  usually  obscure ; 
if  that  event  be  discussed  in  a  portion  of  the  work  which  has 
the  fewest  pretensions  to  completeness ;  if  in  this  question 
the  conclusions  of  our  author  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  highest  authority  amongst  his  predecessors,  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  our  choice  is  made  not  from  any  wish  to 
be  captious,  but  simply  that,  by  putting  Mr.  Tytler's  daims 
as  an  historian  to  the  severest  test,  we  may  faithfully  dis^ 
charge  to  the  pubhc  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed  upoD 
us. 

The  history  of  Scotland  seems  naturally  to  resolve  itself 
into  several  distinct  aeras,  each  distinguished  fixNn  the  other 
by  the  general  character  of  its  events.  Amongst  these  there 
is  one  period  which  strongly  arrests  the  attention,  and  to 
which  we  are  induced  to  revert  with  greater  frequency  and 
enthusiasm  than  to  any  other.  Although  from  a  variety  «f 
reasons  the  occurrences  of  remote  antiquity  stand  so  nmch 
aloof  from  our  present  state  of  being  that  we  seem  to  have 
little  in  eommon,  yet,  on  the  othor  hand,  the  very  diflbrenoe 
between  the  two  stages  of  society  furnishes  in  itself  ample 
room  for  meditation,  and  comes  to  us  recommended  at  least  by 
its  novelty.  It  is  true  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  jwivi^ 
leges  and  its  obligations,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  its 
influence  has  ceased  to  be  felt  among  us;  our  laws,  habits  ond 
feelings  have  been  so  changed  (perhaps  improved),  that  the 
institutions  of  our  ancestors  have  become  little  more  thiui  a 
dead  letter ;  but  while  this  and  much  more  mnatbeadmitted, 
we  find  that  human  nature,  however  modified  by  external 
circumstances,  is  always  essentially  the  same,  and  that  our 
sympathies  are  awakened  by  the  sorrows,  or  our  admiration 
excited  by  the  virtues,  as  well  of  the  past  as  the  present. 
Qualities  which  originate  in  and  are  nurtured  by  a  stage  of 
less  polished  civilization,  are  perhaps  those  which  most  ibvci> 
biy  attract  our  notice,  and  in  these  the  history  of  Seotland 
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SI  pertictilarly  fertile.  The  events  which  occurred  in  rapid 
saccession  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  to  the  esta^ 
falishment  of  Robert  Bruce  upon  the  throne,  hj  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  form  an  aera  in  which  the  qualities  requisite 
fiir  Historical  romance  are  united  in  an  eminent  d^ree.  The 
action  however  is  twofold,  for  the  heroes  are  two,  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  names  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  free« 
dom.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  these  chft* 
meters  is  entitled  to  the  higher  admiration,  we  should  find 
the  task  a  difficult  one ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  such 
ocanpaoison  should  be  instituted.  In  the  following  pages  we 
emfine  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  history  of  Wallace  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Tytler,  adding 
to  his  narrative  some  important  additional  facta  which  have 
(hed  VB  £rom  sources  of  information  but  recently  investi* 


As  we  hove  before  stated,  the  history  of  Wallace  forms  one 
of  those  questions  upon  which  authors  have  adopted  con- 
flicting opinions.  Upon  the  one  hand  Carte,  Lord  Hailes, 
Ldngard  and  some  others  have  regarded  him  as  an  indivi- 
dual whoae  merits,  talents  and  successes  have  been  egregi^ 
oQsly  overrated  by  his  countrymen.  By  implication,  if  not 
openfy^  they  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  terms  ^^  latro 
«  pubficus  et  homidda,''  so  libendly  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  early  English  historians.  In  his  military  exploits  against 
the  English  they  see  nothing  extraordinary  except  his  fero* 
eity ;  in  his  pditical  career  they  detect  only  an  attempt  to 
macare  his  own  i^grandizement ;  in  his  betrayal  they  see  no 
lieacheiy,  no  severity  in  his  execution.  In  opposition  to 
tiiese  lovers  of  paradox  stands  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  na* 
lion,  who  in  this  instance  may  be  considered  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Tytler.  In  tiieir  eyes  Wallace  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
sf  having  planned  and  accomplished,  under  circumstances 
of  more  than  ordinary  <Ufficulty,  the  liberation  of  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Uie  English;  they  see  much  to  admire 
in  the  pdlitical  tact  with  which  he  contrived  .to  unite  for  a 
time  the  discordant  £Buitions  into  which  the  nation  was  split 
by  party  feuds  and  interests ;  they  speak  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  military  ddll  by  which  he  defeated  tixe  experienced  gene- 
rals and  die  numerous  armies  of  England,  of  the  bravery 
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which  he  exhibited  in'  ihe  field,  and  the  fortitude  with'  which 
he  ascended  the  scaffold. 

'  In  the  distribution  of  kingdoms  into,  which  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  mapped  out  the  states  of  Europe,  it  seems 
obviously  intended  that  England  and  Scotland  should  be 
united  under  one  ruler.  Divided  only  by  ^'a  river  here,  tHere 
^'  an  ideal  line/^  separated  firom  the  rest  of  the  worid  by  the 
ocean,  and  tenanted  by  nations  of  kindred  laws,  language  and 
descent,  the  enmity  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
were  estranged  from  each  other  for  so  many  centuries  was 
unnatural,  and  tended  to  the  disadvantage  of  each  kingdom* 
England,  the  richer  and  more  powerful,  expended  her  trea> 
sure  and  her  population  in  attempts  to  secure  large  districts 
in  France ;  attempts  which,  if  successful,  would  have  reifiiced 
the  parent  nation  to  the  secondary  importance  of  a  province* 
Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poictou,  Xaintogne, 
Maine,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoum6is,Limosin  and  Brittany, 
districts  equal  in  extent  to  one  third  of  the  monarchy,'  and 
superior  in  opulence  to  those  which  were  under  the  immediate 
subjection  of  the  French  sovereign,  were  at  one  time  possessed 
by  the  English ;  and  these  vast  excrescences  coidd  be  sap- 
ported  only  by  an  enormous  waste  of  strength  by  the  body  to 
which  they  were  so  unnaturally  appended.  Had  the  blood  and 
the  money  which  our  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Kfth 
poiired  with  such  lavish  profusion,  in  impolitic  endeavours  to 
reduce  France,  been  expended  in  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  ^tte  crown  of  England,  they  would  have  greater  clidms  upcMi 
our  respect  than  as  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  Scot- 
land oh  the  other  hand,  with  greater  prudence,  embarked  in 
no  such  enterprises,  and  the  connections  which  dbe  formed  by 
marriage  served  rather  to  the  extension  of  her  commeree  than 
her  conquests.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Unimportant  Blcir-> 
mishes  with  the  Norwegian  sovereigns,  or  the  petty  chieftains 
of  the  Isles,  her  energies,  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  tiie 
Third,  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  the  preservation  of  Iier 
independence,  and^  when  undisturbed  from  without,  to  com- 
mercial speculations  or  agricultural  im|»ovement  During  the 
earlier  part  of  this  reign  the  intercourse  between  England  .aEnd 
Scotland  began  to  assume  an  appearance  of  hostility;  but  faj 
the  easy  temper  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  judiciom  few 
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btumcc  of  Atowider'»  coqnsdlors,  this  warCaze,  which  ii^oujd 
have  proved  so  ruinous  to  the  latter  realm^  was  avoided,  aud 
jQOt  ooly  the  sembbnce  but  the  spirit  of  friendship  was  pre- 
served*  The  royal  families  were  closely  united  by  marriagf ; 
many  of  the  nobles  in  each  kingdom  were  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  Alexander  and  a  l3rge  proportion  of  his  barons  held 
possessions  in  En^nd^  and  consequently  ow^ed  service  to 
Henry  as  their  feudal  superior^ — circumstances  which  contri- 
buted to  forbearance  upon  the  one  hand  and  deference  upon 
the  other.  But  affairs  assumed  a  different  aspect  npon  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Thirds  which  happened  upon  March  the 
I9th,  12S6K  The  unpublished  Chronicle  of  Lanercostf  fur- 
nishes us  with  some  particulars  regarding  this  event,  which^  it  is 
believed,  are  not  recorded  by  any  other  historian.  Alexandei  's 
character  is  here  painted  in  no  favourable  colours ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  cruol,  avaricious  and  voluptuous ;  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  children  is  regarded  as  a  warning  sent  by 
God  fof  his  correction^  and  his  own  is  said  to  have  followed 
as  a  punishment  for  his  incorrigible  stubbornness.  Upon  the 
d|iy  of  his  death  he  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
occupied  partly  in  the  transaction  of  business  of  state,  partly  ifi 
indiscreet  conversation  and  merriment  with  his  nobles.  When 
the  feast  was  over  he  determined  upon  visiting  his  young  bride 
Ydeta,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  splendid  offer  of  a  throne 
to  renounce  the  monastic  habit  to  which  she  had  devoted  her- 
self. For  that  purpose,  disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  hi^ 
gueatf^  the  violence  of  the  tempest  which  raged  withouty  and  tb^ 
restraint  placed  upon  him  by  the  season  of  Lent,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  Kinghom,  where  his  wife  resided  ^  he  passed 
Queen's-ierry  in  safety,  and  accompanied  only  by  three  esquire^ 
be  reached  the  borough  of  Inverkethin.  The  master  of  th^ 
poyal  salt-works  recognized  the  kuig's  voice,  and  after  freely 
commenting  upon  the  dangers  incident  to  these  nocturnal  ram- 
bles (in  .which,  by-the-by,  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  others  besides  his  wife),  he  recommended 


*'  Iht  date  tuiuJly  assigned  ts  Mal^  19 ;  the  ttatement  in  the  text  h  upon  the 
r'*^f"^j  of  tiie  Chioaide  of  Lanercost. 

t  Tliis  Chronicle,  alK>und'ing  in  valuable  and  authentic  information  regarding  the 
Aift  Utbe  Korth  of  England  and  ScotUnd,  has  not  hitiierto  met  with  theatteutiott 
vMdiifi  SMnla* 

TOL.  y.  h 
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a  halt  until  daybreak.  The  proposal  was  jestingly  rejected^ 
but  two  guides  were  demanded^  and  having  put  himself  under 
their  direction  the  fated  monarch  continued  his  journey.  But 
before  the  party  had  advanced  a  couple  of  miles  they  lost  all  ac- 
quaintance with  their  road^  and  were  compelled  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  instinctive  guidance  of  their  horses.  When  riding 
along  a  narrow  path  near  the  sea-shore  the  king  was  thrown 
from  his  horse^  and  perished  like  another  Sisera,  says  our 
monkish  historian^  who  adds  that  when  he  was  present  at  the 
fungal  solemnities  which  were  performed  in  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
fermling^  he  noticed  that  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wet  excepting 
only  those  who  were  most  bound  to  the  king  by  friendship 
and  ^tititude. 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  assumed  a  disturbed  and  gloomy 
aspect.  It  was  obvious  that^  although  the  succession  to  the 
throne  had  been  previously  settled  by  the  Three  Estates  of 
Parliament  upon  Margaret  the  Maiden  of  Nommy,  yet  her 
sex^  her  infancy  and  her  residence  in  a  foreign  country  ren- 
dered her  authority  doubtful^  if  not  contemptible,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  turbulent  nation.  Thus^  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
the  interests  of  the  youthful  queen,  or  of  securing  the  tran- 
quillity or  the  independence  of  the  realm,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  which  the  marauding  nobles  could  summon  with 
some,  grace  their  retainers,  and  await  with  calm  satisfaction 
the  struggle  which  they  saw  approaching. 

But  in  the  mean  time  measures  of  a  public  nature  were  not 
neglected.  The  clergy,  nobility  and  commons,  who  had  as- 
sembled at  the  funeral  of  the  late  king,  i^pear  immediately 
to  have  constituted  a  regency,  of  which  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
members.  No » time  was  lost  in  communicating  with  their 
powerful  neighbour  Edward  the  Firsts  to  whom,  as  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  deceased  monarch  and  the  grand-uncle  of 
Margaret  of  Norway,  they  naturally  looked  for  advice  v^d  pro- 
tection. Unfortunately  the  letter*  of  credence  which  the  mes-r 
sengers^  John  of  St.  Germain,.  Prior  of  the  Friars-Preachers 
of  Perth,  and  Prior  Arnold,  of  the  same  order,  carried  with 


*  We  quote  from  the  originU  letter,  whidi  is  dited  &t' Dtlnfemdfn^i  npofi  tirt 
Fkiday  after  the  Annunciatifm  of  our  Lord  (oorretpoiiduig  to  March  31),  1286. 
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them  is  silent'  as  to  the  particiilars  winch  they  were  em- 
powered to  discuss,  and  leaves  the  whole  transacticni,  except 
the  bare  fact  of  its  occurrence,'  in  obscurity.  But  whatever 
their  proposals — and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to 
surmise  that  this  message  could  be  intended  to  suggest  to 
Edward  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  subsequently  pursued*— 
dl  arrangements  must  have  been  suspended  by  the  QueeU 
dowager  Yoleta^s  declaring  that  she  was  about  to  present  ihem 
with  an  heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Scotland. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  scandal  circulated  by  the  Chronicler  of  Lanercost  iagainst 
the  Queen.  In  addition  to  the  enmity  which,  as  a  good  Bor- 
derer, he  felt  against  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  as  a  good 
monk  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  an  additional 
share  of  prejudice  towards  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vow  of 
celibacy.  By  him  we  are  informed  that  Yoleta  contrived  to 
preserve,  for  the  extraordmaiy  period  of  eleven  months,  the 
popularity  which  her  delicate  condition  gave  her  in  the  eyes 
of  the  expectant  people ;  and  that,  when  this  deception  could 
no  longer  be  sustained,  she  attempted  to  introduce  into  her 
bedchamber  an  infant  of  mean  parentage,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  it  off  as  the  son  of  her  late  husband  King  Alexander. 
The  fraud  was  detected  by  William  Earl  of  Btichan :  the  in- 
dignant populace  threatened  to  bury  her  alive,  and  she  was 
h^py  in  escaping  to  the  Continent,  where,  in  the  year  1294, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

Events  of  the  utmost  importance  now  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Edward  took  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  his 
immediate  protection  and  control ;  and  having  been  acknow- 
ledged Lord  Paramount,  the  claims  of  the  competitors  were 
submitted  to  his  arbitration.  After  some  preliminaries  it  was 
decided  that  John  Baliol  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  royal 
line,  and  to  him  was  adjudicated  the  vacant  throne.  He 
acknowledged  ESdward  as  his  superior,  and  did  homage  for 
the  crown  which  he  had  received  as  the  representative  of  a 
fifee  people.  In  tiius  consenting  to  an  arrangement  which 
involved  the  national  ind^ndence  he  had  a  precedent  in  the 
example  of  the  chief  nobility ;  and  although  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  heftiled  to  act  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  mind,  yet 
mucli  may  be  said  in  extenuatkm  of  his  conduct.    The  emi- 
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nence  which  he  thus  attained  brought  all  the  miseries  of  ponrer 
without  its  advantages.  In  the  King  of  England  he  found  k 
master  resolved  to  exercise  with  the  utmost  rigour  all  the 
privileges  which  the  feudal  system  gave  him  over  his  vassal ; 
in  the  Scottish  nobility  he  had  to  deal  with  a  party  oi^nised 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  all  encroachments  which  might 
be  made^  through  him^  upon  the  liberty  of  tiieir  ooiuitry. 
By  birth^  education  and  feelings  Baliol  was  an  EngUshman ; 
and  at  first  the  control  of  his  subjects  was  probaUy  more 
irksome  to  him  than  the  exactions  of  his  sovereign.  But 
the  indignities  which  were  studiously  heaped  upon  him  soon 
became  intolerable^  and^  though  tardily^  produced  the  6flb6t 
which  was  intended ;  he  renounced  his  homage  to  Eki^aiid, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  France,  and  seemed  resolved 
by  the  energy  of  his  proceedings  to  atone  for  the  indecision 
which  he  had  formerly  exhibited. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Edward  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  determination,  since  it  gave  him  a  pretext 
for  putting  into  execution  schemes  long  cherished  and  matured^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  waited  with  impa- 
tience. He  began  his  northern  campaign  with  vigour ;  Ber- 
wick, then  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  Scotland, 
was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  withotit  regard 
to  age  or  sex ;  the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
surrendered,  and  the  army  of  the  insurgents  was  defeated  with 
immense  loss  at  Dunbar.  Baliol  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  and  after  performing  sundiy 
acts  of  humiliating  penance  to  his  offended  liege-lord,  and 
resigning  Scotland  and  its  people,  his  feudal  delinquency  was 
pardoned,  and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Edward  proceeded  northward,  and  in  his  progress  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  Commons. 
Returning  he  held  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  and  theref  adopted 
measures  which  tended  to  strengthen  his  own  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  subjugated 
nation.  He  restored  the  possessions  of  such  landholders  as 
did  fealty  to  him,  and  many  of  the  arrangements  whi<^  had 
been  made  by  Baliol  were  permitted  to  continue  in  force ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  invest  John  de  Warenne,  the 
new  governor,  with  extensive  military  powers  both  in  Scot- 
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land  and  \he  North  of  England^  and  he  committed  the  cus;- 
tody  of  all  fortresses  to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  firmly 
attached  to  his  interests.  Having  taken  these  precautions^ 
which  reflect  no  less  credit  i^K)n  his  talents  as  a  politician  than 
hia  previous  exploits  redounded  to  his  military  reputation^  he 
returned  homewards,  with  the  confidence  of  seeing  Scotland^ 
like  Wales,  become  an  appanage  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  calm  which  succeeded  was  of  short  duration.  The  Earl 
of  Warenne,  labouring  under  ill  health  and  conceiving  that  the 
•pint  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  completely  broken^  resided 
ia  the  North  of  England;  Cressingham^  the  Treasurer^  was 
gm^pii^  and  avaricious ;  Ormesby^  the  Justiciary,  was  cruel 
and  oppressive ;  and  the  duties  of  these  offices  were  neglected, 
or  dischaiged  with  unnecessary  and  ill-judged  severity.  Al- 
thou^  the  Scottish  nobility  were  so  far  reduced  to  subjection 
as  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  English  yoke,  yet  a 
variety  of  causes  conspired  to  exempt  the  lower  orders  from 
the  same  callousness ;  and  a  band  of  sturdy  peasantry — desig- 
nated as  outlaws  by  their  adversaries— has  the  credit  of  com- 
mencing the  struggle  for  national  independence. 

JFor  a  while  their  efforts  must  have  been  unsystematic,  dis- 
connected and  unimportant,  partaking  rather  the  character  of 
a  predatory  incursion  than  a  great  national  struggle;  but  at 
length  the  party  was  united  under  a  leader  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  carrying 
on  either  a  r^ular  or  a  desultory  warfare.  He  was  courageous, 
inured  to  privation  and  fatigue,  prompt  and  enterprising,  of 
immfgwe  bodily  strength  and  of  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  liis 
wei^ions,  fiumliarly  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which  he 
acted,  and  influenced  by  an  uncompromising  hatred  against 
hia  enemies.  The  efforts  of  the  insurgents  now  became  more 
methodised;  they  were  planned  with  greater  judgement,  and 
executed  with  greater  boldness ;  the  Scottish  nation  began  to 
took  with  interest  on  a  contest  in  which  they  had  not  yet  the 
oouun^  to  participate,  and  Edward  soon  became  aware  that 
active  .measures  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  su- 
premacy* 

Of  William  Wallace,  whose  energies  had  thus  been  called 
into  action,  we  knov^^  very  Utile.    No  authentic  information  has 
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readied  UB  respeotiBg  Iu»  parentage  "<<;  and  as  fo  Uis  eoiy  hi- 
0(0175  uBlewf  we  assent  t&tiie  legends  tolA  us  bjrBMnd  Hanjr, 
(whoM  aiathority  by-tfae^by^  as  we  shall  presently  have  ooca* 
sion  to  showj  is  not  always  so  oontemptiUe  as  Lovd  Hailes 
w^uld  have  ns  to  believe^)  we  must  pass  diis  bianeh  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  Bilence.  It  is  not  until  May  1297  tiiat  we  harre  any 
connected  account  of  his  exploits^  but  st  that  time  be  appesBES 
as  the  asserter  of  Scottish  independence.  To  fbnn  an  ads* 
quate  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  such  a  jmgeol 
as  that  which  Wallace  undertocA,  it  may  be  necessary  tb  ex- 
amine for  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations> 
Bdward  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood^  with  a  judgement 
matured  and  a  body  unimpaired ;  he  had  eictended  faia  iuoe 
over  Europe  and  into  Asia;  the  Kings  of  France  and  ArragoB 
had  submHted  their  disputes  to  his  arbitration;thetbnmeaof 
Scotland  and  Sicily  had  been  adjudicated  l^  his  decree ;  be 
had  united  Wales  to  his  dominions,  and  fi»und  himsdf  sul^ 
fieiently  powerful  to  disregard  alike  the  censures  and  the  su^ 


*  AUboug^i  little  can  be  stated  with  certainty  regarding  the  pedigree  of  Wallace, 
jet  upon  sirch  t  subject  even  probability  must  be  interasting.  The  ibttowing  uUe 
11  foinvM  vpon  «videnoe  which  ■eems  worthy  of  coBtidenMion : 


Richffrd  Walense  aoqniipd  landa  in  Kyle,  where  he  settled  and  named  the  ^ 
Richard-tun,  which  is  now  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish  in  Ayrshire.    He 
^tness  to  ebarten  o!  Walter  the  first  Steward,  one  of  which  it  hdan  the  year 
1174.  (Chart,  PaisL  7). 


Bichanl  Walense  succeeded  himi 
and  wasoontentporary  with  Alan 
the  son  of  Walter. 


Ricbaid 


Walense,  alias  Waleys, 
(for  in  the  cartularies  the  name  is 
written  each  way,)  sodeeeded  him, 
•ad  was  contemporaqr  with  the 
second  Walter  and  with  his  son 
Alexander.  He  hdd  the  estate  of 
Oehencrowe  on  the  river  Ayr  (Dal- 
rymp.  Collect  p.  413),  as  well  as 
the  original  estate  of  Ricardtun 
and  other  lands  in  Kyle. 


Henry  Walense  held  lands  in  Ren-*:; 
frewshireunderWalier  the  Steward  • 
in  the  eaity  part  of  thel3dl  oeaMry.  \ 

•  ^ 

Adam  Walense  lived  temp.  Alexand.: 
II.,  and  is  oaUed  in  a  dittttr  of  Ihs 
second  Walter  **  miles  noster." 


! 


ilalcolm  Waleys 


If aloohn  Wallace. 

See   this  volume 
p.  158. 


T 


•••dr.oTSirRtgU 

nald  Crawfbtdf 
sheriifof  Ayr. 


Sir  William  Wallace 
of  Ellerslie,  f  23rd  Aug. 
]305,s.p.  L  The  estate 
of  fillersiie  went  to  the 
Wallaces  of  Ricardton  as 
his  nearest  male  heirs. 
(Chart  Paul.) 


JiianWiDioe,1 
prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted by  BawaI^d  In 
1307«  dphroiKLii. 
neroost,  foL  212.) 
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f^ticms  of  the  Pope.  EnglaiHl  bgr  his  jtidioious  admiuistmtion 
liad  attained  a  degree  of  mtemal  qviet  ^hich  she  had  never 
before  enjoyed;  the  nobles  were  hdd  in  awe  by  hia- talents^ 
and  the  affections  of  the  people  were  secured  by  hia  attentioB 
to  Uieir  intereats*  Scotland^  on  the  other  hand,  presented  all 
the  hunulialing  features  of  a  subjugated  province ;  its  king 
was  in  exile^  its  nobles  were  in  prison  or  serving  in  a  distant 
ooiintry  under  the  banners  of  the  conqueror^  its  castles  were 
tenanted  by  English  scddiery,  and  its  people  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject  dependence  upon  the  will  of  a  foreign  despot  It 
is  soareely  possible  to  believe  that  under  suoh  circumstances 
WaUaoe  could  anticipate  the  extraordinary  success  which  at^ 
tended  him ;  we  venture  to  conjecture  that  accidental  circum- 
slaaeefl^  rather  than'a  preconcerted  scheme,- placed  him  in  the 
ntaation  in  whioh  he  first  appears,  and  that  the  part  which  he 
took  in  some  act  of  violence  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of 
BdwanFs  ministers  led  to  that  burst  of  popular  indigoatioii 
of  which  he  was,  for  a  time,  as  well  the  agent  as  the  director. 
Bower  and  Blind  Harry  agree  that  he  was  outlawed  for  kill- 
ing William  de  Ilesilridge,  the  English  sherifT  of  Clydesdale,  a 
traditionary  tale  which^  although  rejected  by  Lord  Hmles, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  the  Scalacronica.  The  author  of  this  History,  Thomas 
de  Grey  (an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Grey),  had  bis  vaSox- 
mation  of  this  fact  firom  his  father,  who  was  present  at  the 
skirmish  and  was  left  for  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  burning 
ruins*.  The  next  exploit  in  which  the  insurgents  engaged 
was  attended  widi  more  important  results.  Warennetbe 
Governor  and  Cressingham  the  Treasurer  had  proceeded  into 
En^and  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  parliament  at  I^ondon ; 
Ormesby,  the  Justiciary,  was  therefore  the  only  English  officer 
resident  in  Scotland*  By  a  rapid  march  across  the  country 
to  Scone,  where  he  held  his  court,  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  intercepted  and  killed ;  but  timely  intelligence  of 
the  plan  having  reached  him,  he  secured  his  safety  by  a 
precipitate  flight  into  EngUmd.  Lukewarm  measures  were 
now  no  longer  advisable  or  practicable ;  and  the  party,  being 
atrengthened  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Steward  of  Scot^ 


«  Sctlacioiiioa,  p.  123.  MaitUmd  Club  edition,  Glasgow,  1836. 
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land  and  hisbrotfaar^  Robert  de  Bnue^  Sir  RichardLundin, 
Sir  Andrew  Munrafy^  Skr  William  Douglas  and  otliers,  reared 
once  moTe  the  Lion  of  Scotland  in  opposition  to  the  Leopards 
of  England. 

This  intelligenee  readied  Edward  when  about  to  embaik  fiur 
Flanders^  and  consequentlj  unable  to  give  personal  attend- 
ance to  the  affiurs  of  Scotland.  He  adopted  measures  wfaicb 
seemed  more  than  adequate  to  quench  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination thus  unexpectedly  manifested  in  a  eountvy  whidi 
he  himself^  but  a  few  months  before,  had  left  in  a  state  of  quiet 
resignation  to  its  fate.  He  directed  the  Earl  of  Warenne  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  military  force  of  England  firom 
the  Trent  northwards ;  some  of  the  imprisoned  Scottish  -no^ 
bility  were  released  from  custody  and  despatched  home  to 
cure  the  fidehty  of  their  vassals,  and  a  writ  M-wi  issued  to  C 
singham  the  IVeasurer  strictly  enjoining  him  to  suspend  all 
payments,  for  whatsoever  purpose,  so  that  the  whole  revenues 
of  Scotland  might  be  appropriated  to  the  extermination  of  these 
'^  rebels,  maleftctors,  and  disturbers  oi  the  peace  ^/'  It  was 
not  possible  to  obey  these  orders  so  as  to  satisfy  Ae  sf^Erit  in 
whieh  they  were  dictated.  We  leam  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Cressingham  to  Edward,  in  answer  to  the  writ  which  we  have 
mentioned,  that  it  was  then,  and  had  be^i  for  some  time  past, 
impracticable  to  levy  a  single  penny ;  that  so  far  from  being 
able  to  raise  the  sum  adequate  for  the  expedition,  there  were 
no  English  sheriflSs  resident  in  any  of  the  Scottish  countieB 
with  the  exception  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh ;  that  many^of 
these  officers  had  been  slain,  some  had  escaped,  and-  none 
ventured  to  return,  a  stanong  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  nation  had  responded  to  the  summons  of  Wallaiee.  Hie 
E^l  of  Warenne,  if  he  ventured  at  this  time  into  Scotland,  re*- 
turned  without  having  enooxmtered  the  insurgents ;  but  Piercy 
and  Clifford,  who  were  stationed  upon  the  West  Borders,  ibund 
them  encamped  near  Irving,  and  upon  July  9th  induced «ome 
of  the  party  to«nter  into  a  negotiationby  which  they  renounced 
the  national  cause  and  made  submission  to  ESdward.  WaHade 
and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell  rejected  all  compromise  and 

retired  northward.  Upon  July  27th  Cressingham  informed  Bd- 

-Ji . 

*  Rot.  Soot,,  24  June,  1297. 
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wmtA  tkit  a  nuinenms  party  still  adhez«d  to  Wallace,  who  had 

encamped  in.  the  forest  ot  Seiktrk^;  and  a  letter  written  upon 

the  same  day  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  John  Comyn  Earl 

of  Buchan,  and  Garteney  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,. shows  that 

Andrew  Moray  the  younger  had  excited  serious  disturbances 

in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Koss^     It  was  therefore  re* 

solved  that  the  English  troops  should  assemble  at  Berwick  for 

a  more  concentvat^  and  vigorous  prosecuticm  of  the  warfare. 

The  muBter-roU  of  the  army  under  Warenne  is  in  existence, 

and  furnishes  us  with  a  distinct  account  of  the  number  of 

the  troops  which  he  led  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Stirling^. 

Brian  Fits  Alan,  who  had  been  appointed  the  new  Governor 

of  Scotland,' was  understood  to  be  upon  his  way  to  assume  the 

command  of  the  army,  and  to  exercise  the  important  duties 

with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  royal  commission  f ;  Wa*- 

nsine  seems  to  have  con«dered  himself  undor  the  censure 

of  his  master,  and  acted  rather  as  a  lieutenant  than  a  generaL 

TTie  obattnate  ignorance  of  Cressingham,  an  ecdesiasrtic,  joined 

to  the  Want  of  subordination  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 

in  the  En^^ish  army,  led  to  an  engagement  with  Wallace  under 

extremely  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  Warenne  was 

defeated  with  immense  loss  at  the  Bridge  of  Stirling. 

A  victory  gained  by  undisciplined  troops  over  the  English 
viceroy  and  the  English  (Rivalry  must  naturally  have  pro- 
duced a  strong  feeUng  in  favour  of  the  general  by  whose  skill 
and  oomrage  it  was  achieved,  e^ecially  when  it  was  felt  that 
further  exertions  were  necessary  before  any  real  benefit  could 
result  from  the  triumph.    The  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat, 
the  absence  in  Flanders  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
miKtaiy  strength  of  England,  and  a  report  which  reached 
them  of  the  death  of  Edward,  seemed  to  offer  too  tempting  an 
opportunity  to  be  neglected ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  done 
but  by  unity  of  purpose,  so  that  unity  could  not  be  hoped 
for  except  by  the  appointment  of  an  acknowledged  head. 
Here  however  difficulties  interposed,  for  their  king  was  a 
prisoner,  and  of  the  nobles  few  were  exempt  from  the  pre- 

-    -  -  -  ■  ■     ■ 

*  llieaEiitli  ettllectod  for  the  aw  of  iIia  king  in  th«  furthennce  ai  the  ScoCtkh 
war  aunooDted  in  one  year  to  10»828A  19«.  9<f.,  whereof  was  paid  as  wages  in  the 
me  period  the  sura  of  10,7201.  8f. 
t  Rot.  PmL  25  Edw.  1.,  p.  ii-y  m.  7.^  dai.  28  Aug. 
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sumplioQ  or  the  c^rCaiiity  of  lutviiig  niede  conccmons  to  fin- 
gla&d.  No  fiuspieion  of  this  nature  eould  be  attached  4o  Wal* 
lace  or  to  Sir  Andrew  Moray  (aoD  of  him  who  was  killed  at 
StirUng)^  and  upon  them  fell  the  choiee  of  the  nation.  Within 
a  month  after  the  defeat  of  Warenne  we  find  these  two  indivi- 
duala  styling  themselves  ^^  Duces  exercitus  regni  Scolw  et 
'*  communitatia  ejusdem  regni^^'  and  announcing  to  Ibreiga 
powers  the  liberation  of  Scotland,  by  battle,  fifom  the  dotninian 
of  the  English. 

Lord  Hailes  remarks,  *'  That  Wallace  deserved  the  c^oe  is 
certain,  how  he  obtained  it  must  for  ever  remain  pfoblena- 
tical/'  An  unprinted  Chronicle,  written  eai*Iy  in  the  re%n  of 
Edward  the  Second,  furnishes  some  information  upon  the  suIk 
ject  which  has  every  appearance  of  probabiUty.  It  sMes 
that  afler  the  battle  of  Stirling  the  Scotch,  finding  tbat  the 
promises  of  victory  which  had  been  hdd  out  to  them  were 
reahsed^  and  expecting  yet  greater  successes,  requested  Wal* 
lace  to  be  the  leader  of  their  army,  and  that  the  first  £ari  in 
Scotland  girded  him  with  the  belt  of  a  knight  at  a  great 
national  assembly  which  was  held  npon  the  occasion. 

An  expedition  into  England  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  with  a  ftrodty  which, 
although  partly  owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  times>  was  doubdeas 
augmented  by  the  recollection  of  past  injuries.  Hie  ^^ish 
being  now  the  sufferers,  their  historians  are  minute  in  ihnr 
account  of  these  ravages.  Berwick*^  then  an  un walled  town 
and  deserted  by  its  English  defenders,  fell  an  easy  pney  to 
the  Scotch ;  they  pillaged  Northumberland  and  Ciraiberiaad ; 
the  inhabitants  who  could  not  escape  southwards,  or  gsiii  an 
entrance  into  the  castles^  were  slaughtered  without  regonl  to 
age,  sex  or  condition.  Hemingfoid,  a  contemporary  liiato*> 
rian  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  prejudice  in  finrour  of 
Wallace,  narrates  an  interesting  occurrenoe  which  took  place 
at  this  time,  and  we  insert  it  as  exhibiting  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  hero  in  a  pleasing  li^t.    The  piiory  of  Hesdiam 


*  We  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  appearance  of  the  History  of  Berwick  hy 
our  sealoui  aiitii|Qarian  friend  Robert  Weddell,  Esq.,  knowing  Ihat  thfi  ridi  harvest 
of  infonaation  which  he  baa  gathered  from  the  Record  OAces  and  the  PnbUe  aad 
CoQegiate  libraries,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  will  enable  him  lo  ^xmtribitte 
a  nioat  important  addition  to  our  topographical  Utaatnre. 
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bad,  like  other  reHgioi»  housefl,  been  deserted  by  its  mhabi- 
tantft;  but  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Scottish  army  had 
take»  a  differeBt  route  from  what  had  been  anticipated^  three 
•f  the  inmates  ventm^d  to  return,  and  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  invaders.    Al- 
thongh  the  affiigbted  priests  sought  refuge  in  their  oratory^ 
its  sanctity  afforded  them  no  protection ;  they  were  seized, 
and  commanded  under  pain  of  instant  death  to  deliver  up  the 
treasures  of  their  church.    While  one  of  them  was  attempting 
to  convince  the  soldiers  that  the  few  and  insignificant  utensils 
which  he  produced  were  the  only  treasures  which  their  house, 
impoverished  by  a  prior  inciu*sion  of  the  Scots,  had  been 
able  to  procure,  Wallace  entered  the  chapel.  He  expelled  the 
marauders,  humbly  requested  that  mass  might  be  celebrated, 
and  lathed  to  divest  himself  of  his  armour,  in  order  that  he 
might  participate  with  all  due  reverence  in  the  sacrament  of 
tbe  altar.    Upon  his  return  he  found  that  his  followers  bad 
hrohen  in  upon  the  service,  already  commenced,  and  had  car-* 
Tied  off  the  cup,  the  embroidered  cloths,  and  even  the  mass- 
book.    He  caused  instant  search  to  be  made  for  the  delin- 
quents, who,  although  recognized,  were  not  pointed  out  to 
bim,  as  it  was  known  that  they  would  be  beheaded ;  and  he 
cautioned  the  priests  to  remain  near  him  as  their  only  protect 
tion  against  the  savage  troops  whom  he  commanded.    He 
remained  there  during  three  days,  while  his  anny  ravaged  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  his  departure  he  gave  letters 
patent  announcing  that  he  had  taken  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Hexham,  their  lands,  tenants,  goods  and  possessions  under 
hia  hamediale  protection,  a  privilege  of  which  they  must  have 
been  taught  the  value  by  the  scenes  which  they  had  just  wit- 


The  return  of  Edward  from  Flanders  gave  a  diflferent  torn 
to  the  afiairt  of  Scotland.  At  the  head  of  an  immenseanny 
he  entefed  Lothian,  while  Wallace,  acting  upon  the  principle 
afterwards  so  firequently  and  successfully  adopted  by  Bruse, 
retired  before  him  and  led  him  on  into  a  country  incapable 

*  These  letters  of  proleotioii  ran  in  the  name  of  Andrew  de  Moray  and  William 
Wallace^  who  wtjle  theoMelyet*  '*  Duces  exercitus  regni  Sootiie,  nomine  prsdari 
piiodpia  domini  Jobannia  Dei  gratia  regis  Scotiae  illustris,  de  consensu  oommuni- 
titit  legai  cjusdem."    Dated  Noreabcr  7. 
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of  sustaining  either  his  men  or  the  horses  of  his  numeroiiii 
cavfdry. :  The  English  fleet  being  detained  by  contnuy  mindsy 
Edward  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  commendng 
an  inglorious  retreat^  while  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  hang  upon 
his  rear  and  hanuss  him  by  frequent  skirmishes.  Wlule  he 
w^as  in  this  pontion  a  spy  informed  Edward  that  his  enemies 
were  encamped  in  a  wood  near  Falkirk,  and,  aware  that  his  only 
hope  lay  in  compelling  his  antagonist  to  figh<^  he  gave  iDSlant 
directions  to  proceed  thither.  Had  the  Scotch  persevemd  in 
their  newly  adopted  tactics  they  would  have  gained  a  most  iflft* 
portant  advantage,  but  instead  of  receding,  as  they  should  ha^r^ 
done^they  resolutely  kept  their  ground^lbught,  and  were  htsAexim 

The  battle  of  Falkirk  more  than  any  other  was  fatal  ta  Ha^ 
independence  of  Scotland,  for  the  defeat  which  Wallace. tbene 
sustained  was  <x:casioned  no  less  by  the  treachery  :of  his  as- 
sociates than  the  superior  force  of  his  enemies.  It  haa  been 
conjectured,  and  upon  plausible  grounds^  that  feeling  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,,  and  indignant  at  the  perfidy 
whieh  he  had  witnessed,  he  resigned  in  disgust  the  authorily 
with  which  he  had  been  invested,  '^nor  does  it  appear  thajt 
'^  hefetained  any  command  in  the  armies,  or  influence  in  the 
^•councils.  (^  that  nation  which  he  had  once  freed.''  .  It  is 
oertain  iiot  only  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  new  Guardiana  of 
Scotland  who  were  now  appointed,  but  that  he  vaniahan.  &f 
some  years  from  the  page  of  its  liistory.  How  he  waa.tOQCH- 
]Med  during  this  period  has  hitherto  been  a  problem;  it^^ivi 
diiEcult  to  give  credence  on  the  one  hand  to  the  wild  and  con^^ 
tradicbory  stories  of  Blind  Harry,  who  tells  us  that  Wallafie 
paid  a  visit  to  the  French  King,  and  amused  bimaetf  1q  tat* 
pelling  the  English  from  Guyenne ;  it  was  equally  difficuU  la 
imagine  that  he  could  witness  in  cahn  indi&renect  the  oqq* 
qtttets  of  Edward  without  an  exertion  to  rqpresft  thenu  The 
doubt  in  whidi  the  question  has  hitherto  bec^  involv^  can 
BOW  be  removed,  and  we  Inriog  forward  lor  the  first  twm 
evidence  to  show  that  during  this  period  of  presumed  .imi> 
ttvitgr  be  was  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  busiiiess  of  the 
highest  national  importance. 

The  anonymous  Chronicle  written  in  the  time  of  E^wan} 
the  Second,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  is  our  authority 
for  stating  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Falkiric  WaUace 
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determhied  upon  risiting  FVance>  believing  that  he  might  ob- 
ti»n  assistance  from  its  sovereign.  When  he  arrived  at  Amiens^ 
where  Philip  then  resided,  he  met  Tvith  a  different  receptioi^ 
ftota  what  he  had  anticipated ;  he  Was  arrested  and  committed 
to  prison,  and  a  letter  was  despatdied  to  Edward  asking  him 
if  the  transmission  of  Wallace  to  London  would  afford  him 
any  gratification.    As  might  have  been  anticipated  Edward 
was  prodigal  in  his  thanks,  but  requested  that  Wallace  should 
for  the  present  be  detained  m  safe  custody  at  Amiens,*-*and 
here  our  Chronide  unfortunately  leaves  him,  the  chapter  de«* 
voted  to  Scottish  affidr»  breaking  off,  and  that  subject  not 
being  resumed.     In  this  narrative  there  is  nothing  which  is 
tnconsistent  with  probability.     Philip  not  only  had  professed 
r^ard  for  Scotland,  but  had  recently  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
oflfensive  and  defensive  dliance  with  Baliol  against  Edward ; 
and  Wallace  acknowledged  Baliol  as  his  lawful  sovereign. 
France,  havidg  deprived  Edward  of  the  duchy  of  Guyenne, 
bad  been  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  England ;  to  annoy 
England  by  assisting  Scotland  would  be  a  popular  measure^ 
and  consequently  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Philip 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusicms  which  Wallace  antici- 
pated.    But  he  was  ignorant  of  circumstances  which  had 
reoenUy  occuired,  the  relative  positions  of  France,  England 
and  Smtland  were  changed,  and  it  no  longer  suited  Philip>  to 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Edward.  The  Pope  had  succeeded 
in  biingittg  about  a  reconciliation ;  Guyenne,  the  doise  of  bos* 
tiKty,  was  about  to  be  restored  to  Enghmd,  and  a  marriago 
between  Edwml  and  Philip's  sister  Margaret  was  in  con-* 
temptation.  To  furnish  the  supplies  which  Scotland  required 
WBS  therefore  impossible,  to  coimtenance  Wallace  would  b^ 
impolitic^  to  deliver  him  up  to  Edward  would  be  crueL  Pfaihp 
adopted  a  middle  course;  he  feigned  an  intention  of  surrender- 
ing the  applicant  to  Edward,  while  he  secretly  released  him 
from  prison  and  furmshed  him  with  recommendatory  letters 
addressed  to  his  own  agents  resident  at  the  Papal  court. 

Of  this  last  fa^  we  have  Ae  best  evidence  in  the  original 
document,  now  before  us,  with  which  Wallace  was  entrusted. 
It  is  dated  at  Pierrefort^  upon  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of 


*  I<^sr  CotB^dgne,  where  the  nim  ef  mi  aadent  cisUe  may  yet  be  seen. 
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AU'43a{nt84',  and  is  addressed,  as  w€  have  before  stated,  to  tiie 
French  agents  at  the  court  of  Rome,  ordering  them  to  soiiai 
Boniface  to  give  a  favourable  hearing  to  the  statements  whidi 
William  le  Walois,  a  Scottish  knight,  intended  to  la^  before 
his  HoUness.    This  letter,  beyond  all  doubt  an  original,  is 
endorsed  by  a  conteibporaneoucr  English  band,  ^The'fouitt 
*^  letter  of  the  king  of  France/^  We  cannot  Aaeover  when  or 
how  this  document  came  into  England,  and  we  therefore  rt* 
frain  from  intruding  upon  our  readers  the  conjectures  which 
we  have  formed  upon  the  subject.    Nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  Wallace  proceeded  to  Rome,  nor  does  anything  remain 
to  show  distinctly  what  was  the  business  which  he  there  wished 
to  prosecute.    But  certain  it  is  that  about  this  date  Bonifoce 
began  to  evince  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scot- 
land, and  addressed  a  long  Bull  to  Edward,  in  which,  after  exi- 
hiblting  considerable  knowledge  in  the  early  history  of  Aat 
nation,  he  took  it  under  his  own  immediate  protection  and 
commanded  Edward  to  withdraw  all  claim  to  its  superiority. 
A  letter  from  Robert  Hastings,  the  English  warden  of  Rox- 
burgh castle,  addressed  to  Edward,  contains  some  further  in- 
formation upon  Wallace's  foreign  expedition,  from  which  do- 
cument, as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Border  correspondence 
of  the  time,  we  g^ve  a  few  extracts.   He  commences  by  inform- 
ing the  king  that  upon  the  Thursday  last  past  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Roxburgh  had  been  planned  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Eari 
of  Athol,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  Sir  John  Comyn  the  younger, 
and  the  Steward  of  Scotland;  but  finding  fit)m  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  that  it  could  not  be  carried  without  consi- 
derable loss  upon  their  side  they  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
A  few  days  afterwards  they  held  a  meeting,  "  at  which  time,** 
says  Hastings,  '*  I  had  my  spy  amongst  them.**    David  de 
Graham  arose,  and  asked  the  Council  to  give  him  the  lands 
and  goods  belonging  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  upon  the  plea 
that  he  was  absent  from  the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the 
Guardians.    This  motion  was  opposed  by  Malcolm  Wallace, 
William's  brother,  who  suggested  that,  as  long  as  the  realm 


*  3  November  1296.    Althongb  the  year  is  not  expressed  there  is  ample  testi« 
mony  in  support  of  the  date  to  which  we  have  assigned  it. 
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benefited  by  Sir  WiUiam's  absenoe^  it  waci  not  for  them 

to  forfdit  his  binds  and  gooda.    The  lie  was  then  given^  and 

as  a.miitter  eS  course  daggers  were  drawn.    The  meeting  was 

qriit.mto  several  little  parties^  each  of  which  imagined  that 

the  present  broil  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  for  its  extirpa- 

tion*  Sir  John  Corny  n  seized  the  Earl  of  Carrick  by  the  throat, 

the  l£mt\  of  Buchan  beha^^d  in  the  same  manner  to  the 

Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  bloodshed  would  inevitably  have 

followed  bat  for  the  interference  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland 

sad  others,  who  with  difficulty  separated  the  combatants. 

At  this  mcMnent  a  letter  arrived  conveying  information  which 

required  immediate  attention;  it  was  determined  that  the 

Bishtqp  of  St.  Andrews,  as  principal  of  their  number,  should 

have  the  custody  of  all  the  castles,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Carrick 

and  Sir  John  Comyn  the  younger  should  be  associated  with 

him  as  joint  Guardians  of  Scotland*    The  party  then  sepa* 

fated,  the  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Sir  David  de  Brechin  went  to 

Annandale,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Sir  John  Comyn  the 

younger  crossed  the  Forth^  the  Steward  and  the  Earl  of  Men* 

teith  proceeded  to  Clydesdale,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 

remained  at  Stobo*    Before  their  departure  Sir  Ingram  de 

Umfraville  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Roxburgh^  and  Sir  Robert 

de  Keith  Warden  of  the  Forest  of  Selkirk ;  to  this  last  officer 

were  assigned  a  hundred  armed  horsemen  and  fifteen  hundred 

footHK>Idiem,  besides  the  foresters,  and  he  was  eqjoined  to  da 

all  the  mischief  in  his  power  upon  the  English  borders. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  assistance  from  abroad^ 
Wallace  returned  into  Scotland.  The  exact  period  of  his. 
arrival  is  not  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  coi\jiecture  that 
he  remained  upon  the  Continent  until  late  in  the  year  1303, 
and  that  his  return  was  hastened,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the 
deatii  of  Pope  Boniface*.  Wallace  lost  no  time  in  taking  an 
active  part  against  his  former  enemies,  and  althongh  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  official  capacity  t>  the 
energy  and,  we  may  presume,  the  success  of  his  exploits  ren- 


*  He  died  upon  11th  GetDber,  1308.  In  his  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  Edward 
fonid  a  more  tr«ctable  correspondent,  and  the  English  interest  soon  predominated 
at  the  court  of  Borne. 

t  TriTct  says  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Scottish  anny,  but  this,  if  conrect, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  iiational  proceeding. 
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dered  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  English.  He  was 
driven  to  these  extremities  by  the  inflexible  and  ungenerous 
hatred  with  which  he  was  persecuted  by  Edward,  a  feeding  of 
which,  however  it  may  be  concealed  or  glossed  over  by 
theory  or  prejudice,  there  are  abundant  prooft  in  existing 
documents.  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  whose  ki- 
formation  upon  Scottish  afiairs  is  in  general  correct,  tells  ns 
that  shortly  after  Christmas  1303  Wallace  sent  a  message 
to  Edward  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  tenns 
with  him,  upon  the  communication  of  which  tiie  grim  crid 
king  cursed  him  for  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  of  three  hun- 
dred marcs  upon  his  head*.  This  vindictive  spirit  seems  the 
more  singular,  when  we  observe  that  Edward  shortly  afterwaids 
extended  his  clemency  to  others  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
traitors  towards  him,  a  charge  which  could  not  be  brought 
against  Wallace.  By  a  treaty  dated  Febmaiy  9th,  1304,  the 
lives,  liberties  and  estates  of  the  chief  rebellious  Scots  were 
spared,  their  punishment  consisting  only  in  fine  or  a  short 
exile  from  Scotland,  while  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
''  as  for  William  Wallace,  he  shall  render  himsdf  up  at  thtf 
'^will  and  mercy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  if  it  dudl* 
^*  seem  good  to  him,'' — ^terms  which,  being  equivalent  tb  an 
unconditional  surrender,  were  not  accepted.  The  same  fcel^ 
ing  of  determined  revenge  is  fully  exhibited  in  a  letter  written 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  Edward,  of  which  we  think  it  im* 
portant  to  insert  a  translation. 

'^  The  King  to  Sh-  Alexander  Abemethy,  gneettog;     We 
"  have  received  your  letters,  by  the  which  you  inform  us  how 


*  Resonn  nous  rechace  rerertir  a  U  gest, 
Treter  ove  les  Escoz  de  peet  aaunz  molest  \ 
Dc  Williain  le  Walays,  ki  gist  en  la  forest 
A  Dounfermdyn;  apres  la  saynte  feste 
Da  Nowd  par  amys  au  rds  ad  fet  request, 
Ke  rendre  se  pu^'sse  a  sa  pees  honest, 
Saunz  en  sa  manaye  mettre  cors  ou  test, 
lies  ke  U  reys  \j  graont  de  donne»  ne  pas  de  prest, 
Bayllye  honurable  de  boyse  et  de  beste, 
Et  par  son  escrit  li  seys  et  li  vest, 
Pur  li  et  pur  ses  heyrs  en  teres  de  conquest ; 
hj  res  pur  la  deniaunde  irrfs  se  tempest, 
A  maufe  li  comaund,  el  kaunt  ke  sur  ly  creste, 
Trevs  cents  man  promet  a  homme  ke  ly  detest. 
Walays  a  fiiyr  tapisannt  se  pres^. 
En  mores  et  roontiQfiies  de  roberfe  se  pest. 
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^  you  are  empldjed  in  guarding  the  fords  of  the  river  Forth> 
'^  wiA  which  we  are  much  gratified^  and  therefore  command 
^  you  to  caert  all  your  diligence  upon  the  same,  and,  if  necea* 
^  aaiy,  to  require  the  assistance  of  William  Byset,  our  shmff 
'^  <^'Clacntanan.  It  is  our  pleasure  tliat  you  shall  not  leave 
^  your  present  post,  either  on  account  of  the  parliament*  or 
^  for  any  other  cause,  until  you  have  more  fully  informed  us 
^<  of  the  news,  and  have  been  made  acquainted  with  our  wishes 
^  in  return.  And  wherens  you  desire  to  be  informed  whether 
**  it  be  our  pleasure  that  you  hold  out  any  words  of  peace  to 
^  WiDiam  Wallace,  know  that  it  is  not  our  will  that  you  hold 
^  out  any  word  of  peace  to  him,  or  to  any  other  of  his  company 
^  or  of  his  covin,  unless  they  submit  in  every  point  and  in 
^  all  things  to  our  discretbn,  without  any  reservation.  Dated 
*^  at  Kinghom,  upon  the  3rd  March  t*^' 

It  argues  little  for  the  patriotism  of  Scotland  that  even 
under  these  circumstances  the  only  man  of  note  who  adhered 
to  Wallace  was  Sii:  Simon  Eraser.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  so  fiff  subdued  that  few,  even  of  the  lower  class,  ventured 
to  unite  themselves  to  a  leader  in  whose  fate  they  would  jm'o- 
b«bly  be  involved,  and  the  nation  looked  on  as  unoonoemed 
spectBtors,  or  took  an  active  part  against  him  who  but  a  few 
years  beAnre  had  freed  them  from  slavery.  Nothing  remains 
to  show  us  how  the  little  band  of  patriots  contrived  to  elude 
the  force  uAuch  it  was  impossible  to  meet,  as  finrmerly,  in 
bctde ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  troops  and  the  spies  which 
Edward  employed  in  this  dbase  (for  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
oonteat)  should  have  been  so  long  set  at  defiance  by  a  single 
individual.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  in  this  extremity  Wallace's  courage  did  not  desert  him ; 
and  while  records  prove  that  he  was  more  than  once  de- 
feated^  the  same  records  show  that  he  was  still  active,  resolute 
and  in  arms.  Upon  the  12th  of  March  1304  Edward,  then 
resident  in  Aberdour  in  Fife,  was  informed  that  William  Lord 
Latymer,  John  Lord  Segrave,  and  Robert  Lord  ClifFord  had 


*  Edward  held  a  parlSamoit  tt  St.  Andrews  about  Mid^Lent,  Stinday  (March  1 7). 
Trifcc,  page  338. 

t  We  quote  froni  the  origiiial  draft.  The  last  sentenee  has  undergone  many 
litfntioiit,  seieral  words  and  passages  having  been  crossed  out  for  the  purpose  oif 
iBscrtiiig  others  more  definite  or  more  imperative. 
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defeated  Symon  Fraser  ami  William  WaUaoe  at^^  Hoppereve ;" 
and  His  Majesty  presented  forty  shillings  to  the  hemtr.i^ 
these  i^eloometidkigs^  that  he  might  provide  hisBBelf  itith  a 
hofse  to  convey  letters  to  John  Lord  Sc^^mve  ^aad  John  '4c 
Kiiigstoii.  Upon  March  the  15th  he  gave  ten  riuBiogs  to 
Jbhti  de  Moskebnrg^)  a  guide^  who^onducted  JohaXioadfie- 
grave  md  Robert  Lord  Clifbrd^  alMmt  to  «iake.fa  £kii(f. 
Simon  F^aaer,  WilUam  Wallace  and  either^  the  King^ 
rnies^  then  in  Lothian^  and  upon  the  same  day  be  jrej^aid 
twsAty  shiUiogs  and  eightpence  which  WiUiam  HakeUttel 
had  advanoed  tooectain  Scotchmen  eiaployed  ate"  SlisliQg 
and  daewhere  to  entrap*  the  aaane  {^Sending  pasties*.  Wal* 
lace<again  encountered  the  Engliah  in  the  ensuing  Sqplsvb 
her,  for  an  entry  records  that  Edward  gave  dixty  shillings  io 
Thomas  de  Umframville  in  lieu  of  bis  horse,  kiUed  up<»i  Ihat 
occasion. 

When^  powerful  soveneign  is  influenced  hjy  such  Aster- 
mined  hostility  towards  an  inf<»iorjtit  is  not  kttg  bflfi3«  he 
fizMts  a  tool  for  ihe  .gratification  of  his  reveage*  We  leam 
firomthejwrliameiilaifyproeaedk^i^the  daytbat  a  fieoAlkiah 
prisoner  named  Balph -de  HaUfaurtcm  was penoaiit^  toreftiuea 
hoaae^  that  ke  mif^t  oo-opemte  ^^  with  othess  of  that  cotiaitry 
^  wko^  9fe  enqpfeyed  to  seise  WiUiain  WaUaee/'  an  eiq>I«^  in 
wUMiL  be  was  anticipated  by  Sir  John  Menteitht*  govaooor 
of  DimbartoA  caAlCy  assisted  by  aii  individuid  mkp  is  known 
to  fame  cud^as  ^^  Jack  Short,''  By  tbeae  tmitors  Wallscr 
was  captiued  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Rslph  Bae  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  -and being  inirastedto  the  cii»^ 

-  -.  !■»,•  I  -■  -j  I  -  -1  ^  ^^ — . M.  —  f .,-(—  ..     .-..i..  ■.■.-..         ■     ■T--ii«iiii        "it     n-     --"  — 

"* "» sd  iutmaMm/^'-'^H^, 

t  A  feeble  attempt  hat  been  made  by  Lord  Hailes  to  exonecate  Meateji)^  Jram 
tlhe  share  whicli  he  took  in  tliis  disgracefiil  transaction;  but  Mr.  Tytler  has  ptaced 
On  M*}«ct  beyond  eoatrovoMy,  by  adduds^  a  sedes  of  ^fiKtatiomurtOch  -An^ 
that  aoch  has  been  the  belief  since  Wallace's  own  time.  Here  the  in^iiiiy  ^abe^ 
have  been  permitted  to  rest,  had  not  the  doubt,  but  unsupported  by  pro^  "bttn 
tmAnd  in  a  wwest  1Mb  of  Utd  NaqpiBr.  Alttaoo^  Mn  Tiftte's  nwwrtng;  .ititt 
tfipeara  to  na  conelnsiye,  we  add  the  following  decisive  authorities  ^pr.^e  bneiit 
OT  sceptici.  An  entry  in  one  of  the  Artmdel  MSS.  not  later  than  iHe  year  tStS, 
•tates  that  Wallace  *'  caotua  erat  in  domor  ciyitdam  RQwe  Ka  per  dotunasi 
Johannem  de  Menethet; '  and  amongst  the  Exchequer  Records  is  preserved  a 
mhnite  of  prooeediiigs  of  the  Sng^  Privy  Oooncil  held  -before  23rd  Oqitembei, 
1305, — oonaeqaently  within  a  month  ef  WaUace'aexecutioQt^ — ^in  wiiicbiace  nwno- 
fanda  of  rewards  to  be  givea  to  those  who  were  instrvmeatal  in  h^  ^pi«|^eiiai«a- 
Amongst  these  occurs  the  name  of  the  traitor  Manteitht  YoUik  •  ,'gWif^  ^kIi^M 
the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  .    ,\ 
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to^  of  John  de  Segrave,  ke  anived  at  London  upeiiSwMfajr 

tiie>22nd  of  Augtist^  ia05 .    In  the  narrative  of  an  eye-mtnes8» 

yet  preserved  amongst  tlie  Additional  Manuscripts  in  tibue 

Britidi  Mmeom^  we  areftumidied  with  a  maaiite  neeoimt  of 

the  pTocpttdingg  wiiidi  Sdward  adopted  towards  one  'wiiosie 

shbuld  hare  seonred  a  better  fiite.    On  the  foUow<* 

Aatf  Wdlaoe  was  conducted  m  a  spedes  of  trianqodiai 

pracesaioH  from  a  house  in  Fenchureh  Street,  in  which  he 

hmSi  1>een  lodged,  to  the  great  Hail  at  Westminster,  then,  as 

116W,  a  caiirtlor  judicial  proeeedings.    lie  was  thens  seated 

«pon  an  elevated  bendi,  a  garland  of  laurel  was  plaeed  in 

deriaion  npon  his  head,  and,  aUhongh  his  sentence  was  pre^ 

dstemined,  tiie  English  Justinian  considered  it  necessary  ts 

fireserre  at  least  the  torm  of  a  triaL 

Upon  the  eighteentii  of  August  a  special  commission  had 
been  issued  to  John  de  Segrave,  Peter  Mallory,  Bai|A  ds 
Sandwich,  John  de  Bauquelle,  and  John  le  Bhmt  Mayor  of 
lioadon,  appmnting  them,  or  any  tiiree  of  them.  Justiciaries 
iR'tfae  trial  of  Wallace  according  to  the  ordiaiaBce  «x^oinedta 
fliott  by  the  King*.  The  indictment,  drawn  up  apparently 
by  Peter  Mdloiy,  sets  out  at  considerable  length  the  crimes 
af  wUeb  W>aUaerwaB  guilty  in  ttie  eyes  cf  the  King  of  fin^ 
tjbnd.'  It  assmnes  that  oBdward  having  cwniquered  >Scsdand, 
aadbawig  Deee^ed  the  homage  of  its  noUli^and  podaey, 
lhe<wbofe  baity  of  the  people  became  bound  to  pseeive  him  as 
their  Hege  lord, — premises  which,  if  granted,  necessarily  led 
to  the  eondeaiaation  of  Walhioe  as  a  traitor.  Having  reea*- 
pitalated  the  neasures  wbich  the  conqueror  adopted  to  «e* 
cure  the  iatemalquiet  of  his  newly  aoquired  province,  it  states 
how  «  William  Waflace,  forgetful  of  bis  fealty  and  altegi- 
^anoe/'  attacked  the  English  officers,  tcBled  William  di^ 
HewHfispgBPj  sheriff  of  Laaaric,  while  holding  a  oounty4. 
court,  and,  growing 'bolder  by  success,  captured  many  town| 
and'Caatlesaad  put  their  gaitisons  (to  the  sword.  It  mi«> 
forms  us  that  he  issued  writs  and  summonses  to  Parliament 
as  if  he  were  the  Superior  6f  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  his 

-  I     — ' ~ -..  -|--  II  -1  Ti  - r 

*^  Jmctt  ordSnationem  tohis  per  nos  inde  injunctom.''  W^rit,  dieted  Rauretlie, 
IS  ikngiat,  33  Bdwsrd  f .  Tbe'WOTds  are  peciiHu*,  and  seem  to  imply  that  BdwartI 
Isd  eamlBModed  to  fantmct  his  JustScM  how  to  proceed  as  well  hi  the  tfSal  si 
the  leatence. 
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iniquity,  he  counselled  the  barons  and  clergy  to  place  their 
country  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Prance.  Pass- 
ing over  the  account  which  it  gives  of  Wallace's  invarion  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  the  defeat  which  he 
sustained  at  Falkirk^  we  find  it  here  stated^  that  immediately 
after  this  latter  event  he  was  required  to  submit  under  a  pro^ 
mise  of  mercy ;  and  that  having  contemptuously  refiised  <hc 
offer,  he  was  in  consequence  denounced  a  felon  and  an  out- 
law. And  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England, 
continues  this  memorable  document^  that  one  so  circum* 
sianced  should  be  permitted  to  make  any  defence,  or  even  to 
reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  him^  it  is  given  for 
judgement  that  the  aforesaid  William  Wallace  shall  be  dragged 
to  the  Elms  and  shall  there  be  hanged  and  beheaded,  that  his 
heart  and  entrails  shall  be  burnt,  and  his  trunk  divided  into 
quarters,  of  which  one  shall  be  exhibited  at  Newcastle,  one 
at  Berwick,  the  third  at  Stirling,  and  the  fourth  at  Perth,— 
sr  sentence  which,  with  all  its  disgracefiil  and  revolting  parti* 
Ci^lars,  was  carried  into  full  and  immediate  execution.  Thus 
perished  Wallace,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  unpitied 
by  his  enemies,  betrayed  by  his  countrymen.  But  while  his 
own  age  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  influenced,  succeeding  generations  have  united  in  doing 
homage  to  his  character,  and  there  is  not  a  page  of  her  history 
to  which  Scotland  turns  ^dth  deeper  veneration  than  that 
which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  William  Wallace. 

Nor  is  this  feeling  misapplied ;  all  that  we  have  seen  shows 
that  in  Wallace  there  is  much  to  command  respect  as  well  as 
admiration*.  He  made  a  bold  and  hazardous  attempt  to  free  a 
poor  and  a  disunited  country  from  the  thraldom  of  a  rich  and  a 
powerful  neighboiu*;  with  resources  apparently  the  most  con- 
temptible he  overthrew  an  establishment  which  had  been 
planned  by  a  sovereign  of  great  political  experience ;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  factions  the  most  discordant,  and  in  directmg 


*  It  has  been  objected  that  Wallace  was  crnel,  and  such  was  probably  the  else; 
cruelty  was  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  in  his  invasion  of  Northumberland  he  mar  ba^e 
been  led  even  to  the  perpetration  of  those  severities  which  are  recorded  by  theBa- 
g^h  histofiansi— but  what  shall  be  said  in  extennatioiiofdiosesttHiied  b«rbarftlei 
which  £dward  planned  and  executed  in  cold-blooded  revenge  npon  Wallace  k^cb 
imarroed  and  a  captive? 
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them  to  a  point  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  in- 
terests; aiid^  although  he  was  defeated  at  Falkirk,  it  must  not 
be  foi^tten  that  his  troops  were  weakened  by  treachery^ 
and  that  he  was  opposed  to  an  English  army  led  by  Edward 
in  person.  In  the  height  of  his  fortunes  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  claims  which  he  undoubtedly  could  have  exer- 
cised up(MQ  popular  gratitude;  be  disdained  to  make  his  puUic 
wn'ices  the  means  of  aggrandizement  for  himself  or  his 
family^  and  his  is  a  rare  example  of  disinterested  patriotism 
unrewarded  by  titles  or  by  riches.  But  was  Scotland  thus  in- 
sensible to  the  blessings  which  for  a  time  he  secured  to  her? 
Were  there  no  honours  with  which  she  could  dignify  him,  no 
gold  which  could  be  offered^  no  estate  which  could  be  added 
to  his  scanty  patrimonial  possessions  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  but  that,  in  the  ebullition  of  national  gratitude  after  the 
nctory  of  Stirling  Bridge,  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  been 
the  richest  or  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  nation ;  but 
he  rejected  all,  and  satisfied  himselt*  with  the  unostentatious 
and  profitless  title  of  "  the  Leader  of  the  army  of  Scotland.*' 
Bnise  fought  for  a  crown,  a  crown  moreover  which  had  been 
adjudicated  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  be  the  right  of 
another;  Wallace  acted  from  purer  motives,  and  continued 
the  supporter  of  BalioFs  title  at  a  time  when  his  own  preten* 
sioQs  might  have  been  advanced  with  every  appearance  of 
success.  His  character  seems  indeed  to  have  approximated  to 
the  dream  of  the  poet, 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hsud  conflict  tried. 
Above  ail  pain,  all  passion  and  all  pride. 
The  frown  of  fate,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  love  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Nor  is  the  contemplation  of  this  history  without  its  own 
moral  lesson.  We  gather  from  it  that,  however  oppression 
ma^  succeed  for  a  time,  a  period  must  arrive  when  resist- 
ance is  inevitable,  and  that  the  agency  of  one  single  master- 
spirit, called  into  existence  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  enough  to  direct  the  energies  of  a  nation. 

Having  made  these  statements,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  conclusion  upon  the  question  at  issue  be«> 
tween  the  two  parties.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  a  matter  of 
no  great  difficulty.    We  beUeve  the  theory  which  stigmatizes 
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Wallace  as  a  robber  and  a  traitor,  which  lands  the  htunanitj 
of  Edward,  and  palliates  the  conduct  of  Menteith,  to  be  un- 
supported by  facts  or  probability ;  and  alter  an  unprejudiced 
and  patient  examination  of  evidence,  hitherto  unknown,  we 
find  ourseWes  obliged  to  ccMncide  with  the  views  which  had 
been  previously  adopted  by  Mr.  Tytlcr. 

The  length  which  our  remarks  upon  this  subjeet  have 
somewhat  unexpectedly  attuned,  prevents  us  from  entermg 
into  any  of  the  other  circumstances  by  which  our  attention 
has  been  arrested  in  our  progress  through  Mr.  Tytkr's 
subsequent  volumes.  We  have  read  vntk  deep  mtenest  the 
eKp^oits  of  Rob^t  Bruse  during  the  first  few  years  of  hie 
rei^n,  when,  literally  hunted  by  his  enemies,  he  was  compelled 
to  lay  aside  aD  kingly  state  and  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
knight-errant.  We  have  often  mused,  hour  aftar  hour,  €(fet 
the  fascinating  pages  of  old  Barbour,  a  writer  whose  minute- 
nesss  of  detail  and  individuality  of  character  will  bear  a  eom{M^ 
rison  with  Froissart,  and  whose  repulsive  orthography  alone 
pnevetkts  him  from  asstnning  the  highest  rank  in  our  early 
poetical  literature.  We  have  associated  ourselves  with  Bruse 
iroDK  the  tim^  when,  after  the  battle  of  Methven,  he  took 
3'efuge  in  the  Highland  mountains;  we  have  foHowed  him 
through  the  long  series  of  his  perils  and  his  trials,  and  hav- 
ing witnessed  his  bearing  upon  the  field  of  Bannockburu^  we 
have  exclaimed  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 

Oh  \  freedom  is  a  noble  thing. 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  likings 
Freedom  All  solace  to  man  gives. 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  no  ease^ 
Nor  elles  nought  that  may  him  plewe* 
If  freedom  fail ;  for  free  liking 
Is  yearned  over  all  other  thing. 
Nor  he  that  aye  has  lived  free 
May  not  know  well  the  property,      ^ 
The  anger,  nor  the  wretdied  doom. 
That  is  coupled  with  foul  thraldome ! 

But  in  the  reign  of  Bruse's  son^  a  weak  and  vicious  prince, 
the  interest  flags^  and  under  the  rule  of  the  first  of  the 
Stewarts  the  historian  luis  to  content  himself  with  reoountiiig 
the  uninstructive  particulars  of  petty  skirmiidkes  between  the 
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Lords  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  or  to  analysse.  treaties  which» 
if  earned  iata  exeoutioa^  did  not  contribute  essentially  to 
alter  the  piditicai  importance  of  Scotland.  The  reigns  of  the 
second' and  third  James  form  one  of  the  most  obscure  periods 
in  Scottifiii  liistory  5  without  state  papers,  ahnost  without  chro- 
nicles, we  must  remain  ignorant  of  it^  transactions^  nor  does 
il  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  events  likely  to  excite 
mubch  interest  or  to  afford  much  instruction.  Under  James 
tbe  Foiirth  a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible ;  his  court 
miglit  compete  in  splendour  and  refinement  with  that  of  his 
Gootem^rary  and  father-in-law  Henry  the  Seventh ;  he  was 
thi!  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  printing;  he  introduced 
froOiLthe  continent  many  of  the  elegancies  of  civUisied  life, 
to  «whidi  until  then  Scotland  was  a  stranger;  while  the. 
attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  navy,  the  projects 
which  he  formed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Highland^ 
and  his  i?efonnation  of  the  abuses  which  impeded  the  admi- 
niatvation  of  justice,  show  that,  although  addicted  to  plea- 
Bwrty  he  was  capable  of  assuming  the  dii'eotion  of  public 
bittilies6.  With  James  the  Fifth  we  enter  upon  a  new  scene, 
cxeliaB^ng  the  ^^gloamings^' indistinctness  of  verbose  State  pa** 
pert  and  meagre  chronicles,  for  the  light  whieh  sparkles  from 
the  private  C(»rFespondence  upon  which,  from  this  point,  Mr. 
IVtter's  histcMry  has  the  merit  of  being  founded.  The  pages 
lose  the  smell  of  mouldering  parchment  of  which  they  re-* 
cently  savoured,  details  of  breathing  life  and  real  manners 
are  now  brought  before  us,  and  we  mingle  with  freedom  in 
transactions  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  are  again 
presented  in  their  undisguised  elements  to  our  inspection. 
As  we  advance  the  subject  gains  upcm  us ;  the  regency  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  charac- 
ter of  Knox  and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  are  brought  out  in 
bold  relief;  and  Mr.  Tytler,  having  contrived  to  interest  us 
deeply  in  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Stewart,  leaves  us  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  were  most  an^cious  to  retain  him  in  our  com- 
pany. We  must  not  be  selfish  however;  we  are  aware  that  to 
collect  the  materials  necessary  for  another  volume  is  not  the 
wcsk  of  a  day,  and  that  much  midnight  study  must  be  under- 
goDe« before  the  results  ean  be  given  to  the  public;  we  have 
<idly  !•  lecomiAead  MnTytier  to  persevere  aa  he  has  begun. 
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^Kn^fe  lUM^  m  com^  always  be  Itt^y  to 

r^now  our  acquaintance  -^ith  a  tmter,  trhoae  «eal,  juc^eiMtit 
ttnd  integrity  have  so  ^  advanced  the  progress  of  sowd 
historical  inquiiy. 


AjEtTiCL£  VI. 

1.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  tlie  Earl  of  Radnor^s 

Motion /or  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Statutes^  ijc. 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Prymf^s  motion 

for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  ^  ^c. 

3.  A  Histoincal  Account  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 

its  Colleges ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  By 
Benjamin  Daxn  Walsh,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  TVmity 
College.    RidgM^ays:  London,  1837- 


Thh  tone  of  feeling  in  which  the  question  of  reforming 
tain  abuses  in  our  two  great  Universities  has  been  i^pveacked 
by  both  parties;,  appellant  and  defender,  is  punftil  in  the  ck- 
treme  to  all  those  who  look  upon  those  institutoons  as  neoes- 
sary  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  of  England.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  heard  them  openly  railed  at  aa  <de- 
moraHzii^,  bigoted  and  outworn  establishatents,  whidi 
during  periods  of  darkness  and  rude  violence,  and  now 
tinue  only  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  of  the  times  ti>  which*  diey 
am  their  origin.  Those  who  ignorantly  or  maliciously  pul  fikr* 
w«vd  this  charge  exult  in  Mr.  SewelFs  dictum^  that  GMbidiflK- 
isis  only  to  oppose  the  follies  called  ^<  the  Spirit  of  the  Age^'' 
and*  taking  their  stand  upon  some  acknowledged  but  pavdal 
eidls  in  the  system,  call  upon  the  '^  Spirit  of  the  Age^'  to^swcep 
away  that  which  exists  only  to  oppose  it. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  listen  to  the  defenders  of  tJftese 
venerable  antiquities,  we  learn  that  they  are  the  sole  depoei- 
tories  of  sound  religious  l^t  and  honest  politioal  feeling ; 
that  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  Churcii  of  England,  and  by 
consequence  the  pillars  of  Clmstianity  itself;  and,  to  sum  up 
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aDf  thfil  itis  tp  tbwi  and  to  their  activityrth^  we  nu^t  loolc;  jfor 
mDaafl  to  ateni  the  t<>rreat  of  Badicalism^  Infidelity. a^d. Fa- 
I^Btry  (the  present  Tory  and  Clerical  PdioOasamtX)  which  are 
about  to  overflow  the  land.    Amongst  the  vac^t  and  active 
masses  of  our  population  it  was  natural  that  we  shotild  find 
much  discontent  expressed  against  the  exclusive  nurseries  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Churchy  little  known  without  their 
own  precincts,  and  on  that  very  account  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented,  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
fear  and  hatred.  But  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  are  indebted  to  the  Universities  for 
a  portion  at  least  of  their  intellectual  training,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  case  would  be  different,  and  that  there 
some  knowledge  of  the  tendency  and  nature  of  these  institu- 
tions would  be  displayed.  .  Yet  even  there  we  fancied  we  de- 
tected traces  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  establish- 
jpsents  in  more  than  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  liberal 
members  ;  while  we  confess  we  were  disappointed  and  mor- 
tified by  the  want  of  accurate  views  of  the  real  bearings  of  the 
question,  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  evil,  manifested  by  a 
BBMLJOBity  of  the  speakers  on  both  sides.    The  attack.w^  iPir  • 
nDd  OB.  with  .vigour  by  several  members ;  tiiie  note  of  prai^e^- 
^aariminate  and  (in  fairness  we  must  say)  unUushing  praise^ 
was  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaif  in  the  Lordsi  and  by 
Mr:  Ghmlbnm  in  the  Commons;  Dr«  Ccqpplestone.  being  evi- 
deaily determined  to  break  a  laace  against  all  ooners^  andjat 
dl  ri^k^  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  the  body,  oneiof  wjhose 
qmamftnta  he  was ;  and  Mr*  Goulburn,  moved/by  gratitude 
or  duty,  or  the  fervent  sense  of  benefita  to  come^  to  under- 
take Ui0  defence  of  the  academic  corporation  whosei  talent 
and  energy  he  nQminally  represents.    We  shall  not  wrong 
ckber  of  these  distinguished  men  by  expressing  our  convic- 
tion  that  the  purest  tcwyism  was  also  one  of  the  virea  motriees 
m  the  occasion^  and  that  the  q|>portunity  of  abuaing'a  mea- 
sure to  which  His  Miyesty^s  Government  were  thought  to  be 
aot  altogether  un&vourablerwas  looked  upon  as  far  too  good 
lobe  ktaHp* 

The  motion  ibr  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  present 
Qtate  of  die  Universllies' was  grounded  by  Lord  lladnor.in 
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dw  Upptf,  and  h%  Mr.  ¥rymat  (M«P.  for  the  town  ctCmB^ 
bndge,  wmd  finBKify  a  |B<i<iMUi  in  the  uaivenity,)  in  th€ 
Lower  House,  i^od  the  noCarioiis  and  oiHistaot  Tiohrtioii  ^ 
theat«tetcg,theg<*YiousiiiMh4iMiijto<UMtiieeiidgw|iiA 
aft  this  dqr  are  expected  finom  the  cfairf  seniiiaiieB  of  Eogliah 
edneatieii,  and  npoBthek^eoaapeteBcjorcSBiiidiiiatknoftbf 
oorpnaAioiis  to  refimn  themadvea.    It  waa  asserted  that  the 
disliilmljon  of  feUowah^  in  the  ooDegea  waa  vicioiifl^  if  noi 
illegal;  that  the  csonatituted  anthutitka  had  uaurped  pow^os 
whichitwaa  never  intended  to  intmat  into  tfidr  hands;  that 
thecoHegea  had,  byaserieaof  aihitrafyandiinoonatitutiooa} 
enactoenta,  become  conTerted  into  nnning-bedb  of  intolcffance 
and  indolenoe ;  and  finally  it  waa  aigoed,  that  the  reckleaaes*- 
tiavi^anoe  with  which  eo/At  were  lanahed  upon  Tariooaocca' 
aiona,  waa  anything  but  calculated  to  nise  the  movalstimdard 
of  the  student,  even  auppoeing  £gr  aignaKof  s  sake  that  these 
oalfaa  were  not  in  a  nugority  of  caaea  intended  to  be  hrofcen. 
Theae  ebargea  called  up  a  host  of  Ionia  and  gentlemen^  dxh 
rical  and  lay,  who  with  the  utmost  giavity  proceeded  to  a»« 
aeit,«-^fiist,that  it  waavery  imprqier  for  Fsrhament  to  interfere 
tilth  what  waa  the  busineaaof  the  official  Tiaitore,  and  that  the 
universides  and  coUq;es  both  eouU  and  would- refons  them« 
selves:  secondly,  that  neither  pailiament  oor  the  viaiUnfi^  nor 
any  one  else,  had  any  power  whatever  of  interfering^  and 
that  the  colleges  and  uniyeraities  neither  could  nor  would 
reform  themsdvea.    Laatly,  on  a  aecond  debate  in  the  same 
noble  House,  it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Radnor's  motion  should 
be  withdrawn  till  it  should  be  seen  what  ateps  the  two  uni- 
vereitiea  would  of  themselves  take  towards  making  those  al- 
terations which,  upon  high  authority,  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  make. 

It  is  recorded  of  Gaigantua,  in  the  moat  veracioua  of  hiato- 
ries,  that  when  a  youth,  he  employed  himself  in  cairying 
water  in  sieves,  setting  oxen  to  catch  hares,  shoeing  goslings, 
fishing  for  whales  in  teacups,  hunting  needles  through  hay- 
ricks, and  the  like ;  but  the  hbtory  saith  not  whether  theae 
his  business-like  habits  raised  his  character  and  credit  much 
among  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  govern :  we  may 
thank  the  House  of  Peers  therefore  for  giving  us  fidmihr  data 


for  Bolving  tlie  intricate  problem^  how  fiur  a  people  may  be 
ineliiied  to  bear  with  such  comical  recreatioas  of  their  here*- 
ditary  mlera. 

la  the  very  Batisfactory  state  we  have  described,  the  qoea- 
txoii  waa  left  by  their  Lordships^  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Ijords 
Melbomme,  Lansdowne  and  Holland^ who  supported  the  noble 
EarPs  motion.  In  theCommons  Mr.Pryme  withdrew  hts^upcoi 
Ibe  understaocting  that  the  expediency  of  issuing  the  Commis- 
sion moved  for  hid  better  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Crown,  that  is,  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  the 
Ministry.  Though  several  speeches  were  made  before  this  re* 
suit  was  come  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  only 
person  who  appeared  disposed  to  grapple  with  the  question  in. 
the  right  spirit :  admitting  the  necessity  of  many  reforms,  he 
sdQ  rejected  all  hostile  tampering  with  the  Universities ;  a 
course  ^vvhich  not  only  renders  the  desired  results  somewhat 
more  practicable,  but  shows  also  a  good  deal  of  Christian  cha- 
ri^  and  foi^giveness  on  the  port  of  the  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  well  knows  that,  if  he  was  not  beaten  in  two  Sec- 
tions for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  it  was  neither  for  want  of 
open  nor  underiiand  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  University*.  At 
all  events  we  feel  that  something  of  a  pledge  has  been  given, 
and  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  steps  are  in  contemplation, 
by  which  the  great  bodies  to  whom  the  future  destinies  of  this 
hnd  are  in  some  sort  intrusted  maybe  compelled  to  discharge 
their  lofly  trust  with  a  little  more  regard  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  exists,  and  a  little  less  nervous  and  exclusive  anxiety 
for  certain  private  interests  of  their  own,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  the  private  interests  of  certain  individuals  of  the 
body. 

In  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  the  discussion  of  the 
questio&  when  it  shall  be  fairly  brought  before  the  country^ 


*  We  need  noi  recall  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice*s  recoDection  a  protest,  amon^  the  tiff- 
ttttofes  to  wMeh  ^ere  fonnd  admoot  all  the  names  which  mtkt  Camhndjge  sSl 
venaabte.  But  that  such  a  protest  "  against  undue,  illegal  and  immoral  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  etection  on  the  part  of  the  University"  shonld  hare  been 
odled  for  Bt  idt,  points  pretty  significantty  to  one  of  the  raischieft  which  must  be 
Tcnwdiedi  while  the  occasion  on  wMch  it  was  found  necessary  leads  to  a  shrewd 
guess  at  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mischief  to  be  removed.  The  Church  was  of 
comv  **in  danger,"  as  it  has  been  rery  freqnently  of  late,— flfom  its  own  nMm« 
fieri! 
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we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  English  universities, 
their  past  and  present  state,  and  the  reforms  which  are  re- 
quired to  make  them  really  the  Alnue  MatreSy  and  not  the  step- 
mothers, of  the  generations  that  are  to  come;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  extent,  and  the  evils  complained  of  are 
different  both  in  degree  and  kind  at  the  two  universities,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  her  academical 
sister. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love. 

With  the  peculiar  provisions  of  Lord  Radnor's  proposed  Bill 
we  do  not  mean  to  deal ;  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  it  has 
shared  the  fate  which  the  peers  seem  to  have  reserved  for 
every  measure  of  reform :  and  when  its  successor  conies,  as 
come  it  will,  it  will  on  that  very  account  be  of  a  stronger,  com- 
pleter and  more  searching  character ;  for  the  more  you  dam 
up  a  stream,  the  greater  is  the  volume  of  water  to  rush  do^^•n; 
the  more  you  bend  back  a  spring,  the  sharper  its  recoil.  Nor 
do  we  advocate  the  views  of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but 
mismanagement,  knavery  and  abuse  in  these  ancient  institu- 
tions. We  are  no  enemies  to  the  Universities,  but,  as  we  hope, 
sincere  and  earnest  friends :  we  shall  not  be  found  among  those 
who  would  condemn  them  to  indiscriminate  censure;  yet  just 
as  little  do  we  range  ourselves  with  those  whose  wide  con- 
sciences can  allow  them  to  describe  those  same  institutions  as 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  and  who,  if  anathemas  could 
do  it,  would  wither  the  sacrilegious  hands  that  are  put  forth  to 
touch  their  "  Ark  of  the  Lord/'  With  both  of  these  classes 
of  persons  we  are  irreconcileably  at  variance ; 

Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nallo  diecrimine  a^tur. 

W6  look  upon  each  as  equally  honest  and  misinformed,  or 
equally  aware  of  the  truth  and  dishonest ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  truth  cannot  and  must  not  be  served  by  the  putting  forth 
of 'falsehood,  we  hold  it  our  bounden  duty  to  step  forward 
against  the  virulent  supporters  of  both  extremes ;  saying  to 
the  one,  '*  There  is  much  good  in  what  you  indiscriminately 
"  condemn ;"  to  the  other,  "  There  is  much  evil  in  what  you 
indiscriminately  defend;"  to  both  alike,  '^  Hiis  is  too  weighty 
and  important  a  subject  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of  your 
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"  mean  and  little  party  warfare :  Hence,  avaunt !  'tis  holy 

**  ground  !'* 

And  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  what  is,  and 

what  ought  to  be,  the  object  for  which  our  Universities  exist^ 

we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  clear  away  a  misconception 

which  seems  very  generally  to  pi*evail  with  regard  to  the  si*- 

milar  establishments  in  Germany,  so  often  and  so  improperly 

selected  as  standards  of  comparison  for  our  own.     And  tlie 

remarks  which  we  are  about  to  make  may  be  prefaced  by  an 

extract  from  Mr,  Walsh's  pamphlet  respecting  freedom  of 

study. 

"  Bat  it  will  perhaps  be  said  in  reply,  '  This  sounds  all  very  well  in 
theory,  hot  in  practice  ft  could  n^ver  answer !'  Well  then,  look  at  the  way  in 
whkh  other  uniTersitiea  are  conducted.  Hear  what  Mr.  Robinson,  an 
Aaieriean*  and  therefore  an  entirely  unprejudiced  witness,  says  of  the  Ger- 
man students,  '  who  are  allowed  to  attend  what  lectures  they  pleaee,  and  ai 
few  aa  they  please.'  '  The  great  body  of  them,'  he  observes,  '  are  engaged 
in  a  course  of  silent,  persevering  study.  As  a  general  rule  they  not  only 
all  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  but  mostly  write  them  out  in  full.  They  are 
etcetediagly  ponctual ;  and  the  few  minutes  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Prafesaor  are  usually  devoted  to  mending  their  pens  and  putting  their 
papers  in  order.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  general  whistling  and  buu  of 
conversation.  The  moment  the  Professor  enters,  all  is  hushed ;  he  begioi^ 
immediately  to  read,  and  they  to  write;  sometimes  without  interruption 
tRi  the  striking  of  Ihe  dock.  In  this  way  they  hurry  frotn  one  lecture  to 
another,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  attend  five  or  six  every  day. 
There  aie  not  wanting  instances  where  a  student  has  in  this  manner  been 
present  at  /eti  different  courses ;  but  this  is  quite  rare.  They  very  gene- 
rally review  at  home  the  lectures  thus  written  down,  and  read  or  consult 
the  books  referred  to  by  the  Professor*.'  At  the  Scotch  Universities,  too, 
it  is  entirely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  young  men  whether  they  choose 
to  frequent  the  lecture-room  or  not ;  and  yet  it  is  not  found  that  any  of 
them  make  a  practice  of  absenting  themselves.  Unless  therefore  it  caa.be 
proved  that  the  minds  of  human  beings  in  England  are  differently  consti- 
tuted to  those  of  similar  beings  in  other  countries,  we  are  compelled  to 
allow  that  the  antecedents  being  the  same  the  consequents  must  also  ne» 
cessarily  correspond." — Pages  71,72. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Walsh  are  alike  in  error:  in  German 
universities  attendance  upon  the  lectures  is  enforced^  and  tjbat 
with  ten  times  the  strictness  that  prevails^  or  did  prevail^  at 
Cambridge,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  German 
universities  differ  from  our  own  in  being  professional  schook^ 

*  Robinsou's  Cuncixe  View,  &c.,  part  i. 
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ia  which  the  studies  requisite  to  the  practice  of  those.profes-* 
sions  by  which  a  livelihood  is  to  be  gained  are  sev^erdy  pdf^ 
sued.  Attendance  upon  lectures  is  enforced  by  t4ie  penem- 
ptoryrejectioii  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  place  fand 
an  {professional  men  in  Germany  are  placed  by  Government,) 
who  cannot  produce  certificates  of  diligent  study  from  ti!^ 
various  professors.  It  is  dear  that  Mr«  Kdbifison  never  aaw  • 
professcH^s  study-door  at  the  end  of  the  Semester,  besfaged  as 
it  is  with  hosts  of  students  waiting  for  the  Seh^atf  or  BEttMta^ 
(ions  of  attendance,  without  which'  fteir  St^lieat,or  i^^* 
cation  to  be  admitted  to  an  examination,  would  be  merrifessiy 
rejected  in  every  university. 

ThEvellers  spending  a  few  months  in  Germaiiy,  with  Ae 
laudable  intention  of  writing  books  upon  all  tSiey  see  and  ait 
they  do  not  see,  all  they  understand  and  all  they  do  not  tm- 
derstand,  are  very  apt  upon  arriving  in  an  university  town  to 
inquire  of  their  host  or  valet-de-plaoe  who  is  the  most  cele- 
brated professor  in  the  plaoe,  and  they  are  as  a  mailer  <if 
course  informed  that  it  is  Hofrath  This,  or  Dodor'That  To 
this  ^ntleman's  lecture^room  they  then  pay  a  flying  visit 
(technically  Hospitiren),  and  are  naturally  highly  edified  by 
the  numerous  attendance,  strict  attention  and  diligent  finger- 
kboor  of  the  students.  But  all  persons  who  know  the  Gennaii 
universities  know  that  a  certaan  class  <rf*  studies  pass  b^^  the 
name  ofBroi-studieny  bread-studies,  or  studies  by  whidi  men 
are  fo  gain  their  bread.  All  persons  who  know  these  unU 
versities  are  also  well  aware  that  these  are  almost  the  onfy 
studies  pursued  at  all ;  and  we  wiU  venture  to  assert  tbot  the 
rooms  which  Mr.  Robinson  saw  in  so  busy  and  crowded^a^rtate 
were  &ose  in  which  the  lectures  on  law  were  grvi&n.  The 
auditorium  of  a  distinguished  physiologist  like  Blumenbadi^ 
or  of  a  celebrated  theologian  like  Schleiermacher,  will  also  be 
crowded  by  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  physic 
or  divijiity :  but  let  Mr,  Robinson  ask  any  pcofessor,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  whose  subject  does  not  ftU  within  the  dan 
described,  what  is  the  average  number  of  his  hearers; 'the 
answer  wall  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  <^inion  general^ 
entertained  on  die  subject  of  German  eeal  for  knowledge.  .A 
few  stray  students  may  indeed  come  togetlier  in  his  nKHM, 
but  it  will  be  foimd  that  they  are  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
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•fielves  to  iiR  iuilversity  life^  and  are^  qualifying  themaelvep  to 
-beoame  pro£es«ors  in  philology,  tnetaphystcs  or  mathematics, 
as  tlie  caaB  may  be.  Or  the  iirofesMn:  may  chance  to  keep  a 
pleasant  hoiue,  have  handsome  daughters  and  give  agreeable 
balls  and  suppers, — ^circumstances  which  occasionally  lead  to 
stricter  attendance  at  his  lectures.  We  ourselves  ^ere  one  gC 
fomt  pupils  who  followed  the  jAilological  course  of  a  celebrated 
pnrfeaaor  in  Munich ;  and  of  the  remaining  three,  one  was  an 
Englishman,  acting  under  the  same  inducement,  and  as  little 
connected  with  the  university,  as  ourselves :  of  the  other  two, 
0Be  waa  a  young  doctor  of  independent  property  and  some 
idle  time;  the  fourth  a  rich  and  liberal  Bohemian^  who  by 
stodyiiig  at  a  foreign  university  had  forfeited  all  hopes  of  pub- 
lic employment  in  Austria,  and  who  connected  his  generous 
aqundbions  after  the  fiiture  with  the  noble  i^ecoUectians  of  the 
paat.  Schlegel  read  the  NibeUoffe  Not,  the  national  qpos  of 
Germany,  to  iive  students,  and  Maasmann  e^^oundedGrimm^a 
Gecmaa  Mythology  to  seven,  one  of  whom  was  a  ipr-eigner. 

It  ia.lne,  that  courses  of  lectures  given  graiu  {pubtiaum^, 

and  oo,  amusing  subjects,  (as  travda  in  the  East,  the  origin  of 

Qoivemiities  and  the  Uke,)  are  somewhat  better  followed  5  we 

have  aeen  nearly  two  hundred  students  in  Professor  von 

Martns^s  iectuire^room ;  but  then  he  was  delivering  one  of 

the  mostiateresting  narratrves  that  can  b^  iiiMlg^d,  the  ac^ 

Goitfitof  his  own  Vxa^  residence  among  the  Rad  Indian  tribe* 

of  South. America :  to  these  lectures  students  cixywded  mucb 

as  tbe  P^uman  badaud$  do>to  the  theatre,  when  the  Qovem- 

ment  OEders  a  representation  free  of  expmse,  and  with  just 

tibe  same  motives.  ^  Faslnon,  the  overwhefaniRg  rtpototion  pf 

an  individHal  professor,  or  a  mysterious  and  hieK>{diaatic 

mode  of  treating  questions  of  religion  and  philosophy,  may 

here  and  there  have  {»rodueed  similar  results ;  but  the  cases 

are  exoeplions  to  the  rule:  and  in  truth  are  not  Niebuhr^ 

Otfried  Mailer, .  Hegel  and  Schellitig  to  be  looked  upon  as  enr 

aeptjona  mnong  their  dass  ? 

We  ^akould  not  have  introduced  these  remarks  into  thia 

pface,.  but  for  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  clearly  paintr 

mg  out  the  radical  distinction  between  the  English  and  Ger- 

maa^miiv^atsities.  The  latter  profess  to  give,  and  do  giv0,  that 

f^yf^itw^tMin  which  is  necessary  in  nearly  eveiy  walk  of  lite  ex- 
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cept  mining  and  the  military  career;  and  these  are  only  ev> 
xsepted  because  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  in  lecture- 
rooms.  But  the  future  statesman  must  study  language^finanoe, 
history  and  political  economy  (Kameraliatik) :  the  la^yer^  the 
physician^  the  theologian  must  all  qualify  themselves  at  the 
university  for  their  futui*e  profession^  and  if  they  fail  there 
they  fail  for  ever:  they  cannot  freely  pursue  their  course;  they 
are  all  dependent  upon  some  Government  or  other  for  permis- 
sion to  practise  what  they  have  learned,  and  their  university 
character  is  nearly  decisive  as  to  their  chances  of  success.  In 
most  (we  believe  in  all)  cases  the  academical  degree  is  indi»* 
pensable. 

The  English  universities,  on  the  contrary,  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  professional  seminaries,  save  in  the  soli- 
tary instance  of  the  clergy.  The  law  is  learned,  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  or  Isis,  but  in  the  chambers  of  the  London 
conveyancer  or  special  pleader,  and  in  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster: no  academical  distinction  can  save  the  future  bar- 
rister from  entering  as  a  humble  student  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  Downing,  now  governed  by  a  clergyman,  gives  no 
lectures  upon  the  Laws  of  England,  or  has  no  undei^iniduales 
to  hear  them;  and  Dr.  Geldart's  course  on  the  Civil  Law, 
listened  to  here  and  there  by  an  intending  practttioner  at 
Doctors  Commons,  is  more  generally  looked  upon  as  a  refuge 
for  those  who  shrink  fh>m  the  harmless  terrors,  the  bruiajkl^ 
mtna,  of  a  Poll  examination  in  Arts.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  is  true,  still  continue  to  grant  the  medical  degrees  of  Doctov^ 
Bachelor  and  Licentiate ;  but  the  studies  which  entide  tiie 
candidate  to  claim,  are  notoriously  not  pursued  wiAan  tibe 
precincts  of  the  bodies  which  confer  those  distinctions';  aiMl 
whidi  insist  upon  retaining  their  privilege,  less  perhqis  fisr 
the  sake  of  the  fees,  than  in  the  laudable  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  eure  of  bodies  from  fidling  into  any  hands  whose  arOiadaXf 
will  not  stretch  so  far  as  to  the  subscription  of  the  Tltir^-- 
nine  Articles.  As  to  the  clergy,  they  have  no  other  seminaries^ 
and  it  is  therefcxre  to  Jbe  presumed  that  dieir  education  is 
gttned  in  the  universities, — ^a  point  to  whidi  wt  shall  retuxto 
on  a  future  occasion. 

It  is  here  that  we  first  meet  with  one  class  of  olQectars,-— a 
large  and  respectable,  yet  not  the  less  mistaken  class*    thtf 
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are  the  persons  who  condemn  the  nature  of  the  university 
studies^  because  they  are  not  professional ;  the  class  who  like 
useful  learning,  and  would  gladly  see  a  chrestomathic  system 
established  in  place  of  the  lumber  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Ma- 
thematics, which  are  of  no  use  to  a  young  man  on  entering 
into  life.  This  is  the  class  who  value  learning  according  to 
the  amount  of  material  produce  which  it  may  be  made  to  yield; 
who  measure  education  by  the  number  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  which  it  may  have  cost,  and  the  number  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  which  it  will  fetch  in  the  market.  Such 
a  person  is  never  reconciled  to  the  existing  order  of  things 
tin  his  son  or  nephew  attains  a  fellowship,  the  proceeds  of 
which  serve  to  justify  his  wasting  time  upon  Latin  and 
Gfreek. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  otherwise,  and  we  believe  justly.  In 
the  opening  of  the  second  book  on  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  he  who  of  the  modems  lays  most  just  claim  to  the 
title  of  *'il  gran  maestro  di  color  chi  sanno^^  thus  expresses 
himself: 


§4 


Amongst  so  many  great  colleges  in  Earope  I  find  strange  that  they  are 
all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  science  at  large. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that  bath  hindered  the  progression  of 
leamiag,  becanae  these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied  but  ia 
paaoage.  Foe  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  halii  used  to 
do,  it  ia  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring 
of  the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it." — 
Jie.  of  Learn,,  book  ii.    Vid.  Montagu,  Life  of  Bacon,  p.  xi.  and  note  K. 

So  deeply,  says  Montagu,  was  Bacon  impressed  T^ith  the 
magnitade  of  this  evil,  that  by  his  will  he  endowed  two  lec- 
tives  in  either  of  the  imiversities,  by  ^^  a  lecturer,  whether 
'^  stranger  or  Elnglish,  provided  he  is  not  professed  in  divinity^ 
^  law  or  physic^^ 

Hoiw  elem*ly  he  saw  the  real  use  and  object  of  university 
education  appears  finom  the  following  passage  from  the  same 
bocdc: 

**  If  men  judge  that  leamtug  should  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge 
wdU;.  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  ertior  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  ia 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle, 
because  it  neither  performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of 
sense  as  the  head  doth;  but  yet  notwithstanding  it  is  the  stomach  that  di- 
geileth  and  distribntetih  to  all  the  rest,  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and 
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QQiTenality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  all  professioDS  are 
from  thence  learned  and  supplied*." 

Bacon  thuB  distinctly  charges  the  system  of  his  day  with  be- 
ing too  professional.  Mr.  Priaulx^  in  the  opening  of  a  deep- 
thoughted  and  noble-spirited  book  on  National  Education^ 
thus  defines  what  education  is : 

*'  Educatiok  denotes  everything  which  furthers  or  affects  the  develop- 
ment  and  formation  of  the  character,  mental  and  bodily. 

"  Education  is  Systsmatic  or  AccinsifTAL. 

"  Education  is  1.  Ststbmatic,  and  is  a  science  or  an  art,  as  it  refers 
to  principles  or  their  application. 

"  Systematic  Education  is  the  development  of  some  or  of  all  man's 
powers,  for  the  attainment  of  a  special  or  a  general  end.  In  the  fonner 
case  it  may  be  termed  partial,  or  sometimes  frtffmUmal;  in  the  latter, 
ptrntrat  education. 

"  But  general  or  rational  education  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a 
rational  character,  i.  e.  one  whose  powers  are  fully  developed,  and  whose 
actions  are  under  the  rule  and  guidance  of  a  rational  will.  Partial  or  even 
professional  must  therefore  be  subordinate  to,  though  it  may  accompany, 
and  should  certainly  forward  general  education."— *Pftgea  i»  2. 

We  hold^  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Priaulx  agrees  with 
us  in  thisj  that  nothing  is  more  subversive  of  that  balance 
of  the  imaginative^  intellectual  and  animal  powers  which  is 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  man^  than  the  sort  of 
education  which  we  call  professional  or  special ;  above  all  in 
such  a  country  as  England^  where  each  man  is  compelled  to 
fight  his  own  way  up  to  eminence  among  active  and  numerous 
competitors.  If  pursued  alone  and  exclusively,  it  destroys 
the  remaining  faculties,  like  an  enormous  wen,  drawing  to 
itself  the  nourishment  which  shoidd  have  spread  equally 
throughout  the  frame.  Then  only  can  it  be  harmless,  when 
subordinated  to  aQ.d  superinduced  upon  a  Mider,  more  general 
and  generous  system,  harmonizing  indeed  with  all  forms  of 
'  special  education,  but  confined  within  the  limits  of  none.    It 


*  It  is  painiul  to  think  that  so  many  of  the  errors  which  Bacon  liraslised  in  ^.^ 
time  ihouid  still  remain  to  be  signslised  in  oun.  The  detects  he  notes  aie : 
I*  That  colleges  sre  all  dedicated  to  profesdons.  2.  The  stlsries  of  lecturers  are 
toosmsU.  S.  There  are  not  suiBoient  funds  for  providing  models,  instnuneniB,  ex- 
periments, &c.  4.  There  is  a  neglect  in  the  sovemors  of  consultation,  and  in  the 
mpeiion  of  ^^tion,  ss  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  smendng  the  csttn- 
bushed  courses  of  study.  5.  There  is  a  want  of  mutual  intelligence  between,  dif- 
ferent universities.  6.  There  b  a  want  of  proper  rewards  for  inquirers  hi  new 
and  m^lshoared  pans  of  leaning. 
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18  this  education  which  the  English  universities  profess  to  give ; 
and  all  their  errors  arise  from  their  losing  sight  of  this,  the 
real  object  and  sole  justification  of  their  existence. 

The  end  of  all  education,  to  use  Mr.  Coleridge^s  words,  is 
"the  {brmation  of  the  manly  charactei*;''  that  character  which 
was  exemplified  in  the  great  scholars  of  earlier  days,  the  men 
"  theoiick  and  practick,^'  the  Petrarchs,  Cervantes',  Sidneys 
and  Sinrreys  of  Europe  in  the  olden  time,  before  one  muse 
was  allowed  to  overlay  and  choke  her  sisters.  These  were  com- 
plete men ;  neither  complete  soldiers  nor  complete  scholars, 
but  a  much  higher  thing  than  either  soldier  or  scholar,  taken 
alone,  can  ever  be.  Their  studies  were  cyclic  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  tiieir  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  and  the  intellectual 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  physical  powers,  was  that  they  became 
"full  men.''  The  end  to  which  they  looked  was  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  character  as  men;  not  the  attainment  of  a 
given  amount  of  philosophy  or  classical  knowledge,  or  a  cer- 
tain mastery  over  their  horse  and  weapons.  These  things  were 
means  to  a  lofty  end, — never  the  end  itself. 

The  outward  circumstances  under  which  this  mental  and 
moral  discipline  was  persevered  in  have  changed  with  the 
changes  in  the  politicid  and  social  scheme  of  Europe;  but  the 
principle  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  might  easily 
have  found  means  to  exert  its  influence.  Unhappily,  both  in 
our  schools  and  imiversities,  the  end  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  the  means  have  been  erected  into  an 
end;  we  have  forgotten  the  god,  and  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shiped the  temple.  Most  unhappily  we  have  been  betrayed 
into  this  idolatry  by  a  degrading  and  detestable  motive,  and 
one  whose  shadow  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  darken 
the  sanctuary, — ^idolatry  to  the  means  has  been  rendered  gain- 
ful; an  evil  hierarchy  have  made  the  service  of  the  shrine  a 
source  of  profit,  and  from  this  root  of  selfishness  the  poison 
has  spread  through- every  branch  both  of  our  school  and  uni- 
versity scheme. 

Tbte  wisest  of  the  (Greeks,  who  better  than  any  race  that 

ever  existed  knew  the  meaning  of  education,  (as  the  drawing 

cut  or  development  of  the  human  character,  physical  and 

intellectual,)  placed  the  perfection  of  the  system  in  the  har- 

monkniB  blending  of  the  mental  with  the  corporeal,  tlie  luvctxii 
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with  the  yu/Avao-Tixi).  The  same  idea  pervaded  the  great 
scholars  of  our  own  middle  age^  and  Milton  was  as  good  a 
fencer  as  he  was  a  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar^ 
and  performer  on  the  organ  to  boot.  A  great  mischief  of  our 
times  is  the  attempt  to  destroy  one  branch  of  this  education, 
viz.  the  gymnastic.  Fathers  found  out  that  too  much  cricket 
and  boating  was  allowed  at  school ;  the  success  of  a  few  young 
men^  crammed  with  classical  knowledge  long  before  they  set 
foot  in  the  universities  gave  rise  to  a  false  point  of  honour,  even 
if  it  did  not  put  worse  motives  in  play,  and  thus  the  last  ten 
years  have  sufficed  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  system 
of  school  education.  Learning  is  now  become  the  sole  object, 
and  the  whole  generation  will  suffer  for  it;  it  is  a  concealed, 
but  not  the  less  dangerous,  approach  to  the  chrestomathic 
system.  For  this  evil  course  Cambridge  is  deeply  responsible, — 
much  more  so  than  Oxford.  The  nature  of  the  inducements 
to  study  held  out  before  the  young  men  of  the  former  esta- 
blishment tends  du*ectly  to  produce  the  mischievous  efiects 
which  we  deplore.  The  foremost  of  these  is  the  personal 
emulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  which  the  university 
possesses.  The  love  of  excellingy  not  the  love  of  excellence^  is 
made  the  basis  of  our  studies;  we  struggle,  not  to  obtain 
a  certain  eminence,  a  certain  honourable  distinction,  but  to 
beat  a  certain  person  or  persons ;  and  the  slang  of  the  race- 
course is  applicable  to  the  contest  of  the  Senate-house.  Our 
studies,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are  limited  to  those  sub- 
jects which  will  most  compendiously  answer  this  end ;  and 
the  result  is  equally  obvious :  the  end  once  answered,  the  stu- 
dies themselves  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  shuffled  off,  aban- 
doned and  forgotten.  The  excitement  of  victory  once  over, 
there  remains  nothing  behind  but  the  dreary  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  power  which  we  attained  for  a  temporary  and  un- 
worthy end,  and  which  we  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  much 
valuable  time^  perhaps  of  some  valuable  qualities,  which  might 
have  helped  to  form  us  into  useful  members  of  a  State,  and 
must  have  helped  to  develope  in  us  the  higher  attributes  of 
men.  Let  no  one  be  siuprised  at  this;  if  you  water  the  tree 
with  poisonous  liquids,  you  cannot  wonder  that  its  leaves  are 
sickly,  its  fruits  withered  and  bitter. 

But  this  is  not  all:  by  way  of  destroying  as  much  as  possible 
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the  generous  feeling  of  youth,  we  have  attached  to  this  personal 
struggle  a  prize  whose  attainment  becomes  almost  necessarily 
an  absorbing  object  of  interest;  we  make  a  certain  income  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  candidate.  Mark  now  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  of  evil.  The  schoolboy  intended  for 
Cambridge  becomes  habituated  to  the  consideration  of  a  fellow- 
ship as  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  to  strive,  and  which  he  can 
only  attain  by  passing  over  the  necks  of  his  competitors;  this 
becomes  the  sum  and  summit  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.  He  is 
sent  up  to  the  university  deep  in  the  technical  part  of  scho- 
larship, well  acquainted  with  all  the  passages  likely  to  be  set 
in  examinations,  practised  in  the  writing  of  alcaics  or  the 
building  up  of  Greek  iambics;  master  of  the  letter,  but  not 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  sa- 
crificed to  ti professional  or  special  education  of  the  narrowest 
kind ;  stunted  in  mind,  old  before  his  time,  and  without 
having  developed  those  physical  qualities,  the  complete  edu- 
cation of  which  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  intel- 
lectual, without  which  you  may  be  a  book-worm,  but  never 
dare  hope  to  become  a  man.  It  is  here  that  we  shall  venture 
to  appeal  to  our  experience  of  the  German  universities ;  the^ 
exclusive  pursuit  of  literatiu*e  (taking  it  in  its  wide  sense,  as  em- 
bracing all  university  pursuits,)  as  a  profession,  the  unbroken 
labour  called  for  by  the  immense  concurrence  of  competitors, 
the  early  devotion  to  learned  inquiries,  have  there  produced 
their  wretched  effects  in  full.  The  Germans  are  become  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  world,  but  the  least  maiily^  the  least 
capable  of  being  members  of  free  and  independent  commu- 
nities. Moreover,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptions,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar  Htudy'(Fach) 
the  German  professor  is  profoundly,  nay  ludicrously  ignorant. 
The  despots  of  the  country  encoui*age  this  fatal  disposition, 
this  undue  exaltation  of  book-knowledge;  they  well  know  that 
it  makes  pliant  instruments;  while  the  first  endeavour  of  those 
generous  but  mistaken  men,  who  dreamed  of  the  regeneration 
of  Germany,  was  to  encourage  among  her  students  a  love  for 
athletic  exercises.  They  failed,  not  because  the  regeneration 
was  a  dream,  but  because  they  and  the  instruments  they  had 
to  work  with  had  been  brought  up  to  be  dreamers. 
There  is  another  grievous  evil  which  results  from  this  hot- 
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bed  system.  Cvery  year  now  sends  up  to  Cambridge  ten  or 
a  dozen  young  men  almost  capable  of  entering  the  classical 
lists  with  the  best  of  the  resident  graiduate^;  with  these  schiH 
lars  competition  is  soon  felt  to  be  hopeless^  an4  n^ny  a  young 
mauj  highly  capable  of  distinguishing  himself^  is  nepelled  from 
a  career  in  which  he  is  assured  that  he  is  from  the  very  out- 
set overmastered.  Were  he  examii^pd^  not  against  individuals, 
with  a  view  to  the  first,  second  of  third  j^face,  but  against  a 
certain  standard,  as  at  Oxford  (first  or  second  class)^  this  mis- 
chievous result  would  be  avoided,  and  with  it  the  irregularity 
or  profligacy  which  are  so  often  and  so  naturally  i^  conse- 
quences \  for  the  minds  of  young  men  will  not  remain  in  idle- 
i^ess  and  inactivity;  take  away  useful  occupations^  and  they 
will  assuredly  rush  upon  those  which  are  prejudicial.  As  long 
too  as  the  universities  are  the  resort  of  men  of  various  intel- 
lectual grades,  and  various  amount  of  income,  it  will  be  doubly 
dangerous  to  drive  the  active  and  stirring  spirit  from  a  lofty 
pui^uity  and  expose  it  to  seductions, -hazardous  alike  in  a  tem- 
poral and  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

How  much  more  strongly  these  remarks  apply  to  the  noble 
and  wealthy  students  in  genen^  i^  is  needless  to  say ;  and 
thpugh  we  joyfully  bear  witness  to  the  distinctions  attained 
of  late  y^ars  by  some  of  the  aristocratic  members  of  Cam- 
bridge>  we  look  upon  the  far  greats  number  of  such  cases  at 
Gb^pr^  1^  mainly  referable  to  the  difference  in  the  systems 
described. 

13ie  tWQ  divisions  which  exhaiist  the  whole  range  of  the 
myjfjcfl/>  as  contradistinguished  from  the  gymnnstuf^  part  of 
educat|pi|,  are  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  scheme  of  disci- 
pline; the  intellectual  being  here  taken  to  involve  not  only 
the  lo^cal,  or  mere  cultivation  of  the  understandings  but  also 
the  aesthetical  or  in^aginative  faculty,  which  developes  the 
feeling  and  love  of  beauty*  W^  shall  extract  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Walsh  upon  the  Cambridge  plan  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline ;  the  moral  he,  in  common  with  almost  every  one  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject,  leaving  nearly  untouched: 

"  If  we  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  Bciences  at  the  present  day,  we 
may  divide  them,  I  think,  naturally  into  three  great  classes. 

"  Ist.  The  sciences  of  Hypothesis,  viz.  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics, 
which  consist  of  long  and  refined  trains  of  reasoningi  foonded  on  a  few 
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Oppositions  relative  to  number  and  magnitude.  In  the  case  of  Mixed 
Mathematics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  the  truth  of  certain  laws  is  also  as- 
Bomed,  which  are  concluded  by  a  process  of  induction  to  prevail  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  Still,  as  those  laws  merely  form  the  basis  of  the  subse- 
qsent  reasonings,  the  reasonings  would  equally  follow  from  the  premises, 
were  part  of  the  hypotheses  found  not  to  agree  exactly  with  experience, 
or  were  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  suddenly  altered.  And  in  this  sense  the 
wkole  of  Mathematics  is  essentially  eternal  and  immutable,  and  must  be 
qually  true  in  every  state  of  existence. 

"  2ndly.  The  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  generalizations  of  an  immense 
variety  of  circumstances  not  subject  to  our  control,  which  we  observe  to 
(nrevail  in  the  world  we  live  in,  but  which  there  is  no  proof  prevail  in  other 
remote  systems.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  divided  for  convenience'  sake 
into  three  subordinate  groups — 

"  A.  Those  relating  to  the  human  race  considered  collectively  and  in- 
dividoaily,  as  the  sciences  of  H  istory.  Statistics,  Political  (Economy,  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind. 

"  B.  Those  relating  to  inferior  organized  matter,  as  the  multiflBurious 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

"  C.  Those  relating  to  unorganized  matter,  as  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  &c. 

"  All  these  sciences  cbnsist  of  little  but  bare  inductions  from  facts,  with- 
out any  elaborate  superstructure  formed  by  the  reasoning  powers.  They 
woold  therefore  be  pariialfy  false,  were  .part  of  the  Jaws  assumed  to  exist 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  reality,  and  totally  false  if  the  system  of  na- 
ture were  suddenly  changed  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator. 

*'  3rdly.  The  conventional  sciences,  which  are  imperfect  generalizations 
of  circumstances  that  are  dependent  upon  the  fancies  of  the  human  race, 
and  actually  do  vary  most  essentially  at  different  periods  and  amongst  dif- 
ferent nations.  Such  for  instance  are  Architecture,  Languages,  and  Laws. 
Properly  speaking,  the  modern  induction  cannot  be  applied  to  these  sub- 
jects, because  we  cannot  here  conclude,  from  observing  a  circumstance  to 
prevail  in  ninety-nine  cases,  that  it  will  also  prevail  in  the  hundredth. 
Although  nature  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  invariable  and  constant  in 
her  operations,  yet  nothing  b  more  inconstant  and  inconsistent  with  itself 
than  the  human  wilL  These  sciences  therefore — if  they  can  be  considered 
to  deserve  that  name— can  only  be  said  to  be  true,  as  far  as  we  have  ac- 
tually ascertained  them  to  prevail  by  experience.  And  as  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  the  majority  of  the  facts  to  general  laws,  from  the  capricioosness 
of  arbitrary  usage,  the  exertion  of  the  memory  reqfuisite  to  retain  t&em 
becomes  much  greater. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  of  these  three  grand  classes,  the  first  calls  the 
reasoning  powers  principally  into  action;  the  second,  the  powers  of  gene- 
ralization and  induction ;  and  the  third,  the  memory.  Why  is  it  that  the 
first  and  third  are  to  be  exclusively  cultivated  by  young  men  of  talent  to 
the  neglect  of  the  second  ?  Is  it  that  the  power  of  induction  itself  is  of 
no  importance,  and  not  worthy  of  being  roused  into  vigorous  action  by  the 
stimulus    of  academical   patronage?      Few  persons  at  the  present  day 
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would  Tenture  to  assert  this.  Are  the  sciences  then  on  which  it  chie6y 
employs  itself  so  trifling  and  so  useless,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  received 
into  the  scheme  of  academical  cdocation  ?  None  but  those  who  are  blind 
to  the  wonderful  and  interesting  discoveries  made  in  them  of  late  coold 
advance  such  a  position.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  perceive  is  the  very 
recent  period  at  which  most  of  them  have  been  called  into  being.  The 
spirit  of  innovation  has  always  been  most  loudly  deprecated  in  our  Uni- 
versities, and  there  is  no  place  where  the  attachment  to  old  usages  is  so 
strong.  But  these  are  not  times  in  which  it  is  safe  to  remain  far  in  the 
rear  of  improvement.  When  the  tide  of  public  feeling  sets  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  reforms,  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  the  swimmer  who  at- 
tempts to  stem  it  will  be  overwhelmed  in  its  waves/'— Pages  103 — 106. 

The  excellence  of  mathematical  study,  as  developed  in  the 
first  class  of  sciences  here  enumerated,  is  obvious,  and  points 
it  out  as  an  essential  part  of  that  education  which  we  contend 
ought  to  be  given  at  an  university.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  its  defenders  have  strangely  overrated 
it,  by  contending  for  its  exclusive  possession  of  those  excel- 
lences, and  arguing  that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  full 
development  of  the  intellectual  man.  This  it  is  not ;  nor  is 
it  perhaps  necessary  that  all  minds  should  be  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  process.  Moreover  the  introduction  of  the 
analytic  in  place  of  the  synthetic  mathematics  (the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  calculus  of  variations,  &c.)  has 
notably  tended  to  destroy  the  advantages  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  study  of  that  science  whose  objects  are 
magnitude  and  number,  whose  process  is  pure  reasoning,  and 
whose  result  eternal  and  immutable  truth.  No  doubt  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  these  new  powers  into  the  scheme;  but 
the  necessity  arose  out  of  the  examinations  of  man  against 
man,  and  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  character  never  en- 
tered into  the  heads  of  their  champions.  But  other  studies 
have  also  been  proposed  as  likely  to  answer  the  same  end, 
better  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  contemplation  of  law,  of 
an  unity  comprehending  and  sustaining  the  different  varieties, 
and  of  a  systematic  connection  between  the  observed  pha&no* 
mena,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit,  have  appeared  to  many  deep 
thinkers  upon  these  subjects  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving 
that  intellectual  discipline  which  universities  ought  to  give. 
Psychology  (taught  in  somewhat  better  books  than  Locke's 
or  Mackintosh's)  has  had  its  patrons ;  formal  logic  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  or  companion  to  mathematics. 
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as  at  Oxford  and  in  the  various  German  universities;  physics 
and  natural  history  have  had  their  supporters.  We  cannot 
understand  why,  in  an  university,  one  should  exclude  the 
other  study;  only  we  know  that  if  the  sphere  were  enlai^d, 
and  more  freedom  of  choice  granted  to  the  student,  much  less 
exclusive  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  science  of  magnitude 
and  number,  a  change  which  we  believe  it  to  be  most  desirable 
to  introduce.  For  we  are  far  from  satisfied  with  our  experience 
of  the  efiects  produced  by  this  system  upon  the  minds  sub- 
jected to  it;  daily  example  teaches  that,  for  one  that  itmakes^ 
it  mars  many;  and  freedom  of  choice  as  well  as  freedom  of 
pursuit  is  essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  progress.  The 
man  who  stands  first  upon  the  list  of  wranglers  is  notoriously 
not  always  the  best  mathematician  (to  say  nothing  more)  of 
liis  year;  and  the  best  mathematician  is  not  by  any  means 
always  the  best  fitted  for  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  afler-life. 
How  few  in  fact  of  the  really  great  names  of  England^  even 
in  later  times,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Triposes,  compared  with 
those  whom  we  seek  there  in  vain !  In  a  body  constituted  as 
Cambridge  is,  the  unfair  preponderance  given  to  mathematics 
is  peculiarly  contradictory  and  absurd.  Our  readers  probably 
are  aware  that  in  order  to  go  into  an  examination  for  classical 
honours,  the  student  must  at  least  have  gained  the  position 
of  a  Junior  Optime  in  the  mathematical  Tripos,  an  honour 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  men  exclusively 
mathematical,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  laborious  study,  and 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time  to  obtain.  But  our  readers  are  not 
perhaps  quite  so  well  aware  that  in  a  majority  of  the  colleges 
the  feOowships  are  not  given  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  special  examination,  for  a  fellowship,  but  to  those 
who  stood  highest  in  the  university  lists.  At  any  college 
therefore,  but  Trinity  or  St.  John's  (where  there  are  such 
special  examinations)^  the  best  classical  scholar  may  very  easily 
find  himself  deprived  of  the  fellowship  which  he  would  infal- 
libly have  got  had  he  been  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  classical 
examination,  without  passing  through  the  preliminary  and 
uncongenial  ordeal  of  the  mathematical.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  a  merely  hypothetical  case;  we  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  results  have  been  such  &&  we 
describe. 
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Trinity  (and  we  believe  St.  John's  also)  makes  the  attain* 
ment  of  a  fellowship  entirely  independent  of  taking  honours; 
and  consequently  there  are  to  be  found  amongst  her  fellows 
some,  not  the  least  eminent  as  scholars^  who  preferred  sacri- 
ficing their  chance  of  distinction  in  the  classical  examination, 
to  wasting  their  hours  innoiid  Minervd  in  becoming  imperfect 
mathematicians,  and  whose  names  figure  in  the  unobtruflSTe 
lists  of  the  ol  voAAoi.  It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  whether 
Trinity  does  wisely  or  unwisely  in  departing  from  the  usual 
practice  of  the  university,  and  we  look  upon  the  whole  syatem 
of  fellowships  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  the 
universities  labour;  but  while  that  system  lasts,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  consistency  in  its  administration. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  changes  might 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  Cambridge  plan  of 
study;  we  reproduce  his  opinion,  though  we  differ  widely 
from  him  in  some  of  his  views,  and  do  not  admit  the  validity 
of  all  the  gix)unds  upon  which  he  recommends  their  intro- 
duction. 

"  The  only  stadies  at  present  panned  with  success  at  Cambridge  are 
classics  and  mathematics.  Though  they  are  both  admirably  adapted  to 
call  forth  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  still  in  the  great  world  they  are  in 
themselves  almost  entirely  useless.  In  what  I  have  called  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  the  study  of  certain  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  those 
spoken  on  the  continent,  the  direct  reverse  is  the  case.  Were  they  suc- 
cessAilly  prosecuted  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  would  become  the 
great  nursery  of  statesmen,  orators,  diplomatists,  philosophers  and  lin- 
guists, and  the  focus  of  all  the  various  departments  of  practical  knowledge, 
which  are  now  principally  cultivated  in  the  metropolis.  These  pnrsaits^ 
too,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  of  so  pleasing  a  nature,  that 
most  young  men  dabble  a  little  in  one  or  other  of  Uiem  merely  for  the  sake 
of  amusement.  If  then  the  stimulus  of  honourable  emulation  were  broaght 
to  act  on  them,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  vigour  and  ardoor 
they  would  be  entered  upon.  Now  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  insti- 
tute additional  Triposes  in  new  branches  of  learning,  and  if  this  were  done 
the  end  would  be  at  once  attained.  Such  a  step  would  be  no  hardship  or 
injustice  to  any  one;  the  new  examinations  would  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  present  ones — ^being  merely  a  means  of  distinction  open  to  bH, 
but  compulsory  upon  none.  I  firmly  believe  that,  were  this  once  effected, 
the  number  of  the  idle  and  the  dissipated  among  us  would  be  moat  enor- 
mously diminished.  Men  would  be  perfectly  ashamed  then  of  doing  no- 
thing—they would  have  no  excuse  for  their  indolence;  no  matter  what 
their  talents  and  studies  might  be,  they  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  exhibiting  them  to  Uie  world,  and  those  who  went  out  in  no 
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Tripw  at  all,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  to  every  one  that  they  were  dolts 
and  dunces.  At  present  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  youths 
pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  in  some  of  the  studies  I  wish  to  see 
introduced,  and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to 
mathematical  and  classical  pursuits.  Neither  let  it  be  said  tiiat  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  means  of  organizing  a  system  of  the  kind.  She  possesses  men 
oftbemost  philosophical  minds  and  the  most  extensive  knowledge  in  all  these 
departments  of  learning — ^many  of  whose  names  are  already  well  known  to 
the  poblic— who  would  be  able  and  willing,  if  she  chose  to  summon  them 
forth,  to  conduct  the  public  examinations  in  the  most  unexceptionable  man- 
ner. But  even  were  it  not  so,  philosophers  of  distinguished  reputation  else- 
where would,  I  am  sure,  lend  Uieir  aid  for  a  few  years  to  effect  this  object — 
and  a  few  years  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary.  For  we  should  soon 
see  a  young  academical  generation  spring  up,  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  new  system,  abundantly  capable  to  perpetuate  and  improve  it.  The 
only  objection  seems  to  be  an  absurd  jealousy  which  prevails,  that,  if  other 
pursuits  were  introduced,  mathematical  and  classical  learning  would  be  neg- 
lected. I  am  inclined  however  to  think  that  the  loss  in  that  way  would  not 
be  great.  Nobody  pretends  to  say  that  the  study  of  mathematics  has  de- 
diaed  among  us  since  the  institution  of  the  classical  Tripos.  Why  then 
should  we  suppose  that  these  two  departments  would  be  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  carrying  out  the  same  principle  still  further  ?  But  even  if  there 
were  some  dozen  or  two  of  men  prevented  every  year  from  taking  a  mathe- 
aatical  or  classical  honour,  this  disadvantage  (if  it  be  one)  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  after  young  men  have  left  school,  and 
been  placed  in  what  is  necessarily  a  state  of  comparative  freedom  at  the 
University,  the  idea  of  forcing  them  to  attend  to  their  books  by  any  disci- 
pline, however  strict,  is  perfectly  idle.  The  utmost  that  can  be  effected, 
is  to  bold  out  every  inducement  to  them  to  do  so,  by  exciting  their  emula- 
tion, and  rewarding  their  industry.  Were  the  present  plan  adopted,  new 
and  interesting  fields  of  distinction  would  be  opened  to  their  view;  and 
what  is  even  now  studied,  but  with  a  degree  of  listlessness,  arising  from 
the  feeling  that '  it  won't  come  in,'  nor '  tell'  for  their  degree,  would  then 
be  devoured  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  ambition. 
I  would  propose,  therefore,  to  institute  five  new  Triposes,  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  at  present  existing,  in  the  following  subjects : 

Ist  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Political  (Economy,  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Philosophy,  and  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind. 

3ndJy.  Natural  Hbtory  in  all  its  branches. 

3rdlT.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  &c. 

4thly.  The  principal  Oriental  Languages,  and 

5thly.  The  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe ; 
doing  away,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  present  necessity  for  obtaining  a 
mathematical  honour  before  the  student  can  sit  for  a  classical  one.   It  may 
be  thought  that  each  of  these  divisions  embraces  a  wider  range  of  matter, 
than  could  coDveoieotly  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  of  a  single  indi- 
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vidual.  But  those  who  know  the  gigantic  exertions  which  are  freqnentlf 
made  hy  candidates  for  honours  under  the  present  system,  and  are  aware 
of  the  vast  sweep  of  reading  required  for  a  Senior  Wrangler's  degree,  and 
the  long  list  of  authors  which  mast  be  carefully  digested  by  a  Captain  of 
the  classical  Tripos^  will  agree  that  there  would  not  be  more  to  be  accom- 
plished than  might  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected  from  the  diligent  and 
industrious  student.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  defended  by  its  antiquity.  Those  who 
cried  out  against  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  in  Henry  VIIIdi*t 
time,  and  those  who  wished  in  the  last  century  to  exclude  the  Newtonian, 
in  favour  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  had  much  stronger  arguments  ia 
their  favour  than  any  sticklers  against  innovation  at  the  present  day." — 
Pages  106—110. 

The  study  of  the  classical  authors^  when  conducted  upon  a 
proper  plan^  is  highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  two 
mental  powers ;  all  language^  philosophically  studied,  \&  cal- 
culated to  educate  the  logical  faculty;  as  it  is  studied,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Walsh  in  the  subordinate  position  which  he  assigns 
to  it.  But  classical  studies  educate  a  higher  faculty  still.  The 
imaginative  or  sesthetical  faculty — one  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance to  man  as  the  logical — can  be  compendiously  culti- 
vated in  scarcely  any  other  way,  without  at  least  degenerating 
into  a  merely  professional  power.  But  in  England  and  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  this  use  of  classical  study  is  utterly 
unrecognised.  A  know^ledge  of  certain  plays,  certain  dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  treatises  of  Aristotle,  or  orations  of  Demosthenes 
is  what  we  call  classical  knowledge.  The  consequence  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is,  that  we  can  construe  difficult  sentences 
that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  an  Alexandrine  g;ramma- 
rian,  and  racked  that  word-machine  the  head  of  a  Dutch 
commentator,  or  that  we  can  write  hendecasyllabics 

That  would  have  made  Qoinctilian  stare  and  gasp  $ 

but  the  spirit  of  the  original  never  transfers  itaelf  to  ub,.  We 
neither  find  the  beauty  of  form  which  breathes  from  evesyMiie 
of  Sophocles,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  nor  are  we  mwle 
to  feel  that  that  form  is  something  wUoh  belongs  to  our  own 
minds  as  men,  and  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  oultiMte 
and  devdope.  The  most  dangerous  and  fata)  error  of  ouy days 
iis  the  neglect  of  this,  and  the  undue  elevation  of  the  logical 
pow^r.  The  Greeks  deified  beauty;  we  shut  our  eye»  upoft 
her  altogether,  or  when  wc  contemplate  her^  contemplate  ktr 
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with  the  gaze  of  an  anatomist  e  we  should  break  a  statue  of 
Hieidias  to  pieces  in  order  to  see  how  the  artist  smoothed,  or 
laid  the  paint  and  gilding  upon  the  marble.  We  count  the  ana- 
paests of  the£lectra,and  flatter  ourselves  thatwe  feel  the  poetry 
of  Sophocles.    This  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  our  system  of 
erammitig  for  examinations.     We  remember  well  an  instance 
in  point.     A  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen^  feeling  that  the 
higgler  aims  of  philology  were  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  our 
merely  grammatical  system,  projected  a  Review  which  might 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  scheme.    A  few  numbers  appeared 
under  the  tide  of  the  '^  Philological  Museum/'  and  were  de- 
voted to  the  loftier  questions  of  philosophy,  mythology  and 
art,  arising  from  the  study  of  particular  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, or  to  points  of  history,  law,  &c.  belonging  to  various 
classical  periods;  nor,  in  a  fair  proportion,  were  merely  critical 
treatises  wanting.    The  pages  of  the  Review  were  adorned  by 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  and  other  eminent  scholars 
bofli  of  Germany  and  England;  yet  after  seven  or  eight  num- 
bers it  died,  out  of  sheer  inanition.     Shortly  before  this  con- 
summation, on  mentioning  the  Review  in  the  presence  of  an 
ondergraduate  of  considerable  classical  pretensions,  we  were 
annoyed  at  hearing  him  say,  <^  Oh,  I  never  read  that;  it  is  of 
no  U8e\  there's  nothing  in  it  that  ever  comes  into  an  examina- 
tion:" be  afterwards  took  the  highest  classical  honours  that 
Cambridge  has  to  bestow.     We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  we  are  convinced  of  this  gentieman's  being  far  from  sin- 
gular in  his  opinion,  and  equally  sorry  for  the  Ught  which  it 
thro^ws  upon  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  classical  education. 
The  moral  discipline  which  a  university  should  exercise  is 
clearly  the  most  important  of  its  functions.     Receiving  the 
youth  at  his  first  entrance  into  manhood,  and  guiding  him 
through  the  dangerous  passages  of  his  initiation,  the  institu- 
tion has  an  awful  responsibility  cast  upon  it,  both  towards  God 
and  man;  towards  Him,  a  member  of  whose  spiritual  kingdom 
it  may  arm  for  the  struggle  with  the  world ;  and  towards  the 
State,  a  member  of  whose  visible  community  it  is  to  train  up 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.   It  is  here  that  every 
engine  should  be  put  in  requisition,  every  influence  exerted. 
We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  means  which  have  been 
adopted  for  this  purpose. 
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The  most  important  auxiliarjr  is  that  point  of  honour  whiek 
exists  among  all  persons  collected  in  classes^  and  pikrticulariy 
among  the  young.  By  working  with  and  upon  this>  the  most 
valuable  results  are  obtained.  And  as  far  as  this  goes^  we 
believe  it  to  be  highly  effective  in  Cambridge, — so  effective  in- 
deed as  to  rescue  the  great  bulk  of  the  undergraduates  from 
certain  mischiefs^  which  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon 
the  system  of  discipline  pursued.  And  this  point  of  honoor 
it  is  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  distinguishes 
the  class  of  English  from  that  of  Grerman  studeilts,  among 
whom  (in  despite  of  their  unshorn  locks,  long  moustaehios 
and  bloodless  duels,)  it  is  at  the  lowest  possible  pitch;  al- 
though in  most  of  the  German  universities  freedom  from  re- 
straint is  carried  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as 
beneficial  either  to  the  body,  the  individual  member  of  it,  or 
the  town  where  the  university  may  chance  to  be  located. 

But  though  the  university,  as  such,  must  stand  towards  the 
student  in  the  relation  of  a  state,  having  authority  to  establish 
laws  whose  object  must  be  to  make  the  individual  feel  tbat  he 
is  subjected  to  a  certain  discipline,  it  is  essential  that  those 
laws  should  be  rational,  and  perceived  to  be  so  by  those  on 
whom  they  are  enforced;  that  they  should  be  invariable,  and 
utterly  independent  of  the  caprice  of  those  who  administer 
them;  above  all,  that  they  should  be  of  that  nature  to  render 
the  interference  with  the  student's  liberty  just  such  as,  and  no 
more  than,  will  produce  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  At  school 
the  freedom  of  the  youth  is,  and  should  be,  entirely  restrained; 
he  must  be  in  other  hands  till  capable  of  acting  (that  is,  wilUng 
rationally)  for  himself.  The  university  is  the  place  where  he 
should  learn  to  use  that  freedom,  in  obedience  to  the  Isws 
which  the  academic  body  propounds  for  the  guidance  of  its 
members,  before  they  come  to  form  a  part  of  that  greater  com- 
munity, where  their  subjection  will  be  to  the  law  of  God  and 
th«  laws  of  the  state  alone. 

The  means  by  which  the  English  university  attexnpta  to 
impress  these  things  upon  the  student's  mind  are  restraints 
of  various  kinds.  Thus  she  compiels  him  to  the  wearing  a  par- 
ticular dress,  die  entering  a  particular  house  or  cdDeg^,  the 
appearing  at  stated  hoiu*s  in  stated  places,  and  to  varioM  aXktr 
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and  siiiiilar  regulations^  whose  object  is  to  remind  him  of  the 
subordination  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  subjected  himself. 

But  here  it  appears  to  us  that  both  the  university  and  the 
ooUegea  are  inadequately  provided  with  the  machinery  proper 
for  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  whole  system^  as  it  exists, 
is  either  inefficient,  and  therefore  despised  for  want  of  dignity 
and  authority;  or  it  is  troublesome,  meddling,  dealing  with 
details,  and  personally  inconvenient  and  annoying.  The  uni- 
Tersity  confines  its  attention  to  the  police  of  the  town;  it  pre* 
vents  notorious  and  open  disorder,  and  its  court  and  its 
poniahments  are  merely  the  means  of  preserving  the  pubUc 
peace,— except  indeed  in  one  case,  which  legislation  had  better 
never  meddle  with  at  all,  but  leave  to  moral  feeling.  On  the 
0tber  hand,  in  most  of  the  coUeges  a  Uttle,  petty,  vexatious 
fljalem  of  interf4»«nce  prevails,  which  places  capricious  and 
innesponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  executive,  and 
whic^  in  nine  cases  out  often  unites  the  governed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  governors,  enlisting  the  high  spirit  and  point  of 
honour  gainst,  instead  of  on  the  side  of,  the  restrictions  im- 
posed* Young  men,  whose  situation  at  the  university  is  a  iree 
one,  (and  must  be  so,  if  the  university  is  to  be  of  any  use  to 
them  at  all,)  will  not  submit  to  be  dealt  with  like  children;  the 
stiong-minded  will  oppose  themselves  to  the  system,  at  their 
own  great  moral  risk;  the  weaker  and  less  independent  will 
perhaps  be  gi'adually  drilled  into  schoolboys,  to  their  own 
great  degradation  and  the  general  disadvantage.  Yet,  with 
the  esBception  of  one  or  two  colleges,. we  believe  Cambridge 
to  stand  upon  a  far  better  footing  than  Oxford  in  this  respect; 
and  we  look  upon  the  waat  of  any  real  and  steady  authority 
in.  the  German  imiveraities  as  one  of  the  veiy  worst  features 
lA  their  scheme;  because  the  university  has  been,  and  in  some 
Qonnan  states  still  is,  less  under  restraint  than  the  commu* 
nitj^  at  large,  instead  of  being  more  under  restraint;  because 
the  imiversity,  instead  of  having  its  own  laws  and  restrictions, 
in  addition  to,  and  preparatory  for,  the  laws  of  the  community, 
has.  had  its  privileges,  inoonsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which,  though  necessary  in  the  time  of  the  2iunftey 
guiUs  or  companies,  are  mere  contradictions  in  a  system  of 
oantraissod  government,  where  the  power  resides  in  the  state, 
aadiiot  ia  it^  compooant  atoio*  h^  corporations* 
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The  necessity  of  entering  into  some  one  house  or  college 
is.  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  TSnglmh  univeraities 
from  all  others^  and  is  paralleled  only  by  the  practice  of  certain 
Boma^  catholic  seminaries  for  the  formation  of  priests;  hav^ 
ing  arisen  by  gradual  usurpation^  for  similar  ends,  and^asfvv 
are  convinced,  with  similar  evil  results. 

The  restriction  to  appearance  in  stated  places  at  stated  hoiin 
is  to  be  looked  at  in  various  lights.  In  addition  to  the  general 
otgect  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  measure  of  police,  serving  as  a  muster  or  roll-call ;  or  it  may 
be  represented  as  subsidiary  to  general  or  to  religious^  instruc- 
tion. The  three  forms  under  which  it  is  known  in  the  cdl^ea 
at  Cambridge  ai*e, — Ist.  Compulsory  attendance  at  lectures  ; 
2nd.  Compulsory  attendance  at  dinner  in  hall;  3rd.  Com^ 
pulsory  appearance  at  chapel  once  or  oflener  in  the  day. 
The  university,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  has  but  one 
such  restriction:  viz.  Compulsory  attendance  at  divine  service 
in  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday. 

1 .  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  many  things  can  be  taught  bet- 
ter in  lectures  than  in  any  other  way ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  things  caimot  be  taught  in  lectures  at  all ;  and  our 
experience  of  Cambridge  convinces  us  that  these  exercises 
operate  more  as  incentives  to,  and  tests  of,  private  stuc^^  than 
as  means  of  study  itself. 

The  uninitiated  will  scarcely  know  what  it  is  that  we  call 
lecturing ;  a  few  words  may  therefore  not  be  misspent  in  en- 
lightening than.  A  certain  number  of  students  meet  in  the 
tutor's  or  lecturer's  room,  with  their  books  (say  for  example 
a  Greek  play) :  the  lecturer  calls  upon  one  or  twp  of  them  in 
succession  to  construe  a  few  lines  publicly,  to  parse  cortain 
words,  to  explain  certain  laws  of  construction,  prosody  and 
the  like ;  to  Olustrate  allusions,  quote  parallel  passages,  apply 
Dawes's  Canons,  and  notice  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  as  to  systems  of  philosophy,  habits,  custoias 
and  creeds.  Five  or  six  young  men  are  thus  put  en  evetjr 
day,  and  the  lecturer  corrects  them  as  they  proceed,  points  out 
the  various  matters  to  be  observed,  and  supplies  the  want  of 
knowledge  which  the  student  may  happen  to  show.  Or,  in  a 
mathematical  lecture,  the  tutor  will  put  on  some  one  atadent 
to  solve  a  problem  openly ;  or  he  will  propose  one  (a  deduetioo^ 
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equiiiion,  series  or  the  like,)  to  the  whole  lecture-room,  accom- 
panying  it  with  such  remarks  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  leav- 
ing its  working-out  to  the  individual  students*  Now  this^ 
tluyQgh  certainly  not  all  that  is  required  to  make  good  scholars 
or  mathematicians,  seems  to  us  all  that  can  well  be  done  in 
kcture-rooms :  one  lecturer  will  no  doubt  do  it  better  than 
another^  but  this  is  an  accident  common  to  all  systems  in  all 
places  :  such  lectures  as  ThirlwalPs  on  Aristotle,  or  Airy^s  on 
Optics,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
German  plan,  so  much  praised  by  Mr.  Walsh,  is  very  different 
from  our  own.  During  the  hour  of  lecture  the  student  learns 
nothing :  he  is  obliged  to  follow  the  speaker,  who  begins  at 
the  beginning  and  goes  on  to  the  end,  uninterrupted ;  he 
writes  down  with  the  utmost  rapidity  all  that  falls  from  the 
lips  of  the  lecturer,  and  it  is  at  home  and  in  private  that  he 
first  studies  the  Heft  or  copy  thus  made.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  all  cases,  save  those  of  experimental  science,  he  would  be  far 
better  employed  in  studying  a  book  written  by  the  same  pro- 
fessor, deliberately  corrected  and  carefully  revised  for  printing. 

The  only  real  advantage  possessed  by  the  German  student 
over  our  own  is,  that  he  can  choose  his  professor  wherever  he 
pleases :  he  is  not  obliged  to  hear  one  more  than  another, 
although  he  must  hear  some  one  or  other.  He  may  study 
hw  at  Heidelberg  with  Thibaut;  thence  he  may  start  to 
Berlin,  and  place  himself  under  Savigny  or  Eichhom ;  and 
be  may  wind  up  his  course  at  Gbttingen  under  the  guidance 
of  Mithlenbruch  or  Albrecht.  All  that  he  is  obliged  to  do  is, 
to  show  that  he  has  attended  some  one  of  the  number;  and 
when  he  feels  capable  of  standing  the  trial,  he  may  come  with 
his  certificates  in  his  hand,  and  demand  from  any  university 
tkot  it  shall  examine,  and  promote  him  to  his  Doctor's  degree. 
Even  those  students  whom  the  will  of  a  despotic  State  confines 
to  the  frequenting  of  particular  universities,  are  at  liberty 
when  there  to  attend  what  professor  they  will,  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary,— a  course  which  leaves  the  learner  a  freedom  of 
pursuit,  highly  advantageous  to  himself;  and,  by  introducing 
a  strong  spirit  of  competition  among  the  professors,  tends  to 
ensure  learned  and  really  instructive  lectures. 

Now  all  this  we  cannot  do :  we  belong  to  a  pai*ticular  Col- 
lege,  a  particular  Side,  a  particular  Year;  and  we  must  hear 
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the  lec^ii^s  appotnted  by  tM  college  for  the  aide  ond^tbe 
jtwrj  Tru^  we  maj  migFite  from  Oxford  to  Canbridlgfl,  \ar 
Oambridgie  to  Oxford^  and  upon  a  certificate  of  good  oeiidwi 
(benedeeemt)j^e  one  amversily  wiH  acoept  of  tfaeieaidttm 
eertifled  by  the  other  as  part  of  itaowa  statutable  period  c  faul 
1^  vemoving,  the  chances  of  a  feUowship  are  nsuaUy  nuidi 
weakened^  and  students  do  therefore  not  remoire.  Nor  ^k 
mi^ating  from  one  ooBege  to  another  at  all  a  usiuA  pomctwe 
cither  at  Oxford  or  CaBibri<i^.  Hence  principally  ameathif 
necessity  of  an  expentsive  system  of  pniMi^  UdHany  uiihiia«ii 
in  the  Oerman  univenoties^  save  to  students  CFamming  Sm 
degrees-;  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  with  them^  but  in  Ssfik 
universal  with  us  at  Cambridge,  where  the  homnr-degmift 
accompanied  by  a  personal  struggle,  and  the  perfiomlfitniggiff 
m  envenomed  by  the  pursuit  of  selfish  private  interest.     • 

2r  The  system  of  dining  together  in  hall^  and  bring  *tiiem 
niAfked,  is  purely  matter  of  convenience  in  a  country  whece 
there  are  no  tables  d^hoie,  and  where  the  habit  of  seni&ig  U^ 
thje  next  cook^hop  for  a  dinner  does  not prevasl :  italaa te« 
nisfaes  a  compendious  method  of  ascertaining  Ae  preaeooe  of 
tile  undergraduates  in  college,  throws  difficulties  in  tbe  W17 
of  visiting  such  places  as  Newmarket,  and  has  tiie  great  a<t» 
vUnllagie  of  rendering  easy  tlie  formation  and  cultivafticm  of 
valuable  intimacies.  It  has  also  a  strong  tendency  to -ifostar 
the  eiiprit  de  corps  which  the  existeiice  of  separate  ccdleges 
givto  rise  to,  atid  which  may  be  guided  to  beneficial  cuds. 
These  ^vv^irtcty  though  of  considerable  antiquity  in  on*  own, 
are'  neariy  unkflown  in  all  other  universities ;  and,  ^iien  they 
^o  exist  abroad,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  charitable  foUnAi- 
tkxns  (siaarships,  eervitorships)  for  poor  students.  Such  -is 
tile  case  with  the  Canvid  at  Leipsig  and  other  tmiveraitieaof 
Mcient  foundation,  being  sometimes  a  pecuniary  allowsaaoeiy 
iMit  more  generally  a  common  table  for  nivch  studeiits  w^are 
admitted  to  the  privilege.  To  this  arrangement,  as  it  exists  «t 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  we  see  no  grounded  objection. 
-  5.  Not  so  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  ^apeVoike^ 
the  exclusive  and  least  defensible  practices  of  our  Eog^h 
universities,  and  one  which  when  mentiomed  in  fomgii'laMh 
invariably  gives  rise  to  a  shout  of  derisioh.  We  are>*wdl 
aware  that  many  persons,  whose  talents  and  charhcter  entitie 
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dMm  to  the.  highest  respect,  cyiflfer  frouLus  upon  this  points 
we  knent  it, — not  for  our  own  sakm,  for  we  «re  suf^rted  in 
ewvievr  bjrme&  of  equal  t«ient8>  and  as  porefuid  upright  dia* 
laettf  ^  birt  ve  lament  it  because  their  influence  will  tend  to 
Mliwdwhat  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  necessarjr  reibnns 
inour  eoUege  system*  It  is  not  alone  because  the  syaton  is 
based  upon  a  narrow  and  exclusive  pciicj,  and  a  determine- 
tisn  tofpske  the  universities  j7ri€»%,  that  we  ol^ect  to  it*  We 
hate  watched  its  effects ;  we  have  ourselves  suffered,  and  seen 
ottemsuflisr,  fivmi  the  habitual  desecration  of  a  service  which 
eught  to  be  rdigious,  and  is  converted  into  a  muster.  We 
h»e  seen  tlie  masses  of  students  collected  in  the  chapel,  some 
dmaken,  many  tired,  most  inattentive,  even  noisy  when  the 
noabers  shielded  the  individual  culprit  from  observation.  We 
have  seen  the  anxious  Dean  rising  from  his  velvet  cushion  to 
detect  the  whisperers,  the  indignant  Tutor  ruriiing  from  his 
eleraled  seat  to  lay  hands  upon  the  loud  laugher6,-^and  this 
hiutbeea  at  Trinity,  on  Sunday  eveniiig,  in  tixe  chape],  while 
ikt  soienm  service  of  our  church  was  proceeding,  and  the 
oallege-eerFftnt  was  pricking  down  the  names  of  the  unimly 
tnditary,  that  those  who  were  not  there  helping  to  swell  the 
chaivs  of  diaovder  might  be  markied  out  for  punishmenU  We 
have  seen  the  catholic  peer  listening  to  a  service  which  be 
deems  herstteel^  and  hove  reflected  that  it  was  to  his  inde.*^ 
poMknce  of  the  university  degree  that  he  owed,  the  Ubert^f 
to  be  present  at  all;  and  that  few  dissenters  of  any  other 
clsfls  could  be  partakers  m  the  advantage  which  he  enjoyed* 
of  seeing  the  uses  to  which  we  of  the  reformed  Church  of  Ern- 
ghnd  put  our  leligiotts  ordinances.  And  all  this  basfiUed 
U8  notn>nly  with  sorrow,  but  with  well-grounded  apprdieuH^ 
leet  the  university,  to  which  we  look  with  affectionate  remeiaft* 
hnac^  ^AouU  be  weakening  the  deepest  foundations  of  Uwe 
nuuily  eharacter,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  up  a  store,  ef 
hostility  which  may  one  day  sweep  her  away,  by  a  practice 
which  iiMlisposes  many  of  her  truest  friends  to.step  forward 
at  her  defenders.  We.  am  informed  that  at  some  c:t>lleges 
(happy  are*  we  to  be  able  to  say  not  ia  all)  attendance  at 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  enforced  by  penalties. 
Inrihe  case  of  the  mayority  of  students  this  is  utterly  inde- 
faoaiUe^    In  the  case  of  those  who  may  be  preparing  for  the 
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ministry,  the  unirwrity  ha9  a  right  to  compel  such  attend- 
aace ;  it  \»  pairt  of  the  holy  courge  to  which  aueh  stodoi^ 
have  devoted  themselves  |  and  if  such  students  have  devokd 
themselves  for  the  sakeof  gaining  or  keepmg  a  Ielbw8)iip^4^ 
for  any  other  worldly  advaxitagevprospective  or  mpossessioQi 
the  blasphemy  and  the  sm  are  upon  their  own  heads  \ 

So  ranch  for  the  colleges ;  the  university  professes  to  com- 
pel its  members  to  attend  divine  service  at  St  Mary'a  on 
Sundays,  but  thia  theoretic  compulsion  is  not  and  cannot  b^ 
practically  enforced.  In  earlier  times  there  weue  markcrsJin  St. 
Mary's  too,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  execute  their,  fuao- 
tions,andall  the  evidence  that  yet  remains  of  the  system  is  the 
habit  of  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  or  the  Pi-octors  rf  lecommesuliiig 
such  undeigraduates  as  they  may  meet,  on  their  way. to  the 
university  church,  to  ''  turn  them  behind  th^i^^'  and  ac- 
company theuL  to  the  sermon,  a  comphaace  whidi  usually 
ends  at  the  church-door,  where  the  path*  of  the  dignitary  and 
his  unwilUng  follower  part.     No  doubt  many  of  the  young 
men  do  attend,  especially  whm  a  man  disttnguidied  for  grat 
learning,  eloquence  or  virulent  sectarianism  is  appointed  to 
preach.    There  are  a  good  nmnber  of  clergymen,  who,  in  the»^ 
trical  phrase,  draw  a  good  house,— whether  to  edi&calkm  or 
not  is  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts;  but  we  have 
witnessed  a  scene  in  St  Mary's  which  was  onfy  to  be  parat 
Ided  by  some  of  the  scandalous  occurrences  of  another  as- 
semblage ;  there  was  indeed  no  o-owing  like  cocks  <M-bki^B^ 
like  goats ;  but  coughing  and  shuffling  were  Uberally  employed 
by  the  undeigraduates  to  put  down  a  most  learned  and  apo- 
stolical preacher,  the  length  of  whose  sermon  trenched  upon 
the  hour  of  dinner;  and  the  graduates  in  the  pitof  thischuiti, 
whose  galleries  so  distinguished  themselves,  seem  to  have 
been  very  generaUy  of  opinion  that  « it  served  Mn  Hffe 
nght;'^  and  so  it  did— for  casting  pearls  before  swine! 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  evils  of  our  ^atcm, 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pursue  the  investigation  to  tbe 
cause  from  whidi  thpse  evils  have  flowed ;  and,  in  despite  <jf 
the  misrepresentation  and  obloquy  tt>  which  our  opimons 
may  possibly  expose  us,  we  are  determined  to  utter  tb«n 
freely  and  fuUy.  We  assert  then  titat  the  root  of  all  the  mis- 
chief is  to  be  found  in  the  continued  efforts  of  the  clei^  to 
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pet  tlife  «nivefsrt!e«  (and  indeed  ali  education)  into  their  own 
hands, — efforts  begun  in  the  earliest  periods,  canied  on  \nth 
varioas  dvent,  bat  never  dbandoiied  till  crowned  Mith  com- 
plete ftnd  most  deplomble  success.  From  the  character  thtis 
impressed  upon  the  noiversity,  all  the  changes  which  havie 
taken  place  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  are  inevitable  co^ 
FoUarieft. 

-  Originidly,  like  afl  other  universities,  Cambridge  was  a 
volttntaorf  associalion  of  professors  and  students ;  at  an  eoriy 
period  however  it  had  its  academical  form,  its  degrees  in 
vai4oUa  feculttes,  Ac.  It  was  still  a  collection  of  laymen  and 
clergymen,  but  a  collection  in  which  the  clerical  portion, 
arm^  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  papacy,  were  likely  enough 
soon  to  become  an  overmatch  for  the  laity.  From  the  sta^ 
tiites  and  other  legal  documents  of  this  period  it  appears  that 
every  pbnson  upon  taking  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  swore  id 
ktqp  up  his  regency  for  a  definite  period,  i.e.  to  take  a  house 
or  hostel,  admit  a  certain  number  of  students  to  lodge  and 
boaid,  and  lecture  them  in  the  books  then  used  in  the  various 
factilties.  The  form  still  subsists,  the  substance  has  vanishedi 
Every  Master  of  Arts  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  (in4 
eluding  Mr.  Goulburh)  has  solemnly  sworn  to  keep  up  his  re4 
gency :  how  many  of  them  at  this  day  know  even  the  mean^ 
ing  tX  the  words  to  which  Aey  swore  ? 

It  is  clear  that  while  things  remained  in  this  state  the  utii-^ 
vereity  would  still  be  rather  lay  than  clerical,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
tain importance,  and  preponderant  importance,  which  always 
acoompanied  a  catholic  hierarchy:  tlie  clergy  therefore  set 
about  remodelling  our  institutions,  and  the  way  in  which  tliis 
was  managed  was  by  the  establishment  of  colleges,  holding 
out  such  advantages  to  the  students  as  speedily  to  withdraw 
tbem  finom  the  less  fortunate  hostels.  Gradually  the  latter 
declined,  and  with  them  the  influence  of  the  laity;  fellowih^ 
had  already  corrupted  the  university, — ^fellowships  tenable 
only  by  deiTgymen,— fellowships  yet  coupled  with  the  celibacy 
which  reveals  their  priestly  and  Romish  origin.  At  last  the 
oolieges  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  a  by-law  passed,  by  which 
no  undergraduate  was  and  is  allowed  to  become  a  member  of 
the  tmiversity  without  entering  at  some  college  or  other.  By 
this  provision  the  Academic  institution  is  utterly  destroyed. 
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and  for  the  university  is  substituted  a  collection  of  colI<*geir. 
But  ^liis  wa4  necessary  to  the  proposed  usurpation ;  for  the 
umversity:  is  lay  «iidxlericiil>  the  coUegea  are  exclusively  cle^ 
mAl  r  and -for  the  soke  of  upholdiiig  this  dl«rkaliiioiii>]i<dythfr 
solenin  oath  Trfaich  Mr.  Goulbora  haft  lakes  t»  eipves^^/Sm« 
bidden  to  be  kept. 

Changes^  aimed  at  the  same  mark,  were  speedily  introduced 
into. Uie, legislative  body.  By  the  anciesat  custom  of  the  .uui- 
yeraity  the  power  of  making  laws  resides  in  the  whcde  bodjr 
bf  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  assembled  ib;  their,  two 
Houses^  viz.  the  Regent  House^  consisting  of  Mastevs  oI^Ims 
than  five  years'  standing ;  and  the  non-Regent  House^  con* 
taining  the  Masters  who  have  passed  that  period.  By  them  all 
tmiversify  c^Scers  were  originally  eketed  froia  the  hfody  at 
large^  and  mostly  for  one  year  only  ^  aconstitutioii  which  eihcp 
tiially  prevented  any  imdue  encroachment  txpon  the  part  of  Iba 
^hvgy*  It  was  therefore  annihilated  by  royal  authority/-*- 
that  authority  to  which  we  now  anxiously  .look  for  its  resti- 
intson.  Oradually  the  Vioe-Chancelkir>  practicajly  the  higbr 
^st  executive  officer  o(  tiie  university^  (for  ihe .  ChanreUpr, 
always  a  noble  dr  royal  personage^  is  of  reaHy  little  iBipuly^- 
aixce^)  instead  of  being  taken  indiscriminately  fhim  atttong 
•the  Doctors  and  Masters,  was  always  to  be  one  of  the  Heads 
«f  Houses,  that  is,  a  collegiate  fiinctionary,  and  in  nine  oases 
out'  of  ten  a  cl^^yman;  and  latterly  he  Ims  be»i  appoioted 
by  the  Heads  themselves  from  amon^  themselivei^  by  mwosii  af 
rotation^  which  was  never  ikifiinged  upon  iSB.  one  Wbenl'rief- 
gyman.  accidentally  became  Master  of  a  college,  since  wbidi 
potftentons  oeeiurence  Dr.  Lamb  haa  twice  or  thrice  baid  the 
lievioiir  of  being  rt^eeted  firom  his  turn.  .(   ,...>.^/, 

A  similai^  plan  hsa  been  pursued  with  respect  to  att  ^odnsr 
'  ofiioers  of  the  university,  tlte  ftinctions  of  sbme  6f  whbur^^ 
the  Auditors,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  welt-^bcSnj^. 
As  one  specimen  of  clerical  management  may  serve  for  an, 
we  extract  Mr.  Walsh's  account  of  the  nomination  of  the  last- 
named  officers : 

"  The  Auditors,  who  arc  meationed  Ky  that  naiu  in  ^hit  50lh  fanr  of  tke 
old  code^    The  60th  law  in  the  same  code  enacts, '  tbat  tertiM  ICaatlts 


"  ♦  Stat.  p.  30,  f  h% 
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«ntQ  bf.  deputy. annually  by  the  university  to  inspect  the  university 
•ocoqjito,  and  that  a  balance-sheet  is  then  to  be  drawn  up,  {fiat  sfat  runp 
per  modmm  dtvidemiUe,)  and  that  any  regent  whatever  n^ay  be  preisent;  if 
he  elkooses,  at  the  audit*/    The  regttlattons  ef  all  the  three  Todov  oodxfi 
i£re  tt%  ^ih^  mtm  eS^etg  except  thai  it  iB^offdend,  that  they  are.  to  be  thnee 
ia  tiK»m\mt^wad[  that  tiw  Chtuiefllor,i9  to  be  added  to  thentf.  We  may.npv9r 
take  occasion  to  obsenre  with  respect  to  the  '  Guardians,'  that  as  those 
^  of  thesa  who.  According  to  the  statutes,  ought  to  be  freely  elected  by  the 
traiversity,  are  only  fwo  in  number,  and  might  on  any  occasion  be  out- 
voted by  the  Vice-Chanceifor  and  two  Proctors,  who  ttte  aoininated  by 
tlie  Heads  of  OoUeges,  one  would  think  that^  unless  anything  verp.intf 
mM  ^my  nean  iMre  inkaded  to  be  done,  this,  lu-rangement  would  have 
■aliafied  the  autocrats  of  Cambridge.    No  such  thing.    At  the  present 
^y, there. art  no  Guardians  of  the  Public  Chest,  and  no  Auditors  what- 
ever HecUd,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  statutes  by  which  the  tJniversity 
is  pretended  to  be  governed.     Elizabeth's  law,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly 
orders,  that  these  ofllcers  are  to  be  '  elected,*  i.&  according  to  the  ancient 
•ease  of  the  word,  elected  in  '  scrutiny '  or  open  poll.    Instead  of  this  sa^ 
Mary  pnmsipn^  j^  ^ace  is  annu^ly  offered  to  the  Senate, '  that  the  tw^ 
Scn^tatorsi,  tc^tber  with  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors,  aie 
to  he  GiMurdians  of  the  Public  Chesty.'   By  the  constitution  of  the  Seiiate, 
aia  before  explained,  this  must  either  be  absolutely  rejected,  ctt  absolutely 
carried;  aind  thus  the  university  i§  placed  in  the  disagteeabM  difennnt, 
<iliier  of  ^et^miimng  that  the  Vice*Chanceibr  and' the  two  Procjtairs  lare 
mai  Ae  he  two  <i(  tin  Gaardians — which  would  be  in.  the  very  te^th  of  tli^ 
atatute — or  of  consenting  to  forego  their  privilege  of  fceely  electing  the 
remaining  two.     To  the  same  grace — by  way  of  lumping  everything  to- 
gether— are  attached  the  names  of  three  persons,  nominated  by  theCa'plrt 
to  fni  the  offices  ef  the  three  Auditors,  althovgh,  as  we  have  seesi,  tft4  Iftw 
evders'that'  these  also  ars  to  be '  elected/  And  by  Uiese  rneam^  thf  $en^ 
ia  cwafwHwl,  aithtr  ta  MSf  nt  to  the  wishes  of  thi%  Heads,  of  tp(  |hn^  t(^ 
wbole  peqffaiary  affiurs  of  the  university  into  confusion.    Attempts  have 
liern  made  tto  restore  the  statutable  method  of  election,  but  without  i^ici. 
to  the  contemptuous  language  of  Bishop  Monk, '  the  temper  orthe^hcsi- 
demical  senate  just  about  17 13  appears  to  have  been  none  of  thegentlnAf ' 
About  three  weeks  after  the  explosion  against  Bentley,  they  HimfdiA^hlpfr 
afe  tile  Btarit  h»  general,  againat  wham  ^cy  ware  incensed  /pr  not  aUfwing 
^kemam  umifiiMP  i^  their  9fim.    A  scheme  was  therefore  laid  for  having  a 
Vice-Chancellor  of  .their  own  §  :  all  these  schemes  of  course  failed,  and 
the  election  by  grace  of  the  Gaardians  and  the  Auditors  all  jumbled  up 


**  *  Stat  f,  33.  i  60.  As  this  hMt  cUuise  is  not  contradictory  to  anythinff  in  the 
Tudor  Codes,,  it  therefore  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day;  though  if  tM  right 
wcffe  mnempntd  to  be  eser«^iedf  i»  would,  no  doubt  aocauon  considerable  surphbe 
afd  oastteEaation  aneng  certain  parties. 

'*f  Sue.  pp.  157. 194,  250. 

"t  Gunidag's  €>renmita  of  ike  Umoerntjf,  p.  17. 

"  i  Ufr  qfBoitUif,  note,  page  263. 
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togetlieris  retained  to  the  present  day ;  and  as  if  the  Heads  hod  not  p<}wer 
enough  already,  a  Master  of  a  College  always  makes  one  of  the  latter 
officers.  The  Cambridge  oligarchs  cannot  even,  as  in  the  ca:se  of  the 
Esquire  Bedells,  bring  an  arbitrary  letter  of  a  tyrannical  monarch  to  bolster 
vp  their  usurpation.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  plead  in  their  ftefeiice, 
Itntthe  faacknied  eicuse  of  every  cornipt  ccMrporation,  '  that  they^are  do 
worse  than  their  predecessors/  Thousands  and  thousands  of  poimd»  .pa3» 
annually  through  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  property  of  the 
body  of  which  he  is  the  governor :  and  notwithstanding  that  the  laws 
have  instituted  two  Committees,  as  a  check  upon  him,  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole  University,  the  Heads  have  always  scandalously  prevented  tki^r 
being  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  stafeates.  Verily  it  is 
true  that  Corporations  never  blush  \" — Pages  46 — ^51. 

The  most  fatal  blow  ever  struck  at  the  independence  of  the 
university  was  the  establishment  of  the  Caputs  a  body  of 
five  individuals,  each  of  whom  possesses  an  uncontrolled  and 
irresponsible  veto  upon  every  measure  which  can  by  poasit- 
bility  be  proposed  to  the  academic  body.  This  commtitec^ 
consisting  of  a  Doctor  of  each  of  the  three  faculties  and  a 
member  of  each  House  of  Masters  of  Arts,  together  with  the 
Vii^e^Chanccllor,  exercises  the  right  of  determining  befcHre* 
hand  whether  any  particular  grace  (biU  or  motion)  shall  or 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  offered  for  tiie  ocmsideralioD  of 
the  Senate.  One  single  person  may  therefore  for  a  Mrhot^ 
year  put  a  complete  stop  to  any  measure  or  series  of  mea- 
sures whatever ;  and  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  now  always 
the  head  of  a  house,  and  neaiiy  always  a  clergyman,  aad  as 
he  im,  virtute  officii,  invested  with  the  power  of  stopping  aU 
business,  and  as  of  the  three  Doctors  one  must  be  a  Hocto/t 
of  Divinity,  and  as  of  the  two  Masters  of  Arts  (now  alwaya 
noTtiinees  of  the  Yice-Chancellor)  one  or  both  will  genem&jF 
be  in  orders,  it  is  evident  how  entirely  the  university  is  at  the 
mercy  of  one  of  its  faculties,  the  clerical.  One  thing  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  degradation  of  Ifae  body>  and 
this  was  the  formal  subjection  of  the  Caput  to  the  Yice^-Chan* 
ceUor,  as  the  Senate  is  formally  subjected  to  the  Caput ;  and 
this  was  attempted  by  Mr.  King  (the  Master  of  Queen's} 
during  his  year  of  office.  This  gentleman  (a  layman,  i&  de- 
spite of  the  laws  of  his  college,  by  dispensation  fkom  Loid 
Chancellor  Brougham,)  put  forth  the  monstrous  proposittesr 
^^  that  the  Caput  must  originate  every  grace  in  the  Senate, 
**  and  the  Vicc-Ch^cellor  in  the  Caput*'* 
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It  was  nevcrtlieless  reserved  for  his  Vico-Chancellorship  to 
furnish  a  pungent  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  Caput  may  sometimes  be  turned  against  its  wielders  when 
a  liberal  man  by  accident  straggles  into  it.  As  the  occasionwas 
fin  amusing  one^  and  at  the  same  time  instructive^  we  fed  well 
inclined  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  lay  readers.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  take  off  the  ridiculous  and 
usurped  restriction  upon  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  viz. 
the  compulsory  subscription  to  certain  articles  of  belief,  all  of 
which  had  been  uniformly  crushed  by  the  veto  of  the  Caput: 
But  Mr.  King,  who  as  a  child  of  this  generation  (by  virtue  of 
the  aforesaid  dispensation)  is  Aviser  than  the  clericd  cliildren 
of  light,  felt  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibilily  of  this  ilUberal  provision  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  smaller  to  those  of  the  larger  body:  accordingly  a  liberal 
grace  was  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Caput,  and  to  be  intro^ 
dttccd  into  the  Senate;  and  to  insure  its  rejection  there,  mis- 
sives were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  country  requesting 
the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  non-resident  Mastens 
of  Arts  to  insure  a  triumph  to  the  Church  and  a  defeat  to 
such  irreligious  and  democratic  men  as  the  Airys^  Peacocks, 
Thirlwalls,  Sedgwicks  and  Romillys  of  the  other  party.  And 
at  the  day  appointed  there  was  '^  a  gathering  of  the  hosts  to 
^  battle"  indeed !  While  the  bell  ^'as  ringing  for  the  first  con- 
gregation, postchaise  after  postchaise,  gig  after  gig,  (vehicles 
such  as  the  eyes  of  men  have  scarcely  seen  since  the  days  of 
Jehu  the  great  charioteer  that  ^^  drave  furiously,^^)  vomited 
their  clerical  freight  before  St.  Mary's.  There  was  the  lean 
curate  in  his  dirty  white  neckhandkerchief,  and  with  a  cada^ 
Terous  fiice,  from  the  fens ;  there  was  also  the  rubicund^  sho* 
vd-hatted,  long-gaitered  incumbent  from  his  fat  benefice  in 
the  North !  Mr.  King's  eyes  flashed  with  anticipated  triumph. 
Unluckily  for  him  the  Caput  was  not  sound ;  a  lay  member 
of  it  had  the  determination  to  be  honest;  and  when  the  grace 
which  was  to  be  passed  in  the  Caput  and  ignominiously 
thrown  out  in  the  Senate  was  read  in  the  former  body,  the 
cdear sonorous  Veto!  of  Doctor  Hewitt  announced  to  the 
clerical  pilgrims  that  they  might  retire  to  the  benefices  which 
tbcy  Jiad  left,  and  that  their  ^^  occupation  was  gone  !" 
This  is  all  very  w  ell,  and  was  at  the  time  extremely  co- 
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nticalf  but  Jiuppoae  <^i  Dv.  Hifrwitt  had  been  a  maa  of  Jbas 
moral  coturagie^  or  not  a  member  of  the  Caput  «t  all!  It  is  tful 
just  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  Master  of  Caitis,  to  say,  that  on  a  sub- 
sequeat  occasion,  when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  attempted 
by  the  same  Vice-Ghancdlor,  he  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Hewitt's 
ahaeaoe  to  take  his  place  in  the  C«put>  and  usehja  ¥«to  .for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Walsh  lemwrlos  respecting  Ae  Caputs 

'^  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  modern  College  of  Tribunes, 
denominated  the  Caput,  voithout  the  consent  ofeacfi  of  whom  no  measure  can 
^ven  bf  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  did  not  exiat  till  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Th4s  seems  quite  clear  from  four  separate  laws  of  the  old 
Code,  all  of  which  treat  of  the  method  of  passing  graces*.  If  such  an  in- 
stitution had  realty  prevailed  at  an  ancient  period,  we  should  certalply  ex- 
pect to  find  some  mention  of  it  here.  But  it  is  no  such  thing.  Now,  as 
none  of  these  statutes  are  dated,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  dates  of 
them  were  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  old  Code  was  compiled*  aiid 
that  they  contain  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Senate  in  an  unadulte- 
rated form.  It  appears  from  them,  that  an  assembly  could  not  be  held, 
unless  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  or  some  Doctor  deputed  by  one 
of  the  two^  officiated  as  president.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  (indeed 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  tiie  contrary^)  that  this  president  w%s  ijn^- 
veste4  with  a  negative  on  their  proceedings.  Had  this  been  the  case^  thei« 
would  inevitably  have  been  mention  frequently  made  of  it  in  the  ancieat 
code,  which  fills  ninety-four  quarto  pages.  But  it  so  happens,  that  tl^ 
only  vestige  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  veto,  occurs  in  a  law,  in- 
serted indeed  amongst  the  rest,  but  of  the  comparatively  receipt  date  of 
}4SS^  It  is  there  enacted, '  that  no  grace  concermng  the  reai4ence  or  the 
formalities  required  for  taking  a  degree  (tempus  aufformam  eoncemeuM}  he 
.ibr  the  future  proposed,  unless  it  be  previoasly  read  and  agreed  to  iathe 
presence  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  and  two  Doctors. f  Here 
we  have  a  veto  given  to  a  triumvirate,  but  expressly  limited  to  the  graces 
(or  'supplicats^as  they  are  frequently  called)  fbr  degrees;  nor  is  aiiy 
power  assigned  to  them  of  negativing  graces  of  a  general  nature.  We  faJA 
tio  such  jirivllega  given  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  the  elaborate  statute 
issued  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1549.  But  in  the  code  compiled  by  Car- 
dinal Pole,  A.D,  1557,  we  meet  at  length  with  a  regulation  '  that  at  every 
congregation  those,  and  no  others,  are  to  be  on  the  Caput,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  are  deputed  to  be  the  Caput;  and  that  any  one  of  them 
i»  to  havo  a  negative  voice\,'  There  is  notiiing  specified,  however,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  Caput  is  to  be  elected.  In  fact,  the  Cardinal  him- 
self declares^  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  prefatory  letter,  '  that  his  laws 
are  merely  to  be  observed  in  the  interim,,  until  a  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  has  compiled  new  ones  §,'  to  which  however  he  re- 
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iervet  to  Mnielf  tbc  powtff  of  fMduxg^  his  aaseat.  •  Thks  L  think,  fuiiy 
tBj^aitm  la$  «ileiice  oa  the  ppint  in  ^i^eeUoii.  . . 

"  It  apipears^  therefore,  that  we  owe  the  origioal  sketch  of  the  modexo 
Caput  to  the  Logenuity  of  the  Cardinal.  The  next,  in  point  of  time,  after 
&e  Cain^inal'B  code,  is  that  of  Qiieen  EHzabetb,  isaaed  in  1559.  It  sap 
^Dothihg  whatever  of  a  Caput,  nor  of  a  'veto'  entrusted  to  any  body  of 
mmkz  tior  iathtiv  any  mention  made  of  this  sabiact  in  the  additional  re- 
pihtiioUB^  iwued  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1562*. 
It  is  in  the  third  Tudor  code  only,  by  which  the  University  is,  or  rather 
supposes  that  it  is,  now  governed,  that  this  important  innovation  in  the 
aaeient  free  constitution  of  the  University  is  developed. 

"  The  result  of  the  41st  chapter  of  that  art&l  compilation  Lb,  that  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  practically  the  Vice-Chaacellor,.  have  the  full  and 
entire  power  of  electing  five  persons  annually,  each  qf  tafumi,  as  well  as  ifie 
Plee^  Chancellor,  has  the  fuU  and  entire  power  of  negativing  any  measure, 
thai  a  mag  he  proposed  to  bring  before  the  Senate,  even  if  every  single  mem- 
her  qf  the  Senate,  but  himseff,  intended  and  tnshed  to  vote  for  it.    In  other 
words  the  legislative  power  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  university, 
and  placed  in  those  of  certain  individuals  belonging  to  the  colleges.     It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  '  veto'  of  the  Caput  has  remained  in  full  vigour 
to  the  present  day.    Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  exercised,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  grace  for  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters  coming  before 
Che  Senate,  and  for  similar  factious  purposes  on  several  other  occasions. 
Though  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  the  existence  of  this  '  veto '  which  is 
destructive  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Senate^  as  the  kind  of  men  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted.    Elected  as  they  are,  they  must  necessaj;ily  be  the 
patrons  of  every  antiquated  absurdity,  and  the  enemies  of  all  useful  re- 
form.    Had  they  been  freely  chosen  by  the  Senate  from  the  whole  body 
of  Masters  of  Arts,  they  might  perhaps  have  done  some  good,  and  t^ey 
would  roost  probably  have  done  no  harm.    As  it  is,  they  have  been  a  most 
important  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Heads,  in  effecting  a  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  university  unparalleled,  I  firmly  believe, 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  corporation.    Their  powers  have  been  always 
exercised  for  the  suppression  of  every  beneficial  change,  and  weigh  like  an 
incubus  upon  the  talents  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  able  and  willing 
to  propose  measures  of  a  really  advantageous  iiature.    The  body  of  men, 
whom  this  tyrannical  institution  is  intended  to  thwart  and  control,  are 
not  so  young,  or  so  ignorant,  or  so  quarrelsome,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  the  college  dignitaries, 
into  whose  hands  despotic  sway  over  the  whole  university  is  thus  thrown, 
might  surely  be  contented  with  exercising  their  authority  upon  their  own 
Fellows  at  home." — Pages  29—32. 

Wc  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  by  our  limits  to  draw 
our  examination  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  to  a  close ; 
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we  shall  therefore  only  notice  fiirther  the  cnnming  sin  of  the 
clerical  usurpers,  viz.  the  exclusion  from  university  degrees 
of  all  persons  >vho  vriW  not  subscribe  certain  Canons  and  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Churchy  by  which  a  vast  body  of  Engliahmoi  fli« 
annually  mulcted  of  the  advantages  which  an  univeisity  ought 
to  offer  to  all  classes  of  the  communitv.  And  here  we  shaB 
preface  our  few  remarks  by  a  passage  from  the  pamphlet  whicK 
we  have  so  often  quoted^  and  which  though  written  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  and  evidently  proceeding  finom  the  worst 
possible  motives,  contains  much  valuable  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  wiser  and  better  men  than  its  author:  we  take 
him  as  a  witness,  not  as  an  ally ; 

We  love  the  treason^  Uut  the  traitor  hate ! 


r« 


The  anivereity  of  Cambridge  was  originally  a  national  estahlishment; 
open  to  men  of  every  sect ;  and  there  is  no  vestige  whatever  tn  the  ancient 
eode  of  any  religions  test  having  been  exacted ;  aUhough  we  find  there 
the  forms  of  a  vast  variety  of  oaths  taken  on  'different  occasions.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  introduce  a  measnre  of  this  kind  occurred  about  a  month 
before  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  that 
event.  It  was  by  the  Popish  advisers  of  Queen  Mary  that  subscription 
to  articles  of  religion  was  first  actually  exacted,  as  a  preliminary  to  taking 
any  degree  whatever ;  and'we  have  documents  still  tn  existence,  which 
coatain  both  the  articles  subscribed  and  the  names  of  the  subscribers*. 
Queen  Eltzabedi^  however,  despotical  as  were  her  ideas  on  most  subjects, 
merely  directed,  *  that  no  one  shall  defend  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
established  religion,  in  any  public  sermon,  or  on  any  other  public  occa- 
sion within  the  university ;  and  that  any  one  who  does  so  shall  pablidy  re- 
cant under  the  penalty  of  expulsionf.'  And  a  grace  passed  June  9th,  1603, 
shortly  aiter  James  I.*s  accession,  goes  no  further  than  this,  though  the 
punishmcmt  inflicted  is  somewhat  more  severej. 

*'  On  the  30th  June,  1613,  however,  James  dispatched  a  very  long- 
winded  letter  to  the  Heads,  requiring  them  '  to  endeavour  to  get  a  grace 
passed  by  tiie  Senate,'  which  would  make  subscription  compulsory  on  the 
cflindidates  for  the  degrees  of  B.D.,  or  doctor  in  any  faculty,  but  not  for 
a  degree  in  arts.  The  first  sentence  of  this  extraordinary  composition  I 
copy  verbatim : 

"  *  Upon  signification  to  you,  not  long  since,  of  our  dislike  of  the  degree 
of  a  Doctor  of  Physic  granted  in  that  our  university  of  Cambridge,  -with- 
out subscription  to  the  three  articles  mentioned  in  the  six  and  thirtieth 
canon  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  and  Canons,  made  and 
published  a.d.  1603  and  1604,  and  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  our 
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ntgn  of  this  oar  r««liii  of  Engl^iAd,  to  Mr.  B«rgtaae/  vbo  upon  a  h«moiir 
or  spirit  of  faction  or  8i^i3m  apostating  from  his.  orders  B^d  n\\mhUy, 
bath  betaken  himself  to  the  profession  of  physic,  anderstanding  by  your 
private  answer  at  that  time  made  onto  our  challenge  to  you  for  the  same, 
that  liiero  wb»  no  established  decree  or  ordinance  in  that  onr  university 
§9r  the  denial  of  degrees  to  such  aa  shoold  refase  to  snbacriba  as  afore- 
said, and  dqly  csoaaidering  with  ourselves  to  how  little  effect  our  care  and 
endeavofir  of  preserviag  as  well  uniformity  in  order »  as  unity  of  truth* in 
this  oar  Church  will  tend,  if  we  should  not  carefully  provide  for  the  de- 
riving of  both  out  of  the  nurseries  and  fountains  of  our  Church  and  Com- 
moawealth  (our  universities),  we  have  thought  godd  by  these  our  letters 
la  sigiufy  onto  yoo,  both  our  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
uuh.  an  ordinaace  or  decree,  and  also  otir  pleasure  for  the  performance 
thereof  presently  in  that  our  university  of  Cambridge,  to  wit,  that  by  a 
pablic  ordinance  and  decree  of  the  body  of  that  our  university,  passed  by 
a  grace  with  you,  it  may  be  decreed  and  ordained,  that  from  henceforth 
no  man  shall  have  granted  unto  him  the  degree  either  of  Bachelor  in  Di- 
vinity, or  of  Doctor  in  any  Faculty,  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic*  unless  he 
shall  first,  aiid  before  the  propounding  of  his  said  grace  to  the  body  of  the 
aniversityy  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  his  deputy  for  the 
time  being,  subscribe  to  the  aforesaid  three  articles  contained  in  the  afor^t- 
said  six-and-thirtieth  canon,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  iu  the  said  canon 
is  expressed  and  required*.' 

"  Seven  days  after  the  date  of  this  elegant  epistle,  the  obedient  Senate 
passed  a  grace  to  the  effect  requiredf.  Having  succeeded  therefore  so 
well  in  his  first  attempt,  James .  determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
and  on  Dec.  3»  161^  issued  '  his  Majesty's  directions  to  thc^  Heads  of 
Houses,'  signifying  his  pleasure,  '  that  all  who  took  any  degree  should 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles ;  that  no  preacher  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  town,  but  such  as  were  every  way  conformable,  both  by 
sobscription  and  otherwbe,  &c.,  &c4'  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  grace  ever  passed  to  confirm  this  arbitrary  order.  It  was,  however* 
always  acted  upon  till  1772,  when  the  Senate,  having  previously  appoint^ed 
Commissioners  (or  '  Syndics')  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  step,  en- 
acted  '  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  fi.A.,  instead  of  the  usual  sub- 
scription to  the  three  articles,  should  for  the  future  subscribe  the  following 
sentence : — I.,  A.B.,  do  declare,  that  I  am  bond  fide  a  member  of  the  Church 
oi  Ettgland,  as  by  law  established^.'  This  relaxation  was  still  further  ex- 
tended to  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Music,  and  taDop* 
tors. of  Music,  by  a  grace  passed  in  1779 1|;  and  here  the  matter  has  rested 
unto  the  present  day,  as  far  as  legislative  enactments  are  concerned. 

"  It  is  plxunly  useless  for  the  colleges  to  assert,  that  they  are  founda- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  theological  learning,  and  cannot  therefore  ad» 
mit  students,  who  are  i\tt  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  because 
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k)>the  lii»t  {»ftKli#,  Mr.  7%irlwidl  hu  jsteriy  jpraved^  tin^  thnbki^f^jtt'Mi 
ocBdemio  ttiidy,  neitfatr  doe»«a(Ut^  9»or  ought  to  ^6tiuiKH;i9«t^Hem/*;4|«M 
secoDdly,  even  if  it  did,  they  have  no  right  to  confine  the  university  to 
themselvies  by  soccessive  encroachments  on  the  hostels,  and  then  to  make 
use  of  this  very  illegal  aggression,  as  afi  argument  for  depriving  thieit  large 
portion  of  the  British  nation,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Ghvreh  of 
England,  c^*  their  ancient  and  indcfbaaible  rights.  It  ta  n  pdncifiieiaf'iiM 
Goramon  Law,  that  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wnwg^  anrt 
aa  the  colleges  clearly  enjoy  an  unjust  monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Masters  t>i  Arts  in  general,  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  make  this  a  plea 
for  inflicting  an  additional  injustice  upon  that  most  respectable  body,  the 
Dissenters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  reidly  is  a  dtsgraee  to  die  English 
ProesBtant  Cliurch  to  «ontititie  to  agitate  for  tha  exaetian  of -rdigioas  tests; 
when  ail  foreign  miversities  ait  the  present  day  have  rapudtatedno  9tifmk 
and  intolerant  a  8yatem."'^Pages  21-^d5. 

The  universities  defend  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that 
being  Church^of-Eugland  establishments  they  have  a  right 
ioi  coofioe  tbeir  benefits  to  Churchy-England  men.  We4eiiy 
their  grounds,  and  answer  that  the  universities  areiiskatdiMi 
^ught  not  to  be  Church-of-England  estabtishments :  they  are 
national  establishments  and  not  sectarian.  The  colleges  h; 
a  series  of  usurpations  have  become  Church-of-£ngland  e^- 
blishmentB>.  but  the  colleges  are  not  the  universities.  .  Ai^ 
oligecti»a.  mueh  relied  <m  by  Mr.  Ooul|;Mum  is,  tbitt  the  ad- 
miastoA  of  (fissenten  to  degrees  would  endanger  the  £Mth  4if 
the  non-dissenting  students ;  if  it  would^  we  are  soiry  #ar  the 
faith  which  has  such  weak  foundations,  laid  by  such  cum- 
brous and  expensive  machinery.  But  let  us  look  tins  ol^ecr 
tion  a  litde  more  fuUy  in  the  face :  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge does  admit  diasentera  for  three  years  and  a  half -to  sap 
live  faith  of  her  orthodox  sons ;  it  is  only  when,  having  done 
all  the  harm  he  can  do,  the  dissenter  wishes  to  take  his  de- 
gree and  be  gone,  that  the  university  steps  in  and  ^y^ 
^  Sx^ftly,  friend  1  You  are  not  pf  us/^  WJqijt  £iuth  does  Mn 
49oulbum  keep  with  us  when  he  puts  forward  such  an  ar** 
gament,  or  with  what  face  can  he  attempt  seriously  to  palfn 
such  doctrine  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  counti;y  ? 
But,  say  the  objectoirs,  if  dissenters  are  admitted  into  i^ 
uaiveisity,  tbey  will  be  compelled  to  att^d  college  chap^V 
which  is  against  their  conscience,  and  they  will  then  claim 

.-.  —  a ---1  ---  I_.1BIJ--- ■" ■ ■ — ■>—  -■  .  -..-.^        -aA-       ■  — ^ .^-p^^.— .^ 'T-T     '   I   "  ^^^^^r^™^ 
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etUege  fisUoirBiupfi^  to  give  them  which  is  agaiast  ours.  To 
Hob  ^e  Ansirer  as  before — the  university  and  the  college  are 
distinct  things. 

AjKd  this  brings  us  to  the  reforms  which  we  venture  to 
reconunend  to  the  Ministry,  supposing  them  ^earnestly  dis- 
p«(^  to  take  some  steps  to  restore  the  nationid  diaracter  oi 
th^ae  estaMiriimentB,  and  incUned  to  foQow  the  good  example 
set  by  certain  foreign  potentates  when  they  took  all  education 
but  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.    We  recommend  then, — 

1«  Hie  abolition  of  that  iTtle  by  which  every  member  of 
the  umversity  must  previously  be  entered  as  a  member  of 
aoiae  particular  college,  and  of  that  by  which  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  hostels  by  independent  Masters  of  Arts  is  prohi- 
lated. 

2.  Hie  abolition  of  the  Caput  in  toto,  and  the  restoration 
of  their  full  and  free  right  of  voting  to  the  Members  of  the 
Academical  Senate. 

'B.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  Nomination,  and  the 
vestoctttion  of  the  right  of  Election  to  the  Senate. 

4.  The  abolition  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  neoessity  of 
FeOowB  entering  into  orders  and  remaining  unmarried*    ' 

5.  l%e  abdition  of  all  religious  tests,  aubscriptions  and  de<^ 
darations  whatever,  before  taking  degrees  in  Arts,  Law  or 
Medicine. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  great  majority  of  oaths,  taken  only 
to  be  lRt>ken,  both  in  the  universities  and  the  colleges* 

As  all  these  beneficial  reforms  are  merely  recurrences  to 

Hie  system  which  prevailed  before  clerical  usurpeiion  had 

succeeded  in  grounding  itself,  the  suspension  of  some  later 

codes,  and  a  sfi^t  modification  of  the  earlier  system,  so  as 

to  bring  it  more  into  unison  with  the  advanced  state  of  our 

knowledge,  would  suf&ce  for  the  purpose  desired;   which 

purpose  we  openly  and  again  declare  to  be,  Ist,  the  rescuing 

of  the  Church  firom  a  series  of  dangerous  and  ensnaring  pro^ 

visions,  mistakenly  devised  for  her  advantage  but  turning  to 

her  great  and  serious  disadvantage :  and  2ndly,  The  placing 

the  education  of  the  higher  classes  on  a  broader,  wiser  and 

more  general  basis ;  a  basis  not  invented  for  the  benefit  of 

any  one  fraction  of  the  community,  but  widened  to  the  great 

and  lasting  good  of  all. 
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.  Among.tbe  rofonna  which  we  have  proposed  there  is, only 
one  which  appears  to  us  to  require  any  further  remark  ;  it  is 
the  fpurth.  We  well  know  that  there  are  many  difficultiea 
attendant  upon  carrying  it  into  effect^  though notso  maiiy. aa 
it  has  been  contended  there  are.  Still  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  we  earnestly  say^  ^^  those  difficulties  must  be  fairly  gf^fH 
^^  pled  with  and  surmounted/^  Nor  is  our  complaint  a  new 
one,  or  our  remedy  now  proposed  for  the  first  time.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  made  upon  this  subject  by 
Segeant  Miller^  the  true-hearted  and  determined  opponent  of 
Qentley^  a  churchman  whose  tyrannical  i^irit  was  never  sur-* 
passed  save  perhaps  by  tliatof  the  arch-churchmm  of  church-* 
men — liaud. 
.  The  passage  in  question  is  cited  by  Mr.  Walsh^  who  goes 
on  to  show  how  the  inconvemences  attendant  upon  this  alterr 
ation  might  be  got  rid  of.  To  his  pamphlet  we  refer  for  them* 
Our  observations  will  bring  upon  us  the  charge  of  being 
hostile  to  the  Church.  We  flii^  back  the  imputation  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  not  deserved.  The  worst  and 
most  besetting  evil  of  our  time  is  the  substitution  of  names 
for  things;  the  idolatry  of  systems  and  the  worship  of  system? 
mongers;  and  the  severest  rebuke  to  our  generation  would 
be  found  in  those  deep-searching  words^  ^^  Ye  fools  and  blinds 
'^  for  whether  is  greater^  the  gold^  or  the  temple  that  sanctir 
^  fieth  the  gold  ? — ^Ye  fools  and  blind :  for  whether  is  greater^ 
^*  the  fpAj  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  ?^^ 
*  We  love  and  revere  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England; 
we  look  upon  them  as  true  and  pure ;  we  take  our  stand  upon 
them  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  our  own  faith,  and  as  the  rock 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  visible  chiu'ch  of  Christ 
Bare  safely  laid.  But  we  do  not  therefore  subscribe  to  the  acts 
of  the  churchmen ;  on  the  contrary,  we  charge  many  even  of 
the  most  earnest  of  the  body  with  having  deserted  her  doc-* 
trines  and  made  the  universal  and  catholic  Church  as  narrow 
and  exclusive  as  a  conventicle.  And  this  we  chai^ge  «them 
with  having  done  because  they  have  sought  the  very  same 
snare  which  converted  that  holy  and  apostolical  church  into 
a  Roman  and  Papal  one,  and  which  drew  doM^n  upon  its 
members  the  violent  and  ruinous  retribution  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  that  snare  is  political  power,  an  object  never  named 
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by  Him  who  said  ^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/*  In 
Ae  pursuit  of  this  end,  the  clergy  of  England  have  followed 
Ihe  selfsame  path  as  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  which 
we  jusdy  overturned;  alike  they  have  endeavoured  to  get  ex- 
dufiively  into  their  hands  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. To  this  we  earnestly  oppose  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
Aoae  generations,  for  the  sake  of  the  futurity  of  this  latid, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  the  mightiest  en^ne  for 
guiding  that  futurity  to  good — or  evU.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Coleridge  that  a  body  of  men,  a  Clerusy  should  be  set  apari 
for  the  education  of  the  young ;  and  anxiously  do  we  look 
forward  to  tlie  time  when  the  Government  and  the  people 
shaH  alike  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  creating  and  orga- 
maing  such  a  body,  not  for  the  education  of  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy  only,  but  for  the  spiritual  training  <^  all  classes* 
of  our  population,  and  when  in  every  village  the  schoolmaster 
shdl  cok)perate  with  the  preacher  in  spreading  the  blessings 
of  moral  instruction  and  knowledge :  yet  though  we  would  have 
tnsdi  a  Clerisy  we  would  not  have  it  an  ordained  one,  lest  the 
kifty  interests  of  the  man  shotdd  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
btovsts  of  the  churchman,  and  the  great  futurity  of  the  State 
coBtracted  to  the  futurity  of  the  Corporation.  Religious  our 
teachers  must  be,  religious  according  to  the  form  and  doc«> 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  learned  they  may  be,  as  it 
happens :  but  in  orders  they  need  not  be,  ought  not  to  be,  aiid 
must  not  be,  unless  we  wish  to  bring  back  the  past,  with  all 
its  weaknesses  and  all  its  evils,  and  to  restore  the  bounded, 
corporate,  atomic  life  of  the  ages  that  are  swept  stray. 

Of  our  readers  we  now  take  leave,  with  one  remark,  which 
we  wiA  we  could  impress  upon  them  all.  We  are  not  friends 
to  any  follies  which  may  be  christened  *^the  Spirit  of  the  Age,^ 
but  we  would  therefore  fain  have  the  Universities  keep  within 
b<mnds,  lest  their  violence  and  their  injustice  should  teach 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  become  foolish. 
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ArticlbYII.  , 

Scripture  Lessons  adapted /or  the  Use  of  Schools^  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners /or  the  Editcafiofi  0/  the  Poor  6/ 
Ireland. 

National  Schools  0/  Ireland  de/ended  in  a  Letter  to  the' Rev. 
Dr.  Thorpe.  By  Francis  Sadleir,  S.F.T.C.D.  Dub- 
lin, 1835. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  diacusa  the 
merits  of  education,  or  the  propriety  of  improvii^  the  lower 
classes.  The  olgections  once  advanced  by  those  who  dreaded 
the  opening  of  a  door  to  intdligence,  have  either  been  worn 
threadbare  or  laid  aside  as  unavailable  for  the  present  pe^ 
riod,  when,  no  matter  whether  the  olyectors  reluctai^^tly  ap- 
prove or  secretly  oppose,  the  mighty  torrent  of  puUic  opinion 
has  settled  the  question  without  even  a  redeeming  clause  q( 
^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further/^  Talang  tbenefpre 
for  granted  the  propriety  of  education,  the  only  question  j:e- 
'  maining  is,  as  to  the  mode,  extent  and  materials  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  on  all  and  each  of  which  we  find  ourselves  standing 
on  debateable  ground.  Those  who  are  old  enough,  to  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  will  too  painfully  xe^ 
collect  the  burst  of  animosity  displayed  against  the  upholders 
bf  what  was  called  the  Lancasterian  or  unexx^lurive  ajstem, 
whibh  fike  the  net  of  the  Evangelist  was  cast  into  the  vdide 
sell,  that  it  might  gather  of  every  kind.  The  press  groaned  ^wjth 
angry  pamphlets,  the  meetings  of  Ihose  who  styled  themaelyes 
j[)r6-emincntly  the  only  true  churchmen  of  their  day  i«aoun4ed 
with  revilings,  railing,  accusations,  misgivings  and  forebodings, 
'  anticipating  in  such  proceedings  the  ruin  of  their  hierarcby ; 
and  the  cry  of  ^'  the  Church  in  danger  1'^  was  rife  thnoughout 
the  land.  No  heart  was  allowed  to  bei^  in  sympathy,  no  JMoid 
was  to  be  stretched  .fbrtii  in  kindly  feUowsb^  witk  men  erf* 
other  persuasions,  who  were  pronounced  e9^  cathedra  to  be  de- 
signing and  dangerous  enemies  to  Church  and  State.  little 
iiidferior  in  the  severity  of  critidBm  were  their  remarks  on 
the  extent  and  quantum  of  learning  to  be  doled  out  to  the 
thirsting  multitude.  The  question  was,  rather  as  tothcimi- 
nimum  that  would  satisfy,  than  to  the  manmum  that  xnigtit 


be  claimed.  Hitherto  indeed  the  great  work  of  improving  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  liad  beea  at  a  lamentable  stand* 
still:  so  palpable  in  fact  was  this  apathy  and  stagnation^ 
that  it  wrung  from  even  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  anti- 
nonexclusive  educationists  a  reluctant  confession  of  the 
tnxth^  "  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  fact  we  c^n- 
^  not  conceal  from  others^  and  we  ought  not  to  disguise  from 
"  ourselves, — that  both  the  Government  and  the  clergy  have 
^'  too  long  neglected  one  of  the  most  important  duties  in* 
^  combent  upon  both/^  namely  the  education  of  the  people. 
(See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p»  291.)  But  we  would  hastily 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  question,  satisfied  that  when  once 
tlie  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowledge  had  tasted,  vain 
and  futile  is  the  opposition  of  those  who  would  attempt  to 
witfaliold  future  supj^es. 

Come  we  next  to  the  machinery.  No  education,  can  be 
efficacious,  or  entitled  to  support,  unless  emanating  from 
and  conducted  by  the  ministry  of  the  State  religion.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-educationists  of  the  days  we 
have  been  speaking  of^  and  is  at  this  moment  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  conservative  of  our  own  times.  With  a  specious  pl^u^i- 
Ulity  and  an  air  of  hberality,  of  which  the  most  is  made,  it  is 
said :  Justified  as  we  are  in  assuming  the  right  of  reignijdg 
lordA  paramount  over  the  educational  process  of  the  British 
realm,  of  which  we  are /lira  divino  the  legitimately  cons^ti|;|^d 
guardians,  we  will  neverthelesa  admit  within  the  pale  of  pur 
inatructfon  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. We  invite  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,,  the 
independent,  the  Baptist,  and  every  other  dUcipIe  of  |he 
fifty  branches  of  Dissent  from  oiu*  Church  to :  attend  bur 
schools.  True,  they  may  invite,  and  may  be  willing  to  receive : 
they  may  caU  these  wanderers  from  their  fold^  ^^  but  will  they 
^  come  when  they  io  call  (or  them?'^ 

This  therefore  is  the  point  at  issue, — Whether  it  is  better 
tikat  education  should  rest  entirely  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
risk,  or  rather  the  certainty,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  youth- 
ftd  population  (which^  according  to  Dr.Sadleir,  on  whose  ac- 
curacy &om  local  knowledge  we  may  rely,  is  about  the  pro- 
pwtion  df  Catholic  diildren  requiring  instruction,)  would  be 
excluded  froin  the  benefits  of  Government  patronage  and  aid, 
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if  to  the  exdiiflive  party  of  the  State  Church  audi*  pabonage 
and  aid  were  to  be  limited ;  or  whether  it  be  not  prefaahla  to 
open  somewhat  wider  the  doors  of  knowledge,  wbev^bj.  th^ 
children  of  all  persuaaions  and  denominationB  may  recieiTe-the 
benefits  of  learnings  with  a  further  and  not  improbable  {in>- 
spect  of  conciliating  and  civilising  many  who  must  otharmae 
remain  more  or  less  hostile^  or  rude  and  ignorant.  ThiB 
snrely  is  no  unimportant  point  for  consideration^  and  it  b^ 
hovea  every  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart 
to  bestow  upon  it  his  best  and  most  matured  conaidftation* 
We  are  ready  and  free  to  confess  tluH^  if  there  were  the'most 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  scattered  flocka  under  one 
fbld^  wherein  all  might  feed  on  the  sune  spiritual  and  aalutary 
foodi  in  harmony^  peace^  and  good-will  toward  eadi  other^  .wie 
should)  so  far  from  objecting^  be  wiUing  to  place  the  dex^gj 
of  the  State  at  the  head,  and  leave  in  their  hands  a  con- 
troHng  power  over  the  minds  and  prindples  of  the  xiaiiig 
generation;  but^  motley  and  varied  as  itis  bybirtl^pre|adioe 
CO*  other  causes^  and^  we  may  add,  different  as  an)  the  xeli- 
gious  opinions  amongst  the  dergy  themsdves,  we  look  ^  the 
thing  aa  ahsolutdy  Utopian  and  impracticable*  And  th^se- 
fbre  of  necessity  bowing  (if  our  readera  please  ao  to  oall  it)  to 
emnunstances,  we  hail  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  any 
pcoposed  machinery  by  which  the  htmian  inteUeot  can  be 
raised,  imd  the  seeds  of  an  uncontroversialand  soothh^q^Miit 
of  ffeligi/«Bt  be  sown  in  the  mind.  And  this  leads  ua  to  offer 
aome  remexjcs  on  the  subjects-matter  comprised  in  the  worica 
M  the  head  of  this  article,  limiting  them  to  the  measures  lactdy 
suggested  for  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  temporal,  weltee 
af  >  a  pert  of  the  British  dominions,  which,  because  it  has 
Hitherto  shaiied  the  least,  has  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  &ix 
right  to  claim  all  the  parentd  support  which  a  Oovemneiatt 
professing  liberal  principles  is  bound  as  it  were  by  its  bolid  to 
btato^v.  For  a  clear  understanding  bf  the  caae  we  must  tres* 
pass  upon  our  reader's  patience,  and  pteface  our  ulterior  ob> 
aervations  by  a  few  preliminary  reminiseences. 

We  need  scarcely  state  that  the  pf^uktion  of  Lrdttid  con-* 
eists  of  three  rdigious  parties,  Roman  datbolio  and  Diaaent- 
ers  and  Church-of-England,  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
f<Mrmer  to  the  latter  of  about  seven  to  one ;  of  whom  the  first* 
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mentio&ed  «re  by  all  admitted  to  be  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  least  csrilised.    Marvellous  indeed  if  Uiey  were  not !  for^ 
t(^  say  nothing  of  previous  penalties  and  oppressions^  not  later 
tfaan  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  tiie  Grovemment  of  the  day 
pn^aed'B,  law  rendering  it  highly  penal  for  Catholics  to  receive 
any  education  whatever  from  their  own  ^iritual  pastors  and 
masters  at  home;  and^  if  they  went  abroad  for  the  piupose  of  im* 
proving  themsdves^  their  laudable  efforts  were  met  by  a  statute 
winch  transferred  their  goods^  chattels  and  lands  from  their 
own  keeping  into  that  of  their  bitterest  enemies  and  oppneasori^ 
the  CngUsh  Ph>te8tant8.    When  we  consider  how  compara^ 
lively  of  late  these  statutes  were  repealed^  all  wonder  at  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  Ireland  must  cease^  and  erveiy 
Chsistian  Protestant  will  deeply  lament  that  such  ruinous  con- 
sequences  must  lie  at  the  door,  of  his  own  reformed  Church. 
ft  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bestow  a  passing  glance  on  the  fbw 
subsequent  attempts  to  educate  this  unfortimate  people;  sinoe 
in  l769onIy  fifty-two  schools*^  containing  about  2000  children, 
existed,  and  even  their  miserable  effi>rts  were  paralyzed  by  the 
injudiciotts  conduct  of  the  superintendents ;  and  from  that 
period  fittle  or  nothing  was  even  thought  of  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kildare  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  1 800^ 
bat  whose  schools,  bearing  the  same  name,  did  not  comeinto 
ftill  operation  till  1817,  in  which  year  the  Society  took  possee- 
sion  of  tiieir  new  institution.   And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  "that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  convert  the  RottMa  Catho- 
lics,— a  measure  which  common  sense  might  dictote^  to  be  very 
doubtfol  if  attempted, — ^a  deekraticm  ^'  that  no  attempt  should 
^  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  rdigious  tenets 
^  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians''  received  th^  sanc- 
tion and  signatures,  amongst  otiiers,  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the 
Ardibisfaop  ef  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloe,  and  the  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Dublin*    These  schools  met  with  eonai- 
deraUe  opprobi^n  in  England^  and  were  particularly  lauded 
by  what  is  termed  (though  we  use  the  appdlation  without  the 
ahghtest  intention  of  easting  any  reflection  on  a  body  of  men 
containing,  as  we  know  it  does,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
-aeidoiu  ministers  of  religion,)  the  Evangelical  party ;  and  yet 
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in  these  very  schools, — and  xre  call  our  readers*  espetial  iit>- 
tentioni  to  the  ihiportant  fact, — a  book  of  extracts  fiioiii  the 
four  Evangelists,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Catholic  prelatey  ipcias 
admitted,  and  the  authorized  and  Douay  versions  indiscrnni* 
nately  used.  And  we  beg  leave  further  to  remind  our  readera, 
that  by  an  Irish  clergyman^  one  of  the  deputation  from  Ive^ 
land  at  Exeter  Hall^  this  mode  of  teaching  was  pronounced 
'*  Scriptural/'  "  One  of  the  points**  —we  use  his  words — ^*  on 
*'  which  the  Kildare  Street  Society  more  particularly  rested 
^  their  claims  was,  that  the  education  which  they  gave  was 
'^  Scriptural.'^  And  then,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  dxffi-^ 
Ofulty  respecting  extracts,  he  adds,  ^  He  was  not  one  of  those 
'^  who  would  raise  an  idle  cry  against  extracts,  for  they  all  in 
^  practice  used  extracts ;  but  he  would  maintain  that,  among 
'^  people  differing  in  religion,  there  was  no  probability  of  making 
'^  honest  extracts,  and  the  only  common  ground  of  edueatiaii 
<^  under  such  circumstances  was  the  whole  Bible/*  The  con- 
tradictions here  expressed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  and, 
on  the  supposition  and  conviction  that  St.  Paul  was  an  honest 
man,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  before  we  conclude  to  show 
that  honest  extracts  may  be  made. 

Leaving  for  the  present  these  schools,  we  now  come  to  the 
systems  introduced  by  Lord  Ghrey,  put  into  action  by  Jbosd 
Stanley,  and  supports!  by  Sir  R€>bert  Peel. 

The  great  clbgect  (as  Lord  Stanley  declared  it  to  be)  was^ 
''  without  the  shghtest  compromise  of  principle  on  any  side» 
^  to  intix>duce  a  sound  system  of  morals  foimded  on  religion^'' 
-^a  system,  in  fiact,  in  which  the  children  of  all  parties  and 
sects  might  meet  together  in  harmony,  grow  up  with  feelings 
of  kindness  and  good-will  toward  each  other,  imbibing  the 
blessed  conviction  that,  as  they  were  the  disciples  f^f  one  com- 
mon Saviour,  they  might  pass  through  the  present  life  as 
brethren,  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  an 
eternal  world,  wherein  all  who  followed  the  precepts  contained 
in  the  books  about  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  might  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  pervading  love  and  redeeming  power.  As 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  meaning  and  intentions  of  this 
new  system,  we  annex  the  general  lesson  which  the  scholars 
are  daily  requii^ed  to  repeat;  and  the  more  we  have  reverentially 
pondered  over  its  contents,  the  more  are  we  in  utter  amaze- 
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ment  that  any  individual  should  be  founds  of  a  community 
I»ofea9mg  itself  ChriBtian,  who  would  not  come  forward  hand 
fod  heart  to  support  it  with  all  his  energies  and  efforts. 

'"  Chrutians  shotdd  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commaiids  tbem^ 
'  to  Im  peaceably  with  all  men'  (Rom.  xii.  18.),  even  with  those  of  a  dif* 
ferent  religious  persuasion. 

"  Our  Saviour  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another. 
He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them, 
and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed  for  his 
nnrrderers. 

**  Biany  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  per- 
secute them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  hold  fast  what  we  are 
convinced  is  the  truth,  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error. 
Jesua  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
means.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

^  If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  \ 

fin*  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  ua  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.     If 

we  wiMaki  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others  not  as  they  do  to  us«  but. as 

we  would  wish  tbeia  to  do  to  us.    Quarrelling  with  our  neighboursi  and 

abuaing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right 

and  they  are  in  the  wrong :  it  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we 

have  not  a  Christian  spirit.    We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of 

Christ,  who^  'when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again*'  (I  Peter,  ii.  23.), 

by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one." 

We  have  heard  that  this  simple  and  affecting  appeal  has 

given  offence  in  quarters  where^  we  should  have  conceiyed, 

considering  the  profession  and  character  of  those  dissatisfied^ 

it  ought  to  have  been  received  with  a  cordiality  due  to  its 

value ;  for  who  can  doubt  but  that  if  the  principles  therein 

contained  were  diligently  taught,  and  impressed  upon  the 

minds  of  those  for  whom  it  was  composed^  a  civil  and  re%ious 

reformation  must  of  necessity  ensue^  in  itself  sufficient  to  in* 

aure  tranquillity  in  Ireland;  that  its  people^  CathoUc,  Chjorcfa- 

of-Bngland-men  or  Dissenters,  would  lay  aside  their  weapons 

of  warfare,  and,  living  peaceably  with  all  men,  would  moreover 

be  none  of  them  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  the 

Bible,  the  parent  and  promoter  of  such  hallowed  principles^ 

would  speedily  find  its  way  into  every  cottage  of  that  hitherto 

neglected  and  benighted  country  ?    Such  an  appeal,  identified 

with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  engendering  good-will  between 

man  and  man,  we  should  have  presumed  would  have  blunted 

Ae  edge  of  malice  and  misrepresentatiota«   Not  so :  the  public. 
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Yrho  may  not  histve  turned  their  attention  to  the  progi»9aof.li((^ 
tile  proceedings^  are  little  aware  of  the  tone  and  IwguageL wx&h 
which  it  has  been  assailed  by  peers^  spiritual  and  temporal,  bjr 
country  squires  and  clergymen^  who  have  made  common  paiiae 
to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  It  has  been  pronounced  ^'poisonoiia/' 
and  the  Board  by  which  it  is  adopted  ^' encourageFS  of  idol4- 
^'  try  and  dissent;^'  its  President,  the  respected  Archbishcq[>  of 
Dublin^  as  the  associate  of  Papists  and  Socinians  in  the  eaua^ 
of  superstition  or  infidelity,  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr*M^Gbe^ 
^  sitting  down  with  Dr.  Murray,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  tke 
^  Protestant  Church,  to  mutilate  the  BiUe !  V'  . 

'^  I  would  rather,''  says  one  of  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  "  give  my  right  hand  to  the  flames,  than  place  my 
'^  name  beside  that  of  a  Roman  priest  to  an  application  for  a 
'^  school,  where  a  mangled  and  mutilated  Gospd^  cl^iped  and 
'^  docked  to  suit  the  policy  of  theChurch  of  Borne,  was  to  be  put 
''  into  the  children's  hands,  instead  of  the  Grospel  of  the  living 
*'  God;  and,  if  such  a  school  were  formed  in  my  parish,  I  would 
'^  go  on  my  knees  to  the  humblest  peasant  over  whom  I  have 
*^  spiritual  charge,  and  warn  him,  as  he  valued  the  immortal 
*^  welfare  of  his  child,  not  to  send  him  to  a  place  where  tl^ 
^^  garbled  extracts  of  man,  ay,  of  Piqpist  man,  wene  ta  be  4et 
''  up  in  opposition  to  the  revealed  Word  of  God*  (Tremendpua 
'<  cheering.)  These  are  not  my  sentiments  alone^  and,  as  I  see  a 
^^  uupibei;  of  clergy^len  present,  I  will  ask  them  whe^ror  anot 
^  thei^  sentiments  agree  with  mine*  ('  They  do,  tbey.do !'  irp|n 
'^  fJl  the  clergymen  present.)  Is  there  one  among,  the  ?0/XX> 
'^  P|:pte^tant^  present,  who  would  send  a  child  to  a*  school 
^^  w^ere,  instead  of  the  blesfsed  Wordof  Life^  a  mang^d  booktof 
ext^racts,  such  as  suited  thepr^udice  and  bigotiy  and  anti^ 
gospel  religion  of  priests,  wa9  to  be  placed  in  its  hand? 
(Loud  cries  of  ^No,  no,  not  one  P)  Let  every  man  who  values 
*^  the  advantage  of  Scriptural  education  raise  his  voice  against 
this  Gospel-murdering  system  of  education  with  which  we 
are  threatened."  Another  minister,  a  popular  preacher  ou 
this  side  the  water,  declares  ^^  that  no  honest  Protestant  oii^ht 
"  to  tolerate  a  system  of  tyranny  equalled  only  by  that  of  the 
**  Inquiflition." 
Again,  to  quote  from  one  of  the  most  approved  organs  of 


it 
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cottMer^ttCive-ortliodoxy*,  A  I'eviewer  ia  this  impartial  an^ 
trtig  GhriUian  periodical^  on  the  syatem  of  Irish  discussion, 
thiiB  represses  himself:  ^^  What!  is  the  Bible  to  be  torn^  at 
^  fktfi  instigation  of  Popish  demagogues^  from  the  hands  of 
^  oor  fi^w^GomitiTmen  ?  Are  we  to  behold  the  tares  of 
^  Pbpefy  cfaddng  the  wheat  of  the  Gospel?  Who  can  expe- 
^^rience  even  a  momentary  indifference  whilst  millions  of 
^'  ins  fmorw-creatures  are  threatened  with  a  deprivation  of 
^(hat  book  which  to  his  own  soul  has  been  th^  source 
"  ef  light  and  life?**  We  then  find  sarcasms  on  Dr.  Whately, 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  designate  by  an  epithet  which 
th^  eonstder  as  one  of  the  most  insulting  they  could  ap- 
ply? **The  whig  archbishop^  showing  the  cloven  foot  of 
^'KberaUsm^  associated  with  a  party  designated  ^new  light 
"  *  infidels/  whose  joint  reasonings  we  scout  with  contempt^ 
^  and  can  for  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
"  the  Bible  ;**  and  finally  rating  Mr.  Stanley,  ''  the  mouthr 
^  jriece  of  Government,'*  for  asserting  in  his  speech  that  the 
use  of  die  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  was  a  vit^ 
defeet  in  the  Eildare  schools ;  adding  with  a  tannt^  '^  Such  is' 
•^  flie  Protestant  minister  of  a  Protestant  community*' !  ,  We 
beg  Our  readers  to  pay  attention  to  this  passage,  as  we  shatf 
hate  something  to  say  respecting  it  when  we  com^  to  expose 
thrfr  opinions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing^ 
but  the  Bible,  when  such  a  declaration  does  not  suit  tHe&' 
purpose.  The  Christian  attempt  of  the  Education  Board  to 
prodnoe  peace  and  harmony  is  by  them  voted  an  ^'  unnatural. 
^  coelitton,  and  all  sincere  Christians  loudly  called  upon  tx> 
*^  ctanbine  th^  exeitions  ....  and  show  how  utterly  im^pbs- 
"  siblc  it  is  for  them  to  live  in  Christian  charity  with  any  in- 
"  dividtxal  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  Church.**  Again,  hear ' 

- — - —        -     ■  - ■  ■ ■ 

■ 

*  The  CfaristiAn  Remembrancer,  trhlcb  in  adTocating  its  claima  *'  veiitures  to  bope 
"  tfast  the  inpaitiaUtf  of  its  etitidttiis  and  unyielding  enforcement  of  the  pore 
**  principles  of  the  EstabBsbed^ChurcbwiU  be  the  means  of  eonfirmingits  influence;" 
sad  then  annexes  on  its  nvrapper  the  foUoifving  laudatory  passages  from  the  pages 
of  £nouno9  wA^ottiM*  *«  w»a»  much  pleased,"  says  one,  *<  with  the  truly  Cbrk&n 
**  tone  of  this  valuable  periodiol."— '*  This  may  be  considered  as  the  only  leaUy 
"ortbodot  periodical  iisning  from  die  London  press,"  says  another.  "The 
"  Christian  Remembrancer,"  adds  a  third, "  deserves  the  support  of  all  sincere  Pro- 
*  te«tant8,  not  for  iu  orthodoxy  alone,  but  for  the  truly  Christian  temper  it  has. 
"displayed in  all  controversies." 
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Mr.  M^61i66^8  Tersicm :  ^'  Against  what  do  all  the  rcisAft&niisf 
*^  the  prince  of  darkness  warii  the  people  ?  Is  it  agamst  cmae^ 
^  and  vice,  and  idolatry,  and  sedition  ?  No :-  they  sfmnilstd 
'^  them  to  these  things  ;  but  it  is  against  the  Gbspel  of  JeMrs; 
'^  Therefore  *  *  *  a  short  time  since,  to  please  them,  an  tinprin-* 
^'  crpled  set  of  politicians  suppressed  the  Word  of  the  living 
*'  God  from  the  education  of  the  nation,  and  employed  their 
*^  agents  to  mutilate  the  sacred  volume ;  who  have  not  otily 
**^  mutilated,  but  have  corrupted  the  wretched  mutilation  that 
^'  they  have  given ;  therefore  they  especially  abhor  idlfaithful 
*'  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people,^^  &c.  Here  vft 
have  a  clergyman,  a  professed  Christian,  whose  duty  it  is  ^^  to 
'^  think  no  evil,^'  and  to  obey  "the  powers  that  be,*' deliberately, 
in  a  publication  addressed  to  one  of  the  superiors  of  his  owif 
Church,  asserting  that  the  Government  of  the  country,  aided 
by  an  unprincipled  archbishop,  &c.  are  in  league  with  Satan, fer 
the  purpose  of  undermining  the  principles,  civil  and  religious^ 
of  the  British  empire.  Another  libeller,  in  speaking  of  thd 
extracts,  describes  them  **  as  a  selection  which  contains  nd 
*^  doctrine  disapproved  by  the  Romanists,  and  which  of  coarse 
**  omif  s  many  points  which  Protestants  consider  essetitiaP'  ? 
It  would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  painful  to  multiply  passages  ftota 
speeches  and  publications  by  similar  professors  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  dictated  by  feelings  in  accordance  with  the  above;  but 
we  trust  enough  has  been  given  to  show,  to  all  who  are  not  wil- 
ftdly  bKnd,  what  spirits  such  accusers  and  vituperators  are  of. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox  respect* 
irig  the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  dissemination  of  truth,  when 
it  aflForded  an  opportunity  for  finding  feult  with  others  who 
were  adopting  a  qualified  circulation.  We  shall  now  see  that 
when  another  class,  from  whom  the  true  churchmen  diffiered 
in  opinion  on  other  subjects,  did  insist  on  giving  Bibles  with- 
out note  or  comment^  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
ignorant,  a  band  of  orthodox  assailants  preached  a  very  dif- 
ferent doctrine,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible  became  a  subject  of  reprehension  and  alarm. 
We  have  referred  to  the  bitter  warfare  carried  on  by  those  who 
claimed  the  title  of  orthodox  churchmen  in  the  Bell  and  Lan- 
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cflst^non  campaign^  "Vihen  contending  for  the  8uperi(»*ity  of 
exdufiive  over  unexclusive  education.    Let  us  now  cast  a 
glance  at  a  contest  carried  on  with  similar  asperity  during  the 
bfftncy  of  the  Bible  Society.    As  before,  that  we  may  not  be 
Bu^yected  of  invention  or  misrepresentation,  we  shdl  quote, 
not  &oia  hear^say  evidence  or  unauthorized  documents,  pub- 
lished by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
perveniiig  the  truth,  but  from  the  printed  and  published  re» 
corded  cqpinions  of  those  who,  like  the  Goliaths  of  their  day, 
stood  forward  in  front  of  the  battle,  hurling  defiance  against  a 
stripling  Society  when  venturing  to  push  itself  into  notice 
and  favour.  Accordingly  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  a 
dergyman^s  address  to  the  President  of  the  then  nascent  Bibte 
Soinety,  hailed  as  a  masterly  performance  at  the  period  above 
allttded  to.  *'  Be  not  deceived,  my  Lord,'^  says  the  Reverend 
op^nent,  ^^  with  the  notion  that  the  bare  act  of  distributing 
^^  Bibles  is  the  act  of  disseminating  the  sacred  truth  *  *  *  For 
^  alas!  through  the  lusts  of  men  the  precious  boast  of  life  is 
'^  made  the  instrument  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth,  and  of 
'^  much  evil  as  well  as  of  infinite  truth.    When  it  is  remem* 
^^  bered  that  to  the  Scriptures,  not  only  the  true  Church  of 
*^  Christ  appeals  for  confirmation  of  its  divine  doctrine^  but 
'*  that  likewise  every  sect  and  heresy  by  which  it  ever  was  de^ 
^  fiiced  has  regularly  pretended  likewise  to  deduce  its  error; — 
'^  when  we  observe  the  Papist  and  Puritan,  the  Socinian  and 
^  Calvinist,  the  B^tist  and  Quaker,  all  appealing  to  the  Bible 
^  for  the  truth  of  their  principles,  and  pretending  to  prove 
^  them  thereby; — it  wiU  not  be  maintained  that  the  mere  dis- 
^  tribution  of  Bibles  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
^^  times  is  likely  to  spread  the  truth.    On  the  contrary  it  is 
'^  to  be  expected^  that  each  member  of  your  heterogeneous 
^^  Society  will  draw  his  portion  of  books  for  the  promotion  of 
^^  his  particular  opinion ;  for  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  Bible  given 
'*  away  by  a  Papist  will  be  productive  of  Popery :  the  Soci- 
^  nian  wiU  make  his  Bible  speak  and  spread  Socinianism ; 
^'  while  the  Calvinist,  the  Baptist  and  the  Quaker  will  teach 
^^  the  opinions  pecuhar  to  these  sects.   Supply  these  men  with 
^^  Bibles  fltpeah  as  to  a  true  churchman)  and  you  supply  them 
*^  urith  arms  against  yourself." 
Again,  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Spry,  against 
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the  Britrah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  author  by 
means  allows  that  influential  preeminence  of  the  Bible 
above  all  other  books  toward  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
^ianity,  contending  ^^  that  the  Bible  wiU  not,  genemUy  speak- 
ing, make  a  man  a  Christian ;  though  in  some  inflt»nnQ<s 
under  the  grace  of  God,  it  may  perhaps  have  done  so^ 
and  in  another  pamphlet  by  a  country  clergyman,  written 
with  the  same  views  with  the  preceding,  and  much  lauded 
in  their  day,  we  find  similar  reflections  on  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  ^^  Doubt^ 
^^  kss,'^  says  the  writer,  ^^  if  Gk>d  had  considered  the  meve 
^  circulation  of  his  written  Word  as  a  sufficient  mode  of  pE»- 
^  pagating  his  holy  religion,  we  must  reasonably  suppose  that 
^  he  would  not  have  so  long  concealed  from  our  knowledge 
^^  the  means  of  multiplying  copiea  by  the  press ;  and,  indee'd, 
^<  whenever  we  read  of  those  high  commendations  of  the  Word 
^^  of  God  in  the  Scripttoea,  we  must  remember  that  thegr  re^ 
^  late  not  to  the  mere  book  of  the  Scriptures,  independent^  ctf' 
j*  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  whole  system  of  revelation,  to  the 
^^  written  law  of  God,  administered  by  the  ministers  of  Qod;^ 
and  in  a  few  pages  after  adds>  in  confirmation  of  thia  opi- 
nion, ^^  I  have  observed  in  general  those  pensons  who  contend 
^  most  vehemently  for  what  they  call  the  pure  and  simple  act 
^*  of  distributing  the  written  word  of  God,  have  very 'mean 
^^  and  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  Church  and  the  real 
^f  ministers  of  God*^^  Here  we  have  confession  firom  Church- 
e&£nghmd  clergymen  that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is 
dangerous,  and  may  be  made  an  engine  of  Popery,  that  it  ve- 
t[|Uires  extra  aid,  and  that  those  who  think  diflSorently  are  of 
doubtftd  orthodo'sy.  What  could  the  Roman  Catholics  wish 
ftk  more?  How  will  such  a  confession  be  received  with  an 
/b  Mnmphe  by  the  Papal  hierarachy  of  Ireland  ?  Had  the 
i^ve  been  written  by  Dr.  Murray,  or  any  other  Roman  Car 
tholic  bishop,  what  an  abimdant  source  wcfuld  it  have  primd, 
in  the  hands  of  M'Ghees  and  O^ullivans,  for  reproaches  and 
charges  against  the  Catholics  from  the  p!atf(»in  of  Exeter  Haiti 
The  Christian  Remembrancer  follows  up  the  blow,  as  &r  as 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  amongst  the  lanr 
enlightened : 

"  A  heathen,  and  cspocialW  a  systematic  hetitb«a/  would  regard  i|  (the 
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fiibl«)  wiik  ^mtvr  09  the  mQ$i  umtful  impkty,  Sitchi.we  kiiow  was  ttie  ac^ 
tul'imprwion  of  Uie  ancient  heathen  WQrld.  The  ^eathen9  of  the  pri<> 
mitiye.ages  were  converted  by  miracle,  and  by  discourses  judiciously 
adapted  to  their  prejudices,  so  as  neither  to  countenance  nor  to  wound 
them.  Stl  Paul  became  all  tilings  to  all  men,  that  by  all  meana  he  might 
nve  BotaEte.  A  jndicioas  nuasionaiy,  ^hile  he  would  constantly  tidie  the 
Btbk  iai  die  well^apringof  all  the  truths  which  he  had  to  inculcate  would 
not  obtrude  all  those  truths  at  once«  but  introduce  them  gradually  and 
seasonably.*' 

Again: 

"  We  cannot  but  regard  the  idea  of  converting  nations  by  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  to  be  an  egregious  mistake ;  proved  so  to  be, 
not  only  by  the  evident  failure  of  the  scheme,  but  by  the  testimony  of  that 
very  Bible«  wkich  is  affirmed  to  be  the  inatniment  of  conversion*  Moses 
did  not  write  his  Pentateuch  and  then  advance  to  the  conversion  of  his 
countrymen  book  in  hand :  the  Old  Testament  arose  gradually,  nor  w^^ 
its  canon  complete  till  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  abundantly  trained  for 
lis  profitable  study.  Not  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written 
ior  unconverted  heathens.  The  Bible  therefore  is  its  own  witness,  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  the  preliminary  instrument  in. their  conversion.  Its 
troths  were  communicated  by  the  Apostles  to  the  heathens,  not  ail  at 
aBce»  but  singly*  and  as  they  were  able  to  bear.  There  was  strong  mea^ 
for  maturity,  but  there  was  milk  for  infancy.  There  is  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  natural  plethora,  which  is  not  less  fatal  in  its  tendency.  Put  Euclid 
and  NewtoB,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  and 
tf U  hfan  to  discover  the  system  of  the  heavens,  and  you  wiU  have,  some 
ideaof  the  proficiency  wUch  a  heathen  will  make  in  ChriaUai)  kno^le^ge^ 
with  a. Bible  similarly  circumstanced.  The  idea  thereffxre  of  .co|Lveftiqg 
the  heathen  by  Bibles  without  note  or  comment  is  unwarrantable  both  by 
experience  and  Scripture.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Bible  Society  has 
produced  one  instance  of  a  convert  who  had  never  heard  of  Christiknity, 
except  through  a  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  of  any  descviiiUDn 
whatever/* 

Now  with  part  of  these  obaervationa  we  are  resuly  to  coib- 
ilesft  we  cooicide  ia  opinion,  it  being  in  fact  analogong  to  the 
motfe  adopted  by  the  Iiish  Board  in  imparting  religious  in*- 
fitm^on  mnongst  mixed  candidates  for  education ;  but  we  do 
not  tee  how^  with  the  slightest  pretence  for  consistency^  tl^ 
Teiy  people  who  are  declaiming  against  those  who  are  pur^ 
suing  the  plan  of  selection  and  caution^  dictated  by  prudeiu^ 
and  connnim  sense^  ciui  thus  blow  hot  and  coldj  uttering  on 
one  day  opinions  .which  their  animosities  or  their  prejudices 
prompl  them,  to  abjuire  on  the  next.  Verily  the  right  han4 
is  loth  to  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth :  truly  hath  the 
prophet  saidy  ^^  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things/^ 
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"^  ^filiVin^  thus  intfbdiiced  our  teiderB"to  the  £reody  coHtirk^ 
dictory  bondusions  on  the  sulgect  of  BiMe  distribation';wll9i-i 
out  note  or  comment  or  curtailment,  let  us  now*  ptt>cfeed  \xi 
trace  the  supposed  cloven  foot  of  heresy  and  infidelit}^,  so 
ingeniously  detected  by  those  who  are  determined  to  keep 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder, 
M^h  all  their  angry  passions  fostered'by  this  (as  they  oonccirc) 
salutary  repulsion,  by  which  all  chance  of  their  ever  enter- 
tmning  a  particle  of  goodwill  toward  each  other  is  so  eflcc- 
tually  prevented.    Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  these  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible  so  protested  against  by  a  party  loudly 
insisting  on  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible.    "  A  charge '*  (observes  Dr.  Sadleir)  ^  which  has  been 
*'  made  in  forgettulness  that  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Eldn- 
"  cation  in  1812  recommended  the  use  of  extracts;  thftt  many 
^  heads  of  the  Established  Church  had  sanctioned  and  ap- 
'^  proved  of  the  use  of  Scripture  extracts  in  the  education  of 
^^  yK)uth ;  amongst  others  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself;  and, 
^^  chough  last  not  least,  in  ibrgetfulness  or  in  ignorance  that 
^^  the  Established  Church  herself  has  given  to  the  people;  iii 
"  her  appointment  of  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  daily  sei^ 
^^vice,  not  the  whole  Bible  but  extracts  from  the  Bible, 
^^  having  left  a  great  number  of  chapters  which  are  not  ap^ 
'^'pomted  to  be  read  either  on  week-days  or  Sundays.^    I* 
coming  to  this  question,  however,  we  really  feel  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  ought  to  be  handled ;  partly  from  doubts  #lie* 
ther  we  fairly  understand  the  extent  and  meaning  of  the  ob- 
jection, and  in  still  greater  degree  from  equally  sincere  doubts 
w^iether  the  parties  themselves  understand  what  they  mean. 
'Are  we  to  understand  them  literally  to  mean,  that  in  teaching 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  no  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  over  another  ? 
Is  it  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  essential  that,  from  the 
l&st  (Chapter  in  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Revelations,  the  perusal 
is  to  be  continued  without  deviation,  choice  or  change,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgement  and  discretion  of  the  teacher.     If 
so,  let  us  for  a  moment  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
progress  of  our  yoimg  neophytes.    Now  the  Bible  contains 
in  round  numbers  about  1200  chapters,  exclusive  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, which,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  day,  which  is  we  beH^e 
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a  £^  avei'age  allpvance^  will  .opcupy,  at  th«  rate  of  -five  days 
a  week,  (for  Sundays  end  Saturdays  are  iu  all  <^ur.  natiooal 
schools  more  or.  less  holidays^  on  which  the  children  are  re- 
leased from  their  scholastic  routine  of  duty ;)  and  as  we  must 
fortber  include  in  our  calculation  a  month^s  holidays  at  Christ^ 
mas  and  another  month  at  least  for  absensesj  illness^  and  other 
causes,  we  cannot  fairly  put  down  to  their  account  more  than 
forty  weeks  of  actual  annual  schooling ;  which  will  give  200 
chapters  for  the  year^  or  six  years  for  one  single  cursory 
perusal  of  the  whole  and  entire  Bible^  without  note  or  com-* 
ment;  for  a  master's  explanation — ^whether  discreet  or  indis-* 
creet,  orthodox  or  heterodox — must  be  allowed  to  be  notes 
axul  comments^  and  therefore  consistently  protested  against. 
But  here  we  are  met  by  another  dif&culty^  and  we  think  an 
insuperable  one ;  namely  that^  as  the  average  attendance  of 
poor  children  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  (to  say  nothing 
of  understanding)  the  Bible,  rarely^  we  should  rather  say 
ntver,  exceeds  four  years,  every  child  educated  by  the  ^^  with- 
^  out4iote-or-comment'^  and  unmutilating  friends  of  the  Bible 
must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  finish  his  editcation,  as  far 
a&  his  unmutilating  patrons  are  concerned,  minua  one-third 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  as,  on  their  own  grounds,  we  are 
to  suppose  the  reading  to  be  from  the  beginnixig  to  the 
end,  die  deficiency  will  thus  exclude  the  whole  of  the  Nevf 
Testament  I  We  are  prepared  to  hear  our  readers  deprecating 
these  calculations  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  a  subject  re^. 
quiring  the  most  serious  consideration.  We  plead  guilty  tp* 
the  charge,  and  honestly  confess  our  criminality^  but  we  jenn^ 
ader  it  as  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  meeting  chargea  tqo 
trivial  to  be  met  in  a  more  serious  manner ;  for  we  would  a^. 
whether  it  is  a  whit  more  trifling  or  irrelevant  than  the  quibr 
bling  reasonings  of  men  who  gravely  push  the  argument  to 
sueh  conclusions  and  thus  compel  us  to  be  triflers.  Can  they  in 
sober  seriousness  mean  us,  or  any  individual  capable  of  using 
the  comm<m  sense  which  God  has  given  him,  to  consider  that 
they  mean  what  they  assert?  Like  drowning  men  they  are 
catching  at  straws  or  leaning  on  broken  reeds, — ^strong  enough 
indeed  to  serve  their  turn  as  long  as  they  can  persuade 
hearers,  who  neither  examine  nor  inquire  into  the  bearings 
and  truth  of  positions  placed  before  them,  that  their  straws 
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an^  buoyant,  and  their  reeds  staffs  of  oak^  on  which  blind  be- 
lievers may  safely  rest.  But  this  is  not  all :  Are  we  to  ss^ 
pose  them  further  to  mean  that  sdections  are  not  most 
advisable^  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  chedced?  Do  they 
mean  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  instructiTe  and 
important?  Is  the  book  of  Leviticus,  with  its  minute  details 
of  Jewish  policy, — Ezeldel,  with  its  beautiful  but  mystic  lore, 
utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  nine  tenths  of  the  common  run 
of  readers  of  any  sort,  and  more  especially  of  juvenile  readsn, 
to  comprehend, — are  these,  with  other  portions  and  chqiters 
of  the  sacred  voliune,  to  be  placed  on  a  par  in  point  of  real 
utility  and  practical,  benefit  with  portions  of  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  and  Gospels  which  are  within  the  inteUecfcual  readi 
of  the  simplest  child  ?  We  are  prepared  to  receive  fcnr  aawer 
that  they  mean  no  such  thing :  Oh  no,  when  thua  appealed 
to,  the  inconsistency  is  so  glaring  and  inamgruous  that  they 
reply,  ^^  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disapprove  of  Selections !  we  ap* 
^^  prove  of  them/^  To  be  sure  they  do,  and  we  know  fiill  well 
that  there  is  not  a  single  National  School  in  which  SelecAiaiis 
axe  not  constantly  used.  The  list  of  the  Society  for  j^omoting 
Christian  Knowledge  records  at  least  a  dosen  books  of  Sdee* 
tions  recommended  and  approved  of  by  committees  cocnpoeed 
of  deigymen  from  bishops  down  to  curates*  All  we  oomplain 
of  is  the  disingenuousness  manifested  by  these  clerical  opposers 
and  approv^*s  of  selections  in  the  same  Inreath,  Why  this 
equivocation  ?  Why  not  boldly  and  manfully  dedaie  the  real 
and  undisguised  truth,  and  say :  We  of  the  church  of  £n* 
gland,  advocates  for  education  confined  to  those  of  our  ova 
persuasion,  assume  a  right  to  dissect,  divide  and  subdivide 
ihe  Bible  as  we  please ;  but  you,  whose  declared  object  is  to 
provide  an  education  founded — as  its  nnrsery-ffatherandpio^ 
genitor  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Stanley  professed  it  to  be  in  his  in- 
troductory speech — upon  religion,  and  calculated  to  ^^  produce 
'^  those  firuits  which  tiie  Scripture  says  are  the  fiiiits  of  the 
'^  Christian  religion,  peace,  meekness,  gentienesa  and  love," 
leading  to  no  ^^  departinre  from  any  principle  which  the 
'^  strictest  Protestant  woidd  require  in  the  most  Protestiiat 
^^  education,'^  and  which,  as  Lord  Morpeth  truly  asserted, 
^  would  lead  to  a  better  education  and  a  larger  acquaintance 
'^  with  the  Bible  itself,^^ — you,  whose  professed  object  is  to 
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conciliate  and  bring  up  children  in  the  comprehensive  circle 
of  Christian  love  and  mutual  charity, — you,  are  deserving  of  all 
the  censure  we  can  bestow,  for  daring  to  make  selections  from 
the  Bible,  or,  as  we  chose  so  to  term  them,  mutilations,  dan- 
gerous, designing  and  unwarrantable. 

Such  are  the  arguments,  such  the  reasoning  of  a  self-con- 
stituted conclave.  But  who  are  they,  or  by  what  right  do  they 
presume  to  judge  so  harshly  of  others,  who  are,  we  conscien- 
tiously believe,  most  sincerely  devoted  to  a  good  work,  accept- 
able to  God  and  their  country  ?  Have  they  well  and  fully 
balanced  in  their  minds  what  are,  or  are  not  notes,  com- 
ments and  mutilations?  Are  they  prepared  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  inquirers  and  scholars,  as  keen,  as  zealous  and 
learned  as  they  may  be,  that  even  our  own  authorized  version 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  original  records,  that 
it  is  a  strictly  accurate  translation,  and  that  it  is  not  on  some 
points  of  controversy  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mutila- 
tion, or  a  conmient,  or  a  note,  whichever  they  please  to  term 
the  construction  of  our  translation  ?  Will  not  their  memory 
in  an  instmt  (if  not  we  could  easily  refi^sh  it)  bring  vividly 
before  them  words  and  passages  respecting  which  the  learned 
have  for  years  been  at  issue,  and  even  volumes  written  in 
explanation ;  and,  from  the  purest  motives,  have  not  divines, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety,  lamented  that  it  was 
ctiU  allowed  to  retain  passages  requiring  revision,  or  which  if 
retained,  for  their  proper  understanding  called  for  notes  and 
comments;  or  confessed  that  a  new  translation  would  possess 
many  advantages  superior  to  those  which  attended  former 
translations  ?  We  say  not  this  in  disparagement  of  a  version 
which,  taken  in  the  whole,  we  conscientiously  conceive  to  be 
tte  best  existing,  but  as  a  set-off  against  such  as  maintain 
that  any  deviation  must  of  necessity  be  a  crime.  At  all  events, 
in  standing  up  for  selections,  we  feel  that  if  our  adversaries 
will  not  allow  that  we  are  standing  on  tenable  ground,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  err  in  company  with  men 
whose  (pinions  and  characters  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny ; 
and  it  shall  be  our  pleasing  task  to  prove  this  by  extracts 
from  authors  whose  names  alone  are  a  host  in  otur  favour. 
What  then,  first  on  the  list,  says  Mr.  Babington,  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  on  education,  respected  alike  in  public  and  in 
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private  fcnr  tlie  evangelical  vitality  of  hi&  religi^n^  irboba  vo>- 
lume  on  the  subject  is  a  lasting  monument  to  his  Cbristiaa 
ftune^  had  he  done  nothing  ehe  to  immcMijdke  his  memorj? 
What  then  are  the  opinions  of  this  experienced  teacter? 
He  speaks  the  language  of  sound  sense>  as  well  as  sottnd 
judgement ;  and  the  effect  woUld  be  as  evident  in  Ireland  as  it 
is  elsewhere^  if  the  clergy  would  but  come  forward  hand  usii 
heart  to  give  it  a  fair  and  friendly  trial.  To  begin  with  in* 
fancy :  '^  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little>  must  be  the  parents' 
^  motto  in  conveying  instruction  at  this  age :  veiy  short  and 
^  simple  stories  from  holy  wrif  In  the  more  advanced  stage 
he  thus  speaks  tj{  teaching  from  books  of  a  strictly  religioufi 
description : 

«'  It  would  be  a  detect  ation  of  the  ttwful  subject  to  use  a  book  of  this  kind, 
tntit'ely  or  even  prmcipaUy*  ibr  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  child  to  read.  Sneii 
a  proceeding  would  be  somewhat  like  employing  a  church  for  some  com- 
mon worldly  purpose.  It  is  of  high  importance  that  religion  should  always 
wear  her  holy  garb,  and  that  the  youthful  mind  should  never  epproath 
her  but  with  the  sentiments  which  she  ougiit  to  inspire.  If  this  btf  sd» 
let  pkrents  bewarfe  of  using  such  books  merely  as  vehicles  even  Of  teligkitis 
knowledge.  Aeligious  knowledge,  without  dispositions.  Win  Md  iSfprMs 
tiie  mind  with  reverence.  The  head  may  be  stored^  but  when  the-hesrt 
remains  cold,  Divine  truth  not  only  fails  to  produce  the  effect  intend^iiy 
It,  but  the  mind  is  gradually  hardened  against  right  impressions  at  a  fb^- 
ture  time.  To  hear  solemn  truths  without  feeling  them  grows  into  ahiAtt. 

Let  tiiem  endeaVotkf  to  exclude  a  curious,  or  a  carilling,  or  a  eoatfo- 

versial,  fto  less  than  a  formal  spirit.  Hi  the  little  beings  to  whom  they  sit 
opening  the  heavenly  path.  But  amongst  the  hooka  to  which  thesf  re- 
marks may  apply,  the  holy  Scriptures  are  beyond  comparison  preemiaent: 
they  never  should  be  approached  but  with  deep  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Author,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  inestimable  value.  The  ver^  book 
should  be  used  and  presented  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  Some#tet 
t4  thfe  tmpsf  of  mind  iwraleated  on  Meses,  '  Put  off  thy  sBoea  firotf  ^off 
t&y  fiet,  lor  th^  place  wiereon  tiiou  staadest  is  holy  grouiHl^,'  thoM  fete 
sought  and  cherished  on  such  occasions.  In  order  the  better  U>bislit  aad 
preserve  a  proper  reverenee  for  the  Bible,  I  would  recommend  tiie  not  be^ 
ginning  to  read  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  with  chiUfeo  b^oie 
their  general  respect  for  religion,  and  their  progress  in  self-commandy 
Sflbrd  reasonable  security  that  they  wilt  conduct  themselves  rightly  while 

so  engaged When  they  do  begin  to  read  the  Scriptures^  let  those  path 

b9  car^llif  mUcUd  which  they  can  best  understand*  and  which  are  inost 
likely  to  interest  them ;  and  let  the  readings  always  be  shor^  and  held 

but  rather  as  a  favour  than  a  task,  and  always  as  a  religious  duty 

!)Ome  Short  anJ  ^asy  ^ible  history  is  very  useful,  as  soon  as  the  child  can 
tvad  with  toKrabl^  et^.    It  will  prepaid  the  way  foV  teaming  tke  l^bie 
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itsel/'ftt  a  father  later  ]petiod  With  more  advantage.  Avoid  pimaffes  wkitii 
^ktoe  nverff  dirH:t6eut^g  tm  Ub^fnue  and  muth  controverted  p<rini9i  ckUdr^ 
au§kt  wai  /•  ftcpuMM  im  rtltgum*    In  thfe  Bease,  as  ib  others*  spin^al 

mUk^  MDd  not  strong  iaeat»  ia  their  proper  food When  difficulties  occur 

it  appears  to  me  best  to  avoid  entering  minutely  into  them,  but  to  show 
that,  from  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  man,  diMculties,  and  lA- 
sapcrable  diAculties,  must  necessarily  be  expected,  when  God  vouchsafts 
fo  bis  creatures  any  communication  respecting  his  own  nature  and  hia 
own  gotemment." 

But  possibly  the  m^re  opinion  of  a  layman,  however  pioud 
md  exemplary,  may  have  little  weight  with  churchmeii  5  we 
therefore  refer  them  to  an  Irish  bishop,  who  above  all  others, 
from  hift  pectiliar  chftradter  and  situation,  had  the  best  meanb 
of  judging,  and  whose  authority  is  unexceptionable.  What 
then  sayB  Dr.  Jebb,'  of  Limttick  ?— our  extracts  are  fi^om  his 
Life  tad  Correspondence. 

"  I  do  no/  like  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  schooUbookf  i.  e.  as  a  book 
(torn  whkh  to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  This  practice,  in  my  opi- 
aioB*  goes  to  desecrate  the  Word  of  God,  to  render  it  not  fiimiliar,  but 
chMis-alid  vulgar.  It  should  ev^  be  taken  ap  with  mingled  reverence  and 
affection;  hot  sorely  it  is  not  thus  that  children  are  apt  to  handle  a  spelling- 
book.  My  mind  revolts  from  this  usage  1  at  the  same  time  I  think  it 
lughljf  demrable  that  $eketions  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  hiatoricat 
parts  of  the  New  l^tament  should  be  read  by  the  higher  classes,  and  it 
might  hewi^  if  the  reading  of  them  were  made  a  privilege  and  a  reward* 
Parts  alfoidd  be  eommitted  to  memory,  and  those  pai^  should  be  selected 
most  likely  to  engage  the  imaginations  and  the  affeetions."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

'  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  says  t 

"  Setting  aside  all  theological  differences,  and  placing  myself,  so  far  as 
I  «m  able,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  zealous  pastor  of  your  diurch,  I  should 
reeoBMBOod  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  general  circalation  the  historicl^ 
part  alone,  and  would  reserve  tiie  controversial  part  for  the  more  educated 
cia^aes,  especially  candidates  for  the  sacred  ofi^.  Some  notm  of  an>e»- 
pUuuUarff,  practical,  and  spiritnal  nature,  might  be  advamtageotuilg  annexed 
in  the  proper  places  under  the  text."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

Again: 

**  For  private  and  lay  individuals, — indeed  we  may  take  in  churchmen 
too, — it  is  of  far  greater  moment  that  they  should  be  trained  as  humble 
ptotrs  Christians,  than  indoctrinated  as  acute  and  keen  controversialists." 

And  finally^  with  respect  to  Lord  Stanley^e  system,  he  saya : 

"  Do  not,  I  pray,  let  him  be  discouraged  at  the  present  check  of  his 
education  scheme,  tt  is  only  for  a  time,  to  divert  his  benevoleojce  into  a 
^&bnel  wll^re  it  may  flow  unohstrucied ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it  the 

q2 
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stream  will  in  due  season  diffuse  itself>  not  physically  only,  ^t  moralljT 
and  intellectually,  through  the  land/'  (Vol.  U.  p.  416.)     • 

We  might  have  multiplied  extracts  of  a  Bimilar  ten- 
dency^ so  replete  with  good  sense  that  it  was  difficult  to 
refrain  from  copying ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  the  above  are  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  point  we  have  in  view.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  our  ultra  Protestant  anti-mutilators  will  receive 
them;  but  this  we  know^  that  pious  and  rational  Catttio* 
lies  are  ready  at  hand  to  say^  Amen !  to  the  wett-digested 
truths  of  this  excellent  writer.  We  can  remember  uttering 
similar  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  an  exemplary  CothoHc 
lady  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  yduth^  and 
can  recall  to  mind  her  look  of  wonder^  satisfaction  and  asto*- 
nishment.  '^  I  am  surprised,^  said  she^  ^'  to  hear  such  a  de- 
^^  claration  from  a  Protestant,  whose  custom  I  undenstand  it 
'^  to  be  that  the  Bible  is  made  a  common  school-book.  I 
'^  thought  that  caution,  and  a  dislike  to  an  indiscriminate  and 
'^  over-familiar  introduction  of  the  sacred  volume  amongst 
'^  children  was  confined  to  us  Catholics,  and  urged  against  us 
^'  as  criminal.^  We  might  adduce,  in  further  corroboration, 
the  opinion  of  an  Oxford  writer,  published  in  th<i  Christian 
Remembrancer,  who  is  anxious  to  introduce  a  different  q^stem 
of  selection  in  our  church  service.  ^^  I  should  esteem/'  he 
observes,  ^  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  important  chap- 
*'  ters,  which  might  bring  the  grand  features  of  the  whole 
'*  under  review  once  in  the  course  of  every  year,  a  'still  more 
'^  desirable  plan;  nor  should  it  seem  at  all  impossible  to  <»m- 
''  prise,  in  the  annual  number  of  104  second  lessons  of  mode* 
'^  rate  length,  the  whole  body  of  history  and  doctrine  contained 
"  in  the  New  Testament ;  when  we  take  into  considertttion 
*^  how  often  the  same  facts  are  related,  without  any  material 
**  addition  of  circumstances,  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  three 
''  Evangelists.''  He  then  makes  nearly  similar  observations 
on  the  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  altered,  as  they  are  '^  become  altogether  unintelligible  to 
''  the  lower  orders  without  a  commentary."  Pretty  muck  in 
unison  with  this  is  the  record  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  for  in  one  of  its  Reports  now  before  us 
the  doctrine  of  without-note-or-comment  is  reprobated^  and 
made  a  charge  against  the  Bible  Society.    '^  It  will  scarcely 
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^  be  denied,'*  says  the  Report,  "  that  to  make  the  reading  of 
^  the  Scriptures  profitable,  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
^'deretood;  and  members  of  the  Established  Church  at  least 
^  can  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  necessary  assist^ 
'^  ance,  as  long  as  our  Society  enables  them  to  give  with  the 
^  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book  and  other  excellent  tracts."  Now 
this  we  cannot  but  consider  as  something  very  nearly  ap* 
preaching  to  a  libel  on  Protestantism,  from  a  quarter  which 
ahould  have  been  more  careful  in  its  confessions ;  it  being 
neither  more  nor  less,  in  our  humble  opinion,  than  an  indirect 
decIeiratiQn  that  the  Bible,  without  some  orthodox  tracts  and 
fiomments,  is  by  no  means  a  sure  guide  to  safe  and  infallible 
truth,  or  a  proper  book  for  elementary  education. 

Haying  thus  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  heresies 
imputed  to  the  National  Board,  and  shown  the  singular  incon- 
sist^ieies  manifested  by  their  impugners,  we  shall  proceed  to 
.notice  the  extracts  themselves,  consisting,  as  far  as  they  have 
.been  hitherto  published,  of  one  volume  from  the  Old  and  two 
firom  the  New  Testament.     Our  comments  will  be  confined 
in  ipreat  measure  to  the  latter,  as  chiefly  referable  to  the  doc- 
trtnd  and.  practical  exposition  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
.  which  is  the  leading  feature  in  an  introductory  system  of  edu- 
cation in  a  Christian  country.     One  word  only  shall  we  say 
ill  passing  respecting  the  former,  relative  to  a  passage  which 
had  been  distorted  and  misrepresented  in  every  possible  man- 
n^  that  it  may  appear  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
educationists.    The  verse  we  aUude  to  is  the  15th  of  Gen.  iii. 
^^  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
^  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
**  and  ihou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.''    The  selections  (which  we 
are  informed  in  the  Preface  have  been  made  by  a  compaiison 
of  the  authorised  and  Douay  versions  with  the  original)  have 
the  passage  thus :  ^  And  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee 
^  and  the  woman,  and  between  her  seed  and  thy  seed :  it 
^  shall  cr%A»h  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his  heel." 
We  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  the  utmost  malice 
or  ing^uity  of  man  to  have  so  mystified  the  compilers'  inten- 
iWDBf  H9  ta  transform  the  latter  version  into  a  deliberate  at^ 
tempt  to  aid  and  abet  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  supposed 
acferation  of  the  Virgin.  ^^  This,''  exclaims  one  of  the  agitating 
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orators  of  f^oeter  H9U9  ''  ibis  la  4  epeciineaaf  tb«  ei^iKsU 
^  which  we  are  to  have  instead  of  the  Bible^ — extaracta  which 
^^  are  to  be  plaee4  in  the  hands  of  Prote3tant  cbUdreBj  extnieta 

^^  that  Protestants  are  to  be  compelled  to  read  instead  of  the 
«  Bible^  which  is  to  be  iinrested  out  of  their  hwds/'  But 
there  is  a  note  appended,  and  a  note  which  this  same  onitor 
dieems  pregnant  with  the  direst  danger ;  it  is  this :  ^^  It  shaU 
<<  crugh,  Stc—ipsa,  she,  the  woman ;  so  divers  pf  the  Fathers 
^^  read  this  ptace^  conformably  to  the  Latin;  othei»  read  it 
^  tpwm,  vi2u  the  seed.  The  sense  is  the  same ;  for  it  is  by 
^  her  soed^  Jews  ChrUt,  that  the  woman  crushes  the  seip^f  a 
<^  headt'^  A  more  simple  and  unassuming  comme^ity  and  as 
little  likely  to  impregnate  Protestant  children's  heads  with  tha 
idea  that  they  were  to  adore  the  Virgiib  we  qan  sparpely  ^^^ 
ceire  possible  to  have  been  inserted.  If  ind^d  t^e  Bowiii 
Catholic  committee-man  had  insisted  on  inserting  somf;  pf  Qur 
Protestant  notes,  the  intention  might  have  elicited  suspicioni 
for  there  indeed  we  find  an  absolute  reference  to  the  ^eed  of 
the  woman  as  ^^  o^  honoured  audium  qf  hviffuiff  fwfih  ib4 
5<  Deliverer  /'  and  again,  '^  This  address  is  not  to  Adam  b\|t 
^(  to  Eve  alone,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  puipoia  of 
<^  Grod  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bpm  of  a  virgin :  this,  and  t^ 
^f  alone,  is  what  is  implied  in  the  pronuse  of  the  seed  qf  the 
f^  woman  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent*^'  Such  are  the 
words  explanatory  of  this  passage  from  Protestaiit  commeq>- 
lators ;  in  comparing  which  with  the  Catholic  not^,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  whereas  the  two  fprmer  both  refer  to  the  Yiigia 
J^ary  tQT  name,  as  the  honoured  medium  of  prop^^q^  fut 
fihu/^nt,  in  the  la^t  her  najoke  is  not  mentioned. 

We  hope  Dr.  Sadleir^s  remarks  on  this^  as  indeed  op  eYJ^qr 
other  point  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  excellent  pamphl^t»  viU 
not  be  considered  superfluous. 

'  ««Iti  this  passage/'  he  says,  '< the Douaytraaslatien differs fti6m  Hubw- 
iborlaedTeRiiQii.  We  prefer  the  authorised  veision,  smd  aocordiagly-  Mfo^ 
it  a«Airly  is  tbe  t^%% ;  hut  at  th^  ^a^ae  tini^  we  t^U  the  pupil  thi^t  the  di^ 
fereuce  exists.  It  is  what  \l^  assuredly  will  be  told  sometime  or  othfr# 
what  every  body  knows,  and  I  cannot  see  what  surrender  there  is  of  divine 
truth  in  telling  it  him  at  once ;  particularly  when  that  telling  is  fbr  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  him  that  his  own  Church  considers  th«  meanhig 
of  their  irersioa  as  the  same  with  the  meaniag  of  ours*  asraely  that  tke 
passage  refers  ultimately  to  our  Saviour.    Anfithat  we  do,  not  in  our  ovn 
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ifotit  or  oD  oor  omi  •ulWity*  b«t  In  the  woris  «»d  anUi^Hj  gf  ^t 
fditott  of  their  own  verBicm,  given  uader  tb?  sanction  of  their  own  oh^rch. 
We  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  in  future  preju- 
diced against  our  version,  by  being  told  that  Protestants  had  altered  this 
text.  To  such  a  charge  their  education  in  this  respect  will  suggest  to  them 
an  inmiediate  answer,  namely  that  the  editors  of  their  own  versioii  hava 
declared  the  difierence  not  to  be  material/' 

We  have  seen  that  in  recommending  these  extracts  theBoiitl 
of  Commissioners  are  charged  not  only  vnth  mutilation^  but  an 
absolute  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  hands  of  Pro- 
testants; and  as  the  remainder  of  [our  remarl^  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  two  volumes  (others  ere  in  preparation)  of  the 
New  Testament^  let  us  inquire  first  what  are  the  leading 
topics  on  which  children  should  be  instructed^  in  order  to  ky 
the  foundation  of  a  sound  evangelical  education.  We  ap^ 
prebend  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions ;  the  answer  will 
naturallybe,  a  knowledge  founded  on  Gospel  authority  of  thoM 
ddef  tmths  which  can  make  them  wise  unto  salvatiim.  And 
Heeordingly^  as  eoonomj  as  weO  as  condensation  are  important 
m  fiimishittg  adequate  suppHes^  it  is  obvious  that  that  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  containing  the  most  useful  materiaU 
ought  and  would  be  prefeired.  Had  extracts  for  this  purpose 
been  taken  from  each  of  the  Evangelists^  there  might  have  faten 
grounds  fbr  suspecting  partiality^  design^  or  some  hidd^i  un- 
foreseen controversial  mischief.  An  entire  Oospel  vras  there* 
fere iiiesafiart:  choice;  theonlyremainingquestionoonsequentiy 
was,  which  to  select.  Most  probably  had  this  rested  with  the 
Catholics^  who  it  is  asserted  are  hostile  to  the  diffiise  knowr 
ledge  of  the  Gospel^  St.  Mark's  wtmld  have  been  chosen,  first 
because  it  was  the  shoitest,  and  secondly  because  fiDm  St. 
Mark's  supposed  connection  with  St.  Peteri  (^Marcus^  disciv 
^pultts  et  interpres  Petri^  quaB  a  Petro  annunoata  erant 
^^  edidit.^'  Iren.  lib.  3.  ch.  1.)  it  might  have  been  thoiight 
more  fiivourable  to  th^  viewa*  The  preference  was  however 
given  to  St.  Luke^  amongst  other  reasons  because  it  ccmtains 
much  more  matter  than  any  of  the  others^  and  fcMms  a  oour 
tinuous  narrative^  in  conjunction  with  the  Acts^  which  w^re 
written  by  the  same  hand  and  under  the  immediate  sAi^ction 
of  St  Paul^  the  two  together  being  in  fact  but  one  CQJi^tiuvi^ 
GespeL  And  we  have  moreover  the  express  declamtiPH  pf 
its  iatpirei  author^  (Acts  i.  l.)9lhat  the  Govpel  of  St.  Liik«  is 
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peculiarly  valuable^  as  contaiiung  ^^  ai^l  Uiat  J«sti»  b(;gan  heA,  ^ 
'^  to  do  and  to  teach/'  A  tolerably  atrong  refiitatio.n  thk  of 
the  assertion  that  the  object  of  the.  Board  is  to  coiweel  Ibe ' 
truth  and  undermine  Protestantism.  In  truth  it  would  be  ab- 
bel  upon  these  Apostbs,  to  suspect  that  their  writtngs^ — naitteki 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  '^  satisfying  the  inquiries^  asd  bdttg 
'^adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Gentile  conyerts'^  (sceDis^ 
'^  sertation  on  Qospel)^  and  relating  divers  things  move  o»* 
^'  piously  than  the  other  Evangelists^  and  especially  treatiDg 
'^  of  those  things  which  relate  to  the  priestly  ofiice  of  Christ,^' 
—did  not  contain  all  the  doctrines  of  oiu*  faith ;  and  that  he 
therefore^  be  he  who  he  may^  Protestant  or  Catholic,  who  ia 
instructed  therein  will  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Christian,  cognisant  of  aU  things  necessary  to  his  soul's  sal* 
vation.  Boldly  and  unhesitatingly  we  r^eat  this,  and  catt 
upon  those  who  deny  it  to  come  forward  and  proscribe  St 
Luke  and  St.  Paul  as  teachers  unworthy  of  ci^dit,  and  de- 
nounce those  who  have  selected  their  Gospels  ^^as  demagogues 
''  sitting  in  secret  divan  to  uproot  the  Protestant  religion/' 
by  the  admission  of  such  extracts  firom  the  Scriptures  ^^  asAhM 
^'  leave  the  children  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
^'  Word  of  Gody  and  of  the  essential  doctrines  and  duties  af 
^^  Christianity  f^  such  being  the  w^ords,  which  we  quote  in 
itaUcs,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  a  string  of  resaLutions  pro- 
posed at  the  great  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  183i3,  and  repealed 
in  terms  more  or  less  similar  at  every  Protestant  meeting 
throughout  the  land. 

Were  we  to  present  our  readers  with  a  list  of  the  attsged 
secret  designs  of  the  Board,  they  would  have  fair  reasons  tost 
supposing  that  we  meant  to  insult  their  understandings  by 
inventions  of  our  own,  so  singularly  puerile  and  trivial  are 
(we  might  safely  say)  the  whole  of  them.  For  instance,  to  Luke 
xxii.  31.  ^  And  the  Lord  said^  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Salan 
^'  hath  desired  to  have  ycm,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat/' 
is  affixed  the  following  note :  '^  Yaa,  is  here  plural,  including 
^^  all  the  disciples;  afterwards  he  addresses  himself  particularly 
**  to  St.  Peter."  Upon  this  the  writer  of  that  very  clever 
pamphlet  on  the  supposed  forgery  of  Pope  Gregory's  letter 
observes :  '^  It  is  not  pretended  by  the  objectors  that  this  is 
^  a  false  statement,  nor  even  that  it  differs  from  the  authorised 
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L;-ft8theUnn  ^ytm'  is  howevef  commonly  employed 
'^'in  a  smgular  dense  in  modeAi  English^  the  reader  was  likely 
^  to  overlook  the  just  meaning  of  the  passage  uiiless  his 
^  iltention  were  especially  directed  by  a  note.  The  objection 
^  haw&rer  k^  not  tiwt  the  note  is  false^  but  that  it  points  oiit 
^  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  and  tells  the  real  tmth/^ 
We  hare  he^rd  it  repeated  over  and  over  again^  and  no  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  have  heard  it  also  urged  as  one  of  the  in- 
Bidious  designs  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners^  that  the  selec- 
tions actually  sanctioned  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Pe- 
nance^ by  substituting  that  word  for  Repentance  in  Luke  iii.  3. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact^  the  Protestant  Boards  no 
doubt  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Catholics^  induced  the  latter 
to  pve  up  their  version  and  allow  the  retention  of  our  own, 
and  thus  it  accordingly  stands  in  the  Selections :  ^'  And  he 
^  eame  into  all  the  ooimtry  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  bap- 
"  tinn  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;*^ — the  Dou^y 
version  rendering  it  "preaching  the  baptism  of  penance  for 
the  remission  of  sins."  Whether  our  word  "repentance^  is 
strictly  correct,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  more  learned 
critics;  wc  indeed  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Apostle's  meaning :  at  the  same  time  in  equal  fairness  we  are 
bound  to  state,  for  the  information  of  our  unlearned  readers, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  simply  "  change  of 
"  mind/'  a  compound  from  the  two  Greek  words  jxera  after 
and  Mf  0  to  tMnky  which  at  all  events  allow  of  some  latitude  in 
the  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  which,  whether  right  or  wrong 
is  another  question,  the  Vulgate,  the  most  ancient  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  pronounced  by  the  editors  of  the 
Oxford  Greek  Testament,  1675,  to  be  a  translation  with  which 
no  other  version  in  any  language  could  be  compared,  has  ren- 
dered by  the  word  "  poenitentia,''  which  the  Catholics  conceive 
to  be  Synonymous  with  the  word  penance.  We  think  thetn 
wrong,  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  is  another  matter. 
To  return  however  to  the  charge,  a  note  is  appended  stating 
the  meaning  of  the  words  as  received  by  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, which  is  followed  up  by  the  following  remarks : 

"Wc  shall  render  the  Greek  words  in  question  by  the  English  words 
rrpifniance  or  pmiience  and  repent.  For  Roman  Catholics,  including  under 
the  words  rrpenittnce  or  peniience  not  only  internal  sorrow  for  sin  with 
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purpose  of  future  ameBdment,  but  also  91  dbposition  pu  the  p«it  of  iht 
pr nitoit  to  manifest  his  inwani  sorrow  for  sin  by  penitential  works,  do  m 
fkct  include  in  the  word  repent  all  that  they  mean  by  the  phrase  do  penomoe  ,- 
whereas,  although  the  word  penance,  according  to  Roman  Catbolic  doc- 
teine,  essentially  implies  internal  sorrow  for  sin,  it  conveys  to  Protestants 
only  the  idea  of  certain  austerities  or  voluntary  sufFierings,  or  at  least  oer  * 
tain  exercises  peculiar  to  ihtt  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  obvious  therefore 
that,  while  Roman  Catholics  are  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  iise 
of  the  words  repentance  or  penitence,  Protestants  would  be  in  danger  pf 
being  misled  by  the  use  of  the  words  penance  and  ^0  penance.** 

And  for  tlus  dear  and  unpretending  explanation^  Mrhlcb 
every  candid  reader  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  concessioi)  fix>m 
Catholics  to  Protestants^  (the  verse  in  the  selections  being  pre*- 
cisely  as  it  stands  in  our  authorised  version^)  a]l  that  malice  can 
invent  or  misrepresentation  insinuate  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  authors. 

We  were  about  to  close  our  remarks  with  this  specimen  of 
criticism^  when  a  report  of  what  is  called  a  Protestant  Meetr 
ing  at  Liverpool  was  placed  in  our  hands;  and  from  it  we  shafl 
make  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  H,  MT^eile,  a  popu- 
lar preacher  we  believe  in  that  town,  who  reiterates  the  ground- 
less charge  against  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of  \iolating  his 
£Edth  with  the  public,  because  in  those  extracts  ten  verses  are 
omitted  in  St.  Luke, — the  only  omission  we  are  awi^re  of  in 
that  long  Gospel, — and  the  context  filled  up  by  a  brief  though, 
to  every  reader  of  plain  and  unprejudiced  mind,  a  clear  an(} 
satisfactory  paraphrase,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slight^t 
shadow  of  a  compromise  of  a  single  particle  of  Protestant 
principle.  If  indeed,  the  omission  was  caused  by  the  Cathor 
lies  insisting  upon  the  insertion  of  their  version  instead  of 
ours,  which  was  most  probably  the  case,  the  Archbishop,  sq 
far  from  meriting  cei^sure,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for 
a  judicious  arr^gement,  by  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Catholics  were  the  sufferers;  since  in  the  paraphrase  their 
interpretation  is  omitted  and  our  meaning  retained.  But 
before  we  continue  our  remarks,  we  must  give  the  promised 
extract  in  th^  words  of  the  published  report. 

"  The  verses  omitted/'  says  Mr,  M'Neile.  "  ccMitaioed  the  viidreBs  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  when  sent  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  written  In  all  the 
manuscripts,  so  that  there  was  no  resource  for  equivocation,  '  Hail  thou 
that  art  highly  favoured!'  Now  when  they  came  to  transcribe  that  into 
the  Selections  a  difficulty  flashed  in  their  faces.    The  Protectant  mcmbeia 
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highly  favourfuir  but  if  that  had  been  done,  one  of  the  sweeteat  anthent^^ 
of  superstitious  melody  that  floated  upon  the  ears  of  Romish  worshipem 
iQ  their  daily  oblations  would  have  been  removed  from  the  text,  and 
wJiat  would  have  become  of '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  r  (Much  laughter 
aod  cheeriogr  occasioned  by  the  sarcastic  and  comic  emphasis  with  which 
the  reverend  geotlcmim  delivered  the  words.)  The  Hpmaa  Catholica 
would  by  no  means  away  with  '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !'  The  Protect- 
ants would  not  admit '  Hail  Mary !'  and  what  was  to  be  done  then  ?  Put 
into  a  pair  of  brackets,  and  avow  the  necessity  of  an  actual  tranncription 
of  what  the  angel  said.  That  was  done,  the  paraphrase  was  given,  and  it 
bad  been  declared  by  an  honourable  counsellor  of  their  own  town — (the 
reverend  gentleman  was  interrupted  by  a  storm  of  laughter  and  cheering) 
They  really  should  not  begin  to  applaud  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  they 
put  him  out— That  paraphase  had  been  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  the 
omission  of  the  verses.  There  was  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  in  the  Irish 
Selections  an  instruction  to  the  masters  to  ask  certain  questions,  a  list  of 
which  was  given,  in  refb^nce  to  the  chapter  just  read.  Now  after  this 
chapter  these  questions  occurred ;  '  How  did  the  angel  address  her?'  An 
iaielltgent  child  would  look  back  to  the  chapter  to  see  how  he  addressed 
her,  and  there  was  no  address,  there  was  a  paraphrase;  so  that  was  rather 
a  hard  question  for  the  child.  '  What  more  did  he  say  to  h^r  ?'  was  the 
next  question.  Now  be  it  remembered  that  the  masters  of  most  of  the 
Irish  schools  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  child  when  he  came  to  a  non- 
plus would  apply  to  the  master,  and  what  would  the  master  say  if  he 
were  a  Roman  Catholic?  '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !'  That  was  what  he 
would  say  (cheers  and  laughter).  Thus  Protestant  childron  would  be 
taught  t»  say  that  the  angel  had  said '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  \*  which  the 
Bible  did  not  record,  but  which  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  infallible 
Church.  He  had  another  document  to  read  to  them,  and  they  had  his  full 
permission  to  laugh  heartily  as  they  pleased  at  it.  He  did  it  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  laugh  at  the  Board,  and  partly  to  show  the 
utter  nonsense  of  attempting  to  put  four  clergymen  in  four  corners  of  a 
room,  and  addipg  somebody  in  the  middle  (laughter).  They  laughed  at 
that,  and  they  did  well,  for  it  was  a  most  absurd  system.'' 

We  have  not  room  for  much  more  of  Mr.  M^Neile*8  effu- 
siops :  suffice  it  to  say^  (as  the  Report  proceeds  to  state^)  in 
order  to  give  his  willing  audience  a  burlesque  representation 
of  their  schools^  ^^  the  reverend  gentleman  convulsed  his  audi- 
^  ence  with  laughter  by  the  rich  brogue  and  genuine  humour 
^  vritb  which  he  read  tb^  M(ri-4i9ani  schoolmaster's  account 
^^  of  his  perplexities^  and  he  himself  seemed  to  participate 
"  heartily  in  the  general  merriment !!''  He  then  repeats  the 
old  charge^  assuring  his  hearers  *'  that  the  system  of  educa- 
**  tion  was  an  underminer  of  Protestantism  and  that  it  ex- 
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^^  dtided  the  6criptiifeB^^  andagdn  repeato  hiB  rea8oii9  for 
reading  his  document,  namely  that  he  did  so-  ^^  merely  to 
'^  niake  them  laugh  at  the  Boards  and  he  kmghed  henrlUy 
<^  himself  as  he  did  it.     (Cheen  and  laughter.)  '^ 

We  will  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  eomments  on 
the  tone^  style  and  buffoonery  displayed  on  such  an  occasiouj 
and  in  such  C(>mpany  (the  whole  body  of  Liverpool  clergy,  as 
the  Report  states,  being  present,  and  not  one  of  them  calling 
him  to  order,)  from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  whom  we 
conclude  would  consider  himself  affronted  by  being  classed 
otherwise  than  an  educated  gentleman,  and  from  whom  there- 
fore the  Christian  world  has  a  right  to  look  for  decency,  cour- 
tesy, good  breeding  and  scholastic  knowledge;  and  annex  the 
two  versions  of  the  passage  which  has  called  down  8aeh.amm^ 
adversion.  Luke  i.  28.  ^  And  the  angel  came  unto  her  atid 
''  said.  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured;  the  Lord  «r  with 
^*  thee:  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.''  Such  is  the 
authorised  version.  That  from  Douay  stands  thus:  '^  And  the 
'^  angel  being  come  in  said  unto  her.  Hail  full  of  grao^  the 
**  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women/' 

Now,  unfortimately  for  his  accuracy,  Mr.  M^Neile  asseits 
that  the  words  ^^  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured"  wase 
^  written  in  all  the  manuscripts,  so  that  there  was  no  resouvqe 
'*  for  equivocation:"  for,  in  the  first  place,  three  out  of  these 
six  words,  ^'  thou  that  art/'  never  existed  in  any  maanscript 
whatever,  being  interpolated  expletives,  confined  moreover 
to  our  version  and  not  to  the  Douay.  Had  the  reverse  of  this 
been  the  case,  he  most  unquestionably,  and  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  might  have  referred  to  them  as  Roman  Catho- 
lic interpolations  pointedly  alluding  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
next  place,  the  words  "  highly  favoured  "  are  not  those  which 
a  translator  wishing  to  give  the  exact  idiom  of  the  laaiguage 
W6uld  select;  he  would  have  said  ^*  highly  graced,"  in  whidi 
words  tb^  passage  is  accordingly  rendered  in  the  maigindal 
references  and  notes  attached-to  our  authorised  versionaj  the 
Greek  word  being  a  derivative  from  xapi^y  which  every  school- 
boy knows  means  ^a<Te;  and  thus  iniheyulgate,abeadyidii]ded 
to  as  bebig  incomparably  the  best  translation  from  the  orig;inal 
language  by  critics  worthy  of  credit,  it  is  rendered  "  gratis 
"  plena,"  full  of  grace.    The  feet  is  that  grace  and  favour 
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OK  ncaify  syaohymoua;  but,  if  any  preferenGe  is  due  .to  the 
one  instead  of  the  otheaf^  it  is  to  the  former^  and  it  is  accord- 
inglj  thus  constnied  we  believe  ahnost  always  in  the  Douay, 
and  generally  in  our  own  veraicmy  which  translates  it  by  the  lat- 
ter word  *^  fiivour  ^'  only  five  times  out  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  instances  in  whidii  it  is  used.  But  supposing  that 
our  translatore  had  designedly  substituted  ^'  highly  favoured  " 
for**  highly  graced''  or  "  full  of  grace/'  because  they  conceived 
the  latter  terms  as  au  imdue  exaltation  of  the  Vii^in^  what 
v91  Mr.M'Neik  and  id  genus  amne  say  for  this  substitution 
in  tiie  v«rjr  next  chapter,  Luke  ii.  52.  where  our  Saviour  is 
spoken  of  as  increasing  ^^  in  favoMr  with  God  and  man ;" 
the  Douay,  as  be&ire,  giving  it  the  original  meaning,  '^.  in  grace 
^^  with  God  and  man  ?"  By  parity  of  such  reasoning .  as  Mr. 
M  Weiie's,  as  die  Vii^^  Mary  is  unduly  exalted  by  the  applied 
term  graee^  so  in  that  proportion  must  he  the  Saviour  be  unduly 
degraded  by  the  term  ^  favour."  But' we  are  sick  at  heart  at 
such  childirii  quibUing  got  up  to  serve  we  hope  a  mare  ephe- 
meml  pmrpoee  of  impeding  the  progress  o(  an  experimental 
system,  which  for  party  reasons  scHue  persons  deem  it  expe- 
di^t  to  oppose.  In  sorrow  mare  than  in  anger  we  speak^iand 
in  truth  and  sincerity  we  may  say  that  it  is  with  indescribable 
pain  we  thus  see  men  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  soften  and  soothe^  instead  of  irrUating  and 
tpflaaniag;  whose  daily  and  hourly  occupation  it  ou|;ht  to  b^, 
if  they  really  wished  to  witness  an  approximation  to  the  will 
of  God,  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  to  allay  rather  than 
nose  and  perpetuate  the  storm,  before  moreover  a  mixed 
assembly,  consisting  as  we  are  assured  of  two  thousand  persons, 
most  of  them  women,  whose  feelings  are  more, excitable,  and 
whose  education  precludes  them  from  judg^ing  of  controversial 
theology,  and  who  are  therefore  more  prone  to  prostrate  their 
own  understandings  before  any  favourite  enthusiastiopreaoher, 
on  whom  they  put  their  faith,  and  from  whom  they  imbibe 
prgndices  and  misrepresentations  which  pass  (or  Gospel 
tnibs;— *we  repeat,  it  is  indescribably  painful  to  witness  such 
lAtegnpts  made  by  fiery  partisans,  to  disseminate  hatred  and 
raafice  and  all  uncharitableness  between  the  members  of  the 
two  most  numerous  classes  of  religionists  ui  the  British  em- 
pire.   It  must  be  obvious  to  every  individual,  possessing  the 
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slightest  diflcrhnination  of  forethought^  Chat  conduct  Wtt 
theirs^  so  far  from  producing  anything  approaching  toChristiaA 
peace  in  our  controversially  vexed  realms^  cannot  but  add  in  a 
fearfully  increased  ratio  to  all  the  iUs  (and  no  ills  or  evils  can 
be  worse)  which  religious  rancour  or  bigotry  on  both  sides  caft 
foii  into  a  flame.  Of  Mr.  M*Neile  we  know  nothing,  but  we 
suspect  that  he  ought  to  be  amongst  the  last  of  men  ebtitted 
to  cast  a  stone  against  the  absurdities  and  aberlratiotts  of  Ga- 
tholics;  for,  if  report  speaks  true,  (and  we  believe  his  writing^ 
avow  it,)  they  might  retort  upon  him  the  advocacy  of  taillen^- 
rian  opinions,  ift  the  estimation  of  Ae  greater  part  of  sober- 
minded  and  rational  Christians  fiearly  as  absurd  and  fantastic 
as  the  rhapsodies  of  Johanna  Southeote  and  the  Ii^vingifeft; 
and  all  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should  be  ready  tb 
toswer  the  question  of  thos^  who  would  demand  bf  Mm, 
^*  Why  behbldest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  ey«^ 
«f  but  perceivest  not  the  beam  thAt  is  in  thine  own  ?** 

We  shaU  eonclude  with  a  few  brief  remarks  (though  gladly 
woidd  we  exptod  them,  had  not  ouf  article  exceeded  the  nsvuA 
bounds)  tlpon  the  character  and  pretetunoiis  of  the  Seleeticma'; 
and  we  etonot  do  battel*  than  permit  them  iil  the  first  place 
to  vindicate  themselves,  by  appealing  to  a  candid  public  fhnn 
^e  pages  of  their  introductory  prefiice. 

*'  These  les^ns  are  drawn  firom  the  satred  volunie,  and  have  been  eoth- 
piM  in  the  hope  6f  leading  to  a  more  general  and  more  profitable  pwasil 
«C  the  Word  of  Qod.  Hie  passages  introdaced  have  been  chncd»  not  m 
being  of  more  importance  than  the  rest  of  Scripture,  but  nferely  i» 
appearing  to  be  most  level  to  the  understanding  of  children  and  fouth  at 
school,  and  also  as  being  the  best  ^ttcd  to  be  read  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  not  necesS&rily  qualified,  and  certainly  not  recognised,  as  teachers 
of  religioi.  No  passage  has  either  been  introdijkced  or  omitted  ntidtf  tife 
influence  of  any  pecaiiar  view  of  Cfaristiaaity,  doctrinal  4r  praeticil*** 

And  ih  the  translation  made,  viss.  from  a  comparison  of  Uie 
anthorised  and  Douay  versions,  the  tnknslator  i^epeats, 

**  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  in  his  rendering  of  any  {lassage  1^ 
felneftce  ta  any  ptcvliai-  religions  views :  a  few  notes,  chiefly  explUa-. 
lory  and  practical*  have  been  added/'  Again*  *'  Nothing  is  more  remete 
the  intention  of  the  compilers  than  either  to  offer  thein  aft  a  sobatitute 
the  whole  Bible,  or  to  seek  to  supersede  in  any  degree  by  means  of  then 
the  authorised  version  of  the  festablished  Church/'  The  truth  ia,  "  th«t 
they  Ar^  ndt  intended  to  supersede  anything,  but  to  convey  t6  the  nim^ 
Of  ^hlldrta  tiNilhs  Mid  pree^ta  draWn  df tipctly  frMA  to  Wdfd  of  Ow 


Hicif  I  ^Mk  which,  whaUivtr  be  the  denominatioa  er  profes^g  CSiruttaiis 
to  which  they  bel0iig»  it  must  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  them  to  be 
familiar." 

Such  is  the  Prospectus  issued  by  the  compilers;  and^  after 
a  careful  examination^  we  pronounce  that  they  have  faithfuUjf 
fblfilled  their  promise^  and  directly  and  positively  do  we  con* 
tradict  the  assertions  of  those  Who  have  held  them  tip  to 
public  obloquy  as  designii^  tnutilatidn  for  the  basest  of  pur-* 
poses.  In  form  and  extent  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
welt-known  Selections  of  Mrs.  Trimmer^  recommended  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  be  used 
in  oar  national  schools.  We  consider  them^  and  we  speak 
sdvisedly  and  practically^  as  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's. 
First,  bec^ause  they  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not 
being  divided  into  chapters  and  verses, — tui  objectional  mode 
introduced  by  one  of  our  earliest  printers  without  safietioil  or 
pennissioii  of  any  eoclesiasticel  authority,  and  which  has  been 
strangly  objected  to  by  many  respectable  clergy  as  productive 
of  ^  glaring  mischief ''  and  impairing  the  thread  of  the  nar* 
rative.  Secondly^  passages  from  the  Epistles,  <»r  other  por- 
tioDS  of  Uie  Scripture,  are  occasionally  introduced  as  illustra^ 
tive  of  particular  subjects.  Thirdly,  the  notes  are  plain 
tod  simple,  and  anything  but  controversial,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  most  part  to  tlH*ow  light  on  the  customs  and 
nunneni  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  And 
lutly,  there  is  a  list  of  such  words  as  might  be  supposed  be-^ 
yond  Ae  reach  of  children's  understanding,  and  a  few  excel- 
lent questions  calculated  to  insure  their  comprehension  of 
what  they  have  been  perusing.  With  respect  to  the  idiom 
tidopted^  it  is>  as  the  compilers  say,  a  compound  of  the 
suthfflrised  and  Douay  versions. 

Accustomed  as  We  of  the  Chulx;h  of  England  are  from  our 
youth  upwards  to  associate  Scripturt  passages  with  one  pecu- 
lisr  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  have  preferred  an  adhe- 
renee  to  our  own  version,  which  on  the  whole  we  consider 
preferable  to  the  Douay;  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  equally 
bound  to  add  that,  on  a  careftd  comparison,  we  have  some-^ 
lanes  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Douay  is  occai^ion- 
ally  superior  to  om"  own,  both  in  correctness  of  meaning  and 
beauty  of  language;  at  all  events,  they,  generally  speaking. 
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T6fiemble  eaflh  other  so  cloeety,  Hiat  if  by  a  ffwtxiBimg 
saciifices  so  large  a  portion  of  the  8cri jitiireB  is 
acceptable  and  unobjectionable  to  the  Catholics^  we  thmk 
compilers  not  only  perfectly  justified^  but  imperattvaly  bmvd 
to  act  as  they  have  done.  In  £act,  taking  them  ••  a  whek, 
we  nev^r  met  with  a  better  selection^  and  very  aancevely 
we  recc»nmend  them  to  every  schoolmaster  who  has  a 
of  receiving  Catholic  scholars  amongst  his  Protestant  cl 

With  respect  to  the  charges  against  the  schools,  the 
are  little  aware,  but  we  are  ready  to  prove  it  if  required  by 
evidence  founded  on  inquiry  and  facts,  that  they  aflfoid  aer- 
tainly  as  much,  and  in  some  instances. more,  time  fiw  Sotiptei- 
ral  improvement,  even  from  the  authorised  version  itsd^  than 
the  greater  part  of— we  feel  more  inclined  to  say,  any — ^  the 
national  schools  we  have  inspected  oa  thiSiSide  the  wter. 
We  mean  that  a  Protestant  clergymatt»  ready  and  wSing  to 
do  his  duty  and  watch  over  the  religious  pt'ogycso  v£  bim 
youthM  flock,  will  find  a  greater  number  ci  hours  oi  wtikdi 
he  may  avail  himself,  devoted  directly  cfr  indirediy  to  4lie 
study  of  sacred  truth,  than  he  will  find  in  the  u«ual  r^oMum 
of  achool-work  as  now  practised  in  this  country.  In .  eotto- 
boration  of  our  assertion  we  cannot  do  better  than  i^gain  -quoit 
from  Dr.  Sadleir,  who  calculates,  fix>m  a  carefol  oompariMii 
of  the  respective  numbers,  that  on  an  avemg^  the  Irish  »cbo<^ 
would  consist  of  ten  Protestant  children  only  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  the  remainder  being  Catholics.  ^^  For  these  ten 
"  children,^*  he  says,  '^  there  are  one  or  twb  days  of  the  ^week 
*^  besides  Simday  set  apart  for  exclusively  Protestant  reli- 
'^  gious  instruction.  There  is  also  one  or  more  hours  befinre 
^^  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
^'  school,  which  may,  if  the  manager  of  the  school,  or  the 
'^  parents  of  the  children,  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ao 
'^  wish,  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose;  and  the  Bible  will 
'^  naturally  be  the  basis  of  this  instruction,  and  is  virtually 
'^  recommended,  and  would  if  necessary  be  insisted^ on  by 
'^  the  Board  of  Education.^^  We  appeal  to  any  candid 
conversant  with  the  regulations  of  oiur  national  scho<ds, 
fident  that  his  answer  will  be,  that  in  none  of  them  is  alaif;er 
portion  of  time  allotted  to  religious  knowledge. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  Whether  the  great 
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RBwnt  aMr  attemptiiig  by  the  National  Irish  Board  for  the 
education  aad  civilization  of  the  Idwer  orders  will  answer^  is 
kao^im  only  to  Him  whose  eye  penetrates  into  the  eeeret 
WBtkiuga  and  motives  of  men^s  hearts.  But  this  we  do  know^ 
wdliy  it  we  will  abide>— >that  if  the  experiment  does  fidl^  if  the 
Cathcdics  are  doomed  to  remain  ignorant  and  barbarisn  as 
lMPBtefi»re,  the  Uamemost  unquestionably  rests  on  those  who 
qiare  neither  labour  nor  pains  in  exasperating  the  public 
miiid^  exciting  the  most  deadly  hatred  and  prejudice  against 
those  wbo^  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  success^  are  at 
least  devoting  themselves  to  a  good  and  godly  work^  for  which^ 
instead  of  reproach  and  hostility,  they  deserve  the  thanks 
aad  unanimous  support  of  all  who  believe  that  in  proportion 
as  we  remove  ignorance  do  we  undermine  superstition.  ''Can 
^  we  wonder  that  Pbpeiy  should  increase  in  Ireland;  or  that 
^  dasafieetion,  turbulence,  disorder  and  licentiousness  of  eveiy 
^  \anAj  witti  their  parent  ignorance,  shoidd  prevail  th^re?  '^ 
Smfli  ave  the  remarks  of  the  Christian  Observer  (a  work 
written  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  its  sister  periodical 
wUA  we-hflve  quoted  in  the  preceifing  pages)  on  the  state' 
oFtdirpDr,  abaenteasm  and  apathy  heretofore  displayed  b;^ 
flie  Irish  national  Churdi ;  and  cordially  do  we  say  Amen! 
to  their  expressed  hope,  ^  that  a  brighter  day  will  speedily 
*^  begin  to  dawn  on  that  wretched  and  neglected  couttry.'' 
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1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks.     1856^ 

2.  Speech  q/"  William  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  rnxmng  fot  a 

Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks,  with  Reflections  and 
Remarks.     Ridgway,  1836. 

3.  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  Cause  of  the  recent  De- 

rangement  in  the  Money  Market  and  on  Bank  Reform. 
By  Col.  ToRRENs,  F.R.S.     Longman  and  Co.,  1887. 

4.  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Pressure  upon  the  Money 

Market.    By  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.    P.  Richard- 
son, 1837. 

5.  Reflections  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  J.  Horsley  Palmer^ s 

Pamphlet  on  the  Causes,  ^c.    By  Samuel  JonIss  Lotd, 
Esq.     P.  Richardson,  1837. 

6.  Observations  on  the  recent  Pamphlet  of  J,  H,  Palmer ,  Esq. 

By  Samson  Ricarpo,  Esq.    Knight,  1837. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  affairs  of  a  commer^ 
cial  comminuty  to  be  always  oscillating  about  the  point 
which  may  be  termed  the  natural  or  average  course  of  trade. 
Amongst  a  people  inan  advanced  stageof  civilization  and  whose 
country  has  become  populous,  the  power  of  produotion  is 
very  ^at,  and  a  want  of  suf&cient  and  effective  demaod  fat 
their  commodities  is  often  experienced.  In  such  communi* 
ties  too  restraints  on,  and  impolitic  interference  with,  the  ftte 
application  and  disposal  of  labour  and  capital,  (the  relics  of 
an  age  less  civilised,)  and  the  existence  of  local  or  class  inter* 
ests,  usually  opei*ate  to  divert  commerce  and  the  arts  of  Uie 
from  a  regular  and  steady  cinrent.  The  variations  in  supply 
and  demand  of  necessaries  and  commodities  which  arise  from 
natural  causes,  and  which  lead  to  speculations  more  or  lays 
judicious  on  the  part  of  individual  traders^  occasion  ebbs  and 
flows  in  the  tide  of  commerce.  From  these  causes  and  others 
which  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  conversant  with 
(economical  science,  the  oscillations  to  which  we  have  alluded 
have  their  origin ;  and  as  in  physics  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  so  in  trade  an  impulse  of  considerable  force  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  repulse  to  a 
closely  corresponding  extent.    And  such  oscillations  would 
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take  place  to  some  amount  even  if  trade  were  conducted  by 
barter,  its  first  and  most  simple  form.    The  success  of  earlier 
adventurers  in  any  line  of  trade  would  either  lead  them  to 
overproductioa  or  overtradings  <»*  induce  others  to  occasion 
9uch  a  temporary  individual  evil.    By  overproduction  we  of 
course  mean  the  production  of  an  excess  of  particular  com- 
modities beyond  the  actual  demand :  it  is  in  that  sense  only 
that  oTerproduction  can  take  place.     And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  overtrading.     But  in  the  actual  state  of  things 
we  have  another  element  entering  into  all  modem  commer- 
cial transactions^  which  being  itself  subject  to  other  and  in- 
dependent variations^  becomes  at  one  time  a  cause  of  fluc- 
tuations at  another  aggravates  fluctuations  which  have  arisen 
fronx  other  cay^s*    That  element  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change^  in  common  piqrlance  money.     It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  would  it  be  useful^  to  enter  here  into  the  principles  which 
regulate  a  medium  of  exchange,  further  than  to  state  that  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  commodities  against  which  it  has 
to  be  excbai^d  depends  upon  its  total  quantity  as  compared 
to  those  eommodities ;  and  that  to  secure  steadiness  in  the 
value  of  the  medium  of  exchange  is  the  great  desideratum  of 
monetary  science.     It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
not  the  absolute  but  the  relative  quantity  of  money  which 
detem^es  its  value,  for  if  the  number  of  exchanges  which  a 
grren  quantity  of  currency  has  to  perform  is  increased,  in 
otber  w^rdss  if  trade  is  thriving,  the  amount  of  money  re- 
maining the  same,  its  value  in  relation  to  commodities  would 
be  increased,  and  a  variation  in  prices  would  take  place  solely 
frMn  the  operation  of  the  circulating  medium.     In  the  case 
supposed  prices  would  fall.    If  on  the  other  hand  money 
should  be  increased,  exchangeable  commodities  remaining  the 
same,  prices  woidd  rise ;  because  in  the  one  case  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities  woidd  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
quantity  of  money;  in  the  other,  a  greater  quantity  of  money 
woiM  be  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  commodities. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  above  state- 
ment assumes  the  intrinsicWalue  of  both  commodities  and 
money  to  remain  the  same,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  nominal 
sum  of  cme  pound  always  means  a  given  quantity  of  metal, 
and  that  commodities  are  produced  at  their  accustomed  cost. 

r2 
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In  deViBing  a  plati  for  tegulating  the  cir^uIaftSfig  iiiedkim  of  tf 
Community  the  object  to  be  sought  is  to  rend^  monfty,  tiiird^ 
dt  circuinstanceSj  of  the  same  rtflatb^  vatiie  lb  eoliimoditie6 ; 
axid  consequently  as  its  value  milst  dej^end  upon  its  qtiitiftityy 
its  Volume  should  incf  ease  with  6vefyclddltionii3  deiuimd'fdf  itld 
use  in  the  precise  ratio  of  that  demaoid^  and  diecrease  in  a  VIke 
proportion  with  every  dhni&ished  occasion  t<it  its  einploy- 
ihent.  By  universal  consent  som^  con^odity  having  an 
mtrinsic  vatue^  such  as  silver  or  gold^  has  been  adopted^  as  thef 
usual  me^bm  of  exchange^  or  the  stithdkrd  by  which  that 
medium  is  measured.  For  suth  commodity  most  comm^- 
ciiJ  nations  have  substituted  to  a  g^eAt  fextent  a  cheaper 
and  more  eonvetiient  paper  representMive,  liustiiined  at'  the 
sdme  value  lui  the  coinniodity  selected  by  beihg  dii^cfly  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  the  cdmmoifity  itself.  ThSis^in 
theory  the  actual  Atate  of  our  own  medium  of  exfchangd 

So  far  the  way  is  clear,  for  the  principles  to  whiiih  we  Have- 
adverted  are  admitted  on  all  hands ;  the  difflcnlti^s  ahd  (BS^-^ 
ences  arise  in  their  practical  appBcation.  Arid  here  we  dii« 
ter  upon  a  perplexed  and  troubled  scene,  through  whicli!  i¥ 
shall  be  our  endeavour  to  conduct  our  readers,  poihtittg'  ottf 
oh  all  sides  thie  various  dangers  as  trell  as  the  rcBtfeflles  ]f#ii^ 
posed  by  the  several  contending  parties.  We  shall  lifFdi^  '-  ^ 
i^eahd  ^  Judgirig  impaartially  of  the  weight  to  ^hi6h  eaiS  1$ 
^htitled,  bftt  we  shall  not  shrink  fix>m  offering  our  own  frt* 
and  deliberate  opinion,  satisfied  that  if  we  do  not  coilA^niJdr 
We  shall  have  coQected  materials  for  the  sifting  and  dlscus^Aff 
of  this  important  subject.  By  ftdl  and  free  discussion  thife' 
truth  will  ultimately  be  elicited.  •  ' 

The  causes  which  in  1797  led  to  the  Bank  Restridion  Ab^' 
by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  relieved  from  the  obli^giBl^ 
tion  of  paying  her  notes  in  gold,  which  rendered  tho^  notes -^ 
legal  tender,  and  thereby  made  the  issues  of  that  establishi]^  At' 
strictly  pdper-money,  are  now  matters  of  history,  and  it  -w^dlilff 
be  supererogatory  to  go  over  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  «h« 
Krectors  of  the  Bank  of  England  acted  as  all  ifesuera  rfpa^ 
per  money  have  acted  when  relieved  from  the  neccMitity  b# 
providing  metals  of  intrinsic  value  to  retire  their  issues.  Thft 
amount  of  notes  emitted  was  so' excessive  "that  in  the  y«r 
1814  the  average  depreciation  of 'Batik  paper  below  its  iWiAi^ 
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nd  vi^ue  was  .25^  2«,  6/iLper  cent^  w)iil3t  in  1812  that  de* 
i»redat^q  wioun^d  to  20/.  14«.  ^d..  in  1813  to  22/.  18«.^  in 
1815  to  19/.  14«.  3</.5  and  in  1816  to  16/.  lAs.  $d.  per  cent, 
respectively.    1^.  1^19  the  Act^  commonly  called  PeePs  Act, 
proirided  that  c%a^  pfymenta  should  be  resujped  in  1823,  but 
ti^a  Bank  Directocs  baring  accumulpU^d  a  considerable  stock 
of  gpld  recommenced  paying  in  cash  on  the  1st  of  May 
1S21.    By  the  Bank  Charter  Prolongation  Act  of  1708  it  wa0 
declared  that  dnring  the  continuance  of  that  corporation  ^^  it 
*^  should  not  be  la^rful  for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  tp  b^ 
erected,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  other  perr- 
aoiu  whatao^vef ,  igknited  or  to  be  luiited  in  covenants  qr 
partnership,  exceedii^  the  number  of  six  persoQs,in  England, 
to  hfsrrowM  o^i^.pr  take  up  9ny  sum  or  sums  of  money  on 
their:  .bpls  o^r  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  \\m(^ 
'^  than.six  jnouHw  ^ro^oi  the  borrowing  thereof.^'    The  prao- 
deal  e^Sect  of  this  chufuse^  previously  to  the  recent  Act  of  7  Q^o. 
iy5;C;  j^  was  to  coniine  the  number  of  partners  in  aU  bankr 
ing  ficma<is8uing  not^  to  the  number  of  six  persons,  and  has 
given  Ihi^  Bank  of  England  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  cir- 
quiation  pf  the  metropolis.    So  far  as  relatej^  to  London  no 
alteration  of  the  circulation  has  been  effected  by  that  Actp 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  is§i|e  of  notes  j^y  banking 
Qpna  of  the  metropolis  consisting  of  any  number  of  |i^artni^ 
oot  exceeding  six;,  but  it  must  be  evident  $uch  &rms  could  not 
a^teinpt  to  compete  with  a  chartered  establishment  like  the 
Bfink  of  England.    The  London  bankers  have  therefore  never 
been,  issuers  of  their  own  notes^  but  use  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England.     In  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  events  m  the  mo- 
ngf^  nuuket  of  the  preceding  year,  to  which  we  must,  pre- 
8(|Ady  adverty  the  Bank  of  England^  i^t  the  instance  of  Lord 
lavefp^'s  ministry,  gave  up  the  exclusive  privil^g^  of  fonn- 
ii)g  ibe  only  partnership  containing  more  than  six  members 
ej^lM^  to  issue  notes ;  ^d  a  law  was  passed  enabling  any 
niyn^r  of  persons  to  form  backing  firms  and  to  issue  notes 
aft;$ny  place*  Qot  within  msty^five  miles  of  London.   The  com-* 
plete  B^onopoly  of  the  X^ndion  circulation  therefore  still  re-* 
BMlined  ii^  Ht^  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  new 
law  wfM^  oply  calculated  to  raise  up  formidable  competitors  to 
the  previously  existing  country  private  banks. 
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The  Charter  of  the  Bankof  England  would  have  expired  in 
1 833^  but  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  it  was 
prolonged  for  ten  years.  For  the  avowed  purposeofeneouraging 
the  substitution  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Enghnd  fbr  aU 
other  notes^  its  paper  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  sums  above 
five  pounds.  How  far  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  this  pirt 
of  the  act  has  been  answered^  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
calculated  to  answer  that  purpose,  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
One  obvious  effect  has  been  to  induce  all  other  issuers  of  notes 
to  rely  with  more  entire  confidence  upon  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland as  the  guide  by  which  to  regulate  their  own  operations, 
and  has  devolved  upon  that  establishment  a  large  increase  of 
responsibility.  It  is  questionable  whether  such  a  trust  ofln 
be  safely  confided  to  any  single  establishment;  that  the  Bank 
of  England  can  never  as  at  present  constituted  duly  perform 
that  trust  seems  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  various  tracts 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  the  last  fifty  yeaf  s  the 
monetary  afiairs  of  this  country  have  been  subject  to  the  most 
violent  and  ruinous  fluctuations,  each  of  whidi  has  been  at- 
tributed by  the  Government  of  the  day  and  the  then  influ- 
ential parties  in  the  money  market  to  some  external  and  un- 
controllable cause. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  going  through  the  pa- 
nics and  fluctuations  which  occurred  previously  to  181d,  but 
will  concisely  narrate  their  history  firom  that  period.  In  1813 
our  intercourse  with  the  Continent  which  had  been  so  long 
suspended  was  renewed,  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  had  been  kept  up  during  the  war  by  tiearciiy, 
originating  chiefly  firom  a  state  of  war,  together  with  the  sti* 
mulus  afforded  by  unlimited  abundance  of  inconvertible  mo- 
ney, began  to  fail.  The  value  of  oiu*  currency  was  th^i  aab- 
jected  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the  currencies  of  other 
countries,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  our  traders 
by  means  of  which  they  perceived  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
to  give,  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  other  ex- 
pedients, real  value  to  a  currency  vastly  exceeding  the  wants 
of  the  community.  They  found  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners 
no  resolutions  could  make  a  note  intrinsically  v^rth  only  1S«. 
pass  at  its  British  nominal  value  of  20». ;  and  that  the  *sj«tem 
which  attempted  to  counteract  each  successive  depreciation 
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of  money  by  an  increesed  quantity  of  paper^  still  more  deeply 
degrading  tbe  currency^  was  founded  upon  false  principles^ 
and  moat  ultimately  end  in  the  destruction  of  a  medium  of 
ezefaange«  To  continue  such  a  system  must  finally  have 
oonpeUed  the  community  to  revert  to  trade  by  barter. 
But  these  views  were  not  then  generally  understood^  or  at  aU 
events  were  not  adopted  by  the  commercial  world  at  once ; 
the  truth  was  forced  upon  all  classes  solely  by  the  stern  teacher 
experience :  for  although  in  1814  the  price  of  wheat  had 
fiiUen  fit>m  6/,  per  quarter^  the  price  of  1813,  to  4/.  5s,  a  quar- 
ter, the  prices  of  other  agricultural  produce  having  under- 
gone a  proportionate  depression ;  and  although  some  country 
banks  had  failed  under  the  pressure  this  produced  in  the 
country  districts;  such  had  been  the  increased  issues  of  paper 
that  the  currency  which  in  1813  was  only  intrinsically  worth 
77/*  2Sm  per  cen(t.  of  its  nominal  value,  was  in  the  next  year 
jbrlher  depreciated  to  741.  IJa.  6d.  per  cent.  Agricultural 
prices  still  fell,  and  with  them  fell  more  country  banks.  In  the 
yews  1814>  1815  and  1816  no  fewer  than  240  country  banks 
stopped  payment,  and  92  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
issued  against  these  establishments.  This  produced  widely 
spread  ruin  and  universal  distress,  and  occasioned  such  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  that  during  the 
years  1817  and  1818  the  depreciation  of  paper  mojiey  did  not 
exoeed  2L  ISs.  2d.  per  cent*  Country  bankers  who  had  ever 
<xmtemplated  a  demand  upon  them  for  some  equivalent  for 
their  own  notes  must  have  provided  themselves  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  legal  money  of  the  period,  namely.  Bank 
<i£  EiUgland  notes ;  for  the  fact  that  gold  coin  was  actually 
worth  5«.  in  the  pound  more  than  a  one  pound  note  put  a 
complete  negative  upon  the  option  of  paying  in  gold.  The 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  therefore  had  the  power  of 
cheddng  the  excessive  issues  of  the  country  bankers  by  li- 
miting their  own  suppUes  of  paper  to  those  money-dealers, 
md  by  selecting  the  securities  upon  which  their  own  notes 
were  advanced.  They  had  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
accumtely  measured  by  the  price  of  gold,  as  a  guide  to  re- 
galate  their  transactions  and  warn  them  of  the  extent  to  which 
mcmey  had  been  issued  in  excess.  It  was  therefore  absurd 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  Directors  of  that  day  to  throw  all  the 
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blame  of  over-issnes  upon  the  country  bauks^  for  they  had  it 
within  their  own  power  to  check  them  at  any  point  they 
might  have  thought  fit 

Let  US  aee  whether  the  then  Bank  Pirectors  did  so  exer- 
cise their  powers.  In  1808  the  total  amount  of  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes  in  circulation  was  17>365^266;.^  when  the  degra- 
dation of  paper  money  was  only  21.  IS*.  6d.per  cent,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  wai^  3/.  19*.  2d.  p^r  quarter;  in  1810  we  fiftd 
the  Bank  circulation  increased  to  22,437,728/.,the  depreciati<m 
of  paper  to  IS/,  9r,  Sd.  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  advanced  to  51. 12*.;  in  1812  the  Bank  circulation 
had  risen  to  23,482,910/.,  and  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  6L  8*., 
whilst  paper  money  had  further  fallen  to  20/.  14*.  9A  below 
its  nominal  value.  The  attempt  to  keep  up  prices  by  mere 
abundance  of  money  was  still  pursued,  until  in  1814  the 
amount  of  Bank  of  England  nbtes  in  circulation  was  (in  the 
month  of  August),  28,979,876/.,  the  currency  being  at  tlmt 
time  degraded  2$/.  2*.  6c/.  per  cent. 

Here  we  have  the  Bank  Directors  leading  on  tlie  van  of 
the  issuers  of  money,  and  we  think  it  not  too  much  tb  mate 
Aem  responsible  for  some  of  th6  mischiefs  which  it  was  With- 
in their  power  to  have  prevented.  At  least  we  must  thi^&w 
the  blame  upon  the  whole  body  of  inconvertible  money-makers, 
and  leave  them  to  share  it  amongst  them;  and  we  suspeet 
those  who  had  so  laige  a  share  of  the  profit  must  sustatti  im 
^ually  large  share  of  the  blame.  It  became  evident  to  all  men 
acquainted  with  monetary  science,  that  the  resumption  of  tash 
payments  had  now  become  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity. 
Upon  Mr.  Homer's  motion  in  1816  on  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  Mr.  Huskisson  said  '^  uq  inquiry  was  necessary  into 
"  the  expediency  of  resuming  cash  payments,  for  aH  agreed 
*'  that  there  was  no  security  for  property,  no  stability  in  public 
'*  credit  no  confidence  in  trade,  no  mpde  of  adjusting  tiie  rights 
'^  and  consulting  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society,  without 
*'  a  circulation  rendered  steady  by  possessitig  a  permanent  and 
«^  universal  value.^^  This  was  acted  upon  thl^e  years  afterwaids 
by  the  enactment  of  PeePs  Act.  Jt  has  been  much  debated 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  at  that  time  to  have 
adopted  a  lower  standard  than  the  old  mint  price  of  gold, 
3/.  17*.  lOirf.  per  02.    Although  isrome  piausibfe  reasons  may 
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be  urg^  ia  .favour,  pif  a  lo\rer  atwdard,  it  must  be  borne  in 
miod  tbat  all  traasactions  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  had  in  fact  been  calcidated  with  reference  to  the 
old  standard ;  all  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  upon  variations 
in  thf^  value  of  money  was  merely  nominal,  and  had  i^isen 
from  a  cheap  depreciated  currency.  It  follows  thei^fore  that 
all  whio  regidated  their  dealings  with  any  reference  to  the  value 
of  money,  and  every  one  must  have  done  so  directly  or  in- 
directly^ had  really  adjusted  his  liabilities  and  his  assets  by 
that  standard.  To  have  powered  the  standard  would  have 
bejayefited  a/ptual  debtors  at  the  expense  of  actual  creditors, 
but  that  measure  alone  could  have  had  no  other  effect*  The 
contraction  of  th^  ciurency  and  consequent  appreciation 
of  money  which  occurred  upon  the  return  to  cash  payments 
uroasj  not  from  the  diiBTerence  of  four  or  five  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  stancjard,  but  &om  establishing  a  standard  of  in- 
trimii^  value.  AU  issuers  of  notes,  especially  the  Bank  of 
England,  might  then  be  called  upon  to  give  actual  value  in 
.expl|»"e^  &r  their  notes;  and  this  diminished  the  number 
ef  notes  JEssued. 

H«r&  seain  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
4iffi>i4  ua  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  diminution  which 
the  ciurency  had  undergone  from  returning  to  a  standard  of 
.lAtpnaic  value.  Pending  the  destruction  amongst  the  oountiy 
bankB  in  181^  and  1816,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
.  fiVjigl^i^j  which  had  been  somewhat  reduced  from  its  hi^est 
amount  of  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  in  August  1814  to 
twenty-five  and  ahalf  millions  in  1816,ascended  again  in  1817 
to  twenty-seven  millions,  and  progressed  upwards  imtil  in  Au- 
gust in  that  year  it  reached  30/>99,908/.  This  vast  increase  of 
the  Bank  issues  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  first  place  by  the 
distrust  of  country  bank  paper  which  was  necessarily  widely 
.difiiised;  and  secondly,  from  the  agriculturists  having  in  the 
mean  time  procured  a  430m  law,  by  means  of  which  they  ex- 
pected to  retain  the  high  prices  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
durmg  the  late  war,  and  to  which,  with  the  usual  improvi- 
dence of  men  falling  upon  sudden  and  unearned  wealth,  they 
had  ad^ted  their  ordinary  present  expenditure  and  their  cal- 
culations for  the  future.  From  the  first  cause  a  demand  for 
Bank  of  England  paper  greater  than  its  ordinary  prox)ortion 
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to  the  whole  circulation  occurred.  The  secoiul,  by  pixxludqg 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  food  and  raising  agricultural  prices, 
occasioned  many  new  speculations^  fostered  by  the  still  i»YiK^ing 
facilities  for  obtaining  inconvertible  money- 

From  this  period  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  t^n- 
stantly  agitated  in  Parliament^  and  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  gradually  reduced^  until  in  the  August  (1821) 
follovidng  the  actual  recommencement  of  payments  in  cash,  the 
total  circulation  of  that  corporation  was  20^327^7'^0/.only;  and 
in  the  August  of  the  year  1822  had  been  further  lessened  to 
17>768^340/.,  being  a  reduction  of  two  millions  and  a  half  in 
one  year.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  incontrovertible  that  it  was 
not  returning  to  the  standard^  but  returning  to  a  standard 
which  occasioned  the  contraction  of  the  ciunrency  and  the  low 
prices  of  1821  and  1822.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  interval 
between  1797  and  1819  the  value  of  gold  itself  had  increased 
from  the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  mines^  but  this  in- 
crease must  have  been  very  small.  Could  it  have  beeu  ascer* 
tained^  an  allowance  to  that  extent  on  returning  to  a  stanfjaxd 
ought  in  strictness  to  have  been  made. 

In  1823  a  considerable  revival  of  trade  and  agriculture  finom 
the  depression  under  which  they  had  laboured  for  the  two  prre 
ceding  years  took  place.  The  new  Republics  of  South  America 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  British  Government  to  be  in- 
dependent states^  and  an  entirely  new  fidd  for  the  employmkent 
of  capital  and  enterprise  was  opened  to  the  British  mercbant 
and  manufacturer,  Tliat  field  was  believed  to  be  imlimitedj 
and  the  avidity  and  ignorance  with  which  men  embarked  .m 
commercial  ventures  to  those  unexplored  regions,  and  in  loans 
for  unknown  and  struggling  governments,  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  modern  times.  During  the  whole  of  1824  and  18^ 
the  wildest  speculation  was  rife ;  a  provident  regulator  of  the 
ciirrency  under  such  circumstances  would  have  used  evexy 
efibrt  to  check  the  speculative  mania,  yet  what  was  the  course 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England?  In  August  18St3 
their  circulation,  which  had  been  in  the  August  preceding 
17,768,340/.,  was  expanded  to  19,705,920/.,  in  August  1824 
to  20,975,960/.,  and  in  February  1825  to  21,060,130/1 

At  this  time  such  was  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country, 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson,  now  Lord 
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Ripott^  earned  the  soubriquet  of  ^  Prosperity  Fred/'  from  the 
ostentatious  and  unqualified  claims  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  founded  upon  it.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
country  bankers  did  not  exhibit  more  prudence  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  Obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  gaudy  fabric  of  sudden  prosperity  was 
based  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 

It  is  true,  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  as  an  indication  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  enlarging  or  contracting 
their  issues,  ought  at  this  time  to  have  formed  grave  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  every  country  banker,  but  they  were 
just  emancipated  from  the  leading-strings  in  which  they  had 
been  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank  policy  gave 
no  signs  of  approaching  danger.    The  sphere  of  each  country 
"bank  with  six  partners  only  must  be  comparatively  narrow, 
and  the  undertakings  and  local  specidations  within  the  district 
of  each  must  have  appeared  safe  and  limited  compared  with 
the  desperate  and  gigantic  schemes  which  daily  found  favour 
in  the  metropolitan  money-market.    In  April  1825  the  foreign 
exchanges  had  become  so  decidedly  adverse,  that  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  were  rapidly  returning,  and  a  heavy 
dridn  for  gold  upon  its  coffers  was  in  active  operation.    Then 
ttie  Directors  began  to  perceive  a  necessity  for  contracting  the 
currency,  and  they  set  about  it  so  much  in  earnest  that  be- 
tween February  and  August  1825  they  reduced  their  own  notes 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  efiect  of  this  contraction 
quickly  produced  a  revulsion  more  than  equal  in  violence  to 
tiie  pre\ious  elevation.   All  was  danger  and  dismay.    Several 
finrt>-rate  London  bankii^-houses  unable  to  realize  their  assets 
stopped  payment.     A  run  for  gold  was  made  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  that  establishment  was  only  saved  from  stop- 
ping payment  by  re-issuing  one  pound  notes.     Credit  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  was  only  restored  by  the  issue  within 
six  weeks  of  five  millions  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England 
under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Government.     Such  a 
convulsion  necessarily  led  to  a  parUamentary  inquiry,  which 
ended  in  affixing  all  the  blame  of  the  redundancy  upon  the 
country  banks,  and  that  notwithstanding  it  was  admitted  that 
fliey  had  stood  the  panic  better  and  with  a  proportionately 
smdler  number  of  failures  than  the  London  houses.     The 
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measures  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  guard  against  siuch  eYils 
for  the  future  were  the  establishment  of  joint  slodc  banks 
to  supplant  the  country  banks^  and  the  suppressiosi  of  aU  notes 
of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  pounds.  Of  these  measures 
it  was  supposed  that  the  first  would  prevent  my  loss  upon  th^ 
notes  of  the  joint  banks^  all  the  shareholders  being  liable  tQ 
the  full  extent  of  their  property;  aud  that  the  second  would 
get  rid  of  sudden  runs  upon  banks  in  general^  and  particularly 
on  the  Bank  of  England^  su/ch  runs  having  been  coouof^nly 
observed  to  commence  with  the  holders  of  soisU  noteSh  H^ 
Act  (7  Geo.  IV.^  c.  46^)  by  which  the  formatiop  of  joint  stock 
baiUfi^was  permitted^  formed  the  firuit  of  this  inquiry,  and  upo9 
the  grounds  just  mentioned  was  conceived  to  afford  adequate, 
security  against  a  recurrence  of  the  ik^n  recent  evils^ 

By  diat  Act  any  number  of  persona  might  heoome  pitrtOi^si 
in  a  bank^  and  might  issue  notes>  piravided  it  wer^  sjytoiMieii 
aixiy  miles  from  London.  No  regulatios^s  were  n^ade  to  which 
hajDJoi  must  cQnform>  except  a  periodical  return  of  the,  wiQWf^ 
of  their,  circulations  to  the  stamproffic^^  «nd  the  registcation^k 
the  same  office  of  the  names  of  their  partners  or  sh^cthqlders^; 
No  publication  of  their  accounts  was  required,  nor  w^  any 
controlling  power,  either  on  the  behalf  of  the  .public  oyer  tl:^ 
Bank  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  shareholders  ov^  the  mac^ag^rsi 
attempted  to  be  established.    This  Ikw  was  not  verj  e^itenr 
sively  acted  upon  for  some  time^  for  down,  to  th^  end  of  the  • 
y^ar  1 832  only  thirty  of  such  banks  had  been  formed,     ^(a^ 
of  Uiem  however  had  many  branches,  most  of  them  had  b^n 
eminently  successful,  and  the  principle  of  joint  stpck  banjdx^^. 
was  evidently  becoming  understood  and  growing  in  fav^u^ 
with  the  public.     In  the  course  of  the  three  following  years 
thirty  more  joint  stock  banks  were  organized :  some  of  them 
extended  over  large  districts,  and  planted  branches  wherever 
there  was  a  town  considerable  enough  to  support  a  private 
bank,  with  which  the  branch  bank  entered  at  once  into  ac- 
tive rivalry.  This  was  a  position  of  affairs  which  might  easily 
become  dangerous,  if  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  check- 
ing the  obvious  tendency  to  excessive  issues  on  the  part  of 
the  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  should  itself  either  enter 
into  competition  with  them  or  afford  them  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities and  assistance. 
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It  k  imposBiUe  to  resist  the  conclusive  evidence  which  the 
various  documents  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
iflbrd^  that  the  Bank  Directors  did  not  impose  any  such  check, 
and  have  not  proved  the  cai^ful  guardians  of  the  common  in-, 
terest  their  advocates  would  fain  make  them  appear.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  years  1835  and  1836  have  witnessed  a  rage  for 
speculatioa  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1825.  Experience  of 
the  past  would  seem  not  to  have  been  altogether  thrown  awiiy 
upon  the  public  if  it  hto  upon  the  banks,  and  we  find  Mr 
Clay,  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  (one  of  the  useful 
and  able  men  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Reform  Act,)  in  the  latter  part  of  last  session,  moving  for  a' 
Committee  to  inqtiire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  permitting 
the  establishment  of  joint  stock  banks.  Mr.  Clay  thus  ori- 
ginated a  Committee  which  has  collected  a  body  of  evidence 
of  conmderftbk  value ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Committee  who 
appear  to  hftve  adopted  most  of  his  views,  have  taken  more 
than  a  very  limited'  and  partial  grasp  of  their  subject.  Both 
Mr.  Clay  and  the  Committee  entered  upon  the  inquiry  im-' 
pressed  with  the  notion  that  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the- model  to  which  the  joint  stock  banks  should 
be  made  to  oonform  as  closely  as  possible.  By  the  degree  of 
that  eomfbtoiity  the  approbation  or  censure  of  the  Committee 
appears  t6  have  beeh  gOf^^ed.  At  the  same  time  many  of 
the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Clay  are  applicable  not 
only  to  joint  stock  banks  but  to  all  banks ;  he  insists  very 
stt^ongly  on  the  fullest  and  moat  complete  publication  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities^  and  gives  as  a  precedent  the  following  ac-* 
ccmnt: 
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4t 


Dr. 


*•  Bank  of  A,  3 1st  Dec.  1836. 
Liabilities.  Assets, 


Cr. 


«ci 


To  proihisdory  notes  and       £ 
bonk  post  bills   250,000 

"  Bills  of  excbange  drawa 
or  accepted..... 25,000 

"Depositors  for  money « 
of  the  withdrawal  of 
which  notice  must  be 
given    250,000 

'*  Ditto  for  ditto,  on  cor*^ 

rent  accounts 250,000 

Sundry  liabilities  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above 25,000 

Proprietors  for  paid  up 

capital 300,000 

Ditto  for  unpaid  divi- 
dends        5,000 

"Reserve  fund  for  undi- 
vided profits    35,000 

"Balance  of  profit  and 
loss  account  for  six 
months  to  this  date 10,000 


«# 


«t 


«4 


**  By  Cash  in  coin  and  Bank        £ 
of  England  notes 80,000 

"Ditto  in  notes'  of  other 
banks ^ 25,000 

"Government  stocks  and 
exchequer  bills  (specify- 
ing the  sums  in  each  de- 
scription of  stock,  &c.)  .   300,000 

"  Bills  of  exchange  300,000/. 

"Ditto, over dMS  .  10/)00 


400,000 


iCl,150,000 


Money  advanced,  viz. 
On  deposit  of  ti- 
tle deeds  or  o- 
tfaer  securities  .  12&,000 
On  collateral  per- 
sonal security  •  68,000 
"  On    overdrawn 
accounts    cur- 
rent     120,000 


«* 


"  Doubtful  debts,  bakute 
(tf  account  ••«••••»•••••• 

"  Estimated  value  of  offi- 
ces, land,  buildings,  &c. 
—Claj/,  p.  77. 


3O8,1»0» 
2I.Q0O 

12,000 


£1,150,000** 

Such  an  account  furnished  eveiy  month  by  each  bank  to 
some  central  authority^  which  should  be  empowered  to  ascer- 
tain by  inspection  the  accuracy  of  the  statements^  and  pub- 
lished immediately  in  the  Gazette  and  the  local  papers^  would 
effectually  prevent  any  such  mismanagements  as  are  detailed 
in  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee.  But  Mr. 
Clay  has  three  other  nostrums  upon  which  he  seems  to  set  at 
least  as  much  value  as  he  does  upon  publicity  of  accounts* 
These  are  Umited  liability  for  the  shareholders^  a  laige  propor- 
tion of  paid  up  capital,  and  a  minimum  nominal  amount  of 
shares.  To  each  and  all  of  these  plans  we  must  demur.  By 
limited  liabiUty  that  perfect  security  derived  from  the  im- 
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mense  mass  of  wealth  being  the  aggregate  property  of  all  the 
individual  shareholders^  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  joint  stock  banks^  would  be  taken  away. 
The  great  peril  of  the  banking  trade  consists  in  the  tempta- 
tions which  occasionally  offer  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  to 
undertake  hazardous  operations  with  the  prospect  of  large 
gains.  A  joint  stock  bank  with  considerable  capital^  the  power 
to  issue  notesj  and  in  good  credit,  may  in  times  of  commercial 
prosperity  easily  avail  itself  of  some  such  opportunity.     For 
a  time  those  operations  may,  and  probably  would  be  perfectly 
successful,  and  the  shareholders  under  the  stimulus  of  a  large 
dividend  would  readily  sanction  a  continuance  in  the  same 
course.    Wider  departures  from  prudent  management  would 
be  the  certain  result.     Now  when  the  shareholders  have  found 
that  such  departures  from  safe  banking  principles  will  be  sure 
at  last  to  lead  to  great  losses  which  must  fall  wholly  on  them- 
selves, they  will  have  a  powerful  motive  for  checking  any  in-^ 
clination  to  overtrading  their  managers  may  exhibit.     If  in- 
stead of  such  complete  liability  the  shareholders  could  only 
lose  a  hmited  sum,  the  whole  of  which  may  have  been  paid 
up,  they  will  be  less  solicitous  to  examine  with  scrutinising 
qresdie  processes  by  which  their  directors  show  them  increa- 
sing dividends.  They  will  feel  that  if  a  loss  occurs  much  of  it 
wiQ  be  thrown  upon  the  creditors  of  the  concern.    Mr.  Clay^s 
aigument  isj  that  if  liability  were  limited,  wealthy  and  cautious 
men  who  now  hold  off  woidd  be  induced  to  become  share- 
holders^ and  that  the  presence  of  such  men  would  insure  pru- 
dent management.     In  this  argument  the  conclusion  is  clearly 
unwarranted  by  the  premises,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr* 
Clay's  view  is  one-sided  and  therefore  en'oneous.    There  are 
two  sets  of  interests  involved  in  this  question,  namely,  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders  or  the  wealthy  men  who  would 
gladly  share  in  the  profits  and  escape  the  risks  of  bankings 
and  the  interest  the  public  have  in  a  steady  currency  and  sound 
banking  system.    Mr.  Clay  seems  to  have  in  view  the  first  set 
of  interests  rather  than  the  last,  and  thus^  unconscious  perhaps 
of  his  own  bias,  he  proposes  limited  liability  for  the  pmpose 
of  obtaining  a  wealthy  proprietary,  forgetting  that  such  are. 
the  very  persons  to  embark  in  a  course  of  action  from  which 
the  profit  may  be  enormous,  and  at  worst  their  loss  cannot  ex- 
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ceed  a  limited  sum.  Every  possible  good  to  be  obtained  fitm 
this  plan  might  be  had  by  requiring  the  whole  capital  to  be 
paid  up.  Although  the  benefit  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
banking  trade  ought  to  meet  with  a  fair  consideration^  the 
higher  and  lai^r  interest  of  the  public^  in  all  l^slation  upon 
the  subject^  must  be  a  paramount  consideration.  In  that  re- 
spect Mr.  Clay's  proposal  of  limited  liability  fiuls^  and  ought 
not  to  )*eceive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  conduct  of  the  holders  of  Bank  Stock  proves  that  limited 
liability  and  a  wealthy  proprietary  are  no  securities  for  pru- 
dent management^  for  the  Bank  commonly  undertakes  risks 
which  but  for  her  peculiar  privileges  would  bring  her  stability 
into  great  peril,  and  which  we  have  shown  act  most  iiyuri- 
ously  upon  the  public  interest.  In  this  course  she  is  ever 
urged  on  by  the  court  of  proprietors.  Neither  are  ^oe  sure 
that  a  proprietary  of  very  wealthy  individuals  is  so  desirable 
for  a  joint  stock  bank.  The  security  to  the  holders  of  notes 
consists  in  the  vast  mass  of  property  liable  in  the  aggregate 
to  meet  demands,  and  the  moderate  dividend  likely  to  result 
from  steady  management  would  be  mxa^  consonant  ta  tlie 
objects  of  a  moderate  than  a  large  capitalist.  Experic^Etoe 
has  shown  that  very  rich  men  are  readily  induced  to  speculate* 
In  this  case  they  might  do  so  with  safety  to  themselves. 

Paid  up  capital,  unless  it  were  strictly  kept  as  a  guarantee 
fund,  woidd  often  lead  to  a  too  great  facility  in  granting  accom- 
modation for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for  that 
capital,  and  even  if  used  as  a  mere  guarantee,  more  extensive 
operations  would  be  tmdertaken  from  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  such  a  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  reverses  Should  oc- 
cur. With  respect  to  the  nominal  amount  of  shares,  we  think 
the  public  may  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  that  all 
legislation  upon  this  point  would  be  superfluous.  A  bank 
with  102.  or  even  5/.  shares,  prudently  conducted,  may  be 
equally  stable  as  one  with  50/.  or  100/.  shares,  and  in  certisdn 
districts  may  be  the  more  useful  of  the  two.  That  Mr.  Clay's 
spirit  animated  the  Committee  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowinj^ 
suggestions  rather  than  recommendations  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  which  are  contained  in  their  Report. 

"  2.  The  law  does  not  require  that  Uie  deed  of  settlement  sball  be  con* 
sidered  or  revised  by  any  competent  authority  whatever,  and  no  precaution 
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is  taken  to  enforce  the  insertion  in  such  deeds  of  clauses  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary. 

*'  3.  The  law  does  not  impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  no«- 
minal  capital.  This  will  be  found  to  vary  from  5,000,0002.  to  100,000/.; 
and  in  one  iastanoe  an  unlimited  power  is  reserved  of  isantng  shares  to 
any  extent 

"  4.  The  law  does  not  impose  any  obligation  that  the  whole  or  any 
certain  amount  of  shares  shall  be  subscribed  for  before  banking  operations 
commence. 

"  5.  The  law  does  not  enforce  any  rule  with  respect  to  the  nominal 
anoont  of  shares.    These  will  be  found  to  vary  from  1000/.  to  5/. 

"  6.  The  law  does  not  enforce  any  rule  witJi  respect  to  the  amount  of 
capital  paid  up  before  the  commencement  of  business. 

"  7.  Tlie  law  does  not  provide  for  any  publication  of  the  liabilities  and 
assetsof  these  banks,  nor  does  it  enforce  the  communication  of  any  balance- 
sheet  to  the  proprietors  at  large. 

"  8.  The  law  does  not  impose  any  restrictions  by  which  care  shall  be 
taken  tliat  drridends  are  paid  out  of  banking  profits  only,  and  that  bad  or 
donbtAil  debu  are  first  written  off. 

"  IS.  The  law  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  insure  to  the  public  that 
the  names  registered  at  the  Stamp  Office  are  the  names  of  persons  bond 
fdf  proprietors,  who  have  signed  &e  deed  of  settlement,  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  puMic. 

'*  All  these  separate  questions  appear  to  your  Committee  deserving  of  the 
■oit  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  future  stability  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  maintenance  of  commercial  credit, 
and  the  prescsrvation  of  the  currency  in  a  sound  state,"— J?epor/  of  Com- 
mittee am  J<nni  Stock  Banks,  pp.  viii.  ix. 

These  extracts  plainly  show  the  sources  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee attribute  the  currency  derangements. 

The  apprehensions  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Conmxittee  have  proved  but  tgo  well  founded.  In  August  of  last 
year  the  Committee  made  their  Report,  and  in  the  same  month 
the  Bank  of  England^  with  the  avowed  object  of  effecting  a 
large  reduction  of  the  circulation,  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
to  5^  fer  cent.  From  this  time  the  pressure  upon  the  money- 
market  has  gone  on  continually  increasing.  The  foreign  ex- 
changes continued  adverse  up  to  March  last,  and  the  most 
violent  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  to  bring  them  round  in  &vour 
of  this  country.  They  sold  exchequer  bills  until  those  se- 
curiUes  had  been  driven  down  to  a  discount  of  10«.  and  had 
become  almost  unsaleable ;  they  refused  to  discount  the  paper 
of  the  first-rate  merchants  in  the  American  trade,  because  a 
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heavy  demand  for  buUipii  had  existed  in  the  United  States; 
they  prevailed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  increase 
the  interest  on  exchequer  bills  from  l^^d,  per  dien^^  at  first  to 
2d,,  and  subsequently  to  2jid.  per  diem.  In  Ireland  all  the 
banks  for  some  weeks  sustained  a  run  for  gold,  llie  Agri- 
cultural Joint  Stock  Bank^  the  head  ofHce  of  which  was  in 
Dublin^  with  branches  widely  extended  over  the  country,  was 
compelled  to  stop  payment.  The  run  was  finally  stopped  by  the 
determination  to  pay  Bank  of  England  paper  in  exchange  for 
the  notes  of  the  Irish  banks^  or  by  a  virtual  suspension  of  cash 
payments.  In  England  two  long-standing  banks  in  Carlisle 
failed ;  a  joint  stock  bank^  "  the  Northern  and  Central,''  with 
branches  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  manufacturing  di- 
stricts^  got  into  difficulties  and  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  assistance.  Notwithstanding  the  still  continuing  drain  for 
gold^  and  the  convulsive  efforts  the  Directors  had  made  to 
contract  the  circulation,  they  felt  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  advancing  500,000/.  to  the  managers  of  the  Northern 
and  Central  Bank,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  a  feaiful 
panic,  which  they  believed  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  stoppage  at  that  moment  of  such  an  extensive 
bank.  This  large  advance  was  made  upon  the  representations 
of  the  managers  of  the  joint  stock  bank  and  without  inquiry, 
for  within  a  few  weeks  a  further  advance  of  another  hiH 
milhon  sterling  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  failiure.  Distrust 
became  universal,  and  credit  all  but  annihilated. 

The  old  and  respectable  banking  house  of  Esdaile  aijid 
Company  actually  stopped  payment;  but  again  the  Directfrs 
of  the  Bank  of  England  stepped  in,  and  in  spite  of  their 
known  desire  to  contract  the  currency,  advanced  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  that  house  to  resume  its  payments.  At  one 
time  the  three  per  cent,  consols  had  fallen  more  than  4/.  per 
cent.,  and  those  securities,  commonly  so  steady  in  price,  sub- 
sequently rose  one  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  in  a  single 
day,  and  fell  to  nearly  the  same  amoimt  during  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  The  acceptances  of  the  most  wealthy  houses  could 
only  be  discounted  at  from  6/.  to  7/«  per  cent.,  and  the  second- 
rate  houses  coxAd  scarcely  obtain  discounts  upon  any  terms. 
With  a  view  to  effect  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  the  Bank 
Directors  endeavoured  or  pretended  to  endeavour  to  sell  por- 
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tioDS  of  their  very  profitable  annuity  termed  "the  dead  weight", 
but  without  success.  They  sent  silver  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  gold  in  exchange.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
adopted  extraordinary  devices  by  means  of  bills  to  affect  the 
exchanged;  yet  their  bullion  continued  rapidly  to  leave  their 
coflers^  and  each  successive  monthly  publication  of  assets  and 
liabilities  showed  for  a  long  time  a  decrease  of  available  assets 
and  an  increase  of  inconvertible  securities.  Independenfly  of 
the  foreign  demand  for  gold,  it  had  been  hoarded  very  ex- 
tensively both  in  England  and  Irelafid.  Many  merchants 
stopped  payment,  not  from  insolvency,  but  from  mere  inabi- 
lity to  obtain  the  slightest  accommodation  by  discounting,  or 
to  dnpose  of  their  commodities.  We  have  heard  of  one  house 
which  suspended  its  payments  with  100,000/.  worth  of  to- 
bacco in  its  possession  upon  which  no  one  would  advance  a 
shiUing. 

The  prices  of  manufactured  commodities  and  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  had  fallen  upwards  of  40/.  per  cent,  since 
July  of  last  year,  and  could  scarcely  be  disposed  of  in  any 
considerable  quantities  even  at  such  depreciated  prices. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  workmen  have  been  dis- 
missed by  thousands,  and  our  whole  commercial  system  for  a 
long  time  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  dissolution.  An 
universal  feeling  prevailed  that  things  had  by  no  means  come 
to  the  worst;  greater  distress  and  more  extensive  ruin  were 
believed  to  be  inevitable.  The  event  has  almost  justified  tbe^ 
most  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  natural  inquiry  is,  whence  does  all  this  arise?  An 
over-issue  off  money  is  the  admitted  cause.  But  how  did 
that  over-issue  occur  ? 

How  is  a  recurrence  of  similar  evils  to  be  prevented  ?  To 
these  questions,  which  engross  the  mind  of  every  merchant  on 
Exchange, '  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  last  session 
afSnd  no  tepiy.  Nor  was  it  possible  they  should.  That 
Conunittee  was  only  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  law  regarding  joint  stock  banks,  an  inquiry  much  too 
limited  to  reach  all  the  possible  sources  of  over-issue,  and 
entirely  avoided  the  greatest  and  most  probable  soiu'ce,  the 
Bank  of  England. 

s  2 
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But  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  showed  that  the 
public  and  the  l^islature  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of 
the  threatened  mischief*  No  one  was  taken  by  surprise.  The 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  The  evils  have 
happened;  the  commercial  world  has  been  kept,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Bank  Director,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  **  under  a 
moral  apprehension  that  mischief  was  abroad  **  for  six 
months;  and  whilst  the  friends  of  the  Bank  Directors  ex- 
claimed ''the  joint  stock  banks  have  done  it,**  three  fourths  of 
the  trading  classes,  and  eveiy  disinterested  political  (sconomist, 
pointed  to  the  Bank  of  England  as  the  cause  of  the  universal 
misery.  All  men  looked  for  the  meeting  of  Pariiaraent,  if 
Hot  for  immediate  relief,  at  least  to  turn  our  present  calami- 
ties to  good  account  by  instituting  a  searching  iBvestigatioo 
into  their  origin. 

Would  any  man  unacquainted  with  the  perversity  of  Brir 
tish  legislators  believe,  will  any  man  twenty  years  hence  un- 
derstand, the  policy  those  legislators  adopted  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  to  renew  the 
Joint  Stock  Bank  Committee  of  last  session^  upon  which  aa 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Hume  to  extend  the  in- 
qmry  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  establishment  upon  the  currency.  This  amend- 
ment was  strenuously  resisted  by  all  the  Whigs,  by  most  of  the 
Tories,  and  not  a  few  of  the  self-styled  Radicals.  It  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  ccmsiderable  majority.  No  reasons  were  dleged 
by  those  who  resisted  inquiry.  Their  principle  of  action 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  mysterious  veneration  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  alike  unreasoning  and  unreasonable,  lie  seconder 
of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Williams  (member  for  Coventry), 
was  called  to  account  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  for  venturing  to 
compare  the  issues  of  the  Bank  with  its  means  of  retiring 
thosi»  issues,  as  being  likely  to  create  ''  misunderstanding  in 
*'  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.''  This  is  pitiful  conduct  in  the 
Government  and  legislature  of  a  great  trading  community. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  valuable  institution  its  ad- 
vocates pretend,  the  fullest  inquiry  would  have  made  its 
merits  more  fiiUy  understood,  and  silenced  the  murmurs  of 
all  detractors.     Why  then  have  the   Bank  Directors  re- 
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fused  to  submit  to  this  test  ?  The  following  pages  will  per- 
haps supply  an  answer.  Though  Parliament  has  excluded 
inquiry  the  public  will  not. 

The  letter  rf  Colonel  Torrens,  with  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  and 
and  Mr.Ricardo's  pamphlets,may  be  taken  as  the  fnllest  state- 
ments of  the  case  against  the  Bank  of  England^  and  Mr. 
HoTsley  Palmer's  pamphlet  the  official  defence  of  that  esta- 
blishment. That  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  Bank  Directors  profess  to  be  governed  in 
their  regulation  of  the  currency^  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
at  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer^  given  in  1832^  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  Mr.  Palmer  was  at  that  time  Governor 
oi  the  Bank)  and  was  put  forward  as  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
eotablishment.  He  is  still  one  of  the  most^  if  not  the  most 
influential  Director.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  evi- 
dence: 


«r 


73.  What  10  the  principle  hy  which  in  ordinary  times  the  Bank  is 
guided  in  the  regqlation  of  their  issues  ? — ^The  principle,  with  reference 
to  a  fall  cnrrency^  and  consequently  a  par  of  exchange,  by  which  the  Bank 
is  guided  in  the  regulation  of  their  issues  (excepting  under  special  circum- 
stances), is  to  invest  and  retain  in  securities,  bearing  interest,  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  deposits,  and  the  value  received  for  notes  in  drculation,  the 
lemainder  being  held  in  coin  and  bullion  :  the  proportions  which  seem  to 
be  desirable,  under  existing  circumstances,  may  be  stated  at  about  two 
ikirtb,  and  one  third  in  bullion ;  the  circulation  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  depend  upon  the  Bank,  heing  subiequently  regulated  by  the 
action  of  the  foreign  exchange$. 

"  73.  By  the  circulation  of  the  country,  do  you  mean  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  not  the  country  circulation? — The  whole  circula- 
ti0H  qfthe  country. 

"  74.  When  you  say  that  as  a  general  principle  you  think  it  desirable 
to  have  one  third  of  bullion  in  your  coffers,  against  your  circulation,  you 
mean  to  include  in  that  circulation  not  only  your  paper  out,  but  all  depo- 
sits, whether  of  Government  or  individuals  ?— Yes. 

•"  75.  In  short,  all  liabilities  to  pay  on  demand  ? — Yes. 

**  76.  And  you  hold  the  liability  to  pay  on  demand  arising  from  a  de- 
posit, to  be  an  equivalent  to  a  note  out  ? — ^I  hold  it  to  be  that  sort  of  liabi- 
lity which  the  Bank  are  bound  to  provide  for  by  a  reserve  of  bullion. 

"71'  Do  you  think  the  liability  arising  from  the  deposit  to  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  Bank  as  to  sudden  calls,  or  less  dangerous  to  it  than  the 
same  amoqut  out  in  paper  ? — Less  dangerous. 

"  78.  According  to  your  description  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
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affauTB  of  th«  Bank  are  conducted*  do  not  the  Biicctom  of  the  Bank  of 
England  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
country  ? — The  Bank  are  very  desirous  not  to  exercise  any  power,  but  to 
leave  the  public  to  use  the  power  which  they  possess,  of  returning  Bank 
paper  for  bullioii. 

"  79'  Would  the  exchanges  be  corrected  if  the  amount  of  currency  wtt 
1^  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  public? — ^They  have  been  principally  cor- 
rected under  that  management. 

*  "  80.  Is  the  Bank  exposed  to  no  inconvenience,  by  waiting  to  have  the 
correction  take  place  in  this  method,  in  preference  to  itself  interfering  by 
that  power  to  diminish  the  circulation  in  case  of  a  fall  of  exchange  ?— 
Ko ;  provided  they  are  adequately  supplied  with  bullion  when  the  ex- 
changes are  at  par,  and  which  proportion  I  have  stated  to  be  about  one  third. 

"81.  Does  not  the  Bank,  if  it  thinks  proper,  possess  the  power  of  ex* 
tending  the  currency  or  of  diminishing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  public  ?—  It  has  the  power. 

"  82.  Would  the  Bank  forcibly  contract  their  bsues  by  a  sale  of  secu- 
rities, during  an  unfavourable  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries, 
and  would  they  forcibly  extend  their  issues  by  the  purchase  Of  securities 
when  the  exchange  was  favourable  ? — I  think  not,  except  under  special 
circumstances. 

"  83.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Bank  would  not  forcibly  do  that,  but 
that  it  would  leave  it  to  the  public  to  act  upon  the  Bank,  and  produce  the 
effect  at  which  it  would  arrive  ? — ^I  do. 

"84.  It  appears  by  the  accounts  before  the  Committee,  that  for  the  last 
four  years  the  amount  of  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  varied  Very 
little ;  do  you  consider  it  important  in  the  management  of  the  Bank,  to 
keep  the  securities  at  nearly  the  same  amount? — ^As  nearly  as  the  same 
can  be  managed. 

"85.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  secu- 
rities at  the  same  amount  ?— Because  the  public  are  thereby  enabled,  wl^- 
out  any  forced  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  to  act  for  themselves  in  re- 
turning notes  for  bullion  for  exportation,  when  the  exchanges  are  imfti- 
vourable.  If  the  exchanges  continue  favourable  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  then  the  influx  of  treasure  will  command  an  increased  issue  of  paper, 
and  which  may  derange  the  proportions ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  tke 
Bank  ought,  upon  that  account,  immediately  to  extend  its  issue  upon  seeurUies. 
When,  however,  it  is  cleariy  ascertained  to  be  desirable  that  part  of  the 
excess  of  bullion  so  received  should  be  returned  to  the  Continent,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  re-assume  its  proportion,  by  transfening 
part  of  the  bullion  into  securities,  stiU  preserving  the  proportions  qf  am 
third  and  two  thirds, 

"  86.  In  tim^s  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  would  not  the  leaving 
to  the  public  the  correction  of  a  redundant  currency,  lead  to  a  greater  re- 
dundancy and  to  excessive  speculation  ? — I  think  not. 

"  87.  You  have  stated  one  third  of  bullion  to  be,  in  your  opinion,  about 
the  proper  proportion  for  the  Bank  to  hold,  in  proportion  to  its  liabilities; 
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is  that  proportioii  tht  result  of  yoor  ezperieinre  in  the  mftnagement  of  the 
Buik?^Yefl,  with  reference  to  periods  of  a  full  currency." — Report,  p. 
11il3. 

This  extract  from  the  evidence  comprises  a  tolerably  com- 
plete statement  of  the  principles  by  which  the  Bank  Directors 
profess  to  regulate  their  transactions^  and  it  fully  establishes 
the  following  points : 

First,  That  the  Directors  regard  the  exchanges  being  at 
par  as  indication  of  a  full  currency. 

Secondly,  That  they  are  bound  to  regulate  their  issues  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Thirdly,  That  the  proportion  of  bullion  which  they  think 
it  prudent  to  retain  should  be  equivalent  to  one  third  of  their 
total  liabilities  to  pay  on  demand. 

Fourthly,  That  they  consider  the  liability  of  the  Bank,  as 
to  sudden  calls,  upon  notes  out  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
same  amount  of  deposits. 

Fifthly,  That  the  Bank  Directors  consider  it  important  to 
keep  their  securities  fixed,  and  allow  the  exchanges  to  act  upon 
their  bullion  and  their  circulation,  always  preserving  the  pro- 
portions of  one  third  and  two  thirds:  and. 

Sixthly,  That  the  Bank  has  the  power  of  extending  or  di- 
minisfaing  the  currency  without  waiting  for  the  interference 
of  the  public. 

Many  other  passages  in  Mr.  Palmer's  evidence  bear  out 
and  oonfirm  these  points  as  canons  of  management. 

It  will  now  be  our  task  to  examine  in  detail  each  of  these 
principles  of  action  announced  by  the  Directors,  inquire  into 
its  soimdness  as  a  general  maxim  for  regulating  the  currency, 
and  ascertain  how  closely,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
Directors  have  adhered  to  their  own  maxims,  or  in  what  de- 
gree they  may  have  departed  firom  their  own  declared  princi- 
ples. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  previously  to  show,  from  Mr. 
Palmer's  evidence  these  subsidiary  points,  which  are  important 
in  respect  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principal  maxims 
we  have  before  educed,  namely,  that  the  Directors  know 
their  position  compels  them  to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  bullion, 
and  that  they  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the  issues  of  other 
bankers  as  well  as  to  their  own. 
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The  fonowing  extract  wiU  show  that  the  Directors  are  fully 
aware  their  exclusive  privfleges  subject  them  to  the  neoesaity 
of  providing  a  larger  supply  of  bullion  than  would  have  been 
necessary  had  they  been  merely  an  ordinary  bank  of  issue. 

"  d9.  Bo  you  consider  that  it  is  desimble  for  the  Bsnk  of  Eng^sad, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed*  to  reserve  a  largerdeposit  of 
bullion  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  banking  ? — The 
Bank  of  England,  under  existing  circumstances,  appears  to  be  called  upon 
to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  bullion  than  it  would  do,  if  it  had  merely 
to  provide  for  its  own  circulation. 

"  90.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  providing  for  its  own  circa- 
lation  ? — I  mean,  that  provided  the  Bank  were  not  liable  to  be  called  upon 
in  the  money  market  of  London  for  a  large  supply  of  coin  to  uphold  the 
country  circulation,  a  less  deposit  of  bullion  would  be  required. 

"  91  •  Must  not  the  demand  for  the  country  circulation  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  depend  materially  upon  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  which  the  country  circulation  have  the  power  to  demand 
gold  ? — I  believe  the  country  bankers  are  possessed  of  so  much  property, 
and  such  securities,  that  I  can  hardly  contemplate  that  contraction  of  the 
Bank  paper  in  London  which  would  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  obtainiiig 
the  amount  they  might  require  for  providing  themselves  with  coin  from  the 
Bank. 

"  96.  Therefore  after  every  precaution  you  had  taken  to  keep  your  cir- 
culation in  correspondence  with  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  you  are 
still  liable  to  the  other  danger,  of  having  to  find  bullion,  not  only  f6r  the 
wants  of  the  country  bankers,  but  to  allay  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
timid  men  who  may  wish  to  have  in  their  possession  more  than  in  any 
emergency  they  miay  want  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  that  circumstance  that  hn- 
presses  me  with  the  necessity  for  a  larger  deposit  of  bullion  than  otherwise 
would  be  requisite. 

"  97*  Would  not  that  danger  to  which  you  allude,  be  remedied,  suppo- 
sing there  were  otherwise  no  objection  to  it,  by  providing  by  law  that  the 
country  banker  might  make  his  payment  in  Bank  of  England  notes  f — 
I  think  that  some  substantial  reliefwould  be  afforded  by  that  arrangement, 
but  it  would  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty. 

"  98.  Would  it  not  so  far  remove  the  difficulty  that  the  outlet  of  the 
coin  would  be  at  the  Bank  of  England  alone  ? — Certainly.''~^1832,  CW- 
mitie^  on  Bank  of  Englond  Charter. 

The  necessity  of  attending  watchfully  to  the  circulation  of 
all  other  banks^  whose  operations^  by  extending  the  circula- 
tion^ may  sfkct  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for 
gold^  is  here  distinctly  admitted. 

In  order  to  obviate  any  possible  objection  tiiat  some  diffi* 
cidty  may  arise  in  ascertaining  when  the  foreign  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  as  it  will  often  be  alleged  that  an 
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export  of  bulUon  upon  particular  occasions  arose  from  a 
peculiar  or  loeal  foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metak^  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  circumstances  are  required  by 
the  Bank  Directors  to  satisfy  them  of  the  existence  of  an  ad- 
verse ^change.  Mr.  Palmer  U>ld  the  Bank  Charter  Committee 
a  demand  on  the  Bank  for  gold  is  the  required  evidence. 

"  120.  Are  not  the  Ck>mmittee  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that 
although  the  country  banker  may  issue  with  every  consideration  of  pru- 
dence as  to  the  security  upon  which  he  issues,  yet  that  the  care  of  propor- 
tioning the  issue  of  paper  to  the  state  of  exchanges  or  the  state  of  bullion 
of  the  country,  is  solely  under  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
— ^I  imagine  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  the  only  body  which  has  knowledge 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

"  121.  And  the  only  body  that  regulates  its  issues  by  that  principle? — 
Cert^nly. 

*'  122.  How  do  you  regulate  your  issues  according  to  the  foreign  ex- 
changes ? — By  the  notes  being  returned  fbr  gold  or  silver  for  export. 

"  123.  Do  you  regulate  them  from  the  returns  you  have  of  what  the 
foreign  exchanges  are,  or  from  the  action  which  takes  place  upon  the 
Bank  ? — ^The  action  which  takes  place  upon  the  Bank. 

"124.  Bo  you  find  that  the  alteration  in  the  action  upon  the  Bank  is 
simultaneous  with  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  that 
it  is  the  case  invariably  ?-»CertainIy. 

"  125,  Do  you  not  sometimes  anticipate  the  actual  action  upon  the 
Bank  by  the  demand  for  gold,  when  you  see  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
foreign  exchanges  to  produce  that  action  ? — No,  we  wait  for  the  actual 
demand. 

"  126.  Tou  stated  in  one  of  your  answers,  that  you  had  reference,  in 
the  conduct  of  your  issues,  to  the  par  of  exchange  ;  but  in  your  subsequent 
answer  you  stated  that  you  had  reference,  not  to  the  par  of  exchange,  but 
to  the  action  on  the  Bank  i — Such  action  upon  the  Bank  is,  in  my  view,  the 
only  evidence  of  ike  exchange  being  belovf  par, 

"  134.  Is  it  that  which  you  alluded  to  in  your  former  answer? — I  can 
hardly  define  an  unfavourable  exchainge  otherwise  than  by  a  demand  upon 
the  Bank ;  but  a  demand  upon  the  Bank  will  not  be  likely  to  continue  for 
a  great  length  of  tif^e  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange ;  there  may  be  a  tempo- 
rary demand,  and  I  may  instance  the  years  1828  and  1829  &b  periods  when 
there  was  a  demand  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  for  about  a  million  of  gold 
for  the  supply  of  the  Russian  army,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  Bank,  that 
it  was  not  probable  to  continue ;  while  it  was  in  action,  it  was  evidence 
of  aa  unfavourable  exdiange." — 1832»  CommUUe  on  Bank  of  EngUmd 
Charter,  Palmer . 

In  the  following  answers  Mr.  Palmer  elucidates  the  mode 
in  which  the  Directors  keep  their  securities  fixed. 
"  148.  You  stated,  that  the  principle  was,  to  keep  tha  amount  of.secu- 
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rities  in  your  handB  nearly  the  same ;  do  you«  in  order  to  eiEect  tkat,  it- 
strict  your  discounts  upon  the  bills  of  private  individuals  ? — No. 

"  149-  Does  it  ever  occur  that  the  amount  of  private  bills  accumulates 
beyond  its  average  amount  ?^-Yes. 

"150.  In  such  case,  how  do  you  keep  the  whole  amount  of  your  aeca- 
rities  at  the  same  amount  ? — ^By  a  sal&  of  part  of  the  Government  secii- 
rities. 

"  151.  Then,  when  you  said  that  you  have  never  forcibly  contracted  the 
amount  of  currency,  you  do  not  mean  to  exclude  your  selling  securities  in 
the  market,  in  case  the  securities  accumulate  in  your  hands  ? — If  there  be 
a  demand  for  an  increase  of  the  issues  upon  commercial  bills,  the  Bank  find 
the  means  of  supplying  the  demand  by  a  sale  of  part  of  their  Government 
securities,  thereby  providing  that  the  amount  of  their  securities  be  not  in- 
creased,  but  merely  their  character  changed/' 

Haying  thus  fully  and  fairly  shown  by  the  evidence  of  their 
own  Governor  the  rules  which  in  1832  the  Bank  Directors 
declared  should  be  the  guide  of  their  operations^  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  examination  of  their  maxims  in  the  order  beibre 
specified.  We  will  see  how  far  those  maxims^  if  strictly 
adopted  in  practice^  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  stable 
currency,  and  how  far  they  have  been  strictly  acted  on  by  the 
Bank  Directors.  The  sound  principle  of  the  first  two  maxims^ 
and  the  practical  propriety  of  the  third,  are,  we  believe,  ad- 
mitted by  all  (economists,  and  in  regard  to  them  our  inquiries 
will  be  directed  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Bank  Directors  have 
abided  by  the  one  and  conformed  to  the  other. 

Colonel  Torrens's  letter  to  Liord  Melbourne  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  pamphlet  published  during  .the  present  monetary 
distress  which  distinctly  charged  the  Bank  of  England  Direct- 
ors with  having  been  the  originators  of  the  over-issue  which 
led  to  the  subsequent  depression.  The  charge  had,  howevef, 
long  before  been  made  by  the  True  Sun  daily  newspaper. 
This  pamphlet,  both  firom  the  ceconomical  reputation  of  the 
writer  and  the  clear  statements  of  his  argumeniB^  attracted  very 
considerable  attention,  whilst  it  contained  an  assertion,  that 
'^  Bank  deposits  perform  the  functions  of  money,"  which  has 
not  met  with  entire  assent.  The  substance  of  Colonel  Torrens's 
argument  upon  this  head  is  shortly  this.  A  merchant  who 
deposits  1000/.  with  a  solvent  banker,  has  precisely  the  same 
power  of  purchasing  as  if  he  had  kept  that  sum  locked  up  in  his 
desk.  His  credit  with  the  banker  against  which  he  can  draw 
his  checks  forms  to  him  money.    This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
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men  of  business  and  others  who  employ  bankers;  and  should 
all  the  bankers  keep  all  the  deposits  made  with  them  locked 
up  in  their  own  coffers,  the  quantity  of  money  available  for 
circulation  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  all  the  customers 
of  the  bankers  kept  their  money  in  their  own  possession. 

Such,  however,  cannot  happen,  for  the  business  of  a  banker 
consists  in  dealing  with  the  money  of  other  people,  and  as  in 
the  supposed  case  of  every  banker  keeping  all  the  deposits  of 
his  customers  locked  up  in  his  own  possession  until  withdrawn 
by  the  customers,  there  would  be  no  profit  in  the  trade  of  a 
banker,  and  consequently  no  motive  would  exist  for  its  being 
carried  on. 

In  actual  business  the  converse  is  notorious,  for  very  large 
profits  are  made  by  bankers  dealing  with  others'  money,  and 
they  do  so  by  lending  upon  available  securities  the  greater 
part  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  customers. 
Thus,  if  fill  the  deposits  with  a  particular  bank  shaU  amount 
to,  say  100/XX)/»,  the  bankei'  will  soon  learn  from  experience 
that  a  comparatively  small  sum  retained  in  his  coffers  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  average  current  drafts  of  all  liis  cus- 
tomers. It  will  be  evident  that  in  each  day  some  custon^ers 
will  diminish  their  deposits  by  drawing  checks,  whilst  others 
will  add  to  their  banker's  balance  by  payments  into  the  bank, 
and  it  will  be  only  the  actual  difference  between  his  receipts 
and  payments  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
banker. 

Mr.  Clay  states  that  in  ordinary  times  a  reserve  of  ^'  one 
'^  tenth,  or  even  one  twentieth"  of  the  amount  of  his  total 
deposits  would  be  a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween his  deposits  and  his  cash.  Colonel  Torrens  prefers  to 
adopt  for  purposes  of  his  illustration  the  larger,  and  we  sus- 
pect sounder,  proportion  of  one  fifth.  To  resume  our  hypo- 
thesis, if  a  baiiker  whose  deposits  amounted  to  100>000/«,  the 
maintenance  of  the  larger  proportion  of  a  fifth  would  compel 
hkn  to  retain  in  specie  20,000/.  to  answer  current  demands. 
The  reaidue,  or  80,000/.,  he  would  employ  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  or  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange. 
^  Now/'  says  Colonel  Torrens,  "  it  is  self-evident  that  this 
'^  would  occasion  an  extension  of  the  general  medium  of  ex- 
''  change.    The  merchants  and  others  who  had  deposits  with 
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^^  the  bankers  would  be  just  as  able  ais  they  were  before  to 
^'  come  into  the  market  and  make  payments  and  pmdiaaai 
''  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.;  while  the  persons  who  sold  the 
^  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills,  or  who  obtauied  the  disooimtSy 
*^  would  be  able  to  come  into  the  market  and  make  purchases 
<^  or  effect  payments  to  the  amount  of  QOfiOOL,*  or  the  whole 
sum  the  banker  might  think  it  prudent  to  lay  out  in  availabie 
securities.  And  the  circulation  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  whole  sum  so  laid  out« 

This  illustration  of  the  operation  of  banking  may  be  made 
by  the  statement  of  an  everynlay  transaction;  thus  sujqpoae  two 
customers  of  a  bank  should  have  any  money  transaetion  to- 
gether by  which  they  might  stand  to  each  other  ia  tM  rda- 
tions  of  sdler  and  purchaser — debtor  and  ereditor,  they  would 
effect  settlements  without  the  intervention  of  any  actual  monejr. 
The  pujTchaser  or  the  debtor  would  hand  to  tb«  seller  or  the 
creditor  his  check  upon  their  mutual  banker,  which  beuig 
paid  in  by  the  latter,  the  necessary  sum  would  be  amply 
transferred  in  the  banker's  books  fitHn  the>  accou^  of  the-ene 
customer  to  that  of  the  other.  Here  it  is  quite  evident  a  piuy 
diase  has  been  made,  or  a  debt  paid,  operations  whif^,  in  ibe 
absence  of  banking  deposits,  would  have  required  the  uae  of 
tangible  money,  by  means  of  an  entry  in  the  banker's  bcK^. 
This  is  strictly  credit  currency.  But  four  fifths  of  the  sum  so 
transferred  had  no  other  existence  than  the  entries  i^  die 
banker's  books  to  the  credit  and  debit  of  the  respective  'cus- 
tomers. The  value  of  those  entries  depended  ^ntiiely  n|>on 
the  solvency  of  the  banker,  the  deposit,  of  which  the  entry  was 
the  representative,  having  been  laid  out  and  departed  whh  hf 
the  banker,  was  then  probably  enabling  some  other  exchange 
to  be  efteoted  between  some  other  persons. 

We  have  confined  our  illustration  to  a  single  bank^  but  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  so  far  as  regarda  the  increase  of  cur- 
rency by  means  of  bank  deposits,  it  is  indififerent  whether  «]1 
depositors  are  customers  of  a  single  bank^  or  whether  th^ 
are  divided  amongst  many  bankers.  In  London  the  bankers, 
by  means  of  the  clearing  house,  exchange  the  drafts  of  their 
various  customers  several  times  a  day;  in  the  country  bankere 
make  the  same  exchanges  either  daily  or  weekly.  It  appears 
dear  to  ub  that  there  is  no  opening  for  aigument  tashow  that 
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bank  deposits  have  not  the  eflfective  power  of  increasing  the 
drcnlatioti. 

From  the  estabKshment  of  that  fact  the  necessary  conse- 
quence follows,  as  alleged  by  Colonel  Torrens,  that  '^  a  given 
^  amount  of  circnlating  carii  becomes  the  basis  of  ta  mnch 
^  greater  amount  of  bank  deposits/' 

It  may  fiurly  be  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  bankers  for  the  securities  in  which  they  invest 
their  surplus  deposits,  will  be  returned  upon  them  again  in 
the  form  of  new  deposits,  four  fifths  of  which,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances remaining  the  same,  will  again  be  invested  in  se- 
curities, and  again  wholly  or  in  part  return  to  them  as  depo- 
nts ;  and  this  process  may  go  on  aif  if^kiitum  so  long  as  the 
demand  for  money  keeps  continually  increasing. 

It  win  probably  at  once  occur  to  sudi  of  our  readers  as  have 
bestowed  any  considerable  share  of  attention  upon  this  im- 
portant department  of  political  ceconomy,  that  the  eflects  ad- 
verted to  by  Colonel  Torrens  as  flowing  from  the  bainVitig  gy. 
stem  are  merely  consequences  of  the  increased  rapidity  which 
the  Operations  of  that  system  give  to  the  circulation  of  money. 
In  tills  view  we  cannot  admit  that  the  subject  has  been,  as 
Cdlonel  Tdrrens  says,  ^overiooked  by  every  writer  upon  the 
^  scienoe  of  money  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Penning- 
^  Ion.''  Nevertheless  to  that  gentleman  we  readily  accord  the 
credit  of  making  so  valuable  an  application  of  the  principle. 

Hie  power  of  bank  deposits  or  credit  currency  having  been 
established  as  equal  to  that  of  a  like  amount  of  cuirent  money, 
it  foIlowB  that  the  increase  of  credit  eurrency  (merely  another 
mode  of  expressing  the  mode  in  which  one  coin  performs-many 
exchanges)  will  have  as  great  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
Whole  drculation,  and  thus  depress  the  foreign  exchanges,  as 
a  similar  increase  of  notes  and  coin.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  reduction  of  its  deposits  by  a  single  bank,  how^ 
ever  influential,  will  have  the  efied;  upon  the  circulation  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  abstracting  notes  or  com. '  Now  Co- 
lonel Torrens  assumes,  and  the  accuracy  of  that  assumption  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  in  his  tract,  as  well  as  in  his 
evidence  before  quoted,  '^that  the  practical  rule  adopted  by 
^  the  Directors  is  to  keep  their  securities  even,  and  to  allow, 
^  not  their  circulation,  but  their  whole  liabilities,  including 
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^^  both  circulation  and  deposits,  to  expand  or  contract  ulkdef 
*^  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges." 

This  rule  Colonel  Torrens  thinks  might  be  ^  conibrmaUe  to 
"  principle''  were  the  Bank  of  England  only  a  bank  of  issue^ 
and  had  no  liabilities  consisting  of  deposits,  and  did  not  dis- 
count. As  it  is,  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposit  is  '^  impractioaUe;** 
and  he  illustrates  his  position  by  the  following  example : 

"  If  the  circulation  were  so  redaodant  as  to  require  a  contraction  of 
1,000,000/.  to  bring  the  currency  upon  a  par  with  foreign  currencies ;  and 
if  the  merchants  who  had  remittances  to  make  wet«  to  return  upon  the 
Bank  1,000,000/.  of  its  paper,  in  exchange  foe  gold  to  be  exported ;  then 
the  requisite  contraction  would  be  effected  and  the  adverse  exchange  would 
cease.  But  if  merchants  had  deposits  and  drawing  accountsi  and  were 
to  draw  out  their  deposits  in  gold  for  exportation,  then  no  contraction  of 
the  circulating  medium  would  take  place,  and  the  exchanges  would  still 
remain  adverse.  In  this  case  (the  deposits  and  drawing  accounts  bemg' 
equal  in  amount  to  the  stock  of  bullion)  if  the  Directors  were  to  adhere  to 
their  rule  of  keeping  their  securities  evens  the  process  of  drawing  out  de- 
posits in  gold  might  proceed  until  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  were  completely 
exhausted,  without  a  single  note  being  abstracted  from  the  circulation." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  object  intended  to  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  metallic  standard  is  to  keep  the  paper 
money  in  circulation  of  the  same  value  as  com ;  and  Colonel 
Torrens  well  observes, 

"  That  if  the  drculating  currency  were  purely  metallic,  an  adverse  ex- 
change  causing  an  exportation  of  the  metals  to  any  given  amount  wooM 
occasion  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  currency  to  the  same  amooat. 
If  the  circulating  medium  of  the  metropolis  consisted  of  gold,  an  adverse 
exchange  causing  an  export  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  1, 000^0007.  would 
Withdraw  from  circulation  one  million  of  sovereigns ;  and  as  it  consists  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  an  adverse  exchknge  causmg  one  miBion  in  balKoa 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  would  require  to  have  1,000^0001.  of 
Bank  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation.  As  often  as  an  adverse  ezchaagt 
absti*acts  any  given  amount  of  treasure  from  the  Bank  without  a  with- 
drawal to  the  same  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  from  circulation*  so 
often  do  the  Directors  exhibit  a  practical  proof  of  their  incompietency  to 
perfoNn  the  important  function  of  regulating  our  monetary  system.  To 
say  that  their  rule  is  to  keep  their  securities  even,  and  allow  the  exdhaogts 
to  act  upon  their  whole  liabilities,  is  not  a  defence,  it  is  an  admission  thai 
they  do  not  understand  their  business." — Tbrrtfur,  p.  29,  3ndedit. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  published  accounts  of  the  Bahk 
assets  and  liabilities^  and  see  how  far  they  bear  out  the  charges 
brought  by  Colonel  Torrens  against  the  Directors  tif  tfan 
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Bank  of  England,  ^^  that  instead  of  conforming  to  the  sound 
**  principle  by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided,  they  act  in 
^'  systematic  violation  of  it.^' 

From  these  accounts  we  learn  that  in  December  1833  their 
circulation  amounted  to  17,469,000/.,  and  their  bullion  to 
10,200,000/.  At  this  time,  and  down  to  April  1835,  the  fo* 
reign  exchanges,  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer, 
were  rather  against  England^  and  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
to  pay  on  demand  amounted  to  32^629,000/.  Yet  even  then 
the  proportion  of  bullion  to  Uabilities  alleged  to  be  necessary 
was  not  maintained,  for  granting  the  exchanges  to  have  been 
only  at  par,  and  consequently  the  currency  fidl,  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  proportion  would  have  required  a  reserve  of  bul- 
lion to  the  amoimt  of  10,876,000/.,  instead  of  their  actual  re- 
serve in  December  1833  of  10,200,000/. 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  not  very  candid  in  his  statements,  says  in 
his  official  defence  of  the  Bank  policy,  that  during  the  time  we 
have  before  mentioned,  namely,  from  December  1833  to  April 
1835,  **  the  premiiun  upon  gold  in  Paris  was  9  per  mille/'  and 
"  there  was  no  demand  upon  the  Bank  for  bar  gold,  and  no 
"  1»^<^/  upon  the  export  of  that  metal,'*  from  which  there  can  be 
n<^  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  tendency  of  the  exchanges 
WB8  downwards.  Indeed,  Mr.  Loyd  states  the  exchanges  to 
have  been  lower  than  they  would  appear  from  Mr.  Palmer's 
qwotationa.  And  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  indications  of 
an  adverse  exchange  required  by  the  Bank  were  present  nearly 
the  whole  time.  By  March  1834,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  as  to  the  profit  of  exporting  gold,  their 
bullion  had  become  reduced  from  10,200,000/.  to  8,753,000/.^ 
whilst,  instead  of  an  equivalent  reduction  in  their  circulation, 
whk^  according  to  their  principle  should  have  contracted 
under  the  action  of  adverse  foreign  exchanges,  the  notes  out 
amounted  to  18,544,000/.  This  shows  an  emission  of  1,074^000/. 
of  paper  had  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  loss  of  bullion  amount- 
ing to  1,4479000/.  So  much  for  adherence  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples !  A  gradually  progressive  diminution  of  the  gold  went 
on  until  March  1835,  when  the  reserve  of  bullion  had  fallen  to 
6,295,000/.,  the  circulation  continuing  as  high  as  18,152,000/., 
admitted  principles  again  being  frirther  departed  from.  AUthis 
time,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  intervals,  dxiring  which 
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the  Bank  by  violent  but  not  sustained  contraction  of  the  oir* 
culation  recovered  some  small  portion  of  its  gold^  the  foreign 
exchanges^  as  might  have  been  expected^  continued  adveraeb 
The  published  account  of  November  1836  gives  the  foUoi«ing 
results :  circulation  1 7^543,000/.^  bullion  4^933,000/.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1837^  when  the  stock  of  bullion  reached  its  lowest 
point,  the  average  circulation  had  advanced  as  high  as 
17,868,000/.,  the  bullion  being  no  more  than  4,032,000/. 

After  this  statement,  drawn  from  official  returns,  it  will  be 
curious  to  see  how  the  Directors  make  out  their  adherence  to 
their  own  rule  of  regulating  their  circulation  according  to  the 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

.  For  that  purpose  we  must  shortly  refer  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
pamphlet,  which,  though  published  some  time  subsequently 
to  that  of  Colonel  Torrens,  and  apparently  aiming  to  weaken 
or  refute  the  charges  made  by  him  against  the  Director,  pro* 
fesses  to  have  been  wholly  written  before  those  chaiges  oame 
under  the  notice  of  the  author.  Whether  this  is  strictly 
curate  or  not,  we  must  give  the  ex-Oovemor  of  the 
credit  for  being  fully  aware  of  the  weak  parts  of  his  case. 

After  a  marshalling  of  figures  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 

the  onus  of  the  over-issues  upon  the  joint  stock  banks, 

which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  juggle,  Mr.  Palmer 

says, 

"  The  lisbflittes  and  assets  of  the  Bank  in  October  1S33«  apoD  an  atfrtge 
«f  the  three  preceding  months,  were. 


Ciiculation  19>800,000/. 
Deposito . .  13,000,000/. 


Securities  24,200,000/. 
Bullion     10,900.000/. 


On  the  37th  December  1836,  the  bullion  was  4,300,000/.,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  6,600,000/.  The  circulation  was  then  17,300,000/.  and  the 
deposits,  excMing  tkote  qf  a  tempormy  ekaraeter  (4^  millions),  were 
9i  200,000/. ;  the  diminution  of  the  two  taken  together  having  been 
6,300,000/."— Po/mer,  p.  12. 

Even  this  ingenious  explanation  leaves  a  loss  of  300jO€OL 
unaccounted  for,  which,  admitting  for  the  moment  their  pre* 
sent  gloss  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Directors  in  ISS2, 
called  for  a  fiother  reduction  of  their  liabilities  to  the  amooiit 
of  neariy  a  million  (900,000/.)  sterling. 

But  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Palmer  attempts  to  make  out 
the  case  of  the  Bank,  and  to  prove  the  Directors  have  adhered 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself  as  their  organ  and  moudi- 
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piece,  exhibits  the  boldest  sophistry  it  has  ever  been  ou?  for« 
hiae  te  meet  with^  even  with  reference  to  the  too  often  wilfully 
P^plexed  subjects  of  currency  arid  banking.  This  is  his  ac^ 
ceont  of  the .  exduded  deposits. 

^  It  may  kere  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  what  are 
Icfiaed  extra  deposits,  ia  order  to  show  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
regular  working  of  the  Bank.  They  have  consisted  of  money  belonging 
either  to  Government  or  the  East  India  Company,  altogether  independent 
of  their  ordinary  transactions.  The  first  arose  out  of  the  contract  for  the 
West  India  loan,  opon  which  a  discount  was  allowed  for  prompt  payment 
higher  than  the  market  rate  of  interest ;  and  as  the  prompt  payments  thus 
madt  were  not  required  for  issue  to  the  West  India  claimants. for  several 
months  afterwards,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  currency 
in  the  same  state  as  if  the  payments  for  the  loan  had  not  taken  place  and 
to  prevent  its  undue  contraction,  to  re- issue  the  money  to  the  public.  This 
was  done  by  contract  with  the  money-dealers,  so  as  to  insure  its  return  to 
UteBank  af  the  time  of  the  adjnstment  being  made  with  the  claimants  by 
th<  Commisaionera^^ 

**The  second  case  was  that  of  the  East  India  Company  realizing  their 
commercial  assets  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  their  ordinary  wants  fo¥ 
plynent.  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  accumulation,  to  the  extent  xii 
600,000/.  or  700»000/.  above  their  ordinary  balances,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Bank  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  undertake  the  risk  of 
tending  the  money,  paying  to  the  Company  a  given  rate  of  interest.  *  * 
•  •  •  *  It  never  could  be  expected  that  the  Bank  should  be  required  to 
pay  a  rate  of  interest  for  notes  or  bullion  belonging  to  others,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  them  unemployed ;  having  at  the  same  time  no  esroeM 
hefomd  th/9  twenty-fimr  and  a  half  milHotu  of  tecuriiies,  tohicfi  the  ordiuaty 
working  deponts  and  circulation  entitled  that  body  to  hold.^ — J»  Hqr'kjf 
Palmer,  pp.  12^14. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  case  of  the  Bank  Directors 
muAt  be  desperate  when  a  member  of  their  body  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  audi  a  mystification  as  this  respecting^' extra  deposits/' 
t<^make  out  even  a  plausible  justafication  of  their  poUcy«  Upon 
sustaining  this  fallacy  (and  we  shall  presently  cite  an  unan* 
swerable  witness  to  piove  that  it  is  a  fallacy,)  rests  the  whole 
of 'Mr.  Pahnor's  defeix;e  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  it  is  carried 
tiaxm^  all  his  calculations,  it  is  reverted  to  under  various 
shapes,  and  with  its  destruction  must  fall  every  pretence  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors  to  the  character  of  prudent  and  safe 
reguhtoro  of  the  currency.  Though  taking  care  to  assert  that 
the  Joint  Stocks  had  counteracted  the  contraction  (?)  of  the 
eunrtncy  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thereby  necessarily  ad- 
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mitting  the  existence  of  a  ivdundancy^Mr.  Pdmer  labours  hard 
ta  find  other  ways  of  ikccounting  for  the  loss  of  buHion  Re- 
tained by  the  Bank.  His'  explanations  are  all  remarkably 
shallow^  and  only  deserve  notice  because  they  will  incid^itaUy 
receive  the  most  complete  contradiction. 
'  He  attributes  ^^the  loss  of  buIKon  which  took  place  from 
*^  October  1833  to  April  1835''  to  the  employment  of  capital 
in  foreign  mvestments,  and  *^  speculative  loans  to  foreign 
"  powers.*'  After  expressly  stating  that  "  it  is  not  the  ordi- 
^^  nary  investments  in  foreign  securities  which  are  open  to  ob- 
^  jection/'  he  imputes  much  of  the  loss  of  gold  to  ^^  speculative 
^^  action  in  the  foreign  stock  market,'^  which  by  raising  the 
prices  of  foreign  securities  in  London  caused  great  quantitieB 
to  be  sent  from  abroad  for  realization.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  securities^  to  be  converted  into 
money  here,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  foreign 
exchanges  as  the  importation  of  goods  to  the  same  amoimt ; 
but  it  will  be  invariably  found  that  such  importations  are  the 
<K>nsequence  of  previous  high  prices,  usually  caused  by  great 
facilities  for  obtaining  money.  Foreign  securities  sent  here 
by  reason  of  our  high  prices,  differ  only  from  other  commodi- 
ties in  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  transmitted  and 
realized. 

■ 

As  a  remedy  for  this  chimerical  danger,  he  proposes  to  im- 
pose a  stamp  duty  upon  all  contracts  for  passing  foreign  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  time  bargains  in  those 
stocks ;  and  he  cites  the  Government  regulations  of  the  Paris 
stock  inarket  as  having  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  specuU- 
tion.  Now,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
vidual safety  and  public  morality  to  discountenanee,  and  if 
possible  put  a  stop  to,  gambling  transactions  in  the  funds, 
experience  proves  the  utter  inutility  of  Mr.  Palmer's  specifics 
for  that  purpose.  Time  bargains  in  the  British  funds  are 
declared  illegal  by  an  express  statute^  and  tJie  parties-con- 
cemed  in  them  are  subject  to  considerable  penalties ;  yet  tiie 
.  price  of  '^  Consols  for  Account"  form  a  regular  item  in  Ibe 
quotations  of  every  stock  list,  and  time  bargains  in  all  the 
British  public  securities  form  no  inconsidmble  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  All  attempts  by  legisbrtive 
enactments  to  check  dealings  in  the  foreign  funds  would  ehdin 
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Misas^  as  complete  as  that  which  has  attended  the  stock-job- 
bing act.  We  are  informed  also  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  completely 
in  error  when  he  asserts  that  the  French  regulations  have 
put  an  end  to  time  bairns  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer likewise  assumes  the  alterations  in  the  American  cmrency, 
which  has  occasioned  a  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States^ 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent  catises  of  the  late  demand 
fbr  gold  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  shall  very  shortly  dispose  of  the  all^ation  of  Mr.  Palmer 
with  respect  to  the  recent  exportation  of  bullion  occasioned  by 
foreign  loans^  by  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  pass- 
age from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Samson  Ricardo^  the  contractor 
for  those  Portuguese  and  Spanish  loans,  which  called  forth  the 
iOiberal  and  splenetic  reprobation  of  the  ex^Governor. 

"  From  Mr.  Palmer's  •tateraent  it  would  be  inferred  that  a  large  export 
of  the  precious  metals  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  loans :  this  however  was  not  the  case.  The  first  payment  on  the 
Portuguese  loan  in  1S31  was  entirely  employed  in  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
tlie  fitting  tbem  out;  bo  gold  was  exported  till  July  X334;  8nd»  upon  a  re- 
Snenoe  to  the  Bank  returns,  we  find  that  a  great  diminution  of  the  stocl^  of 
bullion  took  place  between  October  1833  and  June  1834,  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  2,260,000/.  This  reduction,  therefore,  could  have 
no  reference  to  the  Portuguese  loan ;  some  shipments  of  gold  were  subse- 
quently  made  to  Lisbon,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  afterwards  returned 
to  London.  Of  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  Spanish  loan  not  above  65,000/. 
vaa  aent  direct  from  this  country  in  bullion,  a  larger  sum  having  been  re- 
mitted from  Paris,  and  the  bulk  in  another  form.  The  negotiation  of  bills 
drawn  from  Madrid  might  have  occasioned  indirectly  some  further  export, 
but  this  could  not  have  been  to  any  great  extent ;  other  causes  must  there- 
fore be  asi^ed  fbr  the  drain  of  specie  on  the  Bank  which  took  place  be- 
Uraea  October  1833  and  May  1 835. 

*'  Foreign  stock  is  a  commodity,  the  dealings  in  which  with  other  coun- 
tries operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  would  the  dealings  in  any 
other  article  of  commerce.  Whether  the  stock  imported  he  for  investment 
or  Speculation,  the  effect  upon  the  currency  will  be  precisely  the  same.  If 
ot  any  one  period  a  laiger  portion  of  diese  securities  be  pmrehased.  in  the 
mafketa  abroad  dian  oan  bepaid  for  in  oonunodities,  the  balance  wUl  be  aent 
ia<  fanllion;  but  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  the  excess  were  ootton,  or  ailV, 
or  wool.  The  only  difference  is,  that  foreign  stocks  are  transmitted  and  paid 
lor  more  promptly  and  with  an  exchange  apparently  not  unfavourable.  It 
may  not  be  practicable  to  obtain  bills  without  creating  a  depression  which 
tenders  it  equally  advantageous  to  export  the  precious  metals.  It  may  also 
happmi  that,  in  ihe  eiigagements  attendant  upon  a  foreign  loan,  when  pay- 
ments are  fixed  at  stated  periods,  shipmenta  of  bullion  may  be  made  to  par- 
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ticular  places  upon  wliicli  bills  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  exchanges 
generally  being  below  par ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  to  any  considerable 
extent  (it  certainly  has  not  occurred  since  1825),  and  in  most  cases  bullion 
will  come  back  through  other  channels." — Ricardo,  pp.  5*8. 

Prom  the  same  source  we  have  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  assiunption  that  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  currency  of  that  country  could  de- 
range our  circulation  had  it  been  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition, 

"  The  demand  for  gold  for  America  was  one  of  a  peculiar  nature  and 
could  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage  to  this  countr}%  if  the  currency  bad 
been  in  a  sound  and  wholesome  state :  it  was  accompanied  with  a  great  de- 
pression of  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  must  have  been  largely  paid  for 
in  commodities.  An  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  value  of  the  gold  coin 
of  America,  and  other  measures  adopted  with  regard  to  her  currency,  which 
compelled  her  immediately  to  seek  for  a  supply  of  the  precious  metals;  this 
her  want  of  circulating  medium  obliged  her  to  obtain  at  any  cost  England 
and  France  were  the  two  countries  with  which  America  was  in  most  inti- 
mate relations,  and  which  were  best  able  to  administer  to  her  immediate 
wants ;  in  addition  to  the  2,300,000/.  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  En- 
gland a  large  quantity  was  also  obtained  from  France." — Ricardo,  pp.  22, 23. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  suggested  secondary  causes  of 
the  exportation  of  bullion^  it  becomes  clear  that  adverse  foreign 
exchanges,  the  result  of  a  redundant  currency,  and  its  long 
train  of  consequences,  can  alone  account  for  that  exportation. 
The  non-adherence  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  their  three  first 
maxims^  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  sound,  and  their  adoption 
of  the  fifth,  which  is  utterly  unsuited  to  their  position,  have 
really  led  to  all  the  disasters  which  are  attributable  to  currency 
derangements.  This  is  distinctly  brought  home  to  them  by 
Mr.  Loyd,  who  says : 

"  The  principle  upon  which  the  Bank  professes  to  be  guided  in  the  re- 
gulation of  the  currency  is  this  :  To  meet  its  outstanding  liabilities,  con- 
sisting of  circulation  and  deposits,  it  holds  at  its  disposal  securities  and 
specie ;  and  its  principle  of  action  is,  to  keep  the  amount  of  its  securities 
fixed,  and  to  leave  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  circulation  and  depoaka 
to  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  amount  of  specie. 
This  principle  was  set  forth  by  the  Bank  Directors  in  their  evidence  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  previous  to  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter, 
and  was  recommended  principally  upon  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  it 
ioould  be  to  render  the  Bank  a  paseive  agent,  and  that  all  variations  in  the 
amount  of  epecie  would  thus  become  the  result,  not  ^f  dmf  direct  action  9n  ike 
part  of  the  Bank,  but  solely  on  that  qf  the  public," — Loyd,  p.  9. 
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The  propriety  of  this  rule  of  action^  upon  which  the  sole  real 
defence  of  the  Bank  of  England  depends,  (for  the  "extra  de- 
"  posit  ^  ju^le  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  unworthy  of  that  term,)  is 
thus  impugned  by  Mr.  Loyd : 

"  The  Bank,  it  mnst  be  observed,  acts  in  two  capacities;  as  a  manager 
of  the  circalation,  and  as  a  body,  performing  the  ordinary  functions  of  a 
baoking  concern.  The  duties  of  these  two  characters,  though  very  often 
united  in  the  same  party,  are  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct.  In  the  prin* 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  Bank  for  its  own  guidance,  the  separate  and  di- 
stinct nature  of  these  two  characters  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  rules  applicable  to  its  conduct  as  a  manager  of  the  currency  are  mixed 
with  the  rules  applicable  to  its  conduct  as  a  simple  banker,  and  the  rule 
or  principle  under  discussion  is  the  result  of  this  mixture.  As  a  manager 
of  the  currency  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  rule  by  which  to  guide  itselfa 
diat,  against  the  amount  of  notes  out,  it  shall  hold  at  its  disposal  securities 
and  specie ;  that  the  amount  of  securities  shall  be  invariable ;  and  that 
consequently  all  fluctuations  m  the  amount  of  notes  out  shall  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  specie  in  deposit ;  thus  the 
piMic,  and  not  the  Bank,  will  be  made  the  regulators  of  the  amount  of  the 
cirtulation,  and  that  amount  will  by  this  principle  be  made  to  fluctuate 
precisely  as  it  would  have  fluctuated  had  the  currency  been  purely  me- 
tallic. 

"  For  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  as  a  manager  of  the 
currency  this  rule  is  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  rests  indeed  upon  the 
soundest  principles. 

"  But  when  the  samg  rule  is  further  applied  to  the  regulation  of  its 
conduct  as  a  banking  concern,  it  is  necessarily  found  to  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  in  the  nature  of  banking  business  that  the  amount  of  its 
deposits  should  vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  as  its  amount 
of  deposits  varies,  ^e  amount  of  that  in  which  those  deposits  are  invested 
(viz.  the  securities)  must  vary  also.  //  is  therefore  quite  abgurd  to  talk  of 
the  Bonk,  in  its  character  of  a  banking  concern,  keeping  the  amount  of  its 
securities  invariable.  The  reverse  must  necessarily  be  the  case.*' — Ibid. 
p.  10. 

And  he  then  cites  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Palmer,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  extra  deposits/'  throws  out  of  the  account  a 
sufficient  sum  to  make  the  bank  securities  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  fixed  amoimt  than  they  appear  to  do  in  the  pub- 
lished account,  as  a  striking  proof  that  the  rule  is  inapplica- 
ble to  a  bank  uniting  in  itself  the  characters  of  currency 
regulator  and  bank  of  deposit. 

"  But  this  mode"  (says  Mr.  Loyd)  "  of  getting  rid  of  a  certain  port  of  the 
deposits  and  securities,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  table  which  shall 
exhibit  a  desired  result,  is  not  satisfactory,  because  it  does  not  rest  upon 
any  distinctive  principle.    The  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  left 
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there  by  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  arising  out  of  different 
circumstances,  may  no  doubt  differ  in  respect  to  their  probable  perma- 
nency and  variation  of  amount ;  but  these  are  only  differences  of  degree, 
and  make  no  essential  difference  upon  principle  in  their  nature  or  charac- 
ter. They  are  all  equally  banking  deposits,  liable  to  those  variations  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  which  are  incidental  to  such  deposits. 

"  The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  mere  arbitrary  mode  of  making 
up  an  account  to  exhibit  a  desired  result.  There  is  no  real  distinction 
between  these  deposits,  by  which  he  can  justify  the  plan  of  removing  one 
class  of  them  from  the  operation  of  a  principle  to  which  he  still  holds  the 
other  classes  to  be  subject ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  principle  is  applicable 
only  to  the  management  of  the  currency,  and  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
management  of  banking  deposits.  By  applying  the  principle  to  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  die  two  classes  of  business,  the  Bank  arrives  at  a  rule,  the 
possible  consequences  of  which  are  of  the  most  serious  nature^ 
.  "  The  rule  is,  '  that,  the  securities  being  kept  equal,  any  diminution  in 
tiie  amotint  of  specie  may  be  met  by  a  corresponding  deereaae  in  the 
aggregate  amotint  of  circulation  and  deposits.'  The  po9$ibk  conM^quehce  tt, 
thai  a  large  dimiHUiioH  9/  «pect>  may  take  plaee^  amd  be  met,  nothy-f^  cerrs- 
aponding  decrease  qf  cireulaiioUf  but  eolely  by  a  decream  qf  deponi:  Tkm 
a  hemy  drain  upon  the  treaeure  of  the  Bank  might  take  place  under  this  rule, 
without  any  eonirtteiiou  iif  the  currency  hy  which  thai  drain  is  ta  be  theeked 
or  the  Bank  to  be  protected, 

"'  The  rale  now  adopted  by  the  Bank  is  incorrect,  and  cannot  be  safely 
ftflied  upon  in  the  management  of  the  currency.  The  rule  ought  to  b^ 
that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  circulation  shall  comssptnid  to  the 
variations  of  the  amount  of  bullion,  and  the  adherence  of  the  Bmok  to 
this  rule  ought  to  be  obvious  upon  the  fiice  of  the  paMkihed  accooata. 
By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only,  can  we  obtain '  a  paper  circulation 
varying  In  amount  exactly  as  the  circulation  would  have  varied  had  it  ben 
metallic.'  '*— JWil.  p.  12. 

After  examining  with  much  impartiaUty  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Bank  Directors  charge  the  over-issues  of  paper 
upon  the  Joint  Stock  Banks^  he  concludes  .that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  Joint  Stock  Bank% 
those  establishments  received  no  intimation  of  danger  from  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

'  "  The  foUovtnng  is  a  statement  of  the  circulation  and  birilion  of  the 
Bank,  as  given  in  the  monthly  returns  which  are  published  in  the  Gaaelte> 
from  January  1836  to  February  1837  inclusive: 

1836.  Circulation.  Gold. 

January  12     .     .     .  i€l7,262,000  .  .     .  ^£7,078,000 

February  9     .     .     .  17,427,000  .  .     .  7,498,000 

March  8    ....  17,739,000  .  .     .  7,701,000 

April  5     .     .     .     .  18,063,000  .  .  *  .  7,801,000 
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Maya 
May  31  . 
Jane  28  . 
July  26  . 
August  23 
September  20 
October  18  . 
November  15 
December  13 


18,154,000  .  .  .  7,782,000 

18,051,000  .  .  .  7,663,000 

17,899,000  .  .  .  7,362,000 

17,940,000  .  .  .  6,926,000 

18,061,000  .  .  .  6,325,000 

18,147,000  .  .  .  5,719,000 

17,936,000  .  .  5,257,000 

17,543,000  .  .  .  4,933,000 


17,361,000     .     .     .         4,545,000 

1837. 
January  13    .     .     .         17,422,000     .     .     .         4,287^000 
February  10 .     .     .         17,868,000     .     .     .        4,032,000 

Upon  an  inspection  of  this  table  we  cannot  fail  to  remark**— 
I.  That  the  circulation  is  considerably  higher  at  this  moment  than  ii 
WIS  in  January- 1836,  ahhongh  during  this  period  the  bullion  has  under- 
gone a  Tery  large  diaittution. 

"2.  That  the  circulation  continued  steadily  to  increase  from  January 
1836  op  to  May,  and  that  even  in  September  it  was  at  the  same  anouait 
at  which  it  stood  in  May,  although  the  drain  of  bullion  was  by  Mr.  Pal^ 
mer's  acknowledgement  in  full  force  from  April  to  September. 

"  3.  That  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  effectual  reduction  of 
ciMulatioii  subse^ent  to  the  rise  of  interest  upon  exchequer  bills,  althougb 
this  measure  was  loudly  called  for  as  necessary  to  enable  the  Baak  to 
realise  its  securities,  and  thus  reduce  its  issues.  We  would  aak  any  TSflect- 
ing  person  to  look  first  to  the  column  of  bullion,  and  mark  its  regular  ai^ 
rapid  decrease ;  then  to  compare  with  this  the  column  of  circulation> 
temiinating  with  a  larger  amount  than  that  with  which  it  commences, 
aftd  baviog  done  so*  to  declare  whether  he  discovers  any  evidence  of  the 
Bank  having  wmde  ikt  awmmi  qf  iti  circulaii<m  iofuctuaie  ai  U  wituid  havB 
49it€  had  U  beem  purely  meiaUic ;  or  whether  he  can  perceive,  during  the 
drain  of  bullion  which  commenced  in  April,  or  during  the  months  which 
immediately  preceded  that  event,  any  signs  of  that  steady  and  undeviating 
contraction  of  circulation  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  on  which  alone  any 
just  objection  to  the  conduct  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  can  be  founded  ?  Tt 
is  not  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  to  say,  *  that  the  diminution  of 
bullion  has  been  met  by  a  diminished  amount  of  deposits.'  If  the  JointStock 
Banks  see,  by  the  published  returns,  that  the  circulation  of  theBankiaonaiO'- 
tained  at  its  full  amount,  they  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  there 
is  no  real  call  for  a  diminution  of  their  issues,  notwithstanding  that  some 
of  the  depositors  in  the  Bank  may  have  thought  proper  to  draw  from  it  a 
portion  of  their  funds.  Indeed,  the  Bank  is  not  entitled  to  calculate  at 
alt  upon  the  long-sightedness  or  prudence  of  Jhe  JoitU. Stock  Btrnka,  hut 
ought  to  rebf  eoUUf  npou  the  influence  which  a  steady  and  continuous  course 
of  contraction  on  her  part  must  exercise  upon  the  proceedings  of  her 
subonlinate  rivals.  This  it  is  clear  she  has  not  done  from  January  1836 
to  February  1837,  and  therefore  she  appears  to  be  without  any  sufficient 
ground  for  attributing  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing 
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derangement  to  their  iniscoiidnct.  If  they  have  done  wion^  it  appeafs  to 
have  been  from  the  want  of  that  controlling  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
of  England  which  she  might  have  exerted  and  has  not.*' 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  attributing  the  present  disastrous  state  of  credit  and  com- 
merce mainly  to  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  Directors  have  violated  all  the  sound  rules  by  which  in 
1832  they  professed  to  be  guided;  with  a  fillip  and  even  with 
a  superabundant  currency,  indicated  by  adverse  foreign  ex- 
changes, they  increase  or  insufficiently  reduce  their  own 
issues  of  papery  and  long  after  their  bullion  has  sunk  greatly 
below  the  amount  they  consider  requisite  for  safety,  they  take 
no  measures  for  stopping  the  drain  upon  their  coffars,  but  trust 
solely  to  the  diminution  of  their  deposits,  habilities  admitted 
by  themselves  to  be  less  obnoxious  to  sudden  calls  than  those 
arising  from  their  circulation. 

They  have  not  kept  the  amount  of  their  securities  fixed, 
and  from  the  conflicting  nature  of  their  duties  such  a  rule  was 
altogether  impracticable.  So  whilst  they  have  had  the  full 
power  of  diminishing  the  currency,  have  long  been  casting 
imputations  upon  the  prudence  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
and  declaiming  against  speculations  of  all  kinds>  they  have  is 
no  way  exercised  their  power  of  correcting  that  imprudeooe^ 
nor  by  a  timely  contraction  of  the  currency  checked  xncautkyos  - 
speculators. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  no  new  evil ;  these  high  tides 
of  monetary  abundance,  with  their  subsequent  ebbs,  have  been 
periodical :  the  conmiencement  of  them  dates  from  the  rise 
of  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

To  what  then  are  these  fluctuations  to  be  attributed  ?  By  one 
class  of  reasoners  we  are  told  Peel's  Bill  and  cash  pajrments 
have  led  to  all  the  mischief,  and  they  call  loudly  either  for  a 
lower  standard  or  inconvertible  paper  (we  know  not  which), 
and  have  considerable  doubts  whether  the  currency  docton 
are  themselves  of  one  mind  upon  the  subject.  Others  declaim 
against  paper  as  a  substitute  for  money,  and  require  a  cur- 
rency purely  metallic.  That  practical  and  in  many  respects 
sensible  men  should  run  into  such  fantastic  extremes  upon  so 
important  a  subject,  may  fairly  be  adduced  as  evidence  at  acxne 
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deep-seated  disease  in  our  monetary  system.  That  disease 
mtist  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. A  corporation  with  a  great  capital  has  been  entrusted 
with  powers  which  make  it  the  sole  regulator  of  the  currency, 
in  which  character  it  has  duties  towards  the  public  to  perform 
involving  enormous  responsibility.  It  is  the  exclusive  issuer 
of  paper  money  in  the  metropolis^  and  its  notes  form  a  legal 
tender  everywhere  except  at  the  counters  of  the  Bank  itself. 
This  last  privilege  sufficiently  proves  that  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1832  was  to  give  to  the 
Bank  of  England  something  of  the  character  of  a  National 
Bank.  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  other  Ministers  principally 
concerned  in  that  measure,  were  well  versed  in  the  scientific 
principles  which  should  regulate  a  currency ;  and  the  rules  by 
which  the  Bank  Directors,  in  their  evidence  be/ore  the  Com- 
miiieey  professed  to  be  guided  seemed  to  square  with  those 
principles. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Althorp  originally  wished  to 
place  the  Bank  under  greater  restraints  than  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  imposing ;  and  in  particular,  his  first  proposition 
relative  to  the  publication  of  its  accounts  would  have  secured 
to  Uie  pubUc  a  statement  by  which  some  real  information 
would  have  been  afforded.  But,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
Government  is  the  great  debtor  to  the  Bank,  and  the  Directors 
of  that  estabUshment  are  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  monied 
interest,  an  interest  by  no  means  cordially  inclined  towards 
a  Reforming  Ministry.  These  and  similar  difficulties,  together 
with  great  confidence  in  the  personal  respectability  and  prac- 
tical prudence  of  the  individual  Directors,  prevented  the  Mi- 
nistry and  Parliament  of  that  day  embracing  the  offered  op- 
pOTtunity  to  place  the  currency  upon  a  safe  basis.  It  was 
then  clearly  seen  that,  in  the  multifarious  commercial  trans- 
actions of  this  country,  the  paper  substitute  for  metal  would 
be  universally  used ;  and  the  experience  of  1825  and  1826  had 
taught  them  that  the  mere  liability  to  pay  in  gold,  on  the 
part  of  issuers  of  notes,  would  not  alone  secure  the  required 
steadiness  to  the  whole  currency.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  increasing  the  public  security  for  payment  of  notes  issued 
had  been  seen,  and  was  attempted  to  be  secured  by  promo- 
ting the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.     Much  of  the  loss 
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and  ruin  of  1826^  admitted  to  have  been  caused  by  a  redun^ 
dant  currency^  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  private  Country 
JBanks  $  that  charge  was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  tiie 
Bank  of  England^  and  met  with  general  acquiesoence.    Tbe 
Country  Banks  therefore  were  diiefly  regarded  as  the  sources 
of  danger^  when  the  law  permitting  the  formation  of  Joint 
Stock  Banks  was  enacted.  That  law^  like  so  many  of  our  law%, 
is  one^sided;^  and  wanting  in  comprehensiveness.     And  this 
has  led  to  so  great  an  opening  for  complaints  agunst  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks^  which  are  all,  reasonable  and  otherwise^  embo- 
died in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Sessionj  of  whieh 
we  have  before  extracted  the  most  plav^sible.    It  was  prioci* 
pally  with  the  purpose  to  prevent  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  Aom 
following  the  course  which  the  Country  Banks  had  been,  al^ 
leged  to  have  pursued,  and  to  restrain  the  latter  from  similar 
faults  in  future,  that  the  Parliament  which  renewed  tbe  Bank 
charter  was  induced  by  the  Directors  to  insert  the  Ugal  teiulef 
clause.    That  clause  was  inserted  to  induce  oth^  bankers  to 
use  Bank  paper  instead  of  coin,  and  thereby  not  only  to  J&r 
minish  the  cost  of  a  gold  currency,  but  to  sulgeet  the  wtwik 
circulation  more  completely  to  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  En* 
gland.  This  latter  object  was  undoubtedly  accomplished :  :^ut 
in  placing  the  whole  monetary  system  under  that  control,  tt^e 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  performs  other  functions  beside 
those  which  have  reference  to  currency  regulation,  and  has 
other  interests  to  guard  beside  those  of  the  public,  "was  com* 
pletely  overlooked.    That  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  discount,  having  a  lai^  proprietary  accustmn^ 
to  great  profits,  and  expecting  such  profits  to  be  continued^ 
was  either  forgotten  or  considered  a  circumstance  of  no  im- 
portance.    Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now  we  have 
had  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  last  three  year8>  and  have 
benefited  by  the  discussions  our  recent  calamities  have  excite^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  men  of  business  in  general^  as  wfM 
as  some  (economists,  really  believed  the  corporate  intereata  pf 
the  Bank  would  not  necessarily  interfere  with  its  public  duliea 
in  regulating  the  currency.    That  such  however  was. the  cvsic 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  rule  of  keeping  its  aecurita^ 
even,  which  was  propounded  by  the  Bank  Directors,  and 
pepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  as  a  whph 
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some  practical  maxim^ — ^a  rule  shown  by  Mr.  Loyd  to  be  im- 
practicable for  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount. 

It  is  principally  to  this  union  of  incompatible  functions  in 
the  Bank  of  England  we  owe  all  our  recent  ruinous  monetary 
derangements.  The  Dbectors  feel  themselves  under  a  neces*- 
sity,  almost  inevitable,  of  keeping  up  a  dividend  of  8/.  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  of  their  stock ;  and  to  that  source  may  readily 
be  traced  the  departure  in  practice  from  their  own  sound  the- 
oretic rules,  as  well  as  their  adoption  in  use,  and  sophistical 
defence  of,  vicious  theories  and  unsafe  rules  of  action.  When 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  upon  de- 
posits have  been  diminished  in  neariy  as  great  a  proportion 
as  the  reduction  of  the  bullion  of  that  establishment,  he  may 
afibrd  evidence  of  its  continued  solvency  as  regards  its  own 
creditors,  but  he  at  the  same  time  proves  that  no  contraction 
of  the  currency,  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  Bank  paper,  has 
been  effected  in  consequence  of  the  redundancy  indicated  by 
the  loss  of  bullion.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  safe  paper  currency,  that  a  convertible 
paper  circulation  ought  to  contract  and  expand  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were  solely  metallic. 

Now  when  between  December  1833  and  March  1834  the 
bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  reduced  from 
10,200,000/.  to  8,753,000/.,  the  same  amount  (or  1,447,000/.,) 
of  notes  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn.     And  what  actually 
happened  ?    Why  in  December  1 833  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  circulation  were  17^469,000/.,  and  in  March  1834, 
in  tbe  face  of  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  bullion, 
the  circulation  had  been  increased  to  18,544,000/.,  or  more  than 
a  million  sterling.     Again  in  September  1834,  when  the  stock 
of  bullion  had  undergone  a  further  decline,  and  was  reduced 
to  6,917,000/.,  the  circulation  still  remained  at  18,437,000/., 
thus  keeping  out  a  superabundant  circulation  of  more  than 
four  millions ;  a  circulation  too  which  was  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Bank.    And  this  was  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore the  storm  burst  upon  the  commercial  world,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  that  extravagant  speculation 
in  the  foreign  funds  which  Mr.  Palmer  assigns  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  drain  for  gold  upon  the  Bank  coffers. 
But  it  must  strike  every  one,  that  so  large  a  reduction  of  the 
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Bank  circulation  would  have  occasioned  sucli  a  diminution  of 
its  profits  as  woidd  have  greatly  lessened  the  dividend  u|kmi 
Bank  stock,  and  the  Directors  would  have  made  but  a  lame 
excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  for  a  defalcation 
in  the  dividend  of  perhaps  1/.  or  21.  per  cent.,  when  they  attri«> 
buted  it  to  their  provident  regard  for  pubUc  safety.     Here 
then  is  an  instance  of  the  conflict  which  is  constantly  going 
on  between  the  inconsistent  functions  of  the  Directors.  As  cur- 
rency regulators  they  should  have  carefully  attended  to  the 
unfailing  warning  given  by  their  loss  of  gold — a  warning  they 
admit  to  be  imperative — and  by  a  timely  check  restored  the  cur- 
rency to  that  state  of  appreciation  from  which  the  barometer  of 
the  exchanges  told  them  it  had  departed.  As  discount  bankers 
they  were  bound  to  use  every  effort  to  accommodate  their  cus- 
tomers, and  lend  assistance  to  the  growing  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Had  they  acted  strictly  up  to  their  duty  in  the  first  charac- 
ter, they  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  unthinking  port 
of  the  trading  community  as  churlish  guardians;  they  would 
have  been  supplanted  to  some  extent  by  other  bankers,  and 
they  would  have  had  to  face  a  dissatisfied  proprietary.     The 
mischiefs  from  which  they  had  saved  the  community,  being 
unknown,  woidd  have  been  unregarded,  and  long  delayed 
would  have  been  even  their  just  reward  of  public  approval. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  losing  sight  of  their  first  character, 
and  acting  promptly  and  UberaUy  in  their  second,  their  way 
was  pleasant  and  tiieir  course  for  a  time  was  smooth.     Cus- 
tomers were  indulged  with  discounts  and  ^' loans  upon  ap* 
*^  proved  securities,*'  discount  brokers  and  country  banks  were 
fiavoured  with  loans,  and  the  hearts  of  Bank  stock  proprietors 
were  elated  with  the  usual  dividend  and  a  bonus  in  perspec- 
tive from  a  large  increase  of  the  rest.    And  when  we  add  to 
the  other  iaducements  of  the  Directors  to  stick  to  banking, 
and  let  the  public  interest  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
that  every  Bank  Director  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  commercial  imdertakings,  and  tiiat  as  individuals  theJr 
hopes,  their  wishes  and  their  private  interests  were  all  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  Uberal  accommodation,  no  man  who 
knows  human  nature,  especially  commercial  human  nature, 
will  hesitate  to  say,  that  legislation  is  unwise  which  vests  in 
the  same  hands  powers  so  extensive  and  duties  so  conflicting. 
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The  greater  disproportion  which  has  finally  occurred  be- 
tween the  circulation  and  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  exhibits  the  action  of 
the  Directors  in  a  more  unfavourable  light;  but  they  attempt 
to  escape  from  blame,  first  by  attributing  the  over-issues  to  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  their  own  loss  of  gold  to  that  over-issue  or 
anything  else  rather  than  their  own  acts,  and  then  by  asserting 
that  they  disregard  all  hazards  in  order  to  lend  assistance  to 
commerce  in  times  of  difficulty. 

We  will  shortly  examine  this  plea  of  assisting  commerce  in 
distress.  We  apprehend  however  that  the  function  of  the  Bank 
Directors  is  rather  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  commer- 
cial distress,  so  far  as  any  regulations  of  the  currency  can  guard 
against  such  an  evD.  This  point  has  been  strongly  and  clearly 
stated  by  Col.  Torrens. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  can  have  no 
power  to  relieve  any  species  of  commercial  pressure,  except  that  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  derangement  of  the  currency.  The  cessation  of 
foreign  consumption,  the  springing  up  of  foreign  rivals,  the  deterioration 
of  domestic  industry,  errors  in  commercial  and  financial  legislation,  may 
each  and  all  occasion  a  temporary  depression  or  a  permanent  decline  of 
trade,  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  incapable  of  cor- 
rection by  any  banking  operation.  Nor  is  this  all;  commercial  pressure, 
even  when  soldy  occasioned  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium, 
cannot  in  the  majority  of  instances  be  removed  by  any  measure  which  it 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  adopt.  A  convertible 
paper  currency  must  conform  to  the  standard  of  value  which  it  represents. 
While  gold  at  a  mint  price  of  3/.  17«.  \0^d.  per  ounce  continues  to  be  our 
standard  of  value,  every  cause  which  raises  the  value  of  gold  must  have 
the  effect  of  contracting  the  currency,  and  of  producing  that  pressure  upon 
trade  which  results  from  a  fall  of  prices.  .Now  the  value  of  gold  may  be 
raised  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  alterations  in  the  import  duties  either  of 
this  or  of  other  countries  ;  by  changes  in  the  mint  regulations  of  foreign 
states,  or  by  a  loss  of  that  relative  superiority  in  producing  articles  of  ex- 
port, which  enables  us  to  command  a  larger  proportion  of  the  precious 
metals  than  is  commanded  by  other  countries.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  Bank  of  England  cannot  supply  a  remedy  against  contractions  of  the 
circulating  medium  proceeding  from  causes  such  as  these.  What  then 
is  the  nature,  and  what  the  cause,  of  that  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
of  that  pressure  upon  commercial  credit,  against  which  the  Bank  of  England 
can  supply  a  remedy  ?  To  this  question,  which  is  an  important  one,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  answer. . 

"  When  an  excessive  issue  of  Bank  paper  has  rendered  our  carreacy  re- 
dandant,  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies,  the  exchanges  turn  against  us 
and  gold  is  demanded  for  exportation  ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
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Bank  Directors,  disregarding  the  only  soand  principle  upon  which  apaper 
circulation  can  be  regulated,  do  not  draw  in  their  notes,  as  their  treasure  is 
withdrawn,  the  drain  upon  their  coffers  is  continued  until  the  Bank  is  la 
danger  of  stopping  payment.  To  avert  this  danger  the  Bank  Directors 
resort  to  a  late  and  violent  action  on  the  circulation ;  they  disregard  tlie  nde 
of  keeping  their  securities  even,  they  raise  the  rate  of  ialerest,  tiiey  i«- 
fiise  bills  of  unquestionable  character^  they  sell  exchequer  bills ;  and  thus 
create  alarm  and  distnuti,  until  that  credit  currency,  by  means  of  which  b^ 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  commercial  transactions  are  effected,  begins 
to  give  way.  The  Directors  now  find  that  danger  approaches  from  another 
quarter.  The  Banks  throughout  the  kingdom,  whether  of  deposit  or  issue, 
feel  more  or  less  of  preesnre,  and  become  desirous  of  contracting  their  ti- 
abilities,  and  of  increasing  their  reserve  of  cash  $  in  proportion  as  cooli- 
dence  is  shaken,  gold  is  preferred  to  paper,  and  sovereigns  are  held  TfJiner 
than  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  a  domestic  drain  more  sudden  aqd 
more  serious  than  the  foreign  threatens  to  exhaust  its  coffers. 

"  These  are  the  only  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  necessary  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  exercise  its  much  vaunted  fVinction  of  suatam- 
ing  commercial  credit* 

"  When  the  Directors  have  neglected,  to  any  considerable  extenU  tadraw 
in  their  notes  as  an  adverse  exchange  draws  out  their  gold,  their  establish- 
ment becomes  exposed  to  two  opposite  dangers,  and  they  cannot  avoid 
the  one  without  approaching  the  other.  If  they  do  not  ctnUraet  their  issues, 
their  treasure  may  be  exhausted  by  the  continual  action  of  the  foreiga  ex- 
change ;  and  if  they  do  not  istereaee  their  issues,  their  coffers  may  be  ea^)- 
tied  by  the  immediate  action  of  a  domestic  panic.  Of  the  two  dangeca,  th^t 
of  having  their  coffers  emptied  by  domestic  panic  is  the  most  seriova  «nd 
most  pressing ;  and  therefore  in  an  emergency  leaving  only  a  choice  of  evils, 
the  Bank  Directors  are  justified  in  disregarding  the  principle  of  regulating 
their  issues  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  in  making  such  advancea  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  commercial  credit.*' — Tbrreng^  pp.  a^O. 
•dnd  edit. 


To  this  exposition  of  the  plea  set  up  of  ^  assistance  to 
''  merce'^  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word^  except 
that  the  use  of  that  plea  evinces  the  same  confusion  ir  distm- 
gtushing  between  the  functions  of  currency  regulator  and  dte- 
count  banker^  from  which  Mr.  Loyd  has  shown  the  untenable 
notion  of  keeping  the  securities  fixed  to  have  arisen. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  chiefly  from  powerful  motives  ho 
obtain  high  profits  that  the  Directors  are  induced  to  keep  up 
their  circulation,  in  direct  contravention  of  their  own  positivdy 
declared  rules,  and  which  caused  them  to  maintain  a  cirdda* 
tion,  between  December  1833  and  September  1834,  larger  by 
at  least  four  millions  steriing  than  upon  their  own  principlas 
they  could  justify.    And  when  we  see  that  on  the  occurrence 
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of  that  coinmercial  revulsion^  which  such  an  excessive  abun* 
dance  of  moDey  renders  abnost  inevitable,  the  Bank  not  merely 
retains  its  hold  upon  the  circulation  without  the  unprofitable 
precmtioQ  of  a  due  reserve  of  bullion,  but  actually  increases  its 
issues  to  assist  the  traders  struggling  amidst  a  period  of  uni- 
versal discredit,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  safety  of 
the  community  requires  the  abrogation  of  the  Bank  Charter? 
We  do  not  deny  that,  when  distress  has  actually  come  upon  us, 
the  Directors  act  well  in  affording  every  possible  assistance  to 
traders  in  temporary  difficulty;  but  that  monetary  system 
must  be  unsound  which  makes  it  the  interest,  and  leaves  it 
within  the  power,  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  of 
England  greatly  to  augment  and  then  so  suddenly  to  contract 
the  circulation  as  to  bring  about  serious,  nay  ruinous  depres* 
sion:  and  by  both  operations  the  Bank  profits  largely. 

Even  constituted  as  the  Bank  is,  its  Directors  by  operating 
more  gradually  might  avoid  inflicting  upon  commerce  such 
evils  as  those  which  have  recently  occurred ;  but  then  so  large 
an  amount  of  notes  could  not  be  kept  out. 

It  is  the  unusual  discredit  and  caution  of  other  issuers 
and  lenders  of  money  which  in  times  of  distress  give  to  the 
Bank  the  opportunity  of  *^ assisting  commerce'*  without  it- 
self incurring  the  risk  of  stopping  payment.  Every  one  feels 
that  as  a  last  resort  the  Government  mtist  step  forward  to  as* 
sist  the  Bank,  by  authorising  a  temporary  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  should  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  become  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Upon  certain  emergencies  this  too  might  be  a  proper 
and  judicaous  measure,  like  the  issues  of  the  Bank  to  assist 
commerce  made  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  principles ;  but  the 
legislator  who  founds  his  monetary  system  upon  a  plan  which 
iovdves  either  the  one  contingency  or  the  other,  can  only  be 
eompared  to  a  man  who  fixes  his  dwelling  within  the  limits  of 
the  eruptions  of  a  volcano.  Habit  may  accustom  both  to  un- 
dirturbed  enjoyment  during  the  fitful  intervals  of  commercial 
proeperitj  or  volcanic  quiet :  wilful  however  must  alike  be 
that  legislator  who,  with  the  whole  field  of  science  before  him, 
adopts  a  plan  with  such  dangerous  checks  for  the  sake  of  its 
occasional  stimulants,  and  the  vineckesser  who  selects  such  a 
•habitation  for  the  sake  of  its  hazardous  fertility. 

.In  a  country  like  this,  where  so  much  depends  upon  credit. 
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eveiy  care  should  be  taken  to  visit  that  delicate  entity  witb  as 
few  checks  as  possible^  and  such  as  may  be  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity should  be  minimised  both  in  amount  and  intensity. 
The  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  pursue  a  directly 
opposite  course :  and  if  proof  were  wanting  that  it  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Directors  to  contract  the  circulation  by 
producing  discredit^  instead  of  limiting  their  own  issues^  we 
have  it  distinctly  declared  in  a  passage  of  Mr.  Horaley  Pal- 
mer's pamphlet.  After  aUuding  to  the  tardy  and  late  measures 
taken  by  the  Bank  (so  late  as  July  and  August  1836)  for 
contracting  the  currency,  and  referring  more  particularly  to 
the  advance  of  discounts  to  5/.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  August 
1836,  he  says,  "  There  was  however  an  eflFect  created  by  this 
"  act  on  the  part  of  the  Bank /ar  more  powerful  than  the  actual 
''  advance  in  the  value  of  money :  it  was  a  moral  apprehensum 
*'  in  all  prudent  minds  that  there  was  mischief  abroad.*^  What 
is  this  but  an  admission  that  discredit  greater  than  was  ne* 
cessary  was  produced  ?  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in- 
creased value  of  money  should  have  been  made  *'  far  more 
^'  powerful**  in  bringing  the  requisite  regulation  of  the  currency 
than  ''moral  apprehension.'*  The  appreciation  of  motney 
would  have  affected  commerce  with  severity  enough,  without 
the  addition  of  the  greater  and  more  indefinite  evil  of  universal 
distrust.  The  object  however  of  the  Ba)ik  Directors  was  not 
merely  to  contract  the  currency,  which  they  could  have  done 
gradually,  silently  and  surely,  but  to  diminish  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  the  country  without  materially  lessening  their  own 
circulation :  in  short  they  wished  to  throw  the  loss  of  the  con- 
traction upon  other  issuers,  and  therefore  they  excited  '^moral 
**apprehension,**inotherwordsa  '*  commercial  panic**  org^iend 
discredit.  Thus  they  effected  two  purposes,  they  kept  up  tlieir 
own  profits  and  depressed  their  rivals.  For  the  same  purpose 
also  they  compelled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  nose 
the  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  which  was  well  known  by  the 
monied  world  to  give  them  the  immediate  power  of  greatly  re- 
ducing the  circulation.  Such  was  their  talk  of  disposing  oftheir 
dead  weight  annuity,  and  even  offering  some  of  it  for  sale,  care- 
fully however  demanding  a  price  above  its  market  value' ;  not 
that  they  expected  or  intended  to  sell  any  of  that  profitable  In- 
vestment, but  the  impression  made  upon  the  public  mhsd  by 
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rumours  of  resort  to  a  measure  generally  thought  extreme, 
tended  greatly  to  promote  the  requisite  degree  of  ^' moral 
^  apprehension/* 

Our  remarks  upon  this  important  subject  havealready  grown 
to  so  great  a  length  that  Ave  cannot  at  present  enter  into  the 
question  of  how  far  our  money  market  has  been  influenced  by 
Uiat  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  question  which  has  only 
lately  begun  to  attract  public  attention^  and  must  we  think 
become  daily  more  and  more  interesting  as  the  recent  Im- 
portation and  current  sale  of  American  Bank  Bonds  gives 
to  the  transatlantic  shareholders  direct  means  of  operating  on 
our  market^  and  renders  us  immediately  interested  in  the 
soundness  of  their  monetary  system.  Neither  can  we  now 
afford  space  for  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Government  to  refuse  the  very  reasonable  proposal  of  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  the  present  Committee  on  Joint  Stock 
Banks  so  as  to  include  an  examination  of  the  recent  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  There  must  have  been,  we  presume, 
some  potent  reasons  of  which  we  who  have  no  peep  behind 
the  scenes  can  have  no  just  conception. 

We  do  not  know  however  that  any  inquiries  by  the  Com- 
mittee could  have  added  anything  to  the  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  the  vicious  principle  of  the  Bank  monopoly,  M'hich 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  various  intelligent  writers  who 
have  addressed  the  public  upon  this  question,  and  by  Mr. 
Pdbier,  who  has  miwittingly  furnished  the  strongest  corrobo- 
ration of  all  the  charges  against  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  altera- 
tions whieh  we  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  safe  and  stable  system  of  currency. 

Colonel  Torrens  suggests  that  the  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England  might  be  divided  into  two  departments,  the  one  per- 
forming that  part  of  its  functions  which  appertains  solely  to  a 
bank  of  issue  and  regulator  of  the  currency;  the  other  taking 
charge  of  the  deposit,  discount  and  Government  business;  that 
distinct  Committees  of  Management  should  preside  over  these 
separate  departments,  each  conducting  its  own  business  upon 
correct  principles  without  reference  to  the  other.  Could  this 
be  carried  into  practice,  great  improvement  in  Bank  policy 
Mould  be  the  certain  result ;  but  from  the  powerful  motives 
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Aimished  by  the  necessitj  of  making  large  profittf^  we  wpe  «k 
tisfied  no  such  independent  action  could  be  expected  from 
separate  committees  of  management  under  the  pmaent  chai^ 
ter.  However  carefully  the  duties  of  the  two  might  nomirially 
foe  separated^  the  identity  of  interest  would  quickly  render 
identity  of  aim  and  copperation  in  reaching  it  apparent  in 
their  operations.  Such  a  separation  might  unquestioBably  be 
compeUed  by  legislative  enactment,  but  any  measure  of  6«f» 
ficient  stringency  to  eisiforce  it  would  be  as  much  resisted  by 
all  the  mterests  bound  up  in  the  present  system  as  an  absolute 
abrogation  of  the  charter.  And  after  every  precautipn  there 
would  still  remaih  a  gr^at  probability  of  the  measm^  proving 
ineffectual.  In  order  ther^re  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  better 
structure  the  present  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  must 
be  entirely  removed.  ' 

That  having  been  done,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  ther^ 
shall  be  only  one  issuer  of  pi^r  money,  or  whether  under 
specific  safeguards  the  business  of  issuing' paper  money- shall 
be  thrown  open.  There  are  many  cogent  arguments  which 
may  be  ui^ed  in  favour  of  both  plans.  Mr.  Ricaido  dedares 
in  favour  of  the  first,  and  desires  to  establish  a'  national  bttnk 
of  issue  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed*  by 
Pai*liament.  Such  commissioners  might  supply  the  pape^ 
circulation  of  the  whole  country,  which  would  be  ^^aUowsd 
^  to  contract  and  expand  itself  under  the  influence  of  thi^ 

foreign  exchanges,  unmixed  with  deposits^  and  tmfettered 

by  commercial  transactions,  with  a  sufiicient  supply-of  bnl» 
'*  lion  to  answer  every  probable  demand,  and  with  the  o'bli- 
<^  gation  of  purchasing  gold  from  the  public  at  a  jErifling  di^ 
"  ference.^^ 

Mr.  Ricardo  sees  no  reason  why  such  a  bank  should  not 
issue  one^pound  notes,  except  the  prejudice  which  he  cbn- 
ceives  to  exist  in  the  public  mind  against  notes  of  a  lower 
denomination  than  five  pounds; 

To  such  a  plan  it  is  difficult  to  raise  eabj  valid  objecti<ms|^ 
other  than  the  firmly  established  practice  of  issuing  local  fi^ipet, 
and  the  danger  of  entrusting  to  an  imperfectly  respons9)Ie 
Parliament  so  fearful  an  engine  for  working  puUic  wealor 
woe  as  the  control  of  the  cmrency.  Mr.  Loyd,  wh^t  admit- 
ting the  sound  principle  of  entrusting  the  issue  of  paper  money 
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iy,  responsible  for  a. due  regulation  of  its.amounl. 


'*  Tbe  practice  »■  this  oQontry  has  deviated  sa  widely  from  this  rule^ 
and  has  become  by  long  usage  so.  deeply  associated  with  the  habits  and 
prejudices  oC  the  community,  that  we  fear  we  must  not  now  attempt  al- 
together to  eradicate  it.  However  sound  the  principle  of  entrusting  the 
exclusive  power  over  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  to  one  body,  the 
change  which  the  adoption  of  it  would  require  in  our  established  usages 
aod  coarse  of  business  would  neoessarily  be  attended  with  many  very 
serious  inconveniences ;  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  country, 
can  be  induced  to  make  the  attempt." 

There  is  so  much  force  in  this  observation  that,  though  as 
«o0»oim8ts  we  should  undoubtedly  prefer  under  favou]:able. 
cbtsunstanoes  a  national  bank  of  issue,  we  think  as  practical 
poUtidans  we  must  adopt  that  plan  which  seems  to  accord  the 
most  nearly  with  the  established  habits  of  the  community* 
That-  ^ill  fpund  in  the  principle  of  Joint  Stock  banking^  and 
Vf;  t|)ink  the  attention  of  the  public  will  he  usefully  drawn  to 
a  cfdm  conaideration  of  the  general  rules  necessary  for  guard-^ 
iag  agaiofit  the  obvious  abuses  to  which  a  system  of  many 
issucprs  IS  liable.  Most  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  the  r^om* 
mi^ndationa  qf  the  Committee  of  last  Session. 

Of  such  the  principal  are  those  which  might  arise^  especially 
nt.fir^t^.fiom  too  active  competition^ — such  as  pushing  oiit 
aoteabeyoad  their  means, of  retiring,  or  occasioning  a  general 
raduftdancy.  The  primary  security  will  of  course  consist  in 
liability  on  the  part  of  all  issuers  of  notes  to  pay  them  in  gold 
iqnm  demand* 

The^  sbcadd  be  no  limitations  as  to  the  number  of  part- 
aen  or  shareholders  in  a  bank,  but  eveiy  partner  and  share* 
holder  must  be  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  bank  to 
th(^  AiU  amount  of  his  property.  This  we  hold  to  be  ^sential 
t^a  sound  system.  Mr.  Clay^  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Ckvnmittee^  adopting  this  part  of  his  notions^  recommend  the 
liabilities  of  shareholders  to  be  limited^  as  an  inducement  to 
mcoi  of  wealth,  especially  landed  proprietors^  to  embark  in 
Joiat  Stock  banks. 

•!  We  do  not  know  what  peculiar  aptitude  landed  gentry 
may  haye  for  the  cpnduct.  of  a  bank ;  but  from  their  ordinary 
bi^lsji  and  the  preyaleajce  of  settlements,  we  do  not  believe  the 
security  of  the  public  would  be  much  enhanced.    It  is  however 
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conceived  that  this  limitation  woiiM  conduce  to  prudent  toA 
careftd  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks.  We  confer  Ire 
cannot  itba^ne  by  what  train  of  reasoning  Mr.  Clay  can  have 
first  convinced  himself^and  subsequently  imparted  that  convic- 
tion to  the  Committee,  of  the  value  of  such  a  nostrum,  for  its 
fallacy  is  shown  by  every  day's  occurrences.  We  constantly 
see  men  of  wealth  embark  in  schemes  of  the  most  hazardous 
kind,  where  they  cannot  tell  beforehand  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  possible  loss ;  and  there  is  no  undertaking  which  presents 
such  temptations  to  speculation  or  overtrading  as  the  business 
of  banking.  This  can  alone  be  checked  by  subjecting  the 
managers  of  banks  to  complete  responsibility,  and  which  cai» 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  xmhmited  liability.  After  the 
shareholder  has  paid  up  the  full  amount  of  his  subsmpltion, 
the  man  worth  a  million,  so  fiar  as  regards  assets,  forms  ho 
greater  security  to  the  creditors  of  the  biliik  thhii  he  who  has 
ho  property  but  his  bank  shares,  whilst  as  a  guarantee  lor 
prudent  management  the  former  is  infinitely  inferior.  The 
rich  man  cares  comparatively  little  for  his  interest  in  the  bank, 
and  willingly  risks  the  whole  for  the  chanee  of  great  profits.; 
the  less  wealthy  man,  on  the  contrary,  whose  comforts  perhaps 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  income  he  mtff  neeeive 
from  his  bank  shares,  unwillingly  risks  his  all  for  the  pi^ 
bability  of  increased  returns.  We  can  only  account  for  Mr, 
clay's  adoption  of  such  a  fallacious  security  as  limited  liability 
by  the  belief  that,  belonging  as  he  does  to  that  wealtfay  chias 
of  merchants  who  would  gladly  share  in  the  profits  of  banldng, 
and  escape  its  attendant  risks  and  anxieties,  he  has  been  im- 
perceptibly led  to  consider  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  rather  than  the  safety  of  the  public. 
'  In  the  United  States  most  of  the  banks  are  inoorportited^ 
atid  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited,  yet  thia  has 
hbt  prevented  over-issues  and  more  direct  malpractices.  The 
American  banks  too  are  required  to  retain  a  guarantee  <^ 
safety  fund  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  engagements.  We  ^SM 
the  more  anxious  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  at  tile  pre- 
sent moment  so  many  people  are  interested  as  shardliohiera  tn 
Joint  Stock  banks,  that  their  approval  of  limited  liaiUKty  tm^ 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  public ;  whereas  their  inteiwt  and 
the  public  safety  are  diametrically  opposed^ 
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The  caution  of  the  directors  of  a  bank  and  the  vigilance  of^ 
the  shareholders  over  thfsir  acts^  in  which  together  the  safety 
of  the  public  consists^  can  never  be  diminished  by  unlimitedv 
liability  in  the  bank  proprietary :  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
freedom  from  that  restraint  may  possibly  reader  the  directors 
tohing  and  speculative,  the  shareholders  assenting  or  negli-* 
gent  The  legislator,  acting  for  the  community,  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  decide  in  favour  of  that  plan  which  reduces  the  risk 
of  the  public  to  the  smallest  amoimt. 

In  a  clever  pamphlet  lately  published,  the  writer,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, advocates  the  application  to  banking  of  the  principle  of 
the  French  Commandite  associations,  in  which  the  liability 
of  the  acting  partners-  is  unlimited,  whilst  that  of  the  mere 
fihaieholders^  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment, does  not  extend  beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscript 
tions*  Valuable  as  we  may  think  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  made  in  various  businesses,  we  do  not  think  it 
wenld  prove  useful  if  applied  to  banking.  The  objections  we 
have  before  mentioned  would  extend,  with  nearly  all  their  force^ 
to  cases  in  which  the  great  majority  of  shareholders  had  been 
aUeto  put  bounds  to  their  liabUity.  And  that  would  ever  be  the 
case  under  such  a  state  of  the  law  of  partnership  if  made  appli- 
cable to  banking.  Second  only  to  unrestricted  liability  in  the 
shareholders,  if  not  equal  in  importance,  is  frequent  and  de* 
tailed  publication  of  the  debts  and  assets  of  each  bank.  The 
one  would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  bankers  to  manage  their 
affidrs  prudently,  the  other  would  place  within  the  reach  pf 
their  cceditors  and  the  public  the  means  by  which  to  judge 
between  the  prudent  and  the  reckless  bank.  And  in  order  to 
render  such  publicity  not  only  locally  but  generally  useful^ 
eadi  hank  should  be  obliged  periodically  (at  latest  once  a 
month)  to  publish  within  its  own  district  an  account  of  its  as* 
sets  and  engagements,  and  also  at  the  san^  periods^  or  more 
frequeaatly,  to  make  returns  of  the  like  nature  to  some  central 
authority,  by  whom  noeekly  abstracts  of  the  circulation^  depo- 
sits^ securities,  buUion  and  coin  of  all  the  banks  of  the  country 
should  be  published  in  the  Gazette.  This  would  enable  the 
public  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  whole  currency,  and  those  lo- 
cally interested  would  learn  the  condition  of  their  local  banks. 

If  to  the  above  regulations  were  added  a  summary  method. of 
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compelGng  the  shareholdeiiB  to  contribute  tbeii'iiMtM  to  aiiy 
sum  required  for  meeting  all  engagements  of  the  faank^ — ^imd 
perhaps^  for  the  prevention  of  fiaud^  some  plan  of  sali|eettt^ 
their  accounts  to  inspection^ — ^we  belieme  the  utmocft  that  oootd 
be  done  by  legislative  enactment  to  secmre  staHlity  to  the  sy- 
stem of  banking  and  currency  would  have  been  effected*  One 
great  advantage  of  such  a  system  (which  may  be  strictly  catkd 
a  free  trade  in  bankings)  would  be  that  it  is  self-regukrtttig^ 
There  would  be  no  one  great  establishment  to  stimulate  die  in- 
crease of  circulation  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly 
turning  round  use  all  its  powers  to  contract  the  citrreDcy^ 
Every  issuer  of  notes  must  act  upon  his  own  vespbnalbility,  itflt 
upon  his  own  resources^  and  would  depend  upon  his  own  eldS 
and  prudence  for  his  safety.  Each  banker  would  watch  tiie  ex* 
changes^  or  from  experiencing  their  practical  action  upon  his 
coffers,  in  an  influx  of  his  notes  and  an  efflux  of  Us  coin,  would 
within  his  own  sphere  restrict  his  accommodations  and  ledsea 
his  issues.  Although  such  restrictive  action  would  neoettariiy 
occasion  some  pressure  upon  trade,  that  pressure  wootdbe 
general ;  it  would  bear  to  a  certain  extent  upon  ^,  but  need 
not  overwhelm  any  class  of  traders;  moreover  it  woold  be 
gradual;  for  though  the  same  causes  would  hove  a  tendenoy 
to  produce  the  same  course  of  proceeding  on  the  psart  of  all 
bankers^  each  would  strive  to  assist  his  own  cnstotne^s  to  the 
utmost  exteift  consistent  with  his  own  safety,  imd  the  iwnk 
would  be  a  more  equable  contraction  of  the  a^regate  eirec^ 
lation  than  can  ever  take  place  under  our  present  system* 

Thus  a  paper  currency  would  vary  in  amount  precKety  in 
the  same  way  as  a  currency  exclusively  mc^talHc  would '^wy 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  wiU  be  objected  that  such  a  plan,  obliging  every  bonk  to 
keep  in  reserve  a  larger  store  of  gold  than  is  now  requiaite^ 
would  occasion  an  increased  unproductive  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  so  far  be  a  sheer  loss  to  the  community- 
Such  might  possibly  be  its  first  effect;  but  the  steadinesa  of 
the  currency  would  quickly  lead  to  such  complete  confidence 
in  the  prudence  and  stability  of  the  various  banks,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  metal  employed  as  coin  would  be  less  than 
at  present.  No  arguments  are  needed  to  prove  that  confidence 
in  the  banks  would  become  general  as  soon  as  they  felt  their 
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oWiD  penniMOieiit  interests  w^re  involved  in  prudent  manage* 
O^eoty  and  wh^  from  the.  number  and  consequent  inu^ense 
^gr^ate  wealth  of  their  partners  failure  had  become  impos-. 
fiiUe.  If  in  addition  onetpov^nd  no^es  were  permitted  to  be 
iwiedf  the  ordinary  use  of  coin  would  be  effectually  mini* 
mised^  T}ie  objection  to  §qiall  notes  was  thei^  tendency  to 
occasion  runs  in  time  of  panic,  but  a  system  which  renders 
panic  impossjible  would  entirely  obviate,  that  objection. 

It  cannot  1^  said  that  hitherto  the  principle  of  Joint  Stock 
banking  has  had  any  trial ;  for  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland over  the  currency,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  metropolitan 
drculation^  have  prevented  all  test  of  the  real  operation  of  that 
|>rinciple. 

The  new  class  of  banks  established  under  the  law  of  1826 
are  simply  the  old  Country  and  London  banks  upon  a  more 
^extensive  scale.  This  places  in  a  strong  light  the  absurdity  of 
inquiring  into  the  effect  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  upon  the 
currency^  and  at  the  same  time  excluding  that  of  the  Bank  of  * 
Sngland.  Every  day  proves  the  necessity  of  such  an  inqiiiry. 
The  capricious  way  in  which  the  Directors  one  day  assist  mer^ 
chants  or  bankers  without  full  investigations  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  withdraw  their  aid  at  the  most  critical  moment,  is 
£i8t  dispersing  the  delusion  that  commerce  can  and  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  remarkable  and  un- 
filing coincidence  of  temporary  high  prices  with  extended 
Bank  issues,  and  the  invariable  and  deep  depression  which 
has  constantly  followed,  always  accompanied  too  by  a  great 
contraction  of  their  paper  issues  by  the  Bank  of  England,  must 
convince  every  reflecting  man  that  at  least  searching  inquiry 
into  the  policy  and  constitution  of  that  powerful  corporation 
is  absolutely  necessary. 
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Articlb  IX. 

N^ce9ait^  d^mne  Alliance  entre  la  F&ancs  et  la  RoraiB^  jMir 
fiser  ks  iteatmees  de  TOribk^  ign^^s  la  djimduiicm  pn^ 
ehaine  de  TEmpibb  Turc^  et  demmer  leg  eomSgmemeeB  yve 
eel  ^v^nemerU  pent  amener  en  Europe*  Par  tin  Wmao^ 
Comtois.     Paris :  Denaix  et  Dentu.    1836. 

The.  pleasures  of  die  imaginatiou  so  rarely  enliven  the  stn^ 
tegies  of  pplitical  c(Mitroversy^  that  M'e  are  tempted  by  the  titfe 
of  the  pamphlet^  which  we  have  just  traoscribed^  to  lay  before 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  amusing  speculations  contained 
in  its  pages.  If  we  could  suppose  that  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  Franche-Comt^  were  really  engaged. in  remaking  the 
political  map  of  the  worldj  after  the  manner  of  diose  astiXH 
nomers  ^ho  composed  charts  of  the  moon  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  physical  history  of  that  satellite^  t|iey  would  deserve 
moi?e  pity  than  derision.  But  such  simplicity  is  not  U>  be 
found  in  the  remotest  arrondissement  of  France  ;  (u>d  we  ar<e 
inclined  to  treat  the  perfonnance  before  us  as  the  seriou&Aport 
of  some  more  designing  partisan  of  that  power^  whose  emisr; 
saries  are  to  be  met  with  under  a  thousand  disguises  in  eyeiy^ 
circle  of  European  society^  and  in  a  thousand  organs  of  the 
European  press.  We  must  doubtless  ascribe  to  the  disinterr 
eated  admiration  of  this  author  for  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Bu6sia  iihe  circumstance^of  hia  having  chosen  as  his  publidier 
an  individual  better  known  for  his  connection  with  the  lUuh- 
sian  embassy  in  Paris  than  for  the  services  he  baa  r^idere4 
to  French  literature.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  attributed 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  positive  and  immedii^te:  in- 
terests of  France,  in  a  performance  which  professes  to*  tneat 
of  the  united  interests  of  France  and  Russia ;  thou^  the  in* 
teorests  of  the  latter  power  are  discusfted  and  defended  wilh  % 
self-^ienying  zeal,  more  creditable  to  the  attajnments  than  to ' 
the  Grallic  patriotism  of  a  Franc-Comtois.  It  is  true  that  the 
wildest  visions  of  political  changes  are  scattered  over  theae 
pages,  with  a  profusion  which  nothing  but  the  extravagance 
of  a  French  scribbler  or  the  ambition  of  a  Russian  diplomatist 
could  attempt ;  but  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  some  of  the 
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writer's  positions  imply,  the  adroit  turn  which  is  given  to  his 
arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  Northern  power,  and,  above  all^ 
the  strong  Slavonian  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  his  pro- 
jeet^suffioieofly  betimy  the  real  origin  of  this  singular  praduo^ 
tioD,  and  completely  justify  us  in  stripping  off  the  French 
Hittkaa  carelessly  woni  by  this  audacioQs-  adept  in  Russian 
oaanstry:  he' may  be  a  lamb ;  but  if  he  be,  like  Coriolanus^ 

He 's  a  lamb  that  baes  like  a  bear! 

Brought  home  to  a  Russian,  these  proposals  assume  an  im- 
pmtance  which  otherwise  they  would  not  possess.  As  the  spe- 
culations of  a  Frenchman,  they  would  only  be  worth  attention 
in  prc^rtion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  chances  had  been 
calculated :  but  when  the  hand  of  the  Muscovite  is  discovered^ 
in  a  plan  whose  object  is  to  reduce  England  to  a  second-rate 
power,  to  give  Russia  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  to  bribe  France  and  Prussia  to  consent  to 
this  by  the  offered  partition  of  Turkey,  Spain,  Italy  and  Ger- 
nlany,  then  we  say  the  animus  and  the  country  of  the  author 
be(*ome  matters  for  serious  reflection. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  certain  territorial  discussions 
of  great  interest^  which  are  now  said  to  be  ended  to  the  mutuaT 
satisfaction  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg, 
though  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  England, 
certiun  maps  have  been  alluded  to  in  which  the  &ct  of  the 
possession  of  Circassia  by  the  Russiaim  has  been  incontro^- 
vertibly  demonstrated  by  a  streak  of  colour,  implying  that 
thoscf  coasts  have  long  formed  a  part  of  the  empire,  thoi^ 
likely  to  be  occupied  for  some  time  still  by  the  gallant  moun^ 
taineers  whom  our  Russian  FVenchman  calls  ^^the  revolted 
"  tribes  of  Abasia."  (P.  41 .)  We  shall  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  in  what  manner  this  Russian  tint  may  extend  itselfj 
or  has  already  extended  itself,  in  the  imaginary  geography 
adopted  by  our  author,  over  vast  regions  less  independent  than 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  t  and  if  we  fidlow  the  views 
put  forward  in  this  pamphlet,  we  shall  find  that,  in  process  of 
time,  all  the  manifold  shades  and  differences  which  still  varie* 
gate  the  map  of  Europe  must  infallibly  be  reduced  to  the  sim-' 
pie  arrangement  of  the  three  primitive  colours. 

When  the  wolf  in  the  fable  condescended  to  state  the  prin- 
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ciples  6f  retributive  jtmtioe  upon  which  he  was  dHHife  to>de- 
votir  the  lamb^  drinking  at: a  lamer  part  of  the  brcx>k^.he  re* 
sorted  to  the  unanswerable  argument  of.htoeditafy  respooMb 
bllitj,  and  gratified  his  appetite  whflst  he  oD&ceahdd  the  afrot 
city  of  his  taste  for  tender  meat*  This  is  pndadf  the  policy 
of  Russian  manifestos.  An  unofiending  people  is  acc«aed  «f 
entertaining  some  monstrous  design  4o£  attaddng  the  waitm 
his  lair ;  and  before  it  can  reply  to  the  allegation^  the  wolf  is 
at  its  throat,  A  foreign  merchant  is  detected  in  the  veiy  act 
of  trouUing  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  hencefor* 
ward  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Me*- 
galotherion,  and  before  his  unprotected  brig  has  had  time  to 
get  a  cask  of  fresh  water^  a  sloop  of  war  carries  it  off  to  Sehas- 
topol.  But  when  all  these  reasons  fail  to  justify  a  more  overt 
aggression  on  the  independence  of  nations^  the  Russian  a^ 
peals  to  the  unanswerable  aigument  of  race,  and  cuts  short 
all  further  discussion  by  seizing  a  fresh  morsel  to  stay  the 
huge  cravings  of  the  Slavonian  Autocrat ; 

Atque  ita  correptum  lacerat  injustd  nece. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  use 
made  of  this  argument  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  Slavo^ 
nian  populations  and  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion^ 
now  subject  to  Austria,  Turkey  and  other  countries^  in  the 
direction  of  that  throne  which  unites  the  sovereignty  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  Church*  These  doctrines  are  gradually  instilled  into 
the  Slavonian  subjects  of  Austria  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Elbe.;  and  it  is  weU  known  that  a  secret  society  calling  itself 
the  society  of  young  Slavonians^  which  became  obnoxious  to 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna^  was  partly  supported  by  Russian  agents, 
no  maworthy  successors  of  the  Russian  Hetserists  in  Greece. 

In  Hungary  more  particularly  these  arts  are  industriously 
employed :  and  whilst  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  flattering  the 
chivalrous  Magyar  nobility  of  that  country^  the  Slowak  po- 
J>ulation  is  frequently  reminded  of  the  affinity  which  it  bears 
to  the  nations  under  the  Russian  sceptre^  and  of  the  German 
character  of  its  present  rulers'*'. 

*  Daring  the  vUit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Teplitz  in  1835,  he  was  oompli- 
mented  hy  the  offer  of  a  Hungarian  regiment  in  the  Austrian  service ;  and  he  ap- 
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*8ueh  BOtt  the  views  which  our  author  adopts  as  the  baaiB  oi 
his  prnjettts;  and,  with  abold  ooutempt  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienoa 
and  the  balance -of  power,  he  nishea  at  once  from  the  Treajky 
of'Waitphalia,  where  Russia  was  not  represented  at  all,  (for 
die  excollent  reason  that  she  had  not  begun  .to  exist  aa  Russia,) 
to  a  irtate  of  things  which  would  secure  to  her  a  tremendous 
preponderance  in  Europe.  With  the  theory  o£  the  three,  great 
nices  of  Europeans  in  his  mouth,  he.  attempts  to  veil  the  amr 
faition  of  despots  under  the  sympathy  of  nations,  and  to  over- 
turn the  provisions  of  diplomacy  by  an  appeal  to  popular  afr 
fiuities. 

"  I  tee  that  DStioiM,  like  a  strong  child  just  dbengsged  from  ieading- 
itziogi,  are  rery  ill^pbaaed.with.exjstiag  treatie3«  and  t}ii^t,  ia  spite  of  th^ 
efforta  of  diplomati&ts,  they  will  realise  an  idea  which  was  entertained  even 
in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  attempted  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  Napo- 
leon would  have  executed  but  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Moscow; 
namely,  to  di^de  themsrelves  into  three  great  families,  according  to  their 
hmguage,  their  peculiar  geniua  and  their  origin.  The  firsfc  conpriaes 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  or  the  Crauls.  'The  second  "woald  consist  of  thr 
Germanic  States  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula;  and,  lastly,  the  third 
would  be  composed  of  all  the  Slavonian  tribes  which  extend  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Volga.  I  believe  that  the  existing  order  of  things  mu9t  be 
broken  up  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  for  the  human  race  has  never  pnr- 
diaaed  peace  and  prosperity  but  at  the  cost  of  bloody  sacrifices.  The  true 
balance  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  recomposition  of  these  great  fami- 
lies, and  not  in  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  small  intermediate  states, 
whose  conflicting  interests  can  only  check  the  progress  of  civilization." — 
Page  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  author^  at  the  outset,  reeervea  to 


peared  on  many  occasions  in  the  Hungarian  uniform  at  the  head  of  this  fine  body 
of  troops.  In  the  following  year  a  scarf  or  pennon  worked  by  the  Empress  was 
leut  to  the  regiment,  with  the  following  marked  letter  of  presentation,  addressed 
by  Her  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  acting  ColoneL 

'*  I  have  chosen  the  Emperor's  birthday,  Sir  Colonel,  to  oflfer  to  the  Hungarian 
**  regfanent  which  bears  his  name  that  token  ^hich,  with  the  consent  of  your  il- 
**  lastrious  master,  the  standard  of  the  regiment  is  to  bear. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  with  peculiar  pleasing,  that  it  was  on  the  plains  of 
**■  Culm  that  I  saw  the  standard  unAu'led ;  and  my  heartiest  good  wishes  will  ever 
'*  accompany  the  same  and  the  brave  soldiers  who  are  called  to  fight  beneath  it 
^*  I  beg  you  therefore,  Sir  Colonel,  to  assure  the  gallant  Hungarian  regiment  of 
**  these  my  feelings  towards  them,  and  to  remain  assured  of  my  especial  esteem 
"  and  good- will  towards  yourself.  * 

"  Alexandria  near  Peterhof,  25th  June,  1836. 


"  ALMLANnaA  !5." 


k  true  copy. 


SOO  AlHance  b/.  JPrance  and  BumiU 

France,  his  supposed  country^  a  larg^  sharcipfJihoiSQ  sotilfaem 
regionsof  Europe  to  which  the  Russioa  Autocrat  caimot prer 
tend ;  and  that  he  ingeniously  appeals  to  the  syn^paihies  ol* 
his  French  readers^  by  a  project  for  reconstructing  the  mi^ 
nificent  £mpu«  of  their  greatest  leader.  But  aftfr  this  bnlr 
liant  oommencement  he  abandons  France  and  Europe  to  tbeh* 
&te,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  pages  to  the  mighty  groiyth 
of  Russia  luid  the  regeneration  of  Asia. 

The  great  starting-point,  of  aUthe  pseudo*friends  of  civilir 
vatiqn  of  t^e  Russian  school,  wha  have  cottpn-twist  to  sell  at 
St.  Petersburg  or  who  receive  the  filthy  wages  of  their  w- 
phistry  firom  the  cashier  of  a  Russian  embassy,  is  the  dowaa^ 
^11  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  hear  them  enlaige  on  the  hor^- 
roro  of  the  slave-market,  the  licentiousness  of  the  harexn,  the 
sacrilegious  lives  of  Mahometan  princes,  and  the  fanaticism  of 
a  Mahometan  people^  one  would  imagine  that  the 49ys. of  the 
Crusades  were  returned,  and  that  Europe  was  .to  |:;99e,.likje  ai^ 
^^^BQied  man,  at;the  eloquence  of  some  new  Peter  tiia  Heianit, 
to  drive  the  Ottoman  fi*om  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,    To 
listen  to  them  when  they  depict  the  decrepitude  of  the,Portfi» 
the  perilous  portion  of  Mahmoud^  and  the  effete  eondi(iqn.Qf 
Turkish  institutions,  one  would  suppose  that  the  martial.  p^fK 
pie  ^hose  war-cry  has  so  often  been  heard  on  the  Danube's 
banks  had  already  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  Russia  was  drawn 
towards  the  Golden  Horn  by  some  irresistible  force  like  that 
of  a  vacuum,  which  compels  the  nearest  particles  to  rush  inp^ 
an  empty  space  and  to  fill  up  an  abandoned  throne.    The  an^ 
8w*^er  to  these  extravagant  declamations  comes  most  apprppri* 
lately  from  the  mouth  of  England.  Our  commercial  returns  af- 
ford incontrovertible  proof  that  each  succeeding  year  increase^ 
the  importance  of  our  importations  from,  and  our  exportations 
tio>  this,  decaying  people.    We  have  evidence  of  an  authentic 
kind  to  show  that  no  small  progress  has  been  made  by  tim 
Turks  in  the  cultivi^n  of  their  wonderful  possessions,  in  tlie 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  -in  the  uses  of  modern  inventions* 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  hj 
whatever  power — whether  Mussulman  or  Christian,  whether 
the  subjects  of  the  bow-string  or  the  knout — must  exercise  an 
important  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Ada. 
But,  above  all,  in  defending  the  existing  state  of  things  againsl 
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the  ikiniovfttions  of  conquest  or  usurpation,  we  ate  defendihj^ 
not  80  much  the  interests  of  England,  or  rf  a  party  in  En- 
gland, a»  the  security  of  Europe,  the  independence  of  nations 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  very  weakness  of  the  Porte^ 
nhich  the  Russians  use  as  an  argument  for  its  annihilation  as 
a-  European  power,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  England  to 
miu&tain  that  power  in  possession  of  its  present  fit)ntiers* 
Turkey  can  no  longer  be  formidable  to  Christendom ;  but, 
supported  by  England,  she  may  still  prove  a  usefiil  outpost  to 
check  the 'arrogance,  the  faithlessness  and  the  ambition  of 
Rassia,  whose  anti-Christian  policy  is  ill  disguised  under  an 
affteted  horror  ot  Islamism^ :  she  may  still  occupy  harmlessly 
that  metropolis,  at  once  the  citadel  and  the  summer-house  of 
the  world,  which  must  prove  a  perpetual  arsenal  of  dahgerto 
Europe,  if  it  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  more 
ambitious  and  more  mighty  than  the  Mahomets  and  the  Soli* 
mans  in  the  height  of  all  their  glory.  These  things  are  duly 
appreciated  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  public; 
and  nobody  can  have  followed  the  march  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  without  being  aware  that  England  is  still  ready 
to  defend  the  truth  where  she  knows  it  to  exist,  and  to  oppose 
all  schemes  of  despotic  domination  when  they  have  risen  to 
an  importance  worthy  of  her  notice.  Accordingly  all  the  vi- 
rulence of  the  Russian  press  and  all  the  invidious  arts  of  Rus- 
sian intrigue  are  directed  against  us :  but  whilst  the  sun  of  court 
fkvour  smiles  away  the  cloud  upon  Lord  Durham's  brow,  and 
the  ftnti-national  efforts  of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  at 
home  are  directed  to  the  crushing  of  all  inquiry,  and  throwing 
a  veil  over  the  usurpations  of  our  bitterest  enemy,  the  blast  of 
invective  and  the  storms  of  hostile  menace  will,  we  trust,  have 
less  efibct  in  shaking  the  English  nation  from  the  defence  6f 
their  own  interests  and  the  performance  of  their  European 
duties.  The  following  passage,  which  is  really  worthy  of  the 
Mmitevr  in  its  best  days  of  imperial  rhetoric,  against  "/o 
"perfide  Albion/'  will  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  height  to  which 


*  "  Asia  belongs  to  the  Kussians :  it  is  for  them  to  regenerate  that  vast  and  fa- 
moot  pottioii  of  the  world,  either  by  overturning  IsluBitin,  or  in  operatiBg  apo» 
that  relmon  modifications  in  hannony  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  Russia 
win  doubdcss  adopt  the  latter  plan,  as  being  the  more  favoiirabYe  to  her  own  in- 
teraitr  ttid  the  move  smied  to  the  wants  of  htamanity/'^Pige  21. 


this  style  of  cmnpoation  ean  be  carried ;  thidvigh  we  cahBOt 
congratulate  the  author  on  the  justness  of  the  principles  he 
has  borrowed,  any  more  than  on  the  felicity  of  the  facts  he 
has  invented. 


4« 


Two  nations  are  in  a  condition  to  regenerate  tBe  East,  Russia,  by  her 
geographical  position,  and  her  stmilaritf  of  manners  and  origin ;  England* 
which  holds  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  already  possesses  a  fine  porlioft 
of  Asia.  Essentially  interested  in  the  preservation  of  her  maritime  and  in- 
dustrial superiority,  England  exerts  all  her  efforts  to  frighten  Europe  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  But  on  what  does  she  ground 
her  declamation  ?  Have  not  the  Russians  always  religiousfy  'executed  the 
tenor  of  treaties  f  Who  could  dare  to  say  as  much  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
t^at  has  she  made  of  India,— ^how  ha»  she  justified  tn  oUier  aatioiifl  her 
posaessioii  of  those  countries  ?  What  right  cao  she  have  to  thunder  against 
Russia  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  after  she  has  tyrannized  over  India  by  means 
of  Lord  Hastings  and  other  similar  Verreses?  Perhaps  the  dedamaiums 
sent  out  from  that  comer  of  Europe  have  hitherto  paralyzed  the  good  infei^ 
tions  of  the  Russian  Oovemment  towards  Poland, 

"  The  progress  of  physical  improvement  amongst  the  casliaettta)  v^ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  no  longer  allows  the  trident 
of  Neptune  to  govern  the  world*  Too  long  the  haughty  queen  of  the  seas 
has  dragged  them  in  tow,  and  has  made  their  glory  serve  to  raise  her  own. 
The  English  are,  to  other  nations,  parasites  destined  to  empoverish  them : 
for  after  having  bought  from  others  at  a  low  rate  the  articles  which  he^ 
own  soil  does  not  afford,  she  re-exports  them  to  the  same  spots,  andlalas 
back  the  money  which  she  had  left  there. 

"  Arrived  already  at  the  aenith  of  her  greatness,  the  critical  ipcunenft 
is  come  at  which  England  must  decline  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power, 
unless  she  finds  other  means  of  maintaining  her  superiority.  In  this  stie 
can  only  succeed  by  forcing  Russia  to  remain  station^  at  home  as  WM 
as  abroad,  or,  in  other  words,  by  forcing  her  to  retrograde.  But  Rufthi 
knows  her  strength ;  threats  will  not  make  her  regimeiito  itt«n^;aiKyT  ha# 
lieve  her  to  be  sufficiently  adroit  to  foil  the  diplomatic  intnguqs  .of  h^ 
rival.  If  England  succeeds  in  gaining  time,  she  will  soon  establish  im- 
mense storehouses  of  merchandise  at  Trebizond  or  at  Bassora,  to  inun- 
date Turkey  and  Persia  from  thence,  and  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  RtisAi 
ft  is  well  known  with  what  ardour  she  covets  the  Moiiltaa»  b^causiB  'tfiM* 
possession  of  the  Indus  would  give  her  the  key  to  Upper  Asia.  If  ] 
does  not  take  care,  in  leas  than  ten  years  English  steamboatp.will 
supreme  on  that  river. 

"  But  the  political  and  commercial  liberty,  which  was  once  the  glory  sod 
the  strength  of  England,  is  now  driven  to  excess  by  that  people,  and  vrill 
contribute  to  its  ruin.  The  other  Governments,  better  aware  of  their  in* 
teresta,  begin  to  dispose  their  subjects  gradually  to  a  reasonable  Hbeslyv 
By  increasing  their  prosperity  kings  will  soon  have  no  reason  to^  dread  ia^ 
ternal  agitation,  kept  alive  by  pamphlets  and  libels  and  the  tales  of  travel- 
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ler».  AlreMy  a  ottiatKr  of  articles  produced  by  the  manufactories  of  the 
Continent  may  vie  with  those  of  the  English.  All  the  states  which  have 
sea^ports  pay  serious  attention  to  their  navies,  humiliated  as  they  are  to 
cover  their  merchandise  with  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  new 
means  of  commnnication  in  Europe  are  finished,  England  will  be  more  and 
mon  isolated ;  and  assuredly  it  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  waggons 
aod  steamboatB  deckt  with  all  the  colours  of  Europe,  when,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Black  Sea»  the  eye  would  seek  in  vain  for  that  red  flag  which  waves 
80  proudly  over  all  the  seas.  Lastly,  England  will  soon  not  possess  ex- 
clusively that  powerful  source  of  prosperity  which  she  derives  from  her 
mines ;  other  nations  are  awakened  to  these  precious  productions,  which 
they  will  turn  to  profit  when  those  of  their  rival  shall  begin  to  be  ex- 
hmted."-*iPages  9*12. 

It  woidd  be  an  insult  to  the  understttiding  of  our  read^v 
to  replr  to  these  ludicrous  vaticinations;  but  the  fact  of  their 
publication  in  the  capital  of  France,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twelvemonth,  is  of  itself  so  astonishing^  that  we  could  hardly 
leave  them  unnoticed.  Indeed  some  of  these  view8>  though 
sddom  magnified  and  distorted  to  such  a  flagitious  extent, 
are  but  too  current  on  the  Continent.  We  are  told  that  India 
has  been  oppressed  by  a  Hastings,  and  plundered  by  a  Verres; 
the  cruel  masters  of  Poland  do  us  the  honour  of  supposing 
that  it  is  by  a  poUcy  similar  to  their  own  that  we  have  conci- 
liated the  affections,  or  at  least  maintained  the  tranquillity,  of 
those  possessions.  Doubtless  one  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
fte  clandestine  policy  of  Leadenhall  Street  has  been,  that  the 
most  absurd  and  erroneous  notions  have  crept  among  foreign 
nations  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  British  government  in 
India*  A  few  vehement  sentences  &om  Sheridan's  speech 
on  Warren  Hastings's  trial  is  all  they  know  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Victor  Jacquemont's  letters)  about  that  wonderfiil 
country.  The  contrast  may  be  briefly  drawn ;  there  you  have 
India,  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  ruling  country,  with 
30,00a  Europeans,  taranquilly  governing  eighty  millions  of 
liailivcs,  without  bloodshed,  almost  without  arms,  and  gradu* 
ally  checking  by  moral  force  the  crimes  and  fanaticism  of  the 
natives,  suppressing  the  Suttees,  exposing  Thuggee,  and  rally- 
ing the  native  princes  to  one  standard :  here  you  have  Poland 
at  the  door  of  Russia,  occupied  by  large  armies,  and  within  a 
few  days'  maidh  of  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  her  children 
kidnapped,  her  peasants  pressed  to  the  conscription,  her  nobles 
exiled,  her  schools  closed,  her  temples  invaded  by  a  foreign 
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rite;  and  this  hanj  been  achteved  by  a  cognate  people, «  peo|He 
whieh  reU^ooBly  obfeerves  the  teiior  of  treattfes^  and  irldili 
dares  ta  compare  these  horrors  to  the  temperate  p<}lihy  of  dife 
of  the  mildest  administmtioiia  ever  known  in  the  world*  '   ' 

By  the  side  of  iilsinoerky  of  the  first  dess^  we  are  aeC  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  an  utter  and  periiqis  a  wflfU  ^gneff^Aife 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  trade^  ac(H>mpfl!h)sd  bJr*aW*B- 
grounded  assurance  tiiat  Hie  mines  of  England  wiH  soon  \k 
ediauatedj  heih  manufiBu^tories  ruined  and  her  Ubertiea  da- 
stroyed.  How  often  have  these  tUbgs  been  aaid  by  flie  Iti^ 
generation  of  England^  foes !  and  many  may  be  tbe  fjmttm- 
tions  of  faes  whom  her  inaiitutionB  aiid  her  rsMufoea  wiH  wtQ- 
tt^t,  if  her  rights  are  asserted  with  ikftmass,  Md  her  pM^ 
boldly  used  in  the  good  cause  which  is  MetftiAed  in  fiilr^ 

with  her  existence. 

We  .resume  our  •author'a  remarks  &  .      .  <    >r 

'*  The  diaMlation  of  the  TViffcish  empire  iecms  t6bakiefibtbisiia##fe 
lioeeeMioB  of  its  fragments  will  iafallihiy  hriag  aboiA  a  csHisiaa  bKWttb 
England  and  Ruseia.  The  respective  aitaations  efthoM  aatioas-ib  Adia 
obliges  them  to  combat  each  other  h  outranee.  The  fhture  poowsafoa  tit* 
Ooiifttaattnople  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  one  dfHiemt^         **  ' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  crafty  misstateoieiaj^/xi 
the  real  question  in  this  place.  Our  author  asaerU  that  £nt 
gland  would  contend  for  her  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  TWkiah 
empire^  and  for  the  possession  of  ^Constantinople,  when  liie 
furthest  aim  of  her  policy  is  q^early  to  maintain  that  qdipire 
unbroken,  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  ConstantijD^qgJ^ 
by  the  Russians.  .  . 

"  If  Russia  delays  making  this  conquest  too  long,  she  must  expect  0ot 
only  to  remain  stationary,  but  to  see  new  barriers  raised  against  her  ever^r 
day.  An  underhand  war  would  be  carried  on :  Poland  would  agahi  he 
agitated;  England  would  avail  herself  of  the  interval  to  strcngtheatn^ 
alliances,  and  when  war  breaks  out  it  will  be  on  every  side  at  onee.  'The 
Bogiiili  wHt  establish  themselves  on  the  Indus,  whence  tbey  wiS  be  aMe 
to  check  Russia  in  Upper  Asia,  whilst  a  division  of  their  fleet  effcithiga 
landing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  compel  Persia  to  join  them."— F^l^ 

It  is  supposed  that  the  European  perturbation  whicbiWi^ild 
arise  fix>m  so  violent  a  rupture  between  two  .^neat  pawffp  m 
another  part  of  the  ^be,  would  be  detennined  isk  finpowr  jaf 
an  English  alHance,  by  a  timely  cesMon  of  Saxony  to  Arsiaai^ 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  riverain  provinces  of  the  Dannlie'  to 
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-kaa/^  (Noeludiag  WoUackia  and  Moldavia).    The  avowed 

piupoaQ  of  th#  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  in  such  a  state  of 

things  it  would  be  the  interest  of  France  to  ally  herself  to 

Russia,  '^  to  aid  that  power  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stable 

f'  which  ja  called  the  Turkish  empire.'^    There  can  be  no  use 

10  Ulowing  political  speci|lations  of  so  vagiie  a  character ; 

aid  political  foresight  cannot  be  sharpened  by  these  disquisi- 

tioQS,  any  more  than  skill  in  chess-playing  can  be  imparted 

byrthe  imaginary  games  of  Hoyle:  an  important  element  is 

ileft  out  of  thexalcuktion,  namely  the  wiU^  the  passions^  the 

infirmities  of  the  players*    But  the  following  survey  -  pf  th^ 

position  which  it  is  theol^ect  of  Russia  to  obtain  on  the  Bo^ 

phorus,  is  nsasoned  with  more  accuracy^  and  apparently  with 

a  bettigr  knowledge  of  facts, 

"  The  pouessioD  of  Constantinople  is  the  more  important  to  Rossis* 
-ss>  when  once  mistress  of  that-  poiat^  she  woald  be  so  of  all  the  East. 
MsodoBsd  to  heitelf,  she  has  two  means  of  aeoomplishiag  this  end. 
7%e  mare  certain  hut  the  longer  of  the  two  would  be  the  gradttsl  iovysioa 
of  Armenia*  whence  she  might  proceed  towards  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the 
£aphmtes  or  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor.  T%9  war  $ke  might  carry  am  in 
iko9e  eomUrim  woaU  aiiraei  the  aitenium  of  Europe  le9$,  w  acoomU  qf  the 
difteecr.  The  other  plan  would  be  to  march  an  army  suddenly  upon  Con- 
^taothiopile,  whilst  her  fleets  would  force  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Raasia  would  then  nm  the  risk  of  having  several  enemies  to  deal  with* 
frt  I  do  pot  think  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  declare  war  upon  her ; 
but  once  established  at  Constantinople,  what  power  would  undertake  to 
dislodge  her?  It  would  not  be  England,  whose  whole  navy  would  not 
suffice  to  transport  an  army  capable  of  driving  away  the  Russians.  The 
Pkvssian  Land- wehr  will  not  go  alone  to  Moscow,  much  less  to  Constan- 
tinople. It  would  then  require  not  less  than  200,000  Anstiians ;  and  even 
if  ao^military  obstacle  were  opposed  to  the  movements  of  so  great  an  army, 
it  would  suffer  a  vast  deal  on  a  march  of  at  least  three  weeks,  through 
a  country  bristling  with  mountains  and  without  roads  practicable  for 
aitfllery. 

"  By  acknowledging  Ibrahim  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  securing 
to  him  the  possession  of  Egypt,  Lybia  and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  Russia 
would  acquire  another  powerful  ally,  and  both  parties  would  be  gainers. 
The  Euphrates  is  the  limit  marked  out  by  nature,  and  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  the  two  peoples,  for  the  last  of  the  Arab  tribes  inhabit  its  banks." 
•"*rage  20.  » 

"  The  plans  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  Alexander  the  Great  will  mate- 
ilailyftcilitete  the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Rnssians,  in  oaseof  a  rapture 
irith  Eagiand ;  but  it  is  of  the  most  urgent  importance  fmr  them  to|iac|^ 
the  CaucaaoSf  and  to  keep  alive  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  southern  provinces^ 
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Is  order  todifpoae  then  for  the  oooBqnett  of  tike  6««t  BjnuteUSjo^ 
that  other  Mehemet  Ali,  would  wiUipgly  ally  himself  to  Russia  by  assist- 
ing the  Sykhs  in  taking  possession .  of  Upper  Afghanistan ;  whilst  the 
Shah  would  penetrate  into  beloudchistan  to  occupy  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  After  haying  won  over  theTWtars  of  the  Torao  t6  her  lik* 
terests,  and  6v«n  having  secured  their  «ooperatiMi,  Rvsiia  wiH  wrge  those 
tribes  to  invade  Afghahi6tan>  and'  take  up  a  p0BitiQn  behind  theia  AftJBattb 
on  the  Ozos.  In  that  part  of  Turldatan  she  will  collect  her  reeenre^ind 
eft^blish  vast  magp^ines  j  then,  placing  a  body  of  Kirgliz  at  the  extremity 
of  her  government  of  Omsk,  she  will  keep  the  hordes  of  independent  Tar- 
tary  in  check.  The  magazines  and  reserves  thuiB  SekfUmnh  at  Astnikhtil« 
Asterabad  and  Belkh,  will  suffice  for  the  tnvaskm  of  Brfitfaih  lodia.  The 
Kurds;  ^kxme  Klephts  of  >Asia,  only  wait  for  a  skiUiil  leader  to  aveofe 
their  defeat.  It  would  be  easy  to  select.  ^^^OQO  n^en  ffpm  that  warlike 
nat^pn^  who,  placed  in  the  van,  would  do  wonders  if  they  were  supported 
by  an  army  trained  to  European  discipline.  Russia  must  also  gain  them 
over  to  her  interests,  take  possession  of  Erzerottm,  and  direct  a  bodjr  of 
her  best  Asiatic  troops  upon  Mosdbl,  on  the  right  honk  of  tbe.Tifiis, 
Mistress  ofthatpeeitioii  shewould  httveqfiAing  to  fmf  ^n>m  Ihe^ngliskb 
who  might  «ome  foom.India»by  the  Persian  Crulf*  or  from  Europe  by  Syria. 
Persia,  shfit  in  by  her  deserts  on  obe^  side  and  by  the  Russians  on  the 
other,  would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  banners  of  the  latter/* — ^Page  ^3. 

It  i»  not  our  intention  to  subject  thk  project  to  strict  t^h- 
nical  eriticisni ;  but  the  proof  wbick  it  affords  us  that  niea^if 
skill  and  experience  in  matters  of  war  have-  accurat^lj  stu- 
died the  chances  of  an  Asiatic  campaign^  strikingly  cMifitms 
the  assertion  we  once  quoted  firom  Lieutenant  Bume«>  thai 
the  French  and  Russians  are  far  better  aoqua^il^  widi.tb^ 
countries  bordering  upon  India  than  we  are  fimelvi9s«  13^ 
great  principle  here  laid  down  for  the  invasioa  of  a.irildflid 
dangerous  country^  by  using  the  warlike  tribes  of  natima  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  van^  supported  by  a  European  army  m  die 
rear,  is  pregnant  with  great  results  ;  the  ad(4>tioa  of  it  has 
frequently  facilitated  the  success  of  the  British  arms ;  tke  Mg^ 
lect  of  it  contributed  largely  to  the  failure  of  NapoIoMi's  RaSf 
sian  campaign^  when  a  vast  body  of  l%ht  Polidi  eavalty  mighf 
have  been  raised  and  sent  before  to  cover  the  whole  FieDch 
army  as  witib  a  curtain.  Upon  this  one '  condition  the  in^a* 
sion  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  may  be  possible^  and 
upon  the  malntenahoe  of  EngMsh  influence  among  the  native 
tribes  not  stibjc^ct  to  our  dominion-^the  Oodbeks,  the  KaelNi% 
the  Sikhs  and  the  Persianls-^the  question  may  be  said  lo 
dependi    That  neutral  ground  once  lost^  the  van^ratimi  of 
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those  imtionft  for'the  name  of  England  oiice  destroyed^  and 
all  exertions  may  be  too  late,  all  oar  power  may  prove  inef-« 
fectual  to  stem  the  tide  j  for>  as  we  have  before  hinted,  thq 
power  of  Eegiand  in  the  East  is  essentially  a  moral  power^ 
aad  every  inralt  wfaidi  is  tamely  submitted  to,  every  difficult 
point  wUch  is  bttsely  evaded  by  a  British  Minister,  isi  as  fetal 
to  the  interests'of  this  country  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  Too 
many  have  been  the  insults,  the  evasions  and  the  losses  of 
political  in^Mirtaace  which  we  have  already  sustained.  On 
thB  part  of  Russia,  who  thirt  is  at  all  acquainted  wilh  her  in* 
trignes  in  the  Asiatif*  courts,  and  her  perseverance  in  the  great 
struggle  with  the  brave  tribes  of  the  Claucasus,  can  deiiy  thi4 
some  progress  has  been  made  tof^ards  tbe  fulfilment'  of  these 
vast  schemes?  On  the  part  of  En^and  what  precautions  have 
beeft taken?  what gmnd has  been  secured?  Yet,  in. the  pre- 
sence of  these  starding  realities,  we  hav^  Ministers  who  toter 
rate  insults  to  our  flag,  winch  are  in  themselves  intolerable^ 
and  which  assume  a  ten-fold  importance  in  connection  with 
the  portentous  series  of  events  now  going  on. 

The  European  part  of  the  question  is  not  neglected  by  vsxr 
atfthor ;  and  it  is  here  that  his  prqjeeted  aUianee  between 
FVanoe  and  Russia  comes  into  opieration.-  French  armies  -are 
to  fuH  Europe  in  a  bloze^  whilst  tiieRussiim  forces  advance  tQ 
the  banks  of  the  Oxas;  .and  in  this  hidetms  dream  of  wicked 
ambition  th&  whole  of  the  andent  world,,  from  the  Persiaii 
Oidf  to  the  Atfamtic,  becomes  one  vast  scene  of  carnage  .and 
crime.  If  we  had  no  othor  proof  of  the  Russian  origin  of  tl^ 
peiAnrmance,  we  should  find  a  sufficient  demonstration  of.  tbe 
fael,  in  the  ingenious  omission  of  the  oonsequences  winch  th^ 
occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  wc^uld  hav^ 
upott  the  politics  of  internal  Europe.  Were  Franoe  ever  ta. 
aeoade  to  so  monstrous  -a  comipaot«^and  such  a  ope  wa^ 
IWsqaentiy  proposed  by  Alexander  to  Napoleon — it  is  not  dif* 
fleidt  to  demonstrate  that  no  promised  compensatiou  in  Eu*- 
repeorin  Afiica  could  be  equivalent  to  the  occupation  x)f 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  since  that  very  position  of 
Russia  would  ^  render  the  tenure  of  the  countries  so  acquired 
by  France  perpetually  insecure.  They  could  be  at  most  only 
fiefs  held  under  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  It  has  become  so 
nnadi  the  fashion  among  a  certain  deas  of  politicians  to  point 
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their  diatribes  against  England^  with  invectives  and  meiMces 
on  the  seore  of  her  Asiatic  possessions,  that  they  have  siu>» 
ceeded  in  blinding  a  large  portion  of  the  pubKc,  paiiiciilsriy 
in  France,  to  the  immediate  consequences  which  sudi  m 
event  as  the  taking  of  Constantinople  must  have  on  eveiy 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  thoasanxl  obsta- 
cles may  prevent  or  delay  the  progress  of  Russia  towards  tke 
East;  but  as  soon  as  her  flag  waves  over  the  Seraglio,  andm 
exclusi'tne  possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  must  become  a 
Mediterranean  power  of  the  first  importance.  Qreetst  and 
Egypt  might  be  allowed  to  remain  independent  states,  b«tim 
condition  of  supplying  her  13eets  vfitii  an  ample  pnmsioii  of 
admirable  sailors,  and  of  stpporting  her  daisns  to  ike  sove- 
reignty of  that  sea.  What  would  then  become  of  the  old 
udage  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake  ?  What  re- 
aistance  could  the  jealousy  of  France,  which  cavils  at  our 
possession  of  the  rocks  of  Malta  and  Oibrallari  oppoaetoa 
mighty  empire,  extending  over  the  Levant,  with  Gonalaati- 
nople  for  its  citadel  and  the  Black  Sea  for  its  harbour?  Frooi 
that  hour  the  whole  destinies  of  the  south  of  £an>pe  niaiit 
inevitably  be  changed.  The  influence  of  France  woidd  hate 
to  struggle  for  its  very  existence  vnth  a  power  whi<A  conoeki* 
trates  her  whole  resources  on  external  politics,>^a  powcsr  pro- 
verbially intermeddling  and  fenaticaQy  attached  to  the  K/use 
of  absolutism.  What  hopes  would  then  remrfn  far  Itity, 
what  chance  for  Spain,  what  security  for  F^rance  herself?  If 
Russia  were  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Constantinople, 
^ould  the  French  be  at  Ancona  ?  Would  Don  Carlos  We 
been  shut  up  for  four  years  in  the  mountains  of  Bisoi^? 
Would  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  not  be  awaitii^  the  moment 
when  a  Russian  fleet  should  restcNie  the  white  flag  and  the 
son  of  St.  Louis  to  the  entbusiastic  and  royalktpoptdattoaof 
the  south  of  France  ?  And  would  not  the  communioatbiis 
between  Toulon  and  Algiers  be  liable  to  be  intercepted'  hj 
the  first  caprice  of  a  foreign  sovereign  ?  France  and  Eorafc 
in  short  would  perpetually  lie  open  to  attack  in  their  most 
vulnerable  parts,  whilst  Russia  would  a^main  as  inattackaUe 
as  before. 

We  do  not  mention  these  palpaUe  truAs  to  coafiile  the 
ridiculous  supposition  that  France  will  consent  to  forfeit  htf 
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fai^ in  Europeby  a  voluataiy  alliance  with  Russia,  or  be  a 
partj  to  diaciges  which  would  be  so  fatal  to  none  as  to  hgr- 
sdf.  But  there  undoubtedly  are  men  in  that  country  who 
are  to  haunted  with  brilliant  anticipations  of  what  Russia  is 
to  tfect  from  the  C^ipian  to  the  Ganges^  that  they  foiget 
vfaat  flbe  may  acquire  the  means  of  attempting  from  the  Tibe^r 
td  the  Pyrenees*  There  is  another  party,  who  are  less  led 
amy  by  the  dreams  of  a  Russian  millennium,  but  who  imagine 
tliat  England  is  the  first  to  be  attacked,  that  we  are  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  may  think  ourselves  well  off  if  we 
have  the  good  wishes  of  our  French  allies. 

We  have  heard  politicians  of  no  mean  rank  in  France  dis- 
cuss tfafi  cond^ons  of  territorial  a^randizement  which  their 
eouatry  might  hope  to  obtain  from  England  in  exchange  for 
her  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  It  is  certainly  neither  the 
policy  nor  the  desire  of  England  that  France  should  be  sub- 
jected tp.any  mA&vourable  conditions ;  but  even  if  it  were  so, 
wa  maintain  that  she  oug^t  to  purchase  at  any  sacrifice  the 
eo-operatioii  of  England  against  this  new  Mediterranean  foe, 
and  that  she  ou^t  to  reject  with  scorn  and  distrust  the  in- 
sidious offem  which  have  ever  gilded  the  advances  of  Russia's 
c^lomacy. 

Btti  thp  question  at  stake  is  not  pecuhar  to  this  or  that 
people;  and  we  are  roused  fi^am  apprehension  to  indignation, 
when  we  hear  it  argued  as  affecting  the  possessions  of  Austria 
today,  the  coasts  of  France  or  the  commerce  of  England 
tomorrow.  It  is  a  question  common  to  us  aU,  because  it  af- 
fects the  rights  and  the  honour  of  all;  and  by  rights  and  ho- 
Bonrwe  dojiot  mean  the  stipulations  of  parchment  treaties 
or  die  punctilios  of  civil  etiquette;  but  the  moral  sanction  of 
justioe,  and  the  maintenance  of  political  dignity,  by  which 
alone  the  interests  of  any  nation  can  be  perpetually  guarded, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  preserved.  National  honour  is  like 
national  cxedit :  indeed  it  is  credit :  the  world  trusts  England 
fer  her  power  as  much  as  for  her  wealth ;  and  the  Minister 
who  makes  his  country  play  the  craven,  who  submits  to  af- 
fronts which  ring  her  shame  roimd  the  world,  and  who  calls 
this  submission  peace,  is  not  a  whit  less  guilty  than  if  he  dis- 
owned the  claims  of  the  public  oreditor  and  made  the  state  a 
bankrupt.    The  credit  of  a  country  or  a  merchant  consists  in 
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a  known  ability  to  meet  evety  Engagement  r  the  henonr  of  a 
natk)h^  which  protects  her  more  than  fleets  or  fditSy  consists 
in  a  known  determination  to  mejet  everf  aggression. 
•  The  Iblkywing  passage,  which  is  oae  of  the  most  able  parts 
«f  the  pampMet  before  us^  shows  what  Snssia  is  actaa%  doiiig 
at  tbe'piSeseht  moment,  and  that  the  whole  queajfion  of  Indk 
and  the  Mediterranean  centres  in  the  Black  Sea.  Itiste 
more  interesting  from  its  having  been  published  before  tire 
afikir  of  the  Vixen  took  place. 

"  NegotiatioxM  opened  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  for  ships  of  war  of  other  nations,  would  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  allowing  an  English  flebt  to  enter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  blockading  the  ports  of  Russia.  Tbs  Uttur  pokier 
wiU  Dsv«r  .aUow  sach  a  perQiisBion  to  ^  granted*  The  £«ijikf  can* 
not  ba  compared  to  other  b«rs.  The  war-flag  of  other  nations  cannot  be 
freely  unfurled  on  the  Black  Sea^  until  that  of  Kuasia  is  able  to  contend 
with  a  certainty  of  advantage  and  without  fear  of  a  surprise.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  sea  belongs  by  right  to  Russia — by  the  sioht,  if  you  please  to 
callib  8o»  or  inmviny  :  bat  it  is  mot  the  less  certain  that  the  sea  will  ooe 
day  bebng  to  ber«  and  on  that  day  she  will  also  be  nuslcpsa  of  Asia. 

*'  On  the  side  of  Rnjisia  the  Black  Sea  possesses  a  number  of  remark- 
able bays,  where  vessels  may  find  a  sure  harbour.  Without  speaking  of 
Sebastopol,  the  first  maritime  arsenal  of  Russia,  there  are  several  oUier 
places  which  might  have  a  similar  destination.  NotwiHintanaing  Ac  va- 
teronmUe  opinion  whieh  is  conceived  of  Chwsonetesy  that  aty,  Ihoi^ 
^Hj^uadedby  land»  may  render  grea^  aaaistance  in  a  maritime  war.  It 
will  be  well  to  continue  the  works  of  Korsakoff,  without  regarding  the  dif- 
ficulties of  that  spot,  which  may  then  acquire  a  first-rate  importance  in 
commerce  as  in  war.  loud-Joukt  the  Genoese  dty,  mag  become  tm  mporiaui 
fortretf,  and  command  a  coast  where  there  are  several  safe  harbous, 
iHiich  might  easily  be  defended  by  batteriea. 

"  As  Eogiuid  cuwot  i^ermit  the  .Knaaiana  toconqner  the  OttanaaBn- 
pircv  the  4atter  ought  immediately  to  put  the  pomts  which  I  have  j^ 
spoken  of  into  a  forjnidable  conditiou  for  defence,  and  to  calcukte  the 
chances  of  a  bombardment  or  even  of  a  descent  on  the  coast  Lookfog 
forward  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Russians  will  concentrate  tteir 
forcea  to  Amn  two  squadrons,  which  will  aupport  each  other*  aad  tike 
poBsesaion  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorua,  if  Uiey  have  time  to  do  so.  But 
if  the  enemy's  fleet  has  taken  the  start,  the  Rtisaian  vesaela  would  anay 
themaelvea  under  the  protection,  of  their  places  of  defence,  where  th^  En- 
glish could  not  attack  them  without  exposing  themselves  to  grei^t  losses. 
Thus  supported  by  their  maritime  arsenals  the  Russian  fleets  coold  not 
be  beaten  or  destroyed,  without  causing  such  damage  to  their  enentfesas 
would  render  an  effectual  descent  impossible :  but  victory  might  declare 
^If  on  the  side  of  Russia>  and  in  that  case  tfaek  advaatag^a  wmdd  hi 
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ii|>id  4ad  iAqalarinble*  BeudM^  as  S«ig|ao4  wquld  hiLve  .tg;  fii^e  tbe  three 
naTies  of  France,  Russia' and  ^fyyt,  tike  couLd  never  unite  a  large  force  on 
any  one  point.  Those  three  allies^  having  few  or  no  colonies  to  protect, would 
confidently  await,  in  their  own  waters,  the  approach  of  the  E^nglish  ships, 
and  their  chances  of  success  would  be  pretty  nearly  certain  from  the  faci- 
lity with  Winch  they  would  be  st<v9d  «aid  assisted, .  It  w«uU  te  sniBcient 
•In^  then  to  aendout  privateers  on  all  the  seas  of  the  globe  to.  attaek  the 
epnunerce  of  England,  and  God  knows  what  disturbances  and  confusion 
such  a  system  of  warfare  would  bring  upon  the  interior  of  Great  Britain." 
—Page  39. 

Our  Russo-Frank  takes  an  especial  pleasure  in  harping 
upon  this  last  chord :  in  an  earlier  passage  he  says^  with  a 
hs^JX  perception  of  tbe  advantages  which  Russia  might  derive 
firom  an  alliance  with  North  Ammca, — 

^'  Finally,  it  wonld  be  all  the  easier  to  eootract  an  aHiaaeewith  Ame- 
rica, inasmuch  as  the  re-annexation  of  Ganada  wonld  be  an  agreeaiUe 
prospect  for  the  United  States.  This  alliance  would  be  precious  to  Russia* 
from  the  loans  which  she  would  be  enabled  to  contract  with  the  different 
Banks  of  the  Union. 

'*'  Moreover,  it  would  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  commeree of  England, 
and  a  nou-intercowse  act  wonld  be  sufficient  to  annifetlate  the  cotton 
trade,  and  carry  disorder  to  the  heart  of  the  Brittsli  eihpife/'-«Pagt23» 

The  Franc-Comtois^  Russian  as  he  is^  has  forgotten  that  a 
greater  than  Nicholas  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  destroy  us  by 
destroying  our  commerce.  But  seriously  speaking,  does 'our 
pamphleteer  not  know  that  this  is  a  game  at  which  two  par- 
ties can  play  ?  Are  there  no  interests  in  Ru8(sia  which  might 
be  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  madness  of  one  Czar  or  of  a 
suGoeflsion  of  Czars  ?  If  the  Russian  does  not  know  some  of 
the  secret  history  of  his  own  land  and  court,  it  is  not  becatise 
the  facts  are  unknown  beyond  their  limits.  We  will  recall 
them  to  his  recollection.  The  race  of  Orloff  is  hot  extinct : 
and  a  slight  rise  of  duty  might  send  the  Imperial  House  of 
Romanoff  out  of  the  world,  like  an  ill-snuffed  candle,  in  a 
taUom-^anic.    To  this  we  would  not  willingly  be  compelled : 

We  would  not  be  their  executioners. 

Sather  let  them  end,  more  rnqfomm,  by  the  hand8>  and  for 
the  private  interests,  of  their  native  mutes,  the  oM  Russian 
families! 

We  can  assure  our  author  that  neither  the  nobles  nor  th^  me- 
ehanics  of  Enghuad  will  murder  their  sovereign,  even  though 
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the  o«tton  tmde  «hbuld  be  mmihilaleH  ;  botltfiiqr«iMi:taIl(m. 
m&y  faaveproperdes  ndiidi  cotton  Ibb  soL  »    -^ 

And  d  these  consequences  are  to  result  fiom  the  lightof 
destiny^  If  so^wecttionlysaythst  wehsvenofiulh  in  rights, 
which  sanction  a  wholesale  sjostem  of  pfamder^  and  tb«t  Bri* 
tish  sailon  are  not  Yery  apt  to  bdiere  m  a  destiny  whidii 
dooms  tbem  to  be  beaten.  The  rights  of  destiny  are  Tegolata^" 
by  the  vfOl  of  Providence^  not  by  the  dreams  of  a  barbaiiant 
When  Xences^  and  Attifai,  and  the  Saracens  crossed  the  H<^ 
kspont^  the  lUiine,  and  the  Pyrmees^  the  rights  of  4estiny 
were  tfaehr  bksphemoos  watchword :  but  a  Miltiades  aw^atted 
the  Persian  on  the  plains  of  Marathon^  a  Theodmnir  OYOEthrew 
the  Hun  by  Chaloa»«ur^Mame^  a  Charles  Martdy  badted^by 
the  flower  €il£  Europe's  ddvalry,  seattered-ihe  infidel  hoet^al 
llionlouse>*--and  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  saiwd  fiom 
their  ruthless  invaders.  From  the  days  when  the  VarangiaR 
body-guard  of  the  Greek  emperors  ruled  the  court  they  had 
sworn  to  serve^  or  when  Peter  the  Great  first  launched  a  R«9' 
aian  fleet  before  Azoff,  to  the  present  hour^  the  obud  of  Ihe 
North  has  been  lowmng  over  the  South*  But  ave.ihece.  n'dbe 
tp  ward  off  the  storm  ?  The  descendants  of  those  who  ermdied 
the  Cdmttdc  of  (dd^  are  ready  to  do  battle  with  him  now»  in 
the^ame  oauseand  under  the  saeme  banner ! 

Eufcurity  will  disclose  the  projects  which  may  lurk  in  the 
hau^ty  mindy  and  kindle  the  fimatical  ambition^  of  the  Cipr, 
if  those  projects  are  not  already  reduced  to  positive  schemes, 
if  those  schemes  are  not  aheady  in  progress  of  execution*  But 
is  it  not  dear  and  certain,  as  was  said  of  Bu(Hiaparte  in  18<l&, 
that  for  seven  fr^htfid  years  he  has  been  doing,  without  in- 
termission,  all  that  he  must  do  on  the  very  worst  supposition, 
and  tibathe  has  succeeded  in  things  which  seem  very  imequi* 
vocally  to  prognosticate  the  most  pernicious  and  despemte 
iasue?*  Is  it  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Polandwas 
goaded  by  unparalleled  breaches  of  her  constitutional  lig^ 
into  a  conflict,  not  avoided  but  desired  by  the  Russian  Goveoa- 
ment,faeeanse  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  annifailating  all  sem^ 
blanoe  of  liberal  and  national  institutions  in  that  kingdom^^ 

The  progress  of  encroachment  is  become  so  certain  thM, 
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^rtthimt  pretaidmgtd  an]^  cxtnordmury  political  feresiglit^  we 
have  repeatedly  predicted  the  very  losses  and  the  yery  iasiilts 
yMch  hare  been  realized  within  a  short  period  bj  the  rapid 
adtwace  of  the  system*  The  TerelationB  of  the  Portfolio  have 
diselosed  the  germ  of  this  vast  plot  against  the  security  of 
Europe,  as  it  existed  befinre  the  Turkish  campaign  of  182ak 
The  I\>lish  Revolution  and  tbe  recent  occupation  of  Cracow 
wale  signiflcaat  episodes  in  its  conduct:  but  war  has  oon*' 
sfantly  gone  on  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Ses,  and 
Russia  has  never  ceased  to  storm  that  mountainous  tongue  of 
kuMJ^  which  is  the  bri^  connecting  her  territoiy  with  the 
aoathem  provinces  of  Asia. 

Eighteen  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  declacatito  of 
Cirbassian  independence  reached  Eng^UuuL  ^^  Russia,'^  says 
that  remarkable  document,  ^^  has  built  forts  on  our  territoiy, 
^  but  they  dare  not  venture  beyond  the  readb  of  their  guns  s 
^  SOfiOO  Russians  have  lately  made  an  inroad,  and  they  have 
^  been  beaten*  If  Rjussia  conquers  us,  it  will  not  be  by  arms^ 
^  but  by  cutting  off  our  communications,  and  making  use  of 
^Tttikey^and  Persia  as  if  they  were  already  hers;  iy  rendef^ 
^  ikg  the  $ea  impoMabley  w  if  it  were  her  own ;  by  Uockadinff 
^  (mroomat ;  by  destroying  not  only  our  venelsy  but  those  <{/* 
^'  other  states  which  approach  us;  by  deprioing  us  of  a  market 
^for  our  produce ;  by  preventing  us  from  obtaining  salt^  gun- 
.^  powder  and  other  necessaries  of  war,  which  to  us  are  ne- 
^  cessaries  of  life, — by  depriving  us  of  hope.^' 

The  recent  events  accompanying  the  capture  of  the  Vixen 
have  made  this  prediction  come  true  to  the  very  letter.  Is 
there  no  faith  to  be  attached  to  pcditicians  whose  jnredictions 
have  hitherto  been  so  accurately  confirmed  ?  Is  no  alarm  to 
be  excited  by  the  shadows  of  coming  events— -^^non  «mqi»^m 
^'  credita  Teucris/^  when  they  are  so  soon  followed  by  the  pre- 
'sence  of  danger  and  by  acts  of  violence  ?  Tet  Lord  Pdmem 
stim,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  accmnulated  before  his  eyes,  in 
spite  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  spite  of  past  events 
and  future  certainties,  has  persisted  ih  accepting  and  adopting 
for  his  own  the  base  equivocation  of  the  Russian  Government* 
He  has  treated  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen  as  the  proper  pe- 
nslty  for  some  isolated  infringement  on  coast  regulations,  in- 
stead of  avenging  it  for  what  he  knows  it  to  be — namely,  a 
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posithne  manifestatiea  of  those  desigm  whaA.  tote  vittimMif 
to^  throw  the  Bldck  Sea  nd  ite  gfoldto  gates  into  Ikft  koqiiag 
of  RuBsia.  nir*  tAf^  m  it^fnts  'Ahtrnm^  «At  a  xfi  ^fiSmn ; 
hrntif  ri  ytyi)rM ;  farfi&fe  i^  ^i»  rff  |;>39^i  W  ;(pi^  rii  yiyin^pitHB 
4yM«r9ai ;  lyioD  ft)i»  yt^p  tifuu  rlSt  tKtiMpoig  pfty^^T^i^  Mf/tofpf  t^ 
ktfip  rm  itpayfiirw  AISXTNHN  Aai* 

'    The  course  pursued  by  the  Oahmet  of  St.  Petersburg  la  9p 

^aring^  that  the  extravagant  liiapsodiea  of  the  pampUet  be- 

foi«  us  scarcely-  exceed  the  bounds  marked  out  for  ksattain- 

laent.    Yet  the  worsttfaat  is  past  (to  borrow  aaotiier  aenti- 

ment  fiom  the  orator  whose  language  fiUs  the  mind  wiwii 

Philip  is  to  be  denounced^) — the  worst  that  is  past  faila  aksart 

itf  the  best  that  is  in  store  |  but  as  we  ha¥0  cbne  n^Mbag  to 

prevent  affairs  from  arriving  at  their  present  cdndilaosi,  tfame 

b  some  hope  that  when  England  is  roused  it  may  not  be  m 

tvain.    If  the  progress  of  Russia  has  hiilierto  been  rhfurirgilj 

we  owe  more  to  die  timidity  of  her  suppotters^  to  the  pra- 

dence  of  the  King  of  Phissia,  and  to  llie  ajqirehensiaBs  of 

Prince Mettemich^  than  to  the vigLIanceor  boldnesaof  Frmee 

•and  Bnghuid :  for  such  is  the  complexioh  of  dMSe 

that  Ihose  who  should  aid  in  putting  them  sntoexeculiiiift, 

coil  from  their  adoption.    It  iii  owing  to  tbeae  obfltedeashiiie 

titatan  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  dismembering  11ifl'1\ndBiah 

-empire  was  not  concluded  at  Teplits  in  1886^    The.Eng^ish 

Government  is  doubtless  aware  of  what  offinrs  were  made  by 

the  Empennr  of  Russia  on  that  occasion,  and  the  SnltBa  has 

learned  them  through  the  proper  channel ;  but  as  the  p«dfic 

is  not  in  possession  of  a  complete  history  of  the  tranaactkni^  we 

.shall  briefly  state  a  few  authentic  particulars  of  that  rematk* 

'itbleyear. 

The  summer  of  1835  was  devoted  by  the  Emperor  Ifieliolas 

-to  a  diplomatic  campaign,  intended  to  render  the  great  Nevt^ 

em  natkms  {Mvpitious  to  his  designs  on  Constantkic^l^.  to 

dazzle  their  armies  by  his  splendour,  to  captivate  the  Prusaiana 

•and  Austrians  by  hii  afiability,  and  to  bribe  tb^ir  sovereigqa 

by  a  share  of  the  spcnl.    The  execution  of  this  plan  ooaa- 

.  menced  at  Kaliach,  where  a  considerable.  bq^J  of  Aruasiaa 

troops  had  been  collected  on  the  Russian  territory^  for  the 

period  of  the  military  manoeuvres.    A  temporary  city  had 

been  built  in  the  plains  for  their  reception,  with  a  theatre  aad 
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jNiUe  places  of  aiauteBoeiit  ^  each.  o£Sces  fomid  handsome 
qttnien  frepai%d  for  Um^  with  rich  pseseiits  froim  the  Czar; 
ancl  the  most  luxurious  face  waftlavisdied  with  bariooric  mag- 
Dificeiace.  But  the  strong  antipathy  of  the  PrussianB  to  their 
feorthem  neighbours  beduue  more  and  more  manifest ;  serious 
diffifirences  arose  between  the  sc^ers^  and  the  Russians  com- 
phkied  of  their  unsociableguests.  The  cry  of  Down  with  the 
Sussians!^' was  heard  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  Hie  Emperor 
tvaomned  his  intended  visit  to  that  capital ;  and  be  rqiaired^ 
fhtt-of  his  projects,  but  disappointed  l^.the  cesuk  of  his  costly 
ho^talities,  to  IVsplitz*.  There  it  was  that  he  proposed  the 
ptflrtttiDn*  of  the  Tuildsh  empire  to  the  monarchs  of  Austria 
and'tVttseiat  weijne  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  which 
le^ffored;  they  must  have  been  of  the  most  briUiant  kind^ 
since  they  were  intended  to  compensate  for  the  possession  of 
Coofllmiitinople  itsdf  by  Russia;  but  they  were  strenuously 
and  wasely  refused.  We  hold  these  details  firom  an  authority, 
preseBt  at  Ae  Congress^  upon  whom  we  hav^  reason  to  rely 
ivilh  Entire  confidence.  The  manner  in  which  the  Austrian 
ministers  watched  their  master,  to  prevent  him  from  sinking 
andor  the  able  and  active  tactics  of  his  guest^  and  the  contrast 
between  that  fiseble  prince  and  Nicholas  in  the  pride  of  hia 
might  and  manhood,  was  exceedingly  striking.  But  notwith* 
Mandmg  his  superior  personal  advantages,  the  Russian  was 
baffled  on  every  point,  except  with  regard  to  the  occupation 
fif  Cracow,  which  was  probably  concerted  at  the  same  time. 
He  came:  on  to  Prague,  and  the  Austrian  court  was  still  more 
wounded  by  the  contrast  between  their  own  Emperor  and  his 
ten%le  guest.  The  utmost  skill  of  courtly  deceit  could  scarcely 
conceal  the  uneasiness  of  both  parties.  One  day  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  tdd  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  that  he  wished  to  see 
Yienna,  and  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  old  ally  Francis.    The 

■uecesaor  of  the  Caesars,  having  no  prompter  at  hand,  was 

^^^'*— ~»—  ■■■■»    11  .      II «   ii-i..  I    p      ,1,  ^.11. f     ■■,... 

*  The  foUowiiis  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Amongst  the  various  par- 
ties of  pleasure  vhich  were  contrived  to  entertain  the  imperial  and  royal  person- 
ages, a  daif  waa  devoted  to  visit  the  casde  of  a  neigfahouring  nobleman,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pwts  of  the  romantic  environs  of  TepUtz.  The  Empeiw 
Nicholas  was  of  course  to  be  included  in  the  party ;  but  before  he  started  lie  in- 
paired  what  mmB  to  be  done  there ;  hewasin&Tmed  thatthe  castle  was  remaricable 
ion  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  about  it,  and  for  the  high  character  of  its  noble 
master—"  Scenery  !*'  cried  the  EmpenH-,  "1  am  tired  of  tine  scenery !"— and  the 
Bapeioff  of  Austria  paid  the  visit  without  his  imperial  guest.  ' 
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mute  ndth  embarraBsment,  Nicholaa  repeated  Us  wish ;  Fer^ 
dmand  burst  into  tears.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  however 
was  not  put  out  of  countenance:  he  asked  Prince  Mettemich 
for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Princess^  arrived  at  Vienna, 
drove  about  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  shed  a  few  tears  in  the 
imperial  vault.  It  was  not  till  he  had  recrossed  his  own  ttoth^ 
tier  that  die  imperial  actor  dropped  his  part:  he  hadfiaokd 
at  Kalisch,  he  had  failed  at  TepUtz  and  at  Prague,  and  even 
at  Vienna;  and  the  mortification  which  he  felt  at  the  waste 
of  his  eflbits  found  a  vent  in  that  brutal  harangue  to  the  nuir 
nicipality  of  Warsaw  which  astonished  Europe. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  miist  indulge  ourselves  by  quoting 
one  more  of  our  author's  amusing  caricatures,  in  which  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  world  are  drawn  in  the  novel  garb  of 
Cossacks  and  Muscovites:  and  as  we  are  accused  of  writing 
^^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the 
f^  Govenment  and  people  of  Russia,'^  we. are  hi^py  to  take 
tins  opportunity  of  showing,  in  the  language  of  her  wanpaet 
adinirers,  ''  how  materially  she  has  promoted  the  inUsfeatfe  of 
^  commerce  and  civilization.^'  Fortunately  the  British  pabiie 
have  ample  means  of  appreciating  the  irony  of  such  a  defeAce* 

•  '^  It  is  time  to  do  justice  to  these  vixulent  attacks^  angspeeted  by  falac^or 
at  least  exaggerated  statements,  which  distort  facts  for  the  purpose  olk^f^ 
lag  up  a  general  and  constant  irritation  against  Russia.  If  the  intenud 
organisation  of  that  vast  empire  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  oiihe  liheriy  ^  thepre$8, 0$  ii  e^uts  in  PruuiaamdAuttria  (I), 
many  errors  would  be  dissipated.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  doe«  not  torture  his  subjects  as  is  vehemently  asserted.  Alter 
alU  exile  lor  exile,  Siberia  is  perhaps  preferable  to  Botany  Bay ;  and  be- 
sides all  the  unhappy  beings  condemned  to  those  mines  are  not  thens  £ar 
<poKtical  crimes  alone." 

We  have  never  defended  the  system  of  flogging  in  the  Bri" 
tjsh  army^  and  this  very  number  of  our  Journal  expresses  th^ 
sentiments  of  horror  with  which  we  regard  the  penal  colonies 
of  EngfatfA  But  however  repugnant  these  things  may  be  ta 
oui^  manners^  there  is  surely  some  distance  between  them  and 
the  conduct  of  an  Emperor  who  threatens  to  bombard  the 
third  city  in  his  dominions^  or  who  goes  to  the  barracks  of  a 
regimofit  which  has  shown  slight  symptoms  of  insubonIina»» 
tion^  and  orders  the  men  to  b^  decimated  on  the  spot.  There  is 
surely  some  difiference  between  Siberia,  where  a//  the  convicts 
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mte  not  sent  for  politicd  ofiences  alone,  and  New  South  Wales, 
where,  with  a  few  very  rare  and  shameful  exceptions,  there 
are  nb  political  offenders  at  all« 

*'  The  accounts  of  several  travellers  confute  these  assertions,  and  repre- 
sent Hie  people  as  happy,  peaceAU,  addicted  to  husbandry  and  other  em- 
playments,  A  single  fact  will  suffice  to  prove  it :  twenty  years  ago  the 
tptal  number  of  manufactories  amounted  to  forty ;  there  are  now  six  thou* 
sand.  Many  French  peasants  would  willingly  exchange  their  condition 
for  that  of  the  Russian  peasants,  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  ma- 
terials required  for  the  construction  of  their  houses  without  paying  for 
them,  and  of  choosing  in  the  meadows  the  pastures  best  suited  to  fatten 
their  oxen/' 

Happy  bemgs !  they  have  all  this,  and,  like  the  black  Syba* 
tites  of  America,  they  have  slavery  to  boot^-^         » 

0  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  ndrint, 
Agricolaa ! 

'*  Whenever  ^e  population  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  tio- 
vemment,  a  provision  ih  made  for  tfae^unf6rtunate,  the  iafirtn  and  the 
•ged.  Tliepovertyofthe'Riisstan  people  is  of  very  aBcteatdate>  faposed 
to  Hie  iscoptiona  of  the  most  dangerous  nomadic  tribes^  the  descendants  of 
ikhe  Sarmatii|P»  were  almost  brought  back  to  the  savage  state  by  their 
foriner  oppressors.  Nevertheless  the  Cossacks,  who  are  said  to  be  bar- 
barous,  ferocious  and  plunderers,  do  not  kill  oh  enemy  on  the  field  qf  battle, 
from  a  fear,  it  it  true,  that  the  lHood  migkl  ettdn  Me  teoly  :  wkiek  prm>e$ 
kukoewr  thai  they  ore  not  tangukmry, 

"  Estimable  writers  have  asserted  that  the  Russians  ne  incapable  of 
beiog  brought  to  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
If  this  assertion  be  not  blinded  by  passion,  it  is  at  least  somewhat  vophi- 
losophical.  Tliese  writers  forget  that  Ru  ssia  has  only  existed  for  a  century, 
and  that  the  popuhitions  they  visited  have  only  Just  been  rescued  ft«m  a 
nomadic  life  or  from  the  baleful  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Husaasertioii  is 
>gain  coni\ited  by  a  number  of  Russians,  who  have  distingniiAied  thamp 
selves  in  all  professions.  Their  diplomatists  are  numerous  and  celebrated. 
They  haare  had,  and  they  still  have,  skilful  commanders ;  Paskewitsoh  the 
exmqwerorqfthe  Cavcaeue  and  Armenia,  the  able  and  prudent  Pahlen,  Count 
Toll  a  brilliant  tactician,  are  certainly  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  generals 
of  other  powers,  and  would  be  well  placed  in  the  command  of  armies.* 
literature  and  the  scleneea  are  ealtivated  by  men  of  remadcsMe  attain- 
ttcats,  aa  Lomonozoff,  Snmorokoff»  Kazamsin,  Boulgarine^  Bertram,  Sa- 
**'■    «■■■■ ■-■-■■I.    ,    11       ■  ■         ■»     ^..»  » 

.  *  ^?hv  is  Paskewitsch  styled  by  this  candid  pan^yrist,  the  eongveror  qf  the  Cau- 
eanu,  which  is  still  unconquered;  and  not  the  conqueror  of  Poland,  where  hitfiane 
it  ihdeBbly  recorded  in  stttOB  of  hk>od?  OftfaeaeeaiiBeat  menJ^ownaay  sreof 
Muscovite  extraction  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  &ct,  that  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Russian  service  are  renegades  from  the  German  and  Pottth  provinces,  or  adve». 
tven  from  the  south  of  Europe  I 
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chilroff;  Uti  •  By  tke  gea^foiis  u6&  of  «d  littiiiwrf^ltoiioiie^PwBiidftff.  ooo- 
tribules  tx>  the  glory  ^(  \m  ooiintry»  by  diaplaynigTutiies.d)  of  Motjtar 
kind :  the  Crimea  especially  is  indebted  tp  him  for  the  creation  of  oeYerai 
establishments  for  the  arts  and  agriculture,  which  will  raise  it  rapidly  to 
tile  level  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  empire. 

'*  In  the  career  of  improvement  which  Russia  is  punutng,  she  may,  like 
all  other  states,  undergo  a  crisis  :'  the  part  of  the  Government^  of  die  i»* 
bility,  is  to  direct  her.  They  will  be  the  first  to  gather  the  Ihiita  of  tht 
prosperity  which  they  have  imparted -to  the  population ;  and  it  may  besaid^ 
to  the  praise  of  the  Government,  that  such  is  the  course  it  has  adopted. 
Lastly,  when  the  danger  of  great  wars  shall  haVe  passed  away,  or  shall  be 
considerably  dimtuished,  the  Government,  free  fit>m  without,  wBI  Iw  dblt 
to  concentrate  all  its  action  on  intenul  improvement ;  and  the^doeik  MfR 
full  of  pliancy  and  facility  in  retaining  kaowledge>  will  lend  himself  won- 
derfully to  all  the  ameliorations  of  which  he  is  susceptible." — ^Page  46. 

Such  are  the  visions  of  glory  and  the  high  aims  of  Russian 
civilization^  which  are  to  regenerate  the  ear&. 

In  several  parts  of  this  pamphlet  the  author  amuses  him- 
self by  exaggerating  to  a  ludicro^  degree  the  actual  resources 
of  Russia.  In  England  the  polic^'of '  tl^e  writers  who  cele- 
brate the  magnanimity  and  moderation  of  ili'e  Cl^.has  be^i 
to  enlarge  upon  the  want  of  credit  and  pecuniary  smf^ilies 
which^  according  to  them^  must  check  the  march  of  Russian 
civilization  and  dip  the  wings  of  the  Russian  eagle.  Of  the 
two  errors  the  former  is  the  least  dangerous^  and  the  least  re- 
mote from  the  truth.  The  resources  of  the  Russian  Gtovem- 
ment  are  enormous^  though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  calculated  by  strangers^  or  to  be  displayed  till  the 
emergency  has  arrived  which  requires  them  to  be  exerted* 
The  gold-amines  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Government  are 
of  themselves  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  change  in  the 
quantity  of  bullion  now  raised  in  the  world.  We  learn,  from 
a  very  good  authority,  that  a  new  process  of  washing  and  ex- 
tracting the  ore  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  with  such  success  as  to  increase  eight-fold  the 
quantity  of  metal  obtained.  That  quantity  is  now  about  4Q0 
pouds  per  annum ;  the  poud  is  about  40lbs.  English,  and  the 
value  of  the  gold  now  raised  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  750,000/.  to  800,000/.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  works 
may  within  a  short  time  be  made  to  afford  8000  pouds  anna- 
ally,  if  the  Government  requires  it,  which  wpuld  repre3ent  a 
value  of  sixteen  miUions  sterling  per  annum  ! 
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A  period  of  war  must  indeed  intervene^  according  to  our  au* 
th<v,  before  the  ensbnred  world  can  be  taught  to  lend  itself  to 
aH  the  amefiorations  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible  under  so 
admirable  a  system.  In*this  we  assent  to  our  author^s  con- 
clusion: 

Erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atqoe  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achillea  : 

but  they  will  be  wai^s  to  protect  all  that  is  most  free,  most  cul- 
tivated and  most  valuable  in  Europe,  against  the  rude  hordes 
and  the  scourge  of  God,  which  threaten  once  more  to  over- 
wfadm  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent  to  the  present  time.  By  Georgb 
Bancroft.  Vol.  I.  Boston :  Published  by  C.  Bowen. 
London:  R.  J.  Kennett^  1834. 

The  important  work^  the  name  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article^  has  not  attracted  in  England  all  the  at- 
tention which  its  merits  justly  claim  for  it.  Although  it  has 
been  pubUshed  something  more  than  three  years,  we  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  firsts  we  believe,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
English  readers  'to  a  volume  of  American  history  which  is  full 
of  instruction  upon  topics  deeply  interesting  to  the  public  mind 
of  this  country,  written  in  a  pure  style  of  historical  composi- 
tion, and  replete  with  gratifying  proof  of  the  diligent  and  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  the  author  applied  himself  to  his  task. 
Our  first  intention  was  to  examine  the  work  chiefly  with  re- 
ference to  its  Uterary  pretensions ;  but  we  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  possessed  higher  claims  upon  us.  Histoiy 
we  are  told  is,  or  ought  to  be,  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
and  we  have  found  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  lessons  painfully 
appropriate  to  the  party  stru^les  of  our  own  time  and  coun- 
try— ^for  they  teach,  by  many  a  pregnant  example,  how  wealth, 
happiness  and  concord  attend  upon  self-government ;  and  they 
tell  of  the  cruelty,  the  meanness  and  the  folly  of  intolerance: 
The  little  bands  of  adventurers  who  at  various  periods 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  to  take  possession  of  the  territoiy  which 
now  constitutes  the  United  States  of  America,  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  object  of  their  emigration^ 
their  religious  observances,  and  the  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment which  they  brought  out  with  them ;  but  they  were  all 
children  of  the  same  English  mother,  all  associated  in  one 
common  adversity,  and  connected  by  the  most  enduring  of 
ties,  a  common  language.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  16th 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  l7th,  whilst  Europe  was 
plunged  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Reformation,  the  dissensions 
of  the  time  had  the  effect  of  dividing  society  in  England  into 
three  parties,  each  of  which  contributed  its  quota  of  men,  of 
political  theory  and  of  religious  doctrine  to  the  colonization 
of  North  America.  Looking  at  that  belt  of  land  which  in 
breadth  reaches  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  in  length  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  most  southern  pomt 
of  Virginia,  we  find  that  the  Virginian  settlers  may  be  taken 
as  the  representatives  of  the  High  Church  and  Cavalier  party; 
that  Maryland  was  planted  with  Catholics  under  Liord  Balti- 
more, a  Catholic  Peer ;  and  that  New  England  was  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Calvinism  after  its  long  sufferings,  bitter  persecu- 
tions and  weaiy  pilgrimage. 

But  whatever  points  of  distinction  the  colonies  might  in 
other  respects  present,  they  had  one  important  feature  at 
least  in  common;  all  carried  with  them  the  seeds,  deeply 
planted  in  their  constitution  and  more  or  less  developed  in 
their  condition,  of  a  complete  democracy.  The  emigrants 
came  from  a  coun^  where  the  frequent  discussion  of  reli^on 
and  poUtics  had  impressed  upon  society  a  character  of  auste- 
rity and  a  love  of  debate,  the  consequences  of  which  were  a 
great  improvement  in  morals,  and  a  wonderful  spread  of  in- 
struction among  the  people.  They  brought  with  them  gene- 
rally no  great  inequalities  of  rank :  the  prosperous  and  happy 
are  seldom  the  persons  to  embark  in  schemes  of  emigration ; 
such  men  lack  inducement  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
comfort  of  home  and  the  respect  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live ;  poverty  and  discontent,  the  great  incentives  to  perilous 
enterprise,  are  also  the  great  levellers  of  conventional  distinc- 
tions. Some  noble  and  wealthy  individuals  may  occasionally 
have  been  driven  to  seek  a  reiuge  across  the  Atlantic  from 
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political  or  religiouB  persecution ;  and  some  there  were  who 
sought  to  increase  their  w^ealth  and  power,  by  the  acquisition 
of  vast  domains  in  the  New  World.  Under  the  influence  of 
persons  of  this  description  we  find  that  attempts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  gradations  of  rank ;  but  the 
ccMistitution  of  American  society  appears  to  have  been  ever 
opposed^  radically  and  essentially,  to  the  creation  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy. 

"  It  happened,  however^"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville, "  on  several  occasiona 
that  persona  of  rank  were  driven  to  America  by  political  and  religious 
quanels.  Laws  were  made  to  establish  a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  soil  of  America  was  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristo- 
cracy. To  bring  that  refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and 
iaterested  exertions  of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  the 
ground  was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.  The  land  was  then  naturally 
broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated  for  himself. 
Land  is  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to  the  soil  that  supports 
it;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by  birth,  but  by  landed  property 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  consti- 
toted.  A  nation  may  present  immense  fortunes  and  extreme  wretched- 
nesB ;  but  unless  those  fortunes  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but 
simply  the  class  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor." — Democracy  in  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Mr.  Bancroft  informs  us  that  his  work  will  probably  be 
completed  in  four  or  five  volumes.  The  present  volume  be- 
gins with  a  succinct  but  agreeable  narrative  of  the  early  voy- 
ages of  discovery ;  the  subject  then  divides  itself^  spontaneously 
as  it  were,  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  author  brings 
the  history  of  the  portion  of  the  Union  to  which  it  refers  down 
to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  necessity  of 
this  distribution  arises  obviously  bom  the  distinction  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  three  classes  of  emigrants,  the  pa- 
rent stocks  of  American  society;  and  accordingly  the  historian 
b^ns  with  Virginia,  the  efO'liest  of  the  colonies,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds with  an  account  of  Maryland,  and  concludes  with,  what 
is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  a  narrative  of  the 
aiSecting  incidents  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  with  which  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the  pilgrim-fathers  were  ultimately 
rewarded. 

Our  limits,  and  the  objects  which  we  intend  to  keep  in  view, 
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Mdll  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  histoiyof  the 
early  voyages.  Spain,  Portugd^  France  and  England  had 
all  engaged  in  projects,  not  so  muchof  colonization  as  of  mer- 
cantile speculation.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  was  the  chief  spring  from  which  the  romantic  passion 
of  that  day  for  maritime  enterprize  derived  its  strength,  and 
gold  was  the  great  attraction  by  which  the  adventurers  were 
drawn  into  a  career  of  incredible  hardship  and  danger. 

"  The  daring  and  skill  of  these  earliest  adventurers  apon  the  ocean  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
were  new,  and  it  required  the  greater  courage  to  encounter  hazards  which 
ignorance  had  exaggerated.  The  character  of  the  prevalent  winds  and 
currents  was  unknown  :  the  possibility  of  making  a  direct  passage  was 
but  gradually  discovered  :  the  imagined  dangers  were  infinite ;  the  real 
dangers  exceedingly  great.  The  ships  at  first  employed  for  discovery 
were  generally  of  less  khan  one  hundred  tons  burthen ;  Frobisher  sailed  in 
a  vessel  of  but  twenty-five  tons ;  two  of  those  of  Columbus  were  without 
a  deck ;  and  so  perilous  were  the  voyages  deemed,  that  the  sailors  were 
accustomed  before  embarking  to  perform  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  as  if 
to  prepare  for  eternity.  The  anticipation  of  disasters  was  not  visionary ; 
Columbus  was  shipwrecked  twice,  and  once  remained  for  eight  months  on 
an  island  without  any  communication  with  the  civilized  world ;  Hudson 
was  turned  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  by  a  crew  whom  suffering  had  rendered 
mutinous ;  Willoughby  perished  with  cold ;  Parmenius,  Gilbert — and  how 
many  others  ? — went  down  at  sea;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  ait  of 
navigation  that  intrepidity  and  skill  were  unavailing  against  the  elements 
without  the  favour  of  Heaven." — Page  132. 

No  common  inducements  could  have  availed  to  lead  men 
to  encoimter  such  fearful  perils,  and  extravagant  indeed  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  notions  then  pervading  the  minds  of 
all  classes, — of  princes  equally  with  their  meanest  subjects. 
The  existence  of  rivers  glittering  with  sands  of  gold — of  mines 
containing  riches  "to  suffice  all  the  gold  gluttons  of  the 
*^  world"  was  an  unquestioned  belief.  The  philosophic 
Raleigh  and  the  prudent  Elizabeth  were  alike  dupes  of  the 
universal  delusion.  Superstition  also  lent  her  assistance,  re- 
lating, among  her  other  fables,  strange  tales  of  fountains  of 
perennial  health.  Speaking  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  old 
warrior  in  the  service  of  Spain,  the  discoverer  of  Florida  and 
companion  of  Colimibus  in  some  of  his  voyages,  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us  that 

"  The  veteran  soldier^  whose  cheeks  had  been  furrowed  by  hard  service  is 
well  as  bv  vears,  had  heard  and  had  believed  the  tale  of  a  fountain  which 
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possessed  virtues  to  renovate  the  life  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stream,  or  give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who  should  drink 
of  its  ever-flowiug  waters.  So  universal  was  this  tradition  that  it  was 
credited  in  Spain,  not  by  the  people  and  the  court  only,  but  by  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  intelligence.  Nature  was  to  discover  the 
secrets  for  which  Aichymy  had  toiled  in  vain,  and  the  elixir  of  life  was  to 
flow  from  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
glittering  with  gems  and  gold." — Page  Z7* 

The  French  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonize 
Florida,  and  had  been  engaged  there  in  bloody  though  fruits 
less  sldrmishes  with  the  Spaniards.  But  their  efforts  were 
not  without  an  important  influence  on  subsequent  events : 
Walter  Raleigh  was  at  that  time  in  France,  studying  the  art 
of  war,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.),  under  CoUgny,  a  veteran  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  who  had  himself  accompanied  some  of  the  Florida 
expeditions.  The  French  people  w^ere  much  excited  with  these 
topics,  and  Raleigh  imbibed  from  his  companions  that  passion 
for  western  enterprize  which  was  ever  afterwards  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  his  eventful  life.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  assist  these  expeditions,  and  she 
continued  to  patronize  such  as  were  set  on  foot  during  her 
reign.  But  they  were  all  unsuccessful,  chiefly  because  the 
adventurers  looked  rather  to  reap  enormous  and  sudden  pro- 
fits from  the  discovery  of  gold,  than  to  the  steady  advantages 
of  a  well-planned  scheme  of  colonization.  Elizabeth  herself 
was  at  one  time  persuaded  that  she  was  to  gather  immense 
returns  of  gold  from  the  southern  coast  of  North  America ;  at 
another  she  believed  that  the  discovery  of  a  nortli-westem 
passage  would  enable  her  ships  to  penetrate  to  the  fabled 
riches  of  Cathay ;  and  again  she  was  absurd  enough  to  hope 
for  the  discovery  of  mines  of  incalculable  splendour  amidst 
the  regions  of  eternal  ice.  The  maiden  Queen  has  left  a  name 
to  "S^rginia,  and  to  posterity  the  great  results  of  a  poUcy  which 
was  conceived  with  very  different  views. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  rulers  were  destined  to  turn  towards  undertakings  of  a 
more  rational  and  permanent  character.  Tlie  first  charter  of 
Virginia  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  the  year  1606.  A  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  according  to  our  author,  concurred 
to  render  this  period  of  time  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  pro- 
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jects :  the  art  of  printing  was  now  in  full  operation^  diffiiring 
intelligence  and  circulating  the  discoveries  of  science:  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  had  taken  a  more  extended 
flight :  industry  had  enriched  the  productive  classes  and  en- 
larged their  influence^  whilst  the  estates  of  the  nobiUly  were 
gradually  beccHning  impaired*  and  their  power  amaderably 
reduced :  the  golden  delusions  of  the  preceding  rdgn  woe 
dissipated,  and  loftier  motives  were  beginning  to  influence 
men^s  minds.  The  condition  of  England  at  the  time  was  pro- 
pitious to  American  adventure :  '^  A  redundant  population 
'^  had  existed  even  before  the  peace  with  Spain  $  and  the  timid 
'^  character  of  King  James,  throwing  out  of  employment  the 
'^  gallant  men  who  had  served  under  Elizabeth  by  sea  and  land^ 
'^  left  them  no  option  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  the 
<^  quarrels  of  strangers,  or  to  incur  the  hazards  of  emigration 
'^  to  a  new  world.  The  minds  of  many  persons  of  intelligence, 
'^  rank  and  enterprise,  were  directed  to  Virginia.^' 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1606,  the  first  embarkation  of 
persons  destined  to  remain  in  America  set  sail  fix>m  England: 
the  number  of  these  was  one  hundred  and  five,  of  whom  only 
twelve  were  labourers  and  very  few  mechanics.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  In  the  year 
1609  James  granted  a  second  charter,  by  which  Lord  De  la 
Ware  was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain-Greneral  of  Vir- 
ginia for  life.  Great  numbers  of  persons  desired  to  emigrate 
under  this  patent,  and,  assisted  by  the  pubUc  enthusiasm, 
which  seemed  almost  to  have  grown  out  of  former  disappobt- 
ments,  ample  means  were  found  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  nine  ves- 
sels, in  which  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  embarked. 
The  results  of  this  expedition  were  not  less  disastrous  than 

*  The  mercantile  interests  of  England  bad  for  some  time  cried  aloud  for  a  re> 
laxatioD  of  the  feudal  system  so  as  to  bring  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  into  com- 
merce; and  the  judges,  who  were  then  much  in  advance  of  ^  legialature  in  poiat 
of  intelligence,  were  astutely  discovering  the  means  by  which  this  great  object 
might  be  legally  attained*  To  the  judgM  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  system  of 
flne§  and  reeoveriegf  described  by  Blackstone  as  "  fictitious  proceedinn  introdaeed 
"  by  a  kind  of  jria  /raui  to  elude  the  statute  de  donUt  which  wtu  fiwud  to  n/s- 
**  lerabijf  mitehievmut  mid  which  yet  one  branch  pf  the  ieffulatnre  vxmid  mol  then 
"  consent  to  repeoL"  (Blacketone^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7 ;  Coleridge's  edition.)  Tins  discovery 
vras  followed  up  during  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.  by  several  statutei,  all  tencKng  <o 
the  same  effect :  it  was  the  poucy  of  that  monarch  to  afltrd  every  possible  ftcffity 
to  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  in  order  to  weaken  the  overgrown  power  of 
his  nobles.  Entailed  estates  were  thus  gradually  unfettered  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  in  which,  with  slight  variation,  they  have  since  remained. 
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those  of  the  other:  these  were  not  the  men  destined  to  be- 
come the  sires  of  American  citizens :  ^^  the  emigrants  of  the 
^  last  anrival  were  dissolute  gallants^  packed  off  to  escape 
^  worse  A>gtinipa  at  home,  broken  tradesmen,  gentlemen  im- 
^<  poverished  in  spirit  and  fortmie,  rakes  and  libertines,  men 
^  more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth  *.  It 
^'  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  New  State  should  be  formed 
^'  of  these  materials;  that  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a 
^  progeny,  bom  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to 
^^  assert  American  liberty  by  their  eloquence  and  defend  it  by 
"  their  valour/' 

This  attempt  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned ;  the 
colonists  were  suffering  extreme  hardships,  augmented  by 
disunion  and  internal  jealousies :  the  climate  was  unwhole- 
some to  men  in  their  helpless  condition ;  numbers  were  dying 
from  disease  and  starvation.  The  few  whom  death  and 
desertion  had  left  at  Jamestown  were  in  the  act  of  departing, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  fishing-stations  of  New- 
foundland, when  they  were  met  by  Lord  De  la  Ware  himself, 
coming  up  the  river  with  new  emigrants  and  abimdant  sup- 
plies. Hope  revived  for  a  time;  but  the  health  of  Lord  De 
la  Ware  sinking  under  the  diseases  of  the  country  and  the 
cares  of  his  station,  he  too  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
leaving  the  colony  in  a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  number 
of  settlers  reduced  to  about  two  hundred.  One  of  the  results 
of  these  calamities  was  a  great  re-action  in  the  popular  mind 
in  England :  '^  in  the  age  when  the  theatre  was  the  chief 


^The  fint  part  of  this  eztract  is  copied  irerbatim  from  Stith  the  historian  of 
V]ip>>uit  hat  from  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  is  printed  we  took  it  for 
ori^nal ;  and  it  was  only  on  finding  that  M.  De  Tocqueville  quotes  the  same  pas- 
sage, giving  the  name  of  the  author,  that  we  discovered  our  mistake.  The 
name  of  Stith  certainly  is  printed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  bat 
only  as  one  of  the  nsnal  references  to  authorities ;  a  passage  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  another  author  should  be  printed  with  inverted  commas.  We  trust 
that  tios  observation  on  a  trifling  fiiult  will  be  taken,  as  it  is  meant,  kindly.  We 
are  far  fWmi  imputing  blame  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has 
oompared  documents  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  he  relates,  and  con- 
sulted the  works  of  former  histoiians ;  this  is  most  praiseworthy,  or  rather  it  is  a 
positive  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  the  important  task  which  he  has 
undertaken.  But  the  error  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  single  instance ;  there  are  traces  of  £e  same  omission  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  beautiful  chapter  where  the  sufferings  and  the  courage  of  the 
pilgrim-fiithers  are  described,  we  trace  some  passages  quoted,  in  the  same  objec- 
tionable manner,  from  old  Nathaniel  Morton,  the  puritan  annalist  of  the  early 
years  of  New  England. 
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place  of  public  amusement  and  resort^  Virginia  was  intro- 
duced by  the  stage-poets  as  a  theme  of  scorn  and  deri- 
"  sion*.**  But  there  were  spirits  who  never  despaired  of 
success  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  discomfiture :  among 
such  was  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  whose  letters  to  the  Council  in 
England,  while  they  acknowledged  the  small  number  and 
the  weakness  of  the  colonists,  yet  breathed  a  spirit  of  undying 
hope  in  the  future  destinies  of  Virginia.  ^'  If  anything  other- 
^  wise  than  well  betide  me/'  said  he,  '^  let  me  conmiend  unto 
*^  your  carefulness  the  pursuit  and  dignity  of  this  business, 
^^  than  which  your  purses  and  endeavours  will  never  open  nor 
^^  travel  in  a  more  meritorious  enterprize.  Take  four  of  the 
'^  best  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put  tibem  all  together, 
"  they  may  no  way  compare  with  this  country,  either  for 
'^  commodities  or  goodness  of  soil/'  The  remonstrances  of 
Dale,  backed  by  the  interest  of  Lord  De  la  Ware,  were  the 
means  of  obtaining  immediate  relief  for  the  settlers :  so  prompt 
indeed  was  the  assistance,  that  the  fleet  as  it  approached  was 
mistaken  for  a  hostile  force  by  those  to  whom  it  was  carry- 
ing hope  and  the  means  of  existence.  The  number  of  the 
colonists  was  now  greatly  increased ;  a  new  settlement  was 
founded,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Henrico,  after 
prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I. ;  a  better  discri- 
mination was  used  in  the  selection  of  emigrants,  and  a  large 
supply  of  live  cattle  was  landed  in  the  colony.  But  of  all 
the  elements  of  prosperity  now  so  happily  introduced,  the 
most  important  were  die  establishment  of  the  right  of  private 
property,  instead  of  the  joint-stock  system  which  had  been 
acted  upon  hitherto,  and  the  introduction  of  the  democratic 
principle  into  the  government  of  the  colony  f. 


*  One  of  these  aUusions  U  to  be  met  with  in  the  play  of  *'  The  Roaring  Girie," 
written  by  Middleton  and  Dekkar,  and  published  in  the  year  1611,  immediitefy 
alter  the  ftUure  of  the  first  expedition  nnder  Lord  De  la  Ware's  charter. 

<*  Moll  Ciu//mnrtf.-^Think  upon  this  in  cold  blood,  Sir :  you  make  as  moch  haste 
as  if  you  were  going  upon  a  sturgeon  voyage.  Take  deliberation,  Sir ;  nerer  chuK 
a  wife  08  if  you  were  gohug  to  Virgima"    (Act  1.  sc.  1.) 

Another  allusion  to  Virginia  is  introduced  in  the  old  play  caUed  *'  The  Hog  bsth 
lost  his  Pearl,"  by  Robert  Taylor,  acted  about  the  year  1612. 

"  Haddit, — ^Till  when,  let  this  outward  ceremony  be  a  true  pledge  of  our  is- 
ward  affections.  [Exit  Rebecca.]  SOf  ihit  goet  better /brward  than  the  pbmte- 
turn  in  VhfMa."     (Act  3.  sc.  1.) 

t  That  is,  into  the  management  of  the  Company  tn  London,  in  whom  the  suprenie 
ttthority  oyer  the  colony  was  at  this  time  vested.    It  will  be  seen  that  free  keel 
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The  episode  of  the  marriage  of  a  young  Englishman  with 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  though  well  known  in  En- 
gland, is  yet  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  agreeably  told  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  it.  Pocahontas  had  formed  an  early  attachment 
to  the  English :  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  the  first  explorer  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  a  brave,  humane  and  accomplished  man,  had 
fidlen  with  his  small  party  into  the  hands  of  the  savages :  his 
companions  were  all  murdered ;  but  the  fate  of  Smith,  who 
had  contrived  to  amuse  the  Indians  by  his  talents,  was  re- 
served for  the  decision  of  Powhatan  the  father  of  Pocahontas. 

"  Powhatan  was  then  residing  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county,  on 
York  river,  at  a  village  to  which  Smith  was  conducted  through  the 
regions  now  so  celebrated^  where  the  youthful  La  Fayette  hovered  upon 
the  skirts  of  Comwallis,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  the  confederacy  were 
united  to  achieve  the  crowning  victory  of  American  independence.  The 
passion  of  vanity  rules  in  forests  as  well  as  in  cities ;  the  grim  warriors, 
as  they  met  in  council,  displayed  their  gayest  apparel  before  the  English- 
man, whose  doom  they  had  assembled  to  pronounce.  The  fears  of  the 
feeble  aborigines  were  about  to  prevail ;  and  his  unmediate  death,  already 
repeatedly  threatened  and  repeatedly  delayed,  would  have  been  inevitable, 
but  for  the  timely  intercession  of  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old, 
whose  confiding  fondness  Smith  had  easily  won,  and  who  firmly  clung  to 
his  neck,  as  his  head  was  bowed  down  to  receive  the  strokes  of  the  toma- 
hawks. Her  fearlessness  and  her  entreaties  persuaded  the  counc^  to 
spare  the  agreeable  stranger,  who  could  make  hatchets  for  the  father,  and 
rattles  and  strings  of  beads  for  herself  the  favourite  child.  The  barba- 
rians, whose  decision  had  long  been  held  in  suspense  by  the  mysterious 
awe  which  Smith  had  inspired,  now  resolved  to  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
and  to  make  him  a  partner  of  their  councils." 

Through  the  influence  of  Smith  a  friendly  intercourse  was 

established  between  the  English  and  the  tribes  of  Powhatan: 

but  about  four  or  five  years  after  the  incident  which  we  have 

just  related,  a  foraging  party  headed  by  one  Argall,  a  man  of 

bad  character,  of  coarse  passions  and  arbitrary  temper,  who 

had  been  left  for  a  short  time  in  the  command  of  the  colony, 

carried  away  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  and  now  demanded 

of  her  father  a  ransom. 

"  The  indignant  chief  prepared  rather  for  hostilities.     But  John  Rolfe, 

institutions  were  not  introduced  until  some  years  later :  but  these  were  the  neces- 
suy  result  of  the  preponderance  in  the  London  Coimcili  obtained  by  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  *'  patriot  party." 
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a  young  Englwhman,  winning  the  &voar  of  PocaliontaSy  desired  licr  in 
marriage ;  and  with  the  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  to  the  eipresi 
delight  of  the  savage  chieftain,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Englbh  Church.  Every  historian  of  Virginia  commemo- 
rates them  with  approbation ;  distinguished  fomilies  trace  thek  descent 
from  this  union  * ;  the  Indian  wife,  instructed  in  the  English  language,  ind 
bearing  an  English  name,  sailed  with  her  husband  for  England,  and  was 
caressed  at  court  and  respectfully  admired  in  the  city.  The  immediate 
fruits  of  the  marriage  to  the  colony  were  a  confirmed  peace,  not  with 
N  Powhatan  alone,  but  also  with  the  powerful  Chickahominies,  who  sought 

the  friendship  of  the  English,  and  demanded  to  be  called  Englishmen.  It 
might  have  seemed  that  the  European  and  the  native  races  were  about  to 
become  blended ;  yet  no  such  result  ensued.  The  history  of  Pocahontas 
is  full  of  singular  incidents :  from  her  first  intercession  for  Smith  ber 
regard  for  the  English  was  uniform ;  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  her  condoct 
was  exemplary ;  her  manners  were  those  of  wild  simplicity  and  pure  and 
ingenuous  feeling.  Yet  strange  as  is  her  history,  nothing  is  more  singular 
than  her  marriage.  The  English  and  the  Indian  races  remained  disunited, 
and  the  weakest  gradually  became  extinct." — Page  164. 

At  this  time  the  patriot  party  of  England  had  obtained  the 
lead  in  the  London  Company.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was 
elected  treasurer^  and  a  man  of  greater  judgement  and  firm- 
ness^ or  more  resolved  on  redressing  the  abuses  in  the  colony, 
could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  office :  hitherto  few  or 
no  women  had  emigrated^  but  in  one  year  Sandys  provided 
a  passage  for  twelve  hundred  persons,  including  women  and 
children.  Our  author,  quoting  from  some  publications  of  that 
day  t^  thus  describes  the  character  of  the  emigration. 

*  Dr.  Robertson  informs  us  tbat  Pocshontas  left  only  one  son,  "  from  whiHDiie 
"  sprung  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia,  who  boast  ^f  tiieir  de- 
"  scent  from  the  race  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  their  country."  The  mostremaikabie 
of  her  descendants  was  the  senator  John  Bandolph,  so  celebrated  in  America,  and 
in  Europe  alsoi  for  the  brilliant  originality  of  his  eloquence,  the  unriyalled  power 
of  his  sarcasm  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct.  He  was  descended  in  the  sevendi 
degree  from  Pocahontas.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  dectod  a  member  ef 
Congress  in  opposition  to  Powhattan  Boiling  another  descendant,  cmiooslyeooiigh 
in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  himself  from  Pocahontas.  On  taking  his  seat  his  ap- 
pearance was  BO  youthful  as  to  induce  the  speaker  to  inquire  whether  he  had  at- 
tained the  constitutional  age :  "  Ask  my  constituents,"  was  his  characteiistie  r^- 
ply.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  its  terseness  and  epigrammatic  point :  speaking 
of  a  statesman  known  to  be  as  timid  in  his  views  as  he  was  venatile  in  his  polities! 
attachments,  Mr.  Randolph  compared  him  to  "  the  Champion  fqnm  the  jitpm,— 
"  always  trembling — always  changing."  Once,  when  urging  the  inefBcacy  of  mere 
paper  constitutions  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  he  8aid«  **  the  people 
'<  go  to  sleep  with  their  parchments  under  their  pillovrs  and  awake  in  chains.*'  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  memher 
of  the  Senate.  He  filled  high  places  in  the  Administration,  and  his  power  was  at 
one  time  so  great,  as  to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Jefferson  and  Maddison. 

t  A  note  of  the  shipping,  men  and  provisions  sent  to  Virginia  in  1619,  pp.  1»  2. 
3. — A  speech  of  Sir  £.  Sandys. 
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"  The  people  of  Virginia  had  not  been  settled  in  their  minds ;  and»  aa 
before  the  recent  changes  they  had  gone  there  with  the  design  of  ulti- 
mately returning  to  England,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  attachments  to 
the  soil.  Few  women  had  as  yet  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  but  now 
the  promise  of  prosperity  induced  ninety  agreeable  persons,  young  and  ^ 

incorrupt,  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company  and  the  benevolent 
advice  of  Sandys,  and  to  embark  for  the  colony,  where  they  were  assured 
of  a  welcome.  They  were  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation, 
and  were  married  to  the  tenants  of  the  company,  or  to  men  well  able  to 
support  them,  and  who  willingly  defrayed  the  costs  of  their  passage, 
which  were  rigorously  demanded.  The  adventure  succeeded  so  well,  that 
it  was  designed  to  send  the  next  year  another  consignment  of  one  hun- 
dred ;  but  before  these  could  be  cc^lected,  the  Company  found  itself  so 
poor,  that  its  design  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  subscription. 
After  some  delays  sixty  were  actually  despatched,  maids  of  virtuous  edu- 
cation, young,  handsome  and  well-recommended.  The  price  rose  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  *,  or 
even  more ;  so  that  all  the  original  charges  might  be  repaid.  The  debt 
for  a  wife  was  a  debt  of  honour,  and  took  precedence  of  any  other ;  and 
the  Company,  in  conferring  employments,  gave  a  preference  to  the  married 
men.  Domestic  ties  were  formed;  virtuous  sentiments  and  habits  of 
thrift  ensued ;  the  tide  of  emigration  swetlled ;  within  three  years  fifty 
patents  for  land  were  granted,  and  three  thousand  ^ye  hundred  persona 
found  their  way  to  Virginia.'' 

The  colony  from  this  period  continued  to  increase  steadily 
in  niunbers^  wealth  and  comfort^  but  above  all  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  self-government.  The 
political  rights  of  the  Virginians  were  established  by  a  written 
constitution  in  the  year  1621^  the  purpose  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  '^  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people^ 
^  and  the  prevention  of  injustice^  grievances  and  oppres- 
"  sion/* 

"  The  terms  of  the  ordinance,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, ''  were  few  and  sim- 
ple ;  a  governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Company ;  a  permanent  council 
likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the  company ;  a  general  assembly,  to  be  con- 
vened yearly,  and  to  consist  of  the  members  of  council,  and  of  two  bur- 
gesses to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  several  plantations  by  their  respect- 
ive inhabitants.  The  assembly  might  exercise  full  legislative  authority, 
a  negative  voice  being  reserved  to  the  governor;  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
would  be  valid  unless  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.  With  singu- 
lar justice  and  a  liberality  without  example,  it  was  further  ordained,  that 
after  the  government  of  the  colony  shall  have  once  been  framed,  no 
orders  of  the  court  in  London  shall  bind  the  colony,  unless  they  be  in 

*  Tobacco  was  at  that  time  the  currency  of  Virginia. 
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like  manner  ratified  by  the  general  assembly.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
required  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner  of  trial  used  in  the  realms 
of  England." 

We  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  page  (note,  p.  326.)  in 
what  manner,  according  to  Sir  William  Blackstone,  ^  one 
^^  branch  of  the  legislature ''  opposed  itself,  some  two  or  three 
centuries  ago,  to  the  repeal  of  an  "  intolerable  mischie/:^^  we 
learn  from  the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England 
by  what  body  of  men  obstructions  were  thus  offered  to  the 
mercantile  prosperity  and  general  well-being  of  the  nation. 
One  branch  of  the  legislature  refuses  at  the  present  day  to 
recognise,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  a  principle  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  without  cavil  by  the  pure  and  high-minded 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  applied  by  them 
without  reserve  to  the  small  and  distant  colony  of  Virginia;— 
franchises  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  under  their  Ottoman  ruler;— 
a  system  which  the  Sovereign  of  Prussia  has  brought  into  uni- 
versal action  throughout  his  kingdom ; — rights  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even  the  leaden  tyrant  of  Italy  has  not  withheld 
from  his  Lombard  and  Venetian  subjects; — an  organisation  to 
which  Holland  and  Belgium  are  indebted  for  their  Uberties  and 
their  riches*; — this  is  the  principle  which  one  branch  of  the 
English  legislature  has  insolently  refused  to  admit  into  the 
government  of  towns  in  the  sister-kingdom,  and  which  the 
united  legislatiu^  unwisely  persists  in  withholding  from  the 
English  counties. 

**  •  •  •  The  colonists,  ceasing  to  depend  as  servants  on  a  commercial 
company,  now  hecame  freemen  and  citizens.  The  ordinance  was  the 
basis  on  which  Virginia  erected  the  superstructure  of  its  liberties.  Its 
influences  were  wide  and  enduring,  and  can  be  traced  through  all  follow- 
ing years  of  the  history  of  the  colony.  It  constituted  the  plantation  in  its 
infancy,  a  nursery  of  freemen ;  and  succeeding  generations  learned  to 
cherish  institutions,  which  were  as  old  as  the  first  period  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  fathers.  The  privileges  which  were  now  conceded  could  never 
be  wrested  from  the  Virginians  ;  and  as  new  colonies  arose  at  the  sootli, 
their  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win  emigrants  only  by  bestowing  fru- 
chises  as  large  as  those  enjoyed  by  their  elder  rival.  The  London  com- 
pany merits  the  fame  of  having  acted  as  the  successful  friend  of  liberty  ifi 
America.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  public  act  during  the  reign  of 
King  James  was  of  more  permanent  or  pervading  influence,  and  it  re- 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  viii,  for  an  article  on  the  contending 
principles  of  '*  Centralization''  and  **  Localization.'' 
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• 

fleets  glory  on  the  Earl  of  SonthomptoD  *,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  the 
patriot  party  in  England,  who,  unable  to  establish  guarantees  of  a  liberal 
administration  at  home,  were  careful  to  connect  popular  freedom  so  inti- 
mately with  the  life,  prosperity  and  state  of  society  of  Virginia,  that  they 
never  could  be  separated." — Page  176, 

A  few  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
James^  becoming  jealous  of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion which  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  the  London  com- 
pany, took  measures  for  its  suppression.  In  a  mercantile  point 
of  view  the  company  had  not  succeeded;  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders  were  not  therefore  much  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch,  and  the  company  was  dis- 
solved without  difficulty.  Upon  its  suppression  the  supreme 
government  of  the  colony  was  vested  in  a  committee,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  king ;  but  James  was  fortunately  content  to  use 
with  moderation  the  authority  which  he  had  so  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed ;  he  disappointed  the  bitter  partisans  of  the  coiui;  fac- 
tion by  continuing  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  in  office  as  governor, 
though  he  had  been  a  Warm  fiiend  to  the  company  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  liberties  of  Virginia.  Nor  did  Sir 
Francis  receive  any  increased  powers  with  this  renewal  of  his 
authority :  far  from  being  rendered  absolute,  he  and  his  coun- 
cil were  merely  empowered  to  govern  "  as  fully  and  amply  as 
'^  any  governor  and  council  resident  there  at  any  time  within 
^'  the  space  oSfive  years  now  last  past  f^  and  it  happened  that 
these  five  years  were  exactly  the  period  during  which  the  Vir- 
ginians had  been  enjoying  their  popular  institutions.  Mr. 
Bancroft  thinks  that  these  moderate  measures  were  intended 
only  to  have  a  temporary  operation,  but  that  they  became  the 
permanent  law  of  the  colony  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  king.  "  The  vanity  of  the  monarch  claimed  the  opportu- 
'^  nity  of  establishing  for  the  colony  a  code  of  fundamental 
'^  laws ;  but  death  prevented  the  royal  legislator  from  at- 


*  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  early  friend  of  Shakspeare.  Of 
the  munificence  of  this  patriotic  nobleman  a  remarkable  instance  is  related  by 
Rowe  in  his  life  of  Shakspeare :  that  on  one  occasion  he  presented  the  poet  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he  desired  to 
make.  A  thousand  pounds  then  was  more  than  equal  to  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
now.  Shakspeare  dedicated  the  "  first  heir  of  his  invention,''  the  poem  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  to  Lord  Southampton,  and  addressed  to  him  some  of  his  most  exqui- 
site  sonnets. 
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^  temptiiig  the  task,  which  would  have  fumifihed  his  self- 
^  complacency  so  grateful  an  occupation." 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1625,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  son  in  the  year  1660,  the  condition  of  Virgi- 
nia was  that  of  nearly  uninterrupted  prosperity;  though 
during  this  period  two  massacres  were  attempted  or  perpe- 
trated, and  wars  were  carried  on  with  the  Indians  to  punish 
their  treachery.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  co- 
lony, ever  attached  to  the  Cavalier  party,  declared  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  then  a  fugitive  at  Breda: 
but  the  pariiament  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  the  Virginians 
were  forced  to  capitulate  with  the  Commonwealth.  Their  free 
institutions  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  respected  by  the 
government  in  England,  and  the  Protector  appears  to  have 
acquiesced  even  in  the  right  claimed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  governor.  When  a  dispute  upon 
this  point  arose  with  old  Samuel  Mathews,  a  planter  whom 
the  representatives  had  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they  were  asserting,  dected  governor,  the  assembly 
refused  to  refer  it  for  decision  to  Cromwell,  but  chose  this 
moment  to  make  a  complete  and  solemn  declaration  of  po- 
pular sovereignty :  the  governor  was  obliged  to  submit  The 
death  of  the  Protector  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
change  in  their  political  condition ;  on  the  contrary  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  Cromwell  was  seized  upon  as  a&vourable 
occasion  for  obtaining  from  the  governor  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  to  the  intent  ''that 
''  what  was  now  their  privilege  might  be  the  privilege  of  thdr 
"  posterity.''  "  The  frame  of  the  Virginia  government'  our 
author  remarks,  ''  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
''  to  remote  generations.'' 

We  know  not  of  any  speculation  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  religious  toleration  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  unerring  when  allowed  free  action  upon  the  minds  even 
of  a  society  whose  prejudices  were  originally  opposed  to 
such  views.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  attachment  of  ^- 
ginia  to  the  Stuarts  and  to  the  High-church  party  in  England; 
the  early  annals  of  the  colony  are  not  free  from  the  stains  of 
bigotry  and  persecution, — ^the  Quakers  were  expelled,  and  a 
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savage  law  was  passed  declaring  it  felony  for  any  of  those  sent 
away  to  return ;  Lord  Baltimore  was  forced  to  return  to  En- 
gland because  he  was  a  Catholic :  but  Virginia  has  the  proud 
boast,  nevertheless^  of  having  been  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  to  self-control  in  matters 
of  religious  as  of  political  government;  it  was  declared,  by 
an  act  of  the  Virginian  legislature  passed  in  1658,  ^^that  all 
^  things  respecting  parishes  and  parishioners  were  referred  to 
"  their  own  ordering  ;'^  and  as  for  the  political  condition  of 
the  colony  at  the  Restoration,  it  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

"  Virginia  was  the  first  State  in  the  world  composed  of  separate  town- 
ships, diffused  over  an  extensive  surface,  where  the  govemmeDt  was  or- 
ganized on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  All  freemen  without  ex- 
ception were  entitled  to  vote.  An  attempt  was  once  made  to  limit  the 
right  to  housekeepers ;  but  the  public  voice  reproved  the  restriction ;  the 
very  next  year  it  was  decided  to  be  '  hard  and  unagreeable  to  reason  that 
luyperton  ihaUpay  equal  taxei  and  yet  have  no  votes  in  elections  ;*  and  the 
electoral  franchise  was  restored  to  all  freemen.  Servants,  when  the  time 
of  their  bondage  was  completed,  at  once  became  electors,  and  might  be 
chosen  burgesses*. 

"  Thus  Virginia  established  upon  her  soil  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
hranch,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  independence  of  religious  societies,  the 
security  from  foreign  taxation,  and  the  universal  elective  franchise.     If  in 
following  years  she  departed  from  either  of  these  principles,  and  yielded  a 
reluctant  consent  to  change,  it  was  from  the  influence  of  foreign  authority. 
Virginia  had  hersdf  established  a  nearly  independent  democracy  :  pros^ 
Ferity  advanced  with  freedom ;  dreams  of  new  staples  and  infinite  wealth 
were  indulged,  while  the  population  of  Virginia  at  the  epoch  of  the  Resto- 
ration may  have  been  about  thirty  thousand.    Many  of  the  recent  emi- 
grants had  been  royalists  in  England,  good  officers  in  the  war,  men  of  edu- 
cation, of  property  and  of  condition.    But  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  di- 
vided them  from  the  political  strifes  of  Europe  •,  their  industry  was  em- 
ployed in  making  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations ;  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  Virginia,  the  land  which  they  adopted  as  their  country, 
were  dearer  to  them  than  the  monarchical  principles  which  they  had 
espoused  in  England ;  and  therefore  no  bitterness  could  exist  between  the 
paitizans  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  friends  of  republican  liberty.    Virginia  had 
long  been  the  home  of  its  inhabitants.  '  Among  other  blessings/  said  their 
statute-book,  '  God  Almighty  hath  vouchsafed  increase  of  children  to 
this  colony,  who  are  now  multiplied  to  a  considerable  number ;'  and  the 
huts  in  the  wilderness  were  as  full  as  the  birds-nests  in  the  woods." — 
Page  249. 

*  We  here  perceive  that  the  Virginians  never  entertained  tht  notion  of  a  pro- 
perty  qualification  for  their  representatives. 
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The  province  of  Maryland  extends  over  a  territoiy  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  second  charter,  belonged  to  the 
company  in  whom  the  government  of  Virginia  was  then  vested. 
But  Maryland  was  not  colonized  by  Virginia,  nor  by  persons 
subject  to  the  authorfty  of  the  London  company.  We  have 
seen  that  James  I.  revoked  the  company's  charter,  and  ar- 
bitrarily vested  the  government  of  Virginia  in  a  commission 
appointed  by  himself.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  act 
was  that  the  land  north  of  the  Potomac  reverted  to  him,  with 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleased*  The  few  English- 
men who  had  penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  country  were 
attracted  solely  by  commercial  motives ;  led  by  the  prospect 
of  a  lucrative  trade  in  furs,  they  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
of  forming  a  plantation ;  the  state  of  Maryland,  as  it  now 
exists,  may  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  being  by  an 
act  of  intolerance  committed  by  the  High-church  settlers  in 
Virginia  against  the  generous  and  gallant  Baltimore.  Sir 
George  Calvert  (afterwards  created  Lord  Baltimore),  while  a 
young  man,  had  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
American  enterprize,  and  had  subsequently  embarked  a  con- 
siderable capital  in  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Newfoundland;  for  which  object  he  had,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  obtained  a  special  patent.  But  a  variety  of 
causes  conspired  to  defeat  the  undertaking ;  the  royal  grants 
to  him  were  found  to  clash  in  some  degree  with  the  freedom 
of  the  fisheries,  upon  which  Parliament  had  always  strenu- 
ously insisted ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  proved 
much  inferior  to  the  flattering  descriptions  received  from  his 
agents,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  French  exposed  his 
settlers  to  incessant  attack  fit>m  those  unquiet  neighbours. 
He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  more  genial  climate 
of  Virginia,  where  some  progress  in  colonization  had  been 
made,  and  the  emigrants  had  no  neighbours  more  troublesome 
than  the  feeble  though  vindictive  aborigines.  But  Calvert 
had  expended  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  Newfoundland 
patent  before  bethought  ofrelinquishing  the  project.  ^^Twice,^' 
it  is  said,  '^  did  Lord  Baltimore  in  person  visit  his  settlement; 
'^  with  ships  manned  at  his  own  charge  he  repelled  the  French 
''  who  were  hovering  round  the  coast  with  the  design  of  an- 
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*  noying  the  English  fishermen ;  and  having  taken  sixty  of 
**  them  prisoners,  he  secured  a  temporary  tranquillity  to  his 
*^  countrjrmen  and  his  colonists.'* 

When  he  formed  the  resolution  of  attempting  to  settle  in 
Viiginia,  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  a  careful  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  catholics  was^  in  the  infancy  of  the  plantation, 
an  object  especially  proclaimed  by  the  Virginian  legislature. 
This  would  have  taught  him  not  to  expect  a  very  hospitable 
reception  from  the  Assembly,  and  prepared  him  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  difficulties  he  was  destined  to  encounter.    Their 
first  act  on  the  arrival  of  Calvert  was  to  tender  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance,  informing  him  that  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  take  these  oaths  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  colony.  "  It  was  in  vain  that  he  proposed  a  form 
^'  which  he  was  willing  to  subscribe;  the  Government  firmly  in- 
*^  sisted  upon  that  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  English  sta- 
'^  tutes,  and  which  was  purposely  framed  in  such  language  as 
''  no  catholic  could  adopt."     Perceiving,  however,  that  the 
coimtry  north  of  the  Potomac  was  unoccupied,  save  by  a  few 
scattered  hordes  of  Indians,  he  returned  in  haste  to  England ; 
where,  making  successful  use  of  his  personal  favour  at  court, 
and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  character  was  held  by  all 
parties  in  the  state,  he  obtained  a  charter,  from  which  results 
most  important  to  the  future  interests  of  America,  and  to  the 
cause  of  religious  fireedom  throughout  the  world,  have  not 
ceased  to  flow.     He  died  before  the  patent  had  passed  the 
Great  Seal ;  but  though  it  was  in  fact  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  the  charter  is  known  to  have 
heen  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself.     It  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  the  territory  included  in  the 
grant,  then  for  the  first  time  called  ^^  Maryland,"  in  honour  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.     The  country  is 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  its  absolute  proprietary ;  but 
the  word  absolute  is  used  to  mark  the  relations  between 
the  proprietary  and  the  crown  :  in  his  relations  with  the  co- 
lonists the  most  unwonted  provision  was  made  to  secure  to 
them  and  their  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  enlarged  political 
rights,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  proprietary  was  most 
carefidly,  nay  even  jealously,  limited  by  himself. 

"  These/*  says  our  historian,  *'  were  the  features  which  endeared  the 
VOL.  V. N°  X.  Z 
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proprietary  government  to  the  people  of  Maryland ;  and  but  for  these  tba 
patent  would  have  been  as  worthless  as  those  of  the  London  Comptay, 
of  Warwick,  of  Gorges,  or  of  Mason.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  only 
proprietary  charters,  productive  of  considerable  emolument  to  their  owners, 
were  those  which  conceded  popular  liberty.  Sir  George  Calvert  was  a 
Roman  catholic ;  yet,  far  from  guarding  his  territory  against  any  but 
those  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  had  taken  from  himself  and  his  successors 
all  arbitrary  power,  by  establishing  the  legislative  franchises  of  the  people, 
so  he  took  from  them  the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion,  by  secoring 
to  all  present  and  future  liege  people  of  the  English  king,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to  transport  themselves  and  their  families 
to  Maryland :  Christianity  was  by  the  charter  made  the  law  of  the  Umd, 
but  no  preference  was  given  to  any  sect ;  and  equality  in  religious  rightSi 
not  less  than  in  civil  freedom,  was  assured." 

Lord  Baltimore  took  care  that  his  new  colony  should  be 
efiectually  separated  from  its  high-church  intolerant  neigh- 
bour; he  secured  its  perfect  independence  of  the  throne 
in  England;  he  was  not  required  ^'  to  obtain  the  royal 
^^  assent  to  the  appointments  or  legislation  of  his  province^ 
^^  nor  even  to  make  a  communication  of  the  results ;"  the 
plantation  was  completely  exempted  from  EngUsh  taxation. 

"  Some  other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  proprietary ;  the  advowson 
of  churches,  the  power  of  creating  manors  and  courts-baron,  and  of 
establishing  a  colonial  aristocracy  on  the  system  of  sub-infeudation  *. 
But  these  things  were  practically  of  little  moment.  Even  in  Europe 
feudal  institutions  appeared  like  the  decrepitude  of  age  amidst  the  vigour 
and  enterprize  of  a  new  and  more  peaceful  civilization  ;  they  could  not 
be  perpetuated  in  the  lands  of  their  origin ;  far  less  could  they  renew 
their  youth  in  America.  •  •  •  The  seeds  of  popular  liberty  con- 
tained in  the  charter  would  find  in  the  New  World  the  very  soil  best 
suited  to  quicken  them  into  life  and  fruitfulness." 

**  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent 
lawgivers  of  all  ages.  Hb  wu  the  first  in  the  historif  of  the  Chrittin 
world  to  seek  for  religioui  security  and  peace  by  the  practicb  of  justicb, 
and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establishment  of  popukr 
institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  to  advance  tke 
career  of  civilization  by  recognising  the  rightful  equality  of  all  ChiistiiB 
sects.  The  asylum  of  papists  was  the  spot  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  as  yet  had  hardly  been  explored* 
the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the 
basis  of  the  state." 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  its  history^  on  the  threshold  (if 

*  See  a  quotation  from  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  a  former  page. 
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we  may  so  speak)  of  this  catholic  settlement^  we  are  struck 
with  a  rare  and  beautiful  example  of  liberality  in  politics  and 
religion.  The  same  spirit  continued  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment in  Maryland ;  and  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  commemo- 
rate a  series  of  acts  of  the  most  enlightened  legislation  down 
to  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  the  present  volume  treats ; 
and  subject  only  to  one  temporary  interruption^  during  the 
Commonwealth^  when  the  puritans^  having  overpowered  Bal- 
timore's party^  attempted  by  the  enactment  of  penal  laws  to 
deprive  the  cathoUcs  of  their  fitmchises.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  gained  by  the  circulation  of  books  like  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's history  is  the  diffiision  of  a  tolerant  spirit  in  matters 
of  belief.  All  nations  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  substitution 
of  a  pure  sentiment  of  religion,  the  fruits  of  which  are  charity 
and  peace,  for  the  wicked  pretence  which  exhibits  its  piety 
in  loud  and  incessant  profession,  but  yields  only  the  bitter 
fniits  of  intolerance,  persecution,  debasement  and  crime.  The 
bigots  of  all  sects  have  produced,  and  are  still  producing, 
much  misery  to  mankind;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our 
conviction,  that  no  nation  can  hope  to  prosper  where  a  con- 
siderable party  are  so  imperfectly  educated  as  to  believe  that 
they  are  serving  God  by  denying  to  their  countrymen  the 
rights  of  conscience.  It  is,  we  fear,  the  union  of  reUgion 
with  the  temporal  authority  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
volume  now  before  us  shows  how  the  piuitan,  who  had  him- 
self suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  was  scarcely  less  guilty  of 
persecution  when  he  obtained  power,  than  the  churchman 
whose  haughty  intolerance  taught  him  to  scorn  all  creeds  but 
his  own.  The  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  has  never  benefited 
hy  this  connection  ;  but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  sects 
which,  in  their  alliance  with  temporal  greatness,  had  departed 
naost  widely  from  the  precepts  and  practice  of  true  religion, 
were  the  first,  under  different  circumstances,  to  carry  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  democracy  of  the  New  Testament, 
into  full  and  beneficial  operation.  In  the  case  now  before  us 
we  see  that  catholics — as  catholics — are  not  intolerant ;  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  more  enlightened  lawgivers^ 
braver  soldiers,  boldei*  patriots  or  better  citizens  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  than  among  the  cathoUcs  of  these  as  well  as  of 
the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
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When  Lord  Baltimore  ♦  arrived  wth  his  followers  upon 
the  spot  where  soon  afterwards  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
village  of  St.  Mary^s,  he  observed  that  the  Indians  by  whom 
the  land  had  been  occupied  were  engaged  in  a  voluntary  migra- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  eountiy,  and  this  we  imagine  was 
one  of  his  inducements  for  selecting  that  place  for  the  site  of 
his  plantation.  The  Indians  had  suffered  severely  fix)m  the 
vicinity  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Susquehannahs ;  and  it  was 
easy  therefore  for  the  strangers,  ^^  by  presents  of  cloth  and 
^^  axes,  of  hoes  and  knives,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  natives, 
and  to  purchase  their  rights  to  the  soil  which  they  were 
preparing  to  abandon.  They  readily  gave  consent  that  the 
English  should  immediately  occupy  one  half  of  their  town, 
'^  and  after  the  harvest  should  become  the  exclusive  tenants  of 
'^  the  whole.  Mutual  promises  of  friendship  and  peace  were 
made ;  so  that  upon  the  27th  day  of  March  the  catholics 
took  quiet  possession  of  the  little  place;  and  religious 
liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world, 
at  the  humble  village  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's." 
Here  we  perceive  that,  in  their  very  first  act,  the  policy  of  the 
emigrants  was  in  strict  conformity  ^-ith  the  dictates  of  kind- 
ness and  morality ;  they  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tives, and  successfully  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  "  The  Indian  women  taught  the  wives  of  the  new- 
^^  comers  to  make  bread  of  maize ;  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
'*  instructed  the  huntsmen  how  rich  were  the  forests  of  Ame- 
^^  rica  in  game,  and  joined  them  in  the  chase."  The  founda- 
tions of  the  colony  being  thus  happily  and  virtuously  laid,  we 
find  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  settlers  had  to  encounter 
any  severe  privations ;  they  were  provided  at  first  with  a  suflS- 
ciency  of  food  and  cattle  from  Virginia,  and  the  success  of 
their  own  industry  soon  made  them  independent  of  foreign 
supply.  The  generosity  of  Baltimore  in  pecuniary  matten 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  first  years  of 
the  colony  he  expended  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  (an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days,)  for  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  his  colonists.    The  form  of  oath  which  he  prescribed  for 


*  The  second  lord,  the  heir  of  his  father's  genius  and  %'irtues,  no  less  than  of 
his  large  estates  and  generous  projects. 
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aD  future  governors,  and  which  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
swear,  furnishes  noble  evidence  of  his  liberality  in  matters  of 
state  policy :  ^^  I  will  not,  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or 
"  indirectly,  trouble,  molest  or  discountenance  any  person 
"  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of 
"  religion/*  "  Such,'*  observes  Mr.  Bancroft,  '^  were  the 
"  beautiful  auspices  under  which  the  province  of  Maryland 
"  started  into  being ;  its  prosperity  and  its  peace  seemed  as- 
"  sured,  the  interests  of  its  people  and  its  proprietary  were 
''  united,  and  for  some  years  its  internal  peace  and  harmony 
"  were  undisturbed.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  benevolence, 
'^  gratitude  and  toleration :  no  domestic  factions  disturbed 
"  its  harmony.  *  *  *  Dangers  could  only  grow  out  of  ex- 
**  temal  causes,  and  were  eventually  the  sad  consequences  of 
"  the  revolution  in  England.*' 

The  colony  was  convened  for  legislation  before  twelve 
months  had  elapsed.  We  regret  that  the  laws  of  the  first  ses- 
sion are  no  longer  extant,  as  we  are  therefore  unable  to  gain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  form  of  popular  legislation  adopted  in 
this  in&nt  state.  Mr.  Bancroft  conjectures  that  ^^  probably 
"  all  the  fireemen  of  the  province  were  present  in  a  strictly 
'^  popular  assembly;"  and,  in  the  absence  of  positive  inform- 
ation upon  the  point,  that  is  perhaps  the.  conjectiu-e  one 
would  feel  most  inclined  to  adopt.  In  a  very  few  years 
after  this  we  find  the  people  of  Maryland  occupied  with  a 
zealous  assertion  of  their  liberties,  and  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
"  collision  '*  with  their  proprietary  upon  an  unsettled  point  of 
constitutional  law.  The  question  was,  whether  the  proprie- 
tary possessed  the  right  of  originating  laws ;  and  the  people  of 
Maryland  rejected  a  code  prepared  for  them  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  which  he  claimed  this  prerogative,  and,  ^^  asserting 
^  their  equal  rights  of  legislation,  they  in  their  turn  enacted 
"  a  body  of  laws,  which  they  proposed  for  the  assent  of  the 
"  proprietary : — so  uniformly  active  in  America  was  the  spirit 
"  of  popular  liberty." 

"  In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  uniform  attachment  of  each  colony  to  its  franchises ;  and  popu- 
lar assemblies  burst  everywhere  into  life  with  a  conscioasness  of  their 
importancei  and  an  immediate  capacity  for  efficient  legislation.    The  first 
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assembly  of  Maryland  had  vindicated  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  * ;  the 
second  had  asserted  its  claims  to  original  legislation ;  the  third,  which 
was  now  convened,  examined  its  obligations,  and,  though  not  all  its  acts 
were  carried  through  the  forms  essential  to  their  validity,  it  yet  displayed 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times  by  framing  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Acknowledging  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch,  and  se- 
curing to  Lord  Baltimore  his  prerogatives,  it  likewise  confirmed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Maryland  all  the  liberties  which  an  Englishman  can  enjoy 
at  home,  established  a  system  of  representative  government,  and  asserted 
for  the  general  assemblies  in  the  province  all  such  powers  as  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Commons  of  England.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole 
colonial  legislation  of  Maryland,  the  body  representing  the  people,  in  its 
support  of  the  interests  and  civil  liberties  of  the  province,  was  never  guilty 
of  timidity  or  treachery."— Page  270. 

Of  the  two  next  public  acts  to  which  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
vert, the  first  is  an  honourable  example  of  the  gratitude  with 
which  the  people  of  Maryland  acknowledged  their  obligations 
to  Lord  Balthnore,  and  the  second  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  carried  out  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  toleration.  In  recognition  of  the  noble  and  disinter- 
ested proprietary's  ^'  great  charge  and  solicitude  in  maintain- 
'^  ing  the  government^  and  protecting  them  in  their  persons, 
*'  rights  and  liberties/*  and  naturally  therefore  '^  out  of  desire 
''  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude/'  they  came  forward, 
freely  and  voluntarily,  to  offer  ^'  such  a  subsidy  as  the  young 
"  and  poor  estates  of  the  colony  could  bear/' 

"  Maryland,"  our  author  continues,  "  at  that  day,  was  unsurpassed 
for  happiness  and  liberty.  Conscience  was  without  restraint ;  a  mild  and 
liberal  proprietary  conceded  every  measure  which  the  welfare  of  the  co- 
lony  required ;  domestic  union,  a  happy  concert  between  all  the  branches 
of  the  government,  an  increasing  emigration,  a  productive  commerce,  a 
fertile  soil,  which  Heaven  had  richly  favoured  with  rivers  and  deep  bays, 
united  to  perfect  the  scene  of  colonial  felicity  and  contentment.  Ever  in- 
tent on  advancing  the  interests  of  his  colony,  Lord  Baltimore  invited  the 
puritans  of  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering  them  lands 
and  privileges,  and  'free  liberty  of  religion';  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he 
had  forwarded  a  commission,  was  '  so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New-England 
discipline,'  that  he  would  not  advance  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  peer ;  and  the 
people  who  subsequently  refused  Jamaica  and  Irelandfwere  notnowtempt- 
ed  to  desert  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Chesapeake." — Page  273- 

*  Against  Ckyboome,  who  claimed  as  representing  the  interests  of  Vvpu^ 
and  the  revoked  charter  of  the  London  Company. 

t  Both  Jamaica  and  Irelamd  were  offered  by  Cromwell,  after  hsTing  been  re- 
duced by  his  arms,  to  the  puritans  of  New-England. 
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So  long  as  the  catholic  party  remained  in  power^  every 
public  act  of  the  colony  (with  only  one  unhappy  exception^ 
which  we  shall  presently  notice^)  was  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  same  fine  spiritof  universal  philanthropy.  Among  others 
one  statute  in  particular  was  passed^  a  portion  of  which  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  the  simple  and  explicit  declaration  by 
which  it  proclaims  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
^  And  whereas  the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of 
'^  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  con- 
^  sequence  in  Uiose  commonwealths  where  it  has  been  prac- 
^  tised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of 
^  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and 
^'  amity  among  the  inhabitants,  no  person  within  this  province, 
^^  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  any  ways 
^  troubled,  molested  or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  reli- 
^  gion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof.'^    It  is  with  the  great- 
est pain  however  that  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  which  these  words  are  the  noble  preamble  is  disgraced 
by  a  clause  partaking  largely  of  the  savage  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, so  common  in  those  days  through  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  but  of  which  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  legislation  of  Maryland.    The  clause  to  which  we  advert 
provides  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  toleration,  and 
enacts  the  horrible  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  this  brutal  enactment  was  never  in 
any  single  instance  carried  into  effect,  nor  was  the  least  at* 
tempt  directly  or  indirectly  ever  made  under  it  to  persecute 
the  Quakers  or  any  other  sectarians  whatsoever :  but  there  it 
stands,  the  sole  disgrace  of  the  Maryland  statute-book ;  and 
the  impartial  historian  must  regard  it  with  the  greater  dis- 
gust, as  being  the  only  blot  upon  her  exemplary  career  of  le- 
gislation*.    Except  this  all  is  bright  and  beautiful,  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  internal  concord  and  religious  peace.   Oc- 


*  We  ire  &r  from  wishing  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  this  enactment ;  and  eren 
if  toch  were  oar  desire,  we  shonld  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  sopponng  that  the 
bad  act  of  one  nation  can  be  excused  by  refening  to  worse  acts  perpetrated  in 
other  countries.  But  it  is  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  clause  in  question 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  legislation  in  Maryland ;  while,  on  the 
other,  an  idea  Si  the  general  spirit  of  the  times  may  be  nthered  from  the  scenes 
that  took  place  in  EngUmd  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  less  than  thirty  years 
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cupying,  as  Maryland  does,  the  intermediate  space  between 
Virginia  on  the  south  and  the  states  of  New-England  on  the 
north,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  her  catholic  territory 
served  as  a  refuge  alike  for  the  puritans  expelled  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  prelatists  driven  by  persecution  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  while  England  was  the  scene  of  revolutionary  contest, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonies  could  have  remained 
unaffected  by  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
mother-country ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  Maryland  were  grievously  interrupted  by  the 
claims  of  a  disputed  sovereignty.  There  were  no  less  than 
four  different  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  Maryland  in 
the  field :  Virginia  had  not  ceased  to  urge  her  rights  to  juris- 
diction north  of  the  Potomac ;  the  exiled  king,  displeased  with 
Lord  Baltimore  for  his  toleration  of  schismatics,  had  issued 
from  his  mimic  court  at  Breda  a  commission  to  Sir  William 
Davenant ;  Baltimore  had  lefl  a  deputy  to  protect  his  inter- 
ests, and  the  Parliament  of  England  had  appointed  their  com- 
missioners. The  authority  of  Cromwell  was  at  length  esta- 
blished; and  the  puritans  forgetting,  as  they  have  sometimes 
done,  the  broad  principle  of  toleration  upon  which  their  own 
claims  to  freedom  of  conscience  must  necessarily  be  founded, 

before  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from 
Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  il.  pp.  84,  85  : 

"  His  Majesty  had  a  further  opportunity  of  discovering  fais  zeal  against  heresy 
this  year  (1612)  upon  two  of  liis  own  subjects.  One  was  Bartholomew  Legate,  an 
Arian ;  he  was  a  comely  person,  of  a  black  complexion,  and  about  forty  yesis  of 
age,  of  a  fluent  tongue,  excellently  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  an  unblame- 
able  conversation.  King  James  himself,  and  some  of  his  bishops,  in  vain  conferred 
with  him,  in  hope  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors.  Having  lain  a  considenUe 
time  in  Newgate,  he  was  at  length  convened  before  Bishop  King  in  his  consistory 
at  St.  Paul's,  who,  with  some  other  divines  and  lawyers  there  assembled,  declared 
him  a  contumacious  and  obdurate  heretic,  and  certified  the  same  into  chancery  by 
a  Siffn^icamit  delivering  hun  over  to  the  secular  power ;  whereupon  the  king  signed 
a  writ  De  heretico  comburendo  to  the  sherifis  of  London,  who  brought  him  to 
Smithfield,  March  18,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  burned  him 
to  death.  A  pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake  if  he  would  recant,  but  he  re- 
fused it. 

''  Next  month  Edward  Wightman,  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  was  convicted  of  he- 
resy by  Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  April  11.  He  was  charged  in  the  warrant  with  the  heresies  of  Anus,  Ce- 
rinthus,  ManichsBua  and  the  Aimbaptists. — ^There  was  another  condemned  to  the 
fire  for  the  same  heresies,  but  the  constancy  of  the  above-mentioned  sufferers 
moving  pity  in  the  spectators,  it  was  thought  better  to  suffer  him  to  linger  out  a 
miscrii3»le  life  in  Newgate,  than  to  awaken  too  fsr  the  compassion  of  the  people.'* 

The  form  of  the  writ  for  burning  Legate  is  given  in  a  note  by  Neale,  Httfory  of 
the  Puritans,  voL  ii  p.  85. 
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proceeded  to  an  act  of  gross  intolerance  by  the  wanton  dis- 
fnuichisement  of  the  whole  catholic  party.  But  Cromwell, 
*' remote  from  the  scene  of  strife,  was  not  betrayed  by  his  re- 
"  ligious  prejudices  into  an  approbation  of  the  ungrateful  de- 
"cree.  He  commanded  the  commissioners  'not  to  busy 
"  themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the  civil  govem- 
"  ment.'*'  From  this  period,  up  to  the  restoration,  the  jgo- 
vemment  of  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
had  never  abandoned  his  claims,  and  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, who  were  never  fully  established  in  authority. 
The  difficulties  of  the  settlement  were  greatly  increased  at  the 
death  of  the  Protector. 

**  What  should  now  be  done  ?  England  was  in  a  less  settled  state  than 
ever.  Would  the  son  of  Cromwell  permanently  hold  the  place  of  his 
father?  Would  Charles  II.  be  restored?  Did  new  revolutions  await  the 
colony, — ^new  strifes  with  Virginia,  the  Protector,  the  proprietary  and  the 
king?  Wearied  with  long  convulsions,  a  general  assembly  saw  no  security 
but  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  and  constituting  the  government 
on  the  expression  of  their  will.  Accordingly,  just  one  day  before  that  me- 
morable session  of  Virginia,  when  the  people  of  the  ancient  dominion 
adopted  a  similar  system  of  independent  legislation,  the  representatives  of 
Maryland,  convened  in  the  house  of  Robert  Slye,  voted  themselves  a  lawful 
assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  other  power  in  the  province."  •  •  • 

"  Thus  was  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration  in 
full  possession  of  liberty,  based  upon  the  practical  assertion  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  Like  Virginia  it  had  so  nearly  completed  its  institu- 
tions, that  till  the  epoch  of  its  final  separation  from  England  it  hardly  made 
aoyforther  advances  towards  freedom  and  independence." — Page  285. 

Enough^  we  think^  has  now  been  done  to  justify  the  opinion 
with  which  we  set  out^  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  pregnant 
with  historical  lessons  closely  applicable  to  our  own  party 
struggles ;  but  the  most  important  portion  of  our  task  still 
remains  to  be  performed^  and  we  hasten  to  the  story  of  the 
pilgrims  and  to  the  fine  episode  of  Roger  Williams— the 
apostle  of  perfect  religious  equality^  the  victim  and  nearly  the 
martyr  of  a  virtuous  and  logical  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
toleration  in  all  its  consequences.  But  before  we  approach  this 
part  of  our  subject  we  have  yet  a  few  words  to  say,  and  a  few 
additional  authorities  to  cite  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  unprejudiced  reader  cannot  fail  to  draw  from  our 
author's  chapter  on  Maryland.  It  is  ijnportant  that  the  people 
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of  England  should  examine,  and  by  a  comparison  with  au- 
thentic facts  should  judge  of,  those  statements  on  the  fidth  of 
which  a  bigotted  faction  seeks  to  exclude  our  Irish  brethrea 
from  the  blessings  of  self-government. 

It  is  remariced  by  M.  de  TocqueviUe  that,  while  he  found 
the  Roman  catholics  exceedingly  strict  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances, they  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  active  aad 
zealous  partizans  of  American  democracy.  This  effect  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  influence  exercised  by  the  priesthood, 
acting  (as  their  calumniators  are  prone  to  say)  in  furtherance 
of  some  dark  and  malignant  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome*  The 
clergy  of  aU  persuasions  are  excluded  by  law  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  by  established  custom  in  the  others,  from  inter- 
ference in  public  matters* :  we  must  look  then  to  some  other 
causes  for  the  result.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  fifty  yean 
since  the  tide  of  Irish  emigration  began  to  flow  into  the  United 
States,  and  it  appears  also  that  the  catholic  church  has 
greatly  increased  in  America  through  the  exertions  of  its  pas- 
tors. To  these  two  causes  M.  de  TocqueviUe  attributes  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  catholics  in  America  is  now  calculated 
to  exceed  a  miUion. 

"  I  think,"  observes  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  "  that  the  catholic  religion  his 
erroneously  been  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Amongst 
the  various  sects  of  Christians,  Catholicism  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  conditions. 
In  the  catholic  church  the  religious  community  is  composed  of  only  two 
elements,  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises  above  the 
rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

"  On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
upon  the  same  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man  of  ge- 
nius and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed ;  it  imposes 
the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  inflicts  the  same  auste- 
rities upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no  compromise  with  mwtal 
man  ;  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to  the  same  standard,  itconfoiuids 
all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are 
confounded  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catholic  priest  ]^is  left  the 
service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  governing  powers  of  society,  and  to 
take  his  place  amongst  the  civil  gradations  of  men.  This  religions  b- 
fluence  has  sometimes  been  used  to  secure  the  interests  of  that  politicd 
state  of  things  to  which  he  belonged :  at  other  times  catholics  have  taken 
the  side  of  aristocracy  from  a  spirit  of  religion. 

*  Unless  their  cmplopneut  as  teachers  in  schools  may  be  so  designated. 
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"  But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that  no  class  of 
men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to  transfuse  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political  world." 

Alluding  to  the  tendency  of  the  catholic  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica towards  the  opinions  of  extreme  republicanism^  M.  de 
Tocqueville  tells  us  that  their  clergy  have  not  attempted^  even 
by  that  influence  which  they  might  legitimately  exercise^  to 
repress  these  inclinations^  but  on  the  contrary  have  rather 
encouraged  them. 

"  The  catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  has  never  attempted  to  oppose 
this  political  tendency,  hut  it  seeks  rather  to  justify  its  results.  The  priests 
in  America  have  divided  the  intellectual  world  into  two  parts :  in  the  one 
they  place  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which  command  their  assent; 
in  the  other  they  leave  those  truths  which  they  helieve  to  have  been  freely 
left  open  to  the  researches  of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the 
Uoit^  States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  believers  and  the  most 
zealous  citizens." 

We  are  informed  also  by  the  same  elegant  and  profound 
writer  that^  having  observed  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  reUgion  appeared  to  march  in  op- 
posite directions^  he  became  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
why  he  foimd  them  so  strictly  united  in  America.  To  obtain 
this  information  he  applied  to  men  of  aU  religious  deno- 
minations^ both  clergy  and  laity ;  and  as  his  own  religion 
brought  him  more  frequently  in  contact  with  the  catholic 
clergy,  he  appears  to  have  particularly  addressed  his  inquiries 
to  them ;  but  he  declares  that  among  all  those  persons — dif- 
fering so  widely  in  other  respects  from  each  other — there  was 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  answers  he  received;  ^^  and  that 
'^  they  mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in 
^'  their  country  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  do 
^  not  hesitate  to  af&rm  that,  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did 
"  not  meet  with  a  single  individual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity, 
"  who  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  this  point.^' 

In  catholic  France  there  will  not,  we  believe,  be  found  an 

• 

uistance  of  any  attempt  under  the  empire  or  the  restoration 
or  Mnce  the  revolution  of  July,  to  persecute  on  account  of  re- 
gion. Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  different  forms  of 
worship  in  1802,  a  state  provision  has  been  made  for  the  clergy 
of  all  persuasions ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  allowance  to  the 
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protestant  pastor  is  greater  than  that  to  the  catholic  priest, 
and  on  the  express  grounds  that  the  protestant,  having  a 
family  to  provide  for,  requires  a  larger  income.  The  eepom- 
tion  of  Belgium  from  Holland  was  the  work  of  the  catht^c 
party,  and  our  countrymen  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  sum- 
mer in  the  Netherlands  witness  the  results  of  the  separation 
in  the  increasing  prosperity  and  uninterrupted  happiness  of 
that  little  kingdom*:  they  also  see  the  basis  on  which  the 
catholic  government  of  Belgium  seeks  to  perpetuate  those 
blessings,— the  basis  of  morality  and  toleration,  inculcated  by 
the  public  instruction  of  her  rising  universities.  In  Italy  it 
has  been  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Austrian  government  to  en- 
deavour to  fix  upon  the  imprisoned  patriots  the  charge  of  ir- 
religion,  but  nothing  can  be  more  false ;  the  pathetic  story  of 
his  sufferings  published  by  Pellico  since  his  liberation  breathes 
in  eveiy  page  a  spirit  of  the  most  liberal  and  exalted  Christi- 
anity. The  last  pubUcation  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni  is  a 
treatise  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Sismondi,  the  historian 
of  the  Italian  repubhcs,  upon  the  moral  and  political  tenden- 
cies of  Catholicism.  The  little  book  "Sulla  Morale  Cattolica" 
is  chiefly  of  a  theological  character;  but  the  pious,  learned 
and  eloquent  author  does  not  fail  to  point  out  to  his  enslaved 
countrymen  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  is  an  aspiration  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  catholic  church. 
We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  a  spirited 
passage,  in  which  Manzoni  claims  for  his  countrymen  the 
praise  due  to  a  nation  that  has  never,  in  any  period  of  her  hi- 
stoiy,  been  addicted  to  religious  persecution. 

"  Ah!  f«  gli  on-ibili  rancori  che  hanno  diviw  I'lt&liuio  dall' Italwna. 

queato  «lmeDo  non  si  conosce ;  le  passioDi  che  ci  huiDO  resi  nemid  •» 

™"o  "tmenopolHto  iia»cmidern  dietro  it  vrlo  dtl  mntiario.     Par  troppo  wi 

ei  nostri  annali  le  inimicizie  traBmeBse  da  una 

nisDrabili  interessi,  e  la  vendeUa  aateposta  alia 

elgium  the  eleryy  are  allowed  to  become  membm  of 
■ ;  but,  with  all  die  undoubted  influence  of  the  pricit- 
lion,  we  find  that  they  are  lalisfled  with  lending  lhr« 
who  have  ever  been  found  voting  on  the  ndc  of  dril 
They  nippDited  the  election  of  the  prolestwit  kinj. 
pnteitant  paston  in  the  towni  of  llrunelt,  Anl«erp. 
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sicorezza  propria ;  vi  troviamo  ad  ogai  passo  due  parti  di  una  nazione 
disputarsi  accanitamente  un  domiaio  e  dei  vantaggi^  i  quali,  per  un  grande 
esempio,  non  sono  rimasti  n^  all'  una  n^  all'  altra ;  vi  troviamo  la  feroce 
ostinazione  di  volere  a  schiavi  pericoiosi  quelli  che  potevano  essere  amici 
ardenti  e  fedeli;  vi  troviamo  uaa  serie  spaventosa  di  giornate  deplorabili, 
manessaiia  almeno  simile  a  quelle  di  Cappel*  e  di  Jamacf  e  di  Praga^. 
Pur  troppo  da  questa  terra  infelice  sorger^  un  giomo  gran  sangue  in 
giudizio,  ma  del  wrsato  colpreteato  della  religione  asaai  poco»  Poco  dico  in 
confronto  di  quello  che  lordd  le  altre  parti  d'  Europa ;  i  furori  e  le  aven- 
tore  delle  altre  nazioni  ci  danno  questo  tristo  vantaggio  di  chiamar  poco 
quel  sangue :  ma  il  sangue  d'un  uomo  8olo  tparso  per  taano  del  euo  frateUo 
I  troppo  per  tutti  i  fecoli  e  per  twtia  la  terra," 

A  short  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Puritanism  is 
the  appropriate  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  States  of 
New  England.  In  the  countries  where  the  Reformation  had 
successfully  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgement^  the 
growth  of  numerous  independent  sects  was  the  obvious  conse* 
quence  of  the  establishment  of  that  principle.  Men  had  not 
shaken  off  one  yoke  in  order  to  submit  tamely  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  another^  and  the  Church  of  England  as  settled  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  many  opponents^  each 
differing  as  much  from  the  other  as  from  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  law.  Measures  of  extreme  severity  were  unceas- 
ingly employed  to  enforce  conformity ;  and^  though  honourable 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  among  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's 
court,  it  is  but  too  notorious  that  intolerance  of  the  worst  de- 
scription was  at  that  day  the  ruling  principle  of  the  English 
government.  When  Grindafl  (afterwards  Archbishop  Grindall) 
was  accused  of  moderation^  he  defended  himself  as  if  he 
thought  a  reputation  for  zealous  intolerance  essential  to  his 
good  name.  It  is  believed  that  he  was^in  fact^  naturally  averse  to 
persecution^  and  the  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life  corroborates 
that  opinion ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary^  nevertheless,  to  re- 
pel the  charge  of  moderation  as  a  libel  on  his  character,  de- 
claring that  '^  some  incarnate  never-sleeping  devil  had  wrought 
^  him  this  wrong."  While  Whitgift  was  archbishop  the  court 
of  High  Commission  was  established  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  nonconformity,  with  powers  as  arbitrary  and 
mysterious  as  those  of  the  Inquisition.  The  prudent  Burleigh 


*  31  Ottobre,  1531.  f  16  Marzo,  1569.  %  8  Novembrc,  1620. 
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remonstrated  in  vain  against  this  shocking  tribunal*^  alleging 
that  ^^  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions 
*^  to  entrap  their  prey  ;**  but  the  Clueen  and  the  Archbishop 
persisted  in  upholding  the  courts  and  two  men  were  sentenced 
by  it  and  hanged  for  distributing  Brown's  tract  '^  On  the 
*^  Liberty  of  Prophesying/^  The  puritans  were  rather  excited 
to  defiance  than  intimidated  by  such  cruelties ;  the  spirit  of 
brave  and  conscientious  men  is  not  easily  broken^  and  so  far 
was  dissent  from  being  suppressed  by  the  horrible  means  re- 
sorted to  for  its  extermination^  that  we  find  the  number  of  the 
non-conformists  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  esti- 
mated as  amounting  to  twenty  thousand.  ^^  It  was  proposed 
"  to  banish  them,  as  the  Moors  had  been  banished  from  Spain, 
*'  and  as  the  Huguenots  were  afterwards  driven  from  France. 
'^  This  measure  was  not  adopted ;  but  a  law  of  savage  ferocity, 
^^  ordering  those  who  for  a  month  should  be  absent  from  the 
^^  English  service  to  be  interrogated  as  to  their  belief,  menaced 
^^  the  obstinate  non-conformists  w^ith  exile  or  with  death.*' 
Many  persons  fled  from  the  severity  of  this  enactment  to 
Holland,  and  a  religious  society  was  founded  at  Amsterdam 
which  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  future  exiles.  Of  those 
who  remained  in  England  two  were  executed  as  an  example 
to  the  rest ;  "through  the  influence  of  Whitgifl,  Henry  Barrow 

*  This  court,  together  with  that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  was  abolished  by  an  act  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  the  year  1641.  Charles  had  used  it  to  asast  hh  plans  for 
governing  without  a  parliament,  and  enormous  fines  imposed  by  it  were  ooQected 
for  the  supply  of  his  exchequer.  Clarendon  justifies  the  creation  of  this  tribunal 
by  Elizabedi,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  instead  of  a  larger  power  which  had  been 
"  exerdsed  under  the  Pope's  authority  then  abolished :"  uad  he  tells  us  that  while  it 
was  exercised  with  moderation,  it  "  was  an  excellent  means  to  vindicate  and  pre- 
''  serve  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  church."  The  high  church  toryoould  not  see  saj- 
thing  contrary  to  moderation  in  hanging  men  for  distributing  a  tract ;  but  in  Chailes't 
time  the  lawyer  lost  aU  feeling  of  respect  for  the  court  of  Mgh  commission,  and  re> 
joiced  in  its  destruction  when  he  found  it  opposed  to  the  interest  of  his  pratekn. 
*'  But  of  late,"  he  continues, ''  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  the  great  power  rfmme 
**  hithopa  at  court,  it  had  much  overflowed  the  banks  which  should  have  contsined 
**  it ;  not  only  in  meddling  with  things  that  in  truth  were  not  property  within  iti 
**  connusance,  but  exten£ng  their  sentences  and  judgements  in  matters  trisbk 
**  before  them  beyond  that  degree  that  was  justifiable ;  and  grew  to  have  to  grest 
"  a  contempt  of  die  common  law  and  the  professors  of  it,  {wiSeh  woi  ajkiai  vhM' 
**/ulne89  m  the  hi»hop$,  who  could  never  have  suffered  whilst  the  common  law  had 
'*  been  preserved,)  that  prohibitions  from  die  supreme  courts  of  law,  whidi  have 
*'  and  must  have  the  superintendency  over  all  inferior  courts,  were  not  only  neg^ 
"  lected,  but  the  judges  reprehended  for  granting  them,  (which  without  peijtiiy 
"  they  could  not  deny,)  and  the  lawyers  discountenanced  for  moving  for  them 
"  (which  they  were  obUged  in  duty  to  do) ;  so  that  thereby  the  clergy  made  a 
'*  whole  profession,  if  not  their  enemies,  yet  very  undevoted  to  them/' 
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^^  a  gentlemen^  and  John  Greenwood  a  minister^  though  true- 
^  hearted  and  loyal  as  well  as  pious^  were  selected  as  examples 
"  and  hanged  at  Tybiun/' 

Hopes  were  entertamed  that  the  accession  of  James  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  milder  system^  and  for  these  the  na- 
ture of  his  education  under  Buchanan  seemed  to  afford  some 
foundation.  But  speedy  disappointment  awaited  those  who 
confided  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign  who  was  at  once  false, 
bigoted,  pedantic  and  arbitrary  in  his  ideas,  coarse  in  manners, 
and  in  his  conduct  addicted  to  the  most  detestable  vices.  In 
his  reign,  as  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  great  names  are 
not  wanting  of  statesmen  whose  liberal  philosophy  maintained 
the  principle  of  toleration. 

"  Lord  Bacon,  in  whose  vigorous  mind  the  truths  of  political  wisdom 
had  been  sown  by  Burleigh  in  deep  furrows,  cherished  the  established 
worship,  and  yet  advised  concessions,  regarding  the  church  as  the  eye  of 
England,  in  which  there  might  yet  be  a  blemish.  The  divisions  in  religion 
seemed  to  him  a  less  evil  than  the  violent  measures  of  prevention.  The 
woond,  said  he,  is  not  dangerous  unless  we  poison  it  with  our  remedies. 
The  wrongs  of  the  puritans  may  hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused,  llie 
silencing  of  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the  ceremonies,  is,  in  this 
scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  Ughteth  upon  the  people : 
the  bishops  should  keep  one  eye  open  to  look  upon  the  good  that  these 
men  do.  On  subjects  of  religion,  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  always 
for  moderate  counsels.  Nor  did  he  fear  injury ;  for  he  esteemed  contro- 
versy 'the  wind  by  which  truth  is  winnowed.' " — Page  318. 

The  king  was  determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
undeceive  those  who  were  disposed  to  place  reliance  on  his 
liberality.  For  that  purpose  he  appointed  the  famous  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  he  abruptly  stopped  the 
delegates  as  they  were  reading  the  petition,  saying,  ^^  You  are 
^  aiming  at  a  Scot^  presbytery,  which  agrees  with  monarchy 
'^  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil ;  then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will 
^^  and  Dick  shaU  meet,  and  at  their  pleasures  censure  me  and 
^^  my  council  and  aU  our  proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand 
'^  up  and  say.  It  must  be  thus ;  and  Dick  shall  reply  and  say, 
"  Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus ;  and  therefore  here  I 
"  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech,  and  say,  Le  roi 
'^  tfamsera ;  the  king  alone  shall  decide.^'  Then  turning  to 
the  bishops,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  hierarchy  was  the 
firmest  support  of  the  throne.    "  Of  the  puritans,'*  he  added. 
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**  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
"  land,  or  else  worse,  only  hang  them,  that^s  all.**  An  old 
writer*  of  that  day  seems  to  have  embodied  the  spirit  that  ac- 
tuated both  church  and  court  in  the  quaint  expression  of  his 
own  feelings  towards  dissenters ;  *'  If  I  hate  any,  'tis  those 
'^  schismaticks  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of  our  church, 
''  so  that  I  could  be  content  to  see  an  anabaptist  go  to  hell 
"  on  a  Brownist's  back.'* 

The  spirit  of  persecution  continued  to  display  itself  in  pro- 
clamations and  anathemas,  in  proscription  and  imprisonment. 
In  one  year  (1604)  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned  or  exiled ; 
but  the  oppressed  party  was  neither  intimidated  nor  dimi- 
nished, neither  (as  will  appear)  did  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment relax  in  their  hatred  of  the  national  liberties. 

"The  importation  of  foreign  books  was  impeded ;  and  a  aevere  ceosor- 
ship  of  the  press  was  exercised  by  the  bishops.  Frivolous  acts  were  de- 
nounced as  ecclesiastical  offences.  At  a  later  convocation  they  proceeded 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  canons,  denying  every  doctrine  of  popular  rights, 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  king  to  the  parliament  and  the  laws,  and 
admitting,  in  their  zeal  for  absolute  monarchy,  no  exception  to  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience.  Thus  the  opponents  of  the  church  became  the  sole 
guardians  of  popular  rights ;  the  lines  of  the  contending  parties  were  di- 
stinctly drawn ;  the  established  church  and  the  monarch,  on  the  one  side, 
were  arrayed  against  the  puritan  clergy  and  the  people." — Page  323. 

The  men  who  afterwards  became  ihe  pilgrims  of  our  history 
were,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  congregation  of  separatists 
in  the  North  of  England.  Harassed  by  the  bitterest  persecu- 
tion they  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  in  exile,  and  Holland  vas 
the  country  selected  for  their  asylum.  Their  departure  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  difficulty  and  risk;  the 
whole  company  was  arrested  on  their  first  attempt,  but  dis- 
charged, with  the  exception  of  seven  of  their  principal  men, 
after  one  month's  imprisonment. 

"The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed.  An  unfrequented  heath  in 
Lincolnshire  was  the  place  of  secret  meeting.  As  if  it  had  been  a  crime 
to  escape  from  persecution,  the  embarkation  was  to  be  made  under  the 
shelter  of  darkness.  After  having  encountered  a  night  storm,  just  is  s 
boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  their  ship,  a  company  of  horse> 
men  appeared  in  pursuit,  and  seized  on  the  helpless  women  and  children, 

*  Howell,  the  writer  of  the  "  Epistohe  Ho-Eliantc." 
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who  bad  not  yet  adventared  on  the  surf.  '  Pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy 
case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what  weeping  and  crying  on  every 
side/  But  when  they  were  apprehended,  it  seemed  impossible  to  punish 
and  imprison  wives  and  children  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  would 
go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers.  They  could  not  be  sent  home,  for 
'  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to ;'  so  that,  at  last,  the  magistrates  were '  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they,  poor 
souls,  endured  misery  enough.'  Such  was  the  flight  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the  land  of  their  fathers." — Page  326. 

Prom  Amsterdam  the  pilgrims  soon  removed  to  Leyden^ 
where  they  continued  to  live  in  tranquillity  for  about  eleven 
years.  But  they  were  not  content  with  their  position  in  Hol- 
land^ and  seem  to  have  been  urged  by  a  constant  desire  to 
change  their  condition.  This  restless  feeling  may  possibly 
have  arisen  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  ability  to  fulfil 
more  important  destinies.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  New  World.  Won- 
derful stories  of  the  early  voyages  were  the  most  common 
topic  of  the  day.  The  present  occupations  of  the  exiles  were 
irksome  to  them ;  in  England  their  habits  had  been  those  of 
husbandry^  in  Holland  they  were  compelled  to  work  for  their 
subsistence  at  mechanical  trades.  They  could  not  familiarize 
themselves  wdth  the  language  or  the  manners  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  the  great  numbers  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  mariners  at 
that  time  wandering  about  the  countiy  alarmed  them  for  the 
morals  of  their  children.  The  climate  was  unfavourable  to 
their  health;  and  added  to  all  these  considerations^  it  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  prospect 
of  improving  their  condition^  and  excited  by  the  honourable 
ambition  of  becoming  the  founders  of  a  state.  , 

Tedious  negotiations^  in  the  course  of  which  they  encoun- 
tered much  difficulty,  and  which  eventually  led  to  nothing, 
were  now  entered  upon  in  various  quarters, — with  the  En- 
glish Government,  with  the  Virginian  Company,  and  with  cer- 
tam  merchants  of  London.  To  the  latter  they  proposed  to 
mortgage  the  labour  of  the  intended  colony  for  seven  years 
as  security  for  the  advance  of  the  fimds  required  for  the  emi- 
gration. The  terms  of  the  bargain  were  deemed  exceedingly 
severe ;  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights,  nor  with  the 
^'  soul-Uberty '^  which  they  prized  above  all  earthly  goods,  and 
they  did  not  shrink  from  the  engagement.    At  length  they 
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began  to  make  ready  for  their  departure ;  and  having  held  a 
solemn  fast,  and  prayed  that  God  would  show  them  ^' a  right 
*^  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance,^ 
they  set  out  from  Leyden  to  Delft-Haven,  "  The  pilgrims 
^'  were  accompanied  by  most  of  the  brethren  firom  Leyden  to 
^^  Delft-Haven,  where  the  night  was  passed  ^  in  firiendly  and 
'^  Christian  converse/  As  the  morning  dawned,  Robinson, 
'^  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  seaside,  gave  to  their  embarka- 
*^  tion  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  rite/^  They  proceeded  firom 
Delft  to  Southampton ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  May- 
flower and  the  Speedwell^  freighted  with  the  first  colony  for 
New  England,  set  sail  for  America.  The  emigrants  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including  women  and 
children.  Their  object  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  after  having  encountered  all  the  disasters 
of  the  ocean,  aggravated  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of 
their  captain,  which  compelled  them  to  return  and  leave  one 
of  their  vessels  in  England,  the  passengers  in  the  May-flower 
were  compelled  to  land  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England. 
They  arrived  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  approach 
of  the  severe  winter  of  North  America  taught  them  that  they 
must  lose  no  time  in  selecting  the  site  of  their  ftiture  planta- 
tion. Their  shaUop  required  repair,  and  seventeen  days  were 
expended  in  putting  it  in  order.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  a  smaU  party  set  out  on  an  exploring  voyage: 
'^  The  cold  was  severe,  the  spray  of  the  sea  iroze  as  it  fell 
^^  upon  them,  and  made  their  clothes  like  coats  of  iron."  An 
attack,  which  they  succeeded,  however,  in  repelling,  was  made 
upon  them  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  nearly  lost  in 
a  storm,  and  their  rudder,  mast  and  sails  were  carried  away. 
Compelled  to  trust  to  Providence  for  their  protection,  they 
were  floated  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  rain^  and  the  fiiiy 
of  the  winds,  into  a  sound,  where,  disregarding  the  danger  of 
an  attack  firom  the  natives,  they  lighted  fires  and  resolved  to 
pass  the  night. 

**  Morning,  as  it  dawned^  showed  the  place  to  be  a  small  island  within 
the  entrance  of  a  harbour.  The  day  was  required  for  rest  and  prepara- 
tions. Time  was  precious ;  the  season  advancing ;  their  companions  were 
left  in  suspense.  The  next  day  was  the  '  Christian  Sabbath.'  Nothing 
marks  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims  more  folly  than  that  they  kept  it  n- 
credly,  though  every  consideration  demanded  haste.''— Page  337* 
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On  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  the  exploring 
party  of  the  fathers  landed  upon  a  rock  at  the  spot  where  the 
town  of  Plymouth  now  stands.  That  rock  is  pointed  out 
Tv-ith  pride  to  the  traveller  by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
and  fragments  of  it  are  piously  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
American  citizens. 

•'  This  rock,"  M.  de  Tocqueville  beautifully  observes,  "  is  become  an 
objecrt  of  veueration  in  the  United  States.  I  bave  seen  bits  of  it  carefully 
preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  show 
that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  Here  is  a 
stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone 
becomes  famous ;  it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared 
as  a  relic :  and  what  is  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand  palaces }" 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  account  of  the 
fearful  perils  and  privations  through  which  the  first  settlers 
were  doomed  to  pass,  as  also  for  the  narrative  of  the  general 
progress  of  colonization  in  the  states  of  New  England^ ; 
all  the  new  colonies  were  exposed,  in  nearly  an  equal  degree,  to 
trials  and  sufferings,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  religious  freedom,  and  of  that  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
terms  the  "  epidemic  of  the  country,"  democracy  in  their  poli- 
tical institutions.  Population  increased  but  slowly  at  first ;  in 
Massachusetts  the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  in  the  ten  years  afler  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims. 
But  purity  of  religion  and  civil  liberty  were  the  objects  near- 
est to  the  hearts  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  growth  of  free 
institutions  was  instantaneously  rapid.  Massachusetts,  ori- 
ginally a  trading  corporation,  had  become  a  complete  re- 
presentative democracy,  exactly  fifteen  years  after  Uie  same 
change  had  taken  place  in  Virginia. 

••  Through  scenes  of  gloom  and  misery,  the  pilgrims  showed  the  way 
to  an  asylum  for  those  who  would  go  to  the  wilderness  for  the  purity  of 
religion  or  the  liberty  of  conscience.  They  set  the  example  of  colonizing 
New  England,  and  formed  the  mould  for  the  civil  and  religious  character 
of  its  institutions.  Enduring  every  hardship  themselves,  they  were  the 
aenranta  of  posterity,  the  benefactors  of  succeeding  generations.  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  many  pages  are  devoted  to  commemorate  the  heroes 
who  have  besieged  cities,  subdued  provinces,  or  overthrown  empires.  In 
the  eye  of  reason  and  of  truth,  a  colony  is  a  better  offering  than  a  victory ; 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  rather  cherish  the  memory  of 


*  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  these  events  is  very  aiiiiuated  and  striking. 
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those  who  founded  a  state  ou  the  basis  of  democratic  liberty ;  the  fatber» 
of  the  country ;  the  men  who,  as  they  first  trod  the  soil  of  the  New 
World,  scattered  the  seminal  principles  of  republican  freedom  and  natioDal 
independence.  They  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  thought  of  their  extend- 
ing influence,  and  the  fame  which  their  grateful  successors  would  award 
to  their  virtues.  '  Out  of  small  beginnings/  said  Bradford^ '  great  thing» 
have  been  produced ;  and  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so 
the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  yea  in  some  sort  to  our  whole 
nation/  '  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  yon/  such  was  the  consolation  offiered 
from  England  to  the  pilgrims  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  sufferings, 
'  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break 
the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  9haU  be  yourg  to  the  world's  end,' " — Page  350. 

Laud  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  penecu- 
tion  of  the  Puritans  in  England  was  raging  with  unexampled 
fury :  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

"  They  were  enforced  by  heaps  to  desert  their  native  country.  Nothing 
but  the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide  and 
shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops."  '*  They  were  provoked  to 
the  indiscretion  of  a  complaint  and  then  involved  in  a  persecution.  Iliey 
were  imprisoned  and  scourged ;  their  noses  were  slit ;  their  ears  were 
cut  off;  their  cheeks  were  marked  with  a  red-hot  brand*.     But  the  lash, 

*  The  trial  and  punishment  of  Prynne  for  the  publication  of  his  '  HistriomBitix,' 
funiliar  as  the  story  is  to  the  readers  of  history,  can  scarcely  be  too  otoi  re- 
peated. He  was  tried  by  the  Star  Chamber.  The  information  set  forth,  that 
though  the  author  '*  knew  that  the  queen  and  the  lords  of  the  cooncQ  were  fr^ 
"  quently  present  at  those  diversionsi  (plays,)  yet  he  had  railed  against  tbeai 
*'  and  several  others,  as  may-poles,  Christmas  keeping,  &c.  &c."  '*  That  he  had 
"  aspersed  the  queen  and  commended  factious  persons,  which  things  are  of  danier- 
**  ons  consequence  to  the  realm  and  state."  Prynne's  counsel  pleaded  that  be  had 
"  handled  the  argument  of  stage-plays  in  a  learned  manner,  without  designing  to 
''  reflect  on  his  superiors."  Aner  a  long  trial  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  to  be  expelled  the  bar,  and  to  be  for  evff 
incapable  of  practising;  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  sAd  tobe 
degnded  at  Oxford ;  to  stand  in  the  pilloiy  at  Westminster  and  at  Cheapnde,  and 
to  lose  one  of  lus  ears  in  each  place ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000iL  and  to  soflGer  peipetoil 
imprisonment. 

Rushworth  nyes  passages  of  a  remarkable  speech  (voL  iL  part  iL  pp.  83M40.) 
spoken  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  on  this  occasion.  "  Mr.  Prynne,"  said  the  Eari, "  I 
"  declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  oonunoo 
**  wealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  in  a  word,  owiiiiiiii  mnhnam  wtfmmmm* 
"  I  shall  fine  him  10,000Z,  which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  be  de- 
"  serves.  I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty  no  more  than  a  plagued  man  or  a  m«l  do|, 
**  who  though  h^  can't  bite  will  foam :  he  is  so  far  from  bdng  a  social  sooldiathea 
"  not  a  rational  souL  He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of  prey,  as  wohei 
'*  and  tigers  like  himself;  therefore  I  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisoiiBMBt; 
'*  and  for  corporal  punishment  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the  forehead,  slit  is 
'*  the  nose  and  have  his  ears  chopped  off."  The  opinion  of  this  benevolent  Sari 
was  not  exactly  followed  in  the  sentence ;  the  branding  on  the  forehead  and  the 
slittfaig  of  the  nose  appear  to  have  been  somehow  omitted  ;—«ad  yet  thoe  wsi  so 
want  of  precedent  to  support  Lord  Dorset's  views. 

Dr.  Alexander  Ldghton,  among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  Star  Chamber,  on 
the  4th  June,  1630,  for  writing  a  book,  called  **  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliaiaent,  or 
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and  the  shears,  and  the  glowing  iron  could  not  destroy  principles  which 
were  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  which  danger  made  it  glorious  to  profess. 
The  injured  party  even  learned  to  despise  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors. 
The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  again  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Star 
Chamber ;  came  back  with  undiminished  resolution  to  the  place  of  their 
honourable  infamy,  and  manfully  presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be 
grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's  knife." 

Wh3e  such  was  the  condition  of  the  brethren  in  England, 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
thinking  the  enforcement  of  religious  unity  among  themselves 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country. 
They  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack  from  the  hierarchy 
of  England,  and  a  state  of  morbid  irritability  had  succeeded 
to  their  long  course  of  suffering.  The  fear  of  violence  firom 
without  prevented  them  from  witnessing  with  patience  the 
progress  of  free  discussion  at  home.  Their  only  chance  of 
safety  appeared  to  depend  upon  internal  union ;  and  had  they 
been  content,  under  existing  difficulties,  with  merely  refusing 
admission  to  those  who  were  not  cordially  attached  to  their 
party,  it  would  not  be  denied  that  there  might  have  been 
some  truth  and  force  in  their  reasoning.  But  the  attack  they 
so  much  dreaded  never  came.  Charles  and  his  bishops  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  crimes  and  the  troubles  of  their 

**  Zion's  Plea  against  Prelacy."  It  had  been  printed  in  Holland  and  was  distri- 
buted for  the  use  of  Members  of  Parliament  only.  The  tmimtnioiw  sentence  of  the 
court  upon  Leighton  was,  confinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  life ;  a  fine  of 
lOfOOOt ;  that  he  be  degraded  from  the  ministry  by  the  '*  High  Commission  Court/' 
and  then  bron^t  to  the  pillory  at  Westminster  while  the  court  was  sitting  and  be 
whipped ; ''  alter  whipping  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  to  have 
"  one  of  his  ears  cat  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with 
''  a  double  S.  S.  fir  a  aower  qftediiion :  that  then  he  should  be  carried  back  to 
"  prison,  and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a  second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  there 
"  likewise  whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose  sHt,  and  his  other  ear  cut 
**  off,  and  then  be  shut  up  in  dose  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life."  Neale 
(from  whose  History  of  the  Puritans  the  above  is  taken)  informs  us  that  the  Arch- 
bishop pulled  off  his  cap  while  this  sentence  was  being  pronounced  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  it.  On  Friday,  6th  November,  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  the  cul- 
prit, and  Laud  thought  the  particulars  deserving  of  being  minutely  recorded  in 
his  diary:  **  He  was  severely  whipped  before  he  was  sent  to  the  pillory.  2.  Being 
"  set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  (tf  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One  side  of  his  nose  slit. 
**  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the  letters  S.  S.  On  that 
"  day  seven-night,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face  being  not  yet 
"  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder 
"  of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other 
"  side  of  liis  nose,  and  branding  the  other  cheek."  He  was  then  brought  back  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement  for  ten  years,  until  he  was  released 
by  the  Long  Parliament. 
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government  at  home  to  think  of  turning  their  vindictive  zeal 
against  the  American  fugitives,  and  the  Massachusetts  fothen 
want  even  that  imperfect  excuse  for  the  acts  of  unjustifiable 
aggression  committed  against  those  who  differed  from  their 
own  pecidiar  opinions. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  people  of  New  En- 
gland were  to  receive  instruction  firom^^one  of  those  dear  minds 
^'  which  sometimes  bless  the  world  by  their  power  of  receiving 
^'  moral  truth  in  its  purest  light,  and  of  reducing  the  first  cfm- 
^  elusions  of  their  principles  to  a  happy  and  consistent  prat- 
^^  tice/^  This  person  was  Roger  Williams,  ^  a  young  mini- 
^^  ster,  godly  and  zealous,  having  precious  gifts  ;'*  he  wa» 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  landed  in  the  New  World, 
but  his  mind  had  already  matured  the  doctrine  from  which 
he  derives  an  immortality  of  fame ;  that  doctrine  of  perfect 
equality,  the  application  of  which  has  given  religious  peace  to 
the  American  continent. 

"  He  was  a  Puritan  and  a  fugitive  from  Euglish  persecution  ;  but  his 
wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding;  in  the  capacious 
recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  revolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  arrived  at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole  effectual 
remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  proposition  of  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  bot 
never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedoo 
of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire  reformation 
of  theological  jurisprudence ;  it  would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the 
crime  of  non-conformity ;  would  quench  the  fires  that  persecution  bad  so 
long  kept  burning;  would  repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  oo 
public  worship  ;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion ;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of 
religious  faith ;  and  never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil  govemmeot  to 
be  enlisted  against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman  or  the  altar  of  the  Tire- 
worshiper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue  or  the  Roman  cathedral." 
•  •  •  «  In  the  unwavering  assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed  his 
position ;  the  sanctity  of  conscience  was  the  great  tenet  which,  with  aU  Uf 
consequences,  he  defended  as  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  England;  and  in 
his  extreme  old  age  it  was  the  last  pulsation  of  his  heart." — Pages  396— 9> 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Boston  these  were  far  from  being 
the  principles  of  the  New  England  Churches.  They  had  not 
renoimced  the  use  of  force  to  compel  unity  of  religion.  Con- 
siderable commotion  was  excited  in  the  colony  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  a  teacher  by  one  of  the 
congregations^  and  he  soon  became  an   object  of  jcalou^' 
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to  the  government.  Distinguished  no  less  by  the  principles 
which  he  promulgated  than  by  the  courageous  ability  with 
which  they  were  avowed  and  maintained^  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  collision  with  the  clergy  and  the  state.  Frequently 
opposed  to  their  discipline,  and  determined  not  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  ordinances,  he  was  forced  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  the  authorities.  Vanquished  by  his  logic 
and  irritated  by  the  calm  intrepidity  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  principles,  the  rulers  threatened  to  overcome  the 
philosopher  by  persecution.  But  they  had  mistaken  their 
man :  fortunately  the  spirit  which  had  driven  WilUams 
forth  an  exile  and  fugitive  was  no  sectarian  spirit ;  he  would 
hold  no  communion  with  intolerance ;  he  had  left  England 
for  conscience  sake,  and  he  was  prepared  at  all  hazards  re- 
solutely to  stand  by  her  rights.  At  a  later  period  of  his  Ufe 
he  confirmed  the  early  views  from  which  he  had  never  swerved 
for  a  moment ;  ^*  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  soul-oppression,'* 
said  he,  ^*  as  it  will  prove  an  act  of  mercy  and  righteousness 
"  to  the  enslaved  nation,  so  it  is  of  binding  force  to  engage 
"  the  whole  and  every  interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the 
"  common  liberty  and  peace.^' 

The  magistrates  could  not  brook  the  independence  of 
Williams,  and  they  were  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  besides  at 
the  course  matters  were  taking  in  England :  '^  members  of 
^  the  general  court  received  intelligence  of  some  episcopal 
"  and  malignant  practices  against  the  country .'*  They  re- 
solved on  consolidating  their  institutions,  and  prepared  for 
resistance  by  enforcing  unity  of  profession  among  themselves. 
An  oath  was  appointed  to  be  taken,  by  which  every  fireeman 
plighted  his  allegiance,  not  to  King  Charles,  but  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  Williams  resisted.  When  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  to  be  sworn  he  denied  their  right  of  compulsory 
imposition,  and  his  influence  was  such  that  the  government 
was  forced  to  give  way.  While  matters  were  in  this  condition 
at  Boston,  the  church  at  Salem,  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
Williams,  re-elected  him  for  their  teacher,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  established  sect  of  pu- 
ritanism  began  to  display  itself. 

"  The  ministers  got  together  and  declared  any  one  worthy  of  banish- 
ment who  should  obstinately  assert  that  *  the  civil  magistrate  might  nofc 
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intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church  firom  apostasy  and  heresy  ;*  the  magi- 
strates delayed  action  only  that  a  committee  of  divines  might  have  time 
to  repair  to  Salem  and  deal  v^ith  him  and  v^ith  the  church  in  a  church- 
V7ay.  Meantime  the  people  of  Salem  were  blamed  for  their  choice  of  a 
religious  guide,  and  a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a  claim  was  with- 
held from  them  as  a  punishment. 

**  The  breach  v^as  therefore  widened.  To  the  ministers  Williams  frankly 
and  temperately  explained  his  doctrines ;  and  he  was  armed  at  all  poinU 
for  their  defence.  As  his  townsmen  had  lost  their  lands  in  consequence 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  it  would  have  been  cowardice  on  his  part  to 
have  abandoned  them ;  and  the  instinct  of  liberty  led  him  again  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  proper  remedy.  In  conjunction  with  the  Church  he  wrote 
'  letters  of  admonition  unto  all  the  churches  whereof  any  of  the  magistnitcs 
were  members,  that  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates  of  their  injus- 
tice.' The  church  members  alone  were  freemen ;  Williams,  in  modem 
language,  appealed  to  the  people,  and  invited  them  to  instruct  their  re- 
presentatives to  do  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Salem. 

«  This  last  act  seemed  flagrant  treason ;  and  at  the  next  general  conit 
Salem  was  disfranchised  till  an  ample  apology  for  the  letter  should  be 
made.  The  town  acquiesced  in  its  wrongs  and  submitted ;  not  an  indi- 
vidual remained  willing  to  justify  the  letter  of  remonstrance ;  the  church 
of  Williams  would  not  avow  his  great  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  consci- 
ence ;  eoen  hit  wtfe^  under  a  delusive  idea  of  duty,  woBfor  a  mommi  M/h- 
enced  to  ditturb  the  tranquUUtif  of  his  home  by  her  reproaeheB,  WDlianis 
was  left  alone,  absolutely  alone." — Pages  405—^. 

Thus  assailed  by  aU  the  power  of  the  state,  deserted  by  the 
people  for  whose  liberties  he  was  struggling,  and  threatened 
with  the  rupture  of  the  tenderest  domestic  ties,  the  principles 
of  Williams  remained  unsubdued. 

'•  When  summoned  to  appear  before  the  general  court,  he  avowed  hia 
convictions  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  state, '  maintained 
the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds,'  and  declared  himself  '  ready  to  be 
bound  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New-England,'  rather  than  re- 
nounce the  opinions  which  had  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  the  clearness  of 
light."— Page  406. 

Continuing  under  the  influence  of  the  bad  spirit  which  had 
hitherto  dictated  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  WiUiamSi 
the  members  of  the  general  court  pronounced  against  him  the 
sentence  of  banishment. 

"  Winter  was  at  hand ;  Williams  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
remain  till  spring,  intending  then  to  begin  a  plantation  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  But  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Salem  revived  and  could  not  be 
restrained ;  they  thronged  to  his  house  to  hear  him  whom  they  were  so 
soon  to  lose  for  ever ;  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  could  not  safely  be 
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allowed  to  found  a  new  state  in  the  vicinity ;  the  people  were  '  many  of 
them  much  taken  with  the  apprehension  of  his  godliness ; '  there  was 
evident  danger  that  his  opinions  were  contagious ;  that  the  infection  would 
spread  very  widely.  //  waa  therefore  reached  to  remove  him  to  England  in 
a  akip  that  waajuat  ready  to  aail.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  sent  to  him 
to  come  to  Boston  and  embark.  For  the  first  time  he  declined  the  sum- 
mons of  the  court.  A  pinnace  was  sent  for  him ;  the  officers  repaired  to 
his  house ;  he  was  no  longer  there.  Three  days  before  he  had  left  Salem, 
in  winter  snow  and  inclement  weather,  of  which  he  remembered  the  se- 
verity even  in  his  late  old  age.  '  For  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tossed 
in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean/  Often  in 
the  stormy  night  he  had  neither  fire,  nor  food,  nor  company ;  often  he 
wandered  without  a  guide,  and  had  no  house  but  a  hollow  tree.  But  he 
was  not  without  friends.  The  same  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  had  led  him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  conscience,  had  made 
him  also  the  champion  of  the  Indians.  He  had  already  been  zealous  to 
acquire  their  language*  and  knew  it  so  well  that  he  could  debate  with 
them  in  their  own  dialect.  During  his  residence  at  Plymouth  he  had  often 
been  the  guest  of  the  neighbouring  sachems ;  and  now  when  he  came  in 
winter  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief  of  Pokanoket,  he  was  welcomed  by  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  '  the  barbarous  heart  of  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  loved  him  as  his  son  to  the  last  gasp.'  '  The  ravens,'  he  relates 
with  gratitude,  'fed  me  in  the  wilderness.'  And  in  requital  for  their  ho- 
spitality he  was  ever  through  his  long  life  their  friend  and  benefactor ;  the 
apostle  of  Christianity  to  them  without  hire,  without  weariness  and  with- 
out impatience  at  their  idolatry ;  the  guardian  of  their  rights ;  the  pacifi- 
cator when  their  rude  passions  were  inflamed ;  and  their  unflinching  ad- 
vocate and  protector  whenever  Europeans  attempted  an  invasion  of  their 
rights."— Page  4H. 

Wniiams  first  began  to  build  at  a  place  called  Seekonk ; 
but  he  found  that  this  was  \vithin  the  Plymouth  patent^  and 
he  removed  into  an  unappropriated  part  of  the  country. 

"  It  was  in  June  that  the  lawgiver  of  Rhode  Island  with  five  compa- 
nions embarked  on  the  stream ;  a  frail  Indian  canoe  contained  the  founder 
of  an  independent  state  and  its  earliest  citizens.  Tradition  has  marked 
the  spring  near  which  they  landed ;  it  is  the  parent  spot,  the  first  inha- 
bited nook  of  Rhode  Island.  To  express  his  unbroken  confidence  in  the 
mercies  of  God  he  called  the  place  Peotidbncb.  '  I  desired,'  said  he, 
'it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience.' "  •  •  • 
"The  land  which  was  now  occupied  by  Williams  was  within  the  territory 
of  the  Narragansett  Indians ;  it  was  not  long  before  an  Indian  deed  from 
Canonicns  and  Miantonomah  made  him  the  ondisputed  possessor  of  an 
extensive  domain.  Nothing  displays  more  clearly  the  character  of  Roger 
Williams  than  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  acquisition  of  territory.  The 
soil  he  could  claim  as '  his  own,  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back  / 
and  he  '  reserved  to  himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  one  tittle  of  political 
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power,  more  than  he  granted  to  servants  and  strangers/  '  He  gave  away 
his  lands  and  other  estate  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  be 
gave  away  all.'  He  chose  to  found  a  commonwealth  in  the  unmiiedfonnt 
of  a  pure  democracy,  where  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern  die 
state.  Yet '  only  in  civil  things.'  God  alone  was  respected  as  the  raler 
of  conscience.  To  their  more  aristocratic  neighbours  it  seemed  as  if  theee 
fugitives  '  would  have  no  magistrates/  for  everything  was  as  yet  decided 
in  convention  of  the  people.  This  first  system  has  had  its  influence  on 
the  whole  political  history  of  Rhode  Island;  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not 
even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  has  the  magistracy  so  little 
power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people  so  much.  The  annals  of  Rhode 
Island,  if  vmtten  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  would  exhibit  the  forms  of 
society  under  a  peculiar  aspect ;  had  the  territory  of  the  state  corresponded 
to  the  importance  and  singularity  of  the  principles  of  its  early  existence, 
the  world  would  have  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the  phenomenon  of  its 
history." 

We  would  gladly  follow  out  the  story  of  Roger  Williams 
to  its  close^  but  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  the  task. 
There  is  no  more  touching  trait  about  the  character  of  Wil- 
liams than  his  conduct  towards  his  persecutors.  He  was  the 
person  to  inform  them  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  of  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  to  destroy  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
massacre  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants^  and  they  appealed 
to  him  to  use  his  well-earned  influence  with  the  Indians  to 
break  up  the  dangerous  alliance.  To  accomplish  this  task  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death ;  and  the  so- 
litary journey  through  the  villages  of  the  infuriated  Indians, 
by  which  he  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  formidable  conspi- 
racy^ is  recorded  as  the  most  intrepid  and  skilful  achievement 
in  the  whole  Pequod  war.  His  life  was  one  continued  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  principles  he  so  undauntedly  proclaimed 
and  practised^  and  which  he  lived  to  see  completely  triumph- 
ant. He  was  chosen  by  the  colony  to  proceed  to  England  on 
a  mission  to  the  Parliament  to  soUcit  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country  and  a  charter.  His  mission  was  successfiil, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  indebted  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
more  especially  to  the  good  offices  of  the  younger  Vane,  for 
its  existence  as  a  political  state. 

"  A  double  triumph  awaited  Williams  on  his  return  to  New-England; 
he  arrived  at  Boston,  and  letters  from  the  Parliament  ensured  him  a  safe 
reception  from  those  who  had  decreed  his  banishment.  But  what  hoooars 
awaited  the  successful  negotiator  on  his  return  to  the  province  which  he 
had  founded !    As  he  reached  Seekonk  he  found  the  water  covered  with 
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i  fleet  of  canoes ;  all  Providence  had  come  forth  to  welcome  the  return  of 
its  benefactor.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  his  fellow-citbens^  the  group  of 
boats  started  for  the  opposite  shore ;  and  as  they  paddled  across  the  stream, 
Roger  Williams,  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  grateful  fellow- citizens  and 
glowing  with  the  purest  joy» '  was  elevated  and  transported  out  of  him- 
self/ " 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bancroft  to  say  that  he  has  told 
the  story  of  Williams  well;  and  we  believe  that  the  repub- 
lication^  in  a  cheap  form^  of  this  episode  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  England.  We  are  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  example  to  improve  mankind, 
and  we  think  the  example  of  Williams  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Who  can  estimate  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  their  nations  from  the  stories 
of  Wallace  and  of  Tell?  What  they  were  in  the  field,  are 
such  spirits  as  Williams  in  the  sphere  of  their  action, — ^the 
heroes  of  the  moral  world,  glorious  examples  of  the  power  of 
a  single  man,  abiding  righteously  by  the  dictates  of  high  prin- 
ciple, to  redeem  his  fellows  from  the  vices  of  slavery,  bom, 
the  crimes  of  superstition*. 

From  this  time  forward  the  progress  of  the  New-England 
plantations  was  rapid.  The  acts  of  the  exiles,  and  their  for- 
tunes, were  watched  with  intense  interest  in  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  the  stream  of  emigration  began  to  flow  with  so  full 
a  current,  that  in  a  single  year  three  thousand  settlers  were 
added  to  the  colony.  Among  these  was  the  younger  Vane, 
a  statesman  of  the  purest  mind  and  of  spotless  integrity,  the 
object  of  warm  eulogy  from  his  friend  Milton,  a  man  from 
whom  even  the  courtly  Clarendon  has  not  ventured  to  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  high  admiration.  If  Vane,  says  Clarendon, 
*^  were  not  superior  to  Hampden,  he  was  inferior  to  no  other 
'^  man.^^    The  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  settler  was  taken 


*  **  Williams/'  says  Dr.  Robertson  (Hist,  of  America,  book  x.), "  remained  among 
^  them  upwards  of  forty  years  as  the  father  and  guide  of  the  colony  he  had  planted. 
**  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts ;  it  was  niild  and 
*'  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself  to  reject  established  opinions,  he  en- 
"  deavoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  ex- 
"  ercise  of  private  judgement  was  a  natural  and  sacred  right ;  that  the  dvil  magi- 
"  strate  has  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punish- 
"  ment  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  con- 
"  science  and  an  act  of  persecution.  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his 
"  followers ;  and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  ojipression  in  other  settlements,  resorted 
'*  to  a  community  in  which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
"maxim." 
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as  an  indication  that  his  example  would  be  followed  by  many 
others  of  high  rank^  but  attached  to  the  popular  cause ;  and 
so  it  would  have  happened^  according  to  Mr.  Hallam^  but  for 
a  grievous  error  committed  by  the  ministers  of  the  doomed 
and  infatimted  Charles. 

<<  Men/'  says  Mr.  Hallam*,  ''of  higher  rank  than  the  first  colonists, 
and  now  become  hopeless  alike  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  En- 
glandf  men  of  capacious  and  commanding  minda^  formed  to  be  the  legis- 
lators and  generals  of  an  infant  republic;  the  wise  and  cautious  Lord  Say, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Independent  sect ;  the  brave,  open  and  en- 
thusiastic Lord  Brooke ;  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg ;  Hampden,  ashamed  of  a 
country  for  whose  rights  he  had  fought  alone ;  Cromwell,  panting  with 
energies  that  he  could  neither  control  nor  explain*  and  whose  unoonqoer- 
able  fire  was  still  wrapped  in  smoke  to  every  eye  but  that  of  his  kinsman 
Hampden,  were  preparing  to  embark  for  America,  when  Laud,  for  his  own 
and  his  master's  curse,  procured  an  order  of  council  to  stop  their  depart- 
ure. Besides  the  reflections  which  such  an  instance  of  destructive  infa- 
tuation must  produce,  there  are  two  things  not  unworthy  to  be  remarked : 
first,  that  these  chiefs  of  the  Puritan  sect,  far  from  entertaining  those 
schemes  of  overturning  the  government  at  home  that  have  been  impnted 
to  them,  looked  only  in  1638  to  escape  from  imminent  tyranny ;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  views  of  the  archbishop  were  not  so  much  to  render  the 
Church  and  crown  secure  from  the  attempts  of  disaffected  men,  as  to  gra- 
tify a  malignant  humour  by  persecuting  them." 

The  arrival  of  Vane  was  justly  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  his  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  emigration  of 
other  distinguished  persons.  Several  men  of  high  rank^  among 
whom  were  Lord  Say  and  Sele^  and  Lord  Brooke^  began  to 
make  earnest  inquiry  into  the  rising  institutions  of  New  En- 
gland. They  entered  upon  a  negotiation  for  certain  changes 
in  the  system  of  government  calculated  to  make  a  residence 
more  agreeable  to  them^  by  bringing  the  forms  of  the  infant 
democracy  more  into  unison  with  those  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. One  of  their  stipulations  was  for  a  division  of  the 
legislature  into  two  branches^  the  one  to  be  called  ^^  assist- 
**  ants/'  and  the  other  "  representatives.^'  This  proposal  was 
not  unacceptable  to  the  people^  and  was  in  fact  ultimately 
adopted.  But  the  English  aristocrats  went  a  step  further^ 
and  required  the  acknowledgement,  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  of  an  hereditary  right  to  seats  in  the  upper  chamber. 

*  Coustitutional  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79 — 80. 
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i!lven  in  this  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  showed  some  dis- 
position to  conciliate  such  powerful  friends ;  they  offered  them 
the  rank  of  magistrates^  and  would  have  consented  that  the 
appointments  should  have  been  for  life ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  entertain  the  proposal  of  an  hereditary  dignity^ 
80  contrary  was  it  to  their  habits  and  to  the  principles  of 
their  political  education.  The  answer  of  the  fathers  was  given 
in  the  following  decisive  terms : 

"  Where  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  any  noble  or  generons  family  with 
a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it  would  be  a  taking  of  God*8  name 
in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honour 
of  magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.  But  if  God  should 
not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy, 
we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the  common- 
wealth with  ^em,  than  exalt  them  to  honour^  if  we  should  call  them  forth« 
when  God  doth  not,  to  public  authority." 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have  looked  anxiously  for 
the  further  progress  of  this  work,  and  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
second  volume,  if  it  be  not  already  published,  is  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  but  knowing  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  free 
institutions  of  America  is  to  draw  her  citizens  from  the  con  • 
templations  of  learning  to  the  more  active  duties  of  political 
life,  and  having  heard  that  the  friends  of  our  author  were  not 
free  from  apprehension,  lest  he  might  be  driven  by  impulses 
so  natural  to  a  young  man  into  the  abandonment  of  his  histo- 
rical career,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  gratification 
in  finding  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  ambition,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  still  be  found  resist- 
ing all  such  seductions. 

The  land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  has  at  length  produced  an 
historian  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  recording 
their  sufferings  and  virtues.  Those  who  have  learned  to  sneer 
at  the  Puritans  as  mere  fanatics  are  much  mistaken ;  no  men 
can  less  deserve  the  name.  Fanaticism  is  defined  to  be  ^^  such 
^  an  overwhelming  impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  fii- 
^  ture  world  as  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  life.'^  If  we 
try  the  pilgrims  by  this  test,  we  shall  find  that  their  love  of 
education  is  alone  sufficient  to  discharge  them  from  the  accu- 
sation. It  was  one  of  the  earliest  laws  of  New  England  that 
*^  none  of  the  brethren  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their 
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*^  families  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
^^  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  En* 
^^  glish  tongue/^  ^^  To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried 
^*  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers/'  it  was  enacted^  ^^  that  evay 
^  township^  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number 
^^  of  fifty  householders^  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children 
'^  to  write  and  read ;  and  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
^^  number  of  one  hundred  families  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
^^  mar-school^  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
'^  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university/'  In  the  year 
1638  John  Harvard^  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  bay 
of  Massachusetts^  bequeathed  to  the  college  which  now  bean 
his  name  one  half  of  his  estate  and  all  his  library.  To  this  in- 
stitution the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  contributed  voluntaiy 
offerings^  and  it  was  careftdly  fostered  by  the  governments. 
"  Every  child/'  says  Mr.  Bancroft^  ^^  as  it  was  bom  into  the 
^^  worlds  was  lift;ed  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
^^  try^  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  received  as  its  birthright 
^'  a  pledge  of  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind.'' 

Honour  therefore  to  the  memory  of  the  pure  and  good  who 
have  taught^  by  an  imperishable  example^  how  the  Uberties  of 
a  nation  should  be  nurtured  and  secured.  Others  also  will  be 
gratefuUy  remembered  by  posterity,  the  men  of  our  own  time* 
who  have  striven  with  greater  or  less  success  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  American  patriotism  to  the  condition  of  old  Europe. 
It  was  a  good  deed  of  the  English  Whigs  to  open  the  schools 
of  Ireland  to  the  children  of  all  sects.   The  men  of  the  North 
of  Italy  failed  for  a  season ;  but  their  enterprise  was  a  noble 
one,  for  they  began  with  an  attempt  to  re-educate  their  coun- 
trymen.   We  are  confident  that  their  efibrts  will  yet  produce 
good  finits ;  that  cause  cannot  fail  altogether  to  which  Man- 
zoni^  the  illustrious  grandson  of  Beccaria,  has  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  hereditary  genius  and  the  labour  of  an  imma- 
culate life :  the  sufferings  of  Pellico  have  not  been  endured  in 
vain ;  Pellico,  who  expiated  by  ten  years  of  solitaiy  confine- 
ment the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  liberties  of  his  countiy  on 
the  basis  of  morality  and  education. 

"  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  in  road  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain." 
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We  have  taken  in  a  preceding  number  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  Conquest  (so  called)  to  the 
present  time.  It  will  now  be  our  task  to  direct  the  public 
attention  to  the  still  untried  resources  of  that  country, — ^^  a 
'^  field  rich  from  the  fallow  of  centuries  of  neglect.^'  Tlie  pro- 
spect it  presents  is  full  of  interest  and  promise,  and  well  cal* 
culated  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  every  friend  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  trust  that  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  destiny  of  Ireland  is  placed,  deriving  instruc- 
tion from  the  pregnant  history  of  past  misgovemment,  will 
adopt  every  possible  means  to  promote  the  great  work  of  ame- 
lioration now  in  progress,  and  that  her  people,  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  and  avoiding  those  miserable  bicker- 
ings and  intestine  divisions  which  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce so  much  misery,  will  pursue  steadily  and  perseveringly 
the  onward  path  of  national  improvement. 

As  the  evils  of  Ireland  are  many,  so  must  be  their  reme- 
dies. It  is  our  intention  to  discuss  some  of  the  principal  re- 
inedial  measures  in  detail. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  involves  the  most  important  ex- 
periment that  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  social  condition  of 
that  country.  It  has  been  entered  upon,  we  fireely  admit,  in 
the  most  beneficent  spirit  by  all  parties,  but  its  operation  and 
i^esults  form  a  very  difierent  question,  and  one,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  deepest  and  widest  interest. 

Ireland  has  been  said  to  be  a  land  of  anomalies  and  con- 
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tradictions ;  and  certainly  a  greater  contrast  could  not  easily 
be  found  than  that  which  is  exhibited  between  her  natural 
advantages  and  the  destitution  of  her  people*  On  the  one 
hand  is  a  soil  producing  an  abundance  of  almost  everything 
that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation^  and  on  the  other,  a 
population  by  whose  labour  that  abundance  is  produced  sub- 
sisting on  the  lowest  quality  of  food  by  which  human  life  can 
be  sustained.  Here  we  find  a  great  portion  of  land  wanting 
labour,  and  there  a  great  portion  of  labour  wanting  employ- 
ment ;  the  export  of  food  increasing  with  the  increase  of  de- 
stitution ;  towns  formerly  insignificant  now  rising  into  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  capital  accumulating^  and  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  becoming  more  impoverished ;  in  a 
word,  the  country  advancing  and  the  people  retrograding*. 

The  character  of  the  Irish  peasant  exhibits  peculiarities  not 
less  paradoxical.  He  is  easily  excited  and  easily  depressed; 
laborious  without  being  industrious ;  ardent  without  bdng 
persevering;  active  yet  indolent;  instinctively  shrewd  yet 
habitually  indiscreet ;  good-natured  yet  quarrelsome;  in  pro- 
fessions far  outstripping  his  performance  and  yet  without 
bad  faith ;  with  Uttle  knowledge  and  much  acuteness ;  he  is 
proverbially  generous,  improvident  and  brave.  It  is  the  axe 
of  the  Irish  backwoodsman  that  has  opened  so  many  fertile 
districts  of  America  to  the  ploughshare ;  amid  the  laborious 
inhabitants  of  busy  England  the  work  requiring  the  greatest 
exertion  of  human  labour,  and  the  largest  amount  of  physical 
endurance,  falls  to  his  share ;  wherever  enterprise  has  pene- 
trated, there  he  is  to  be  found  foremost  in  the  work  of  toil 
or  in  the  path  of  danger;  it  is  only  at  home  that  he  is  inert; 
the  land  of  his  birth  dooms  him  to  destitution  or  exile  If 


*  The  export  trade  of  Ireland  to  Liverpool  alone,  amounted 

in  1831  to   4,497,7082. 

in  1832  to    4,581,3131 

in  1833  to    7,456,6021 

See  Debate  on  Rqteai  qfthe  Umom,  18S4. 
In  1831  there  were  in  Great  Britain  1,055,982  agricultural  labouren ;  in  Inhad 
there  were  1,131,715  agricultural  labouren ;  although  the  cultiTated  land  in  Gicat 
Britain  amounts  to  34,254,000  acres,  and  that  of  Irdand  only  to  14,603,000  aero. 
It  appears  there  are  3,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland,  equal  to  5,000,000  of 
En^h  acres,  which  are  considered  to  be  aimo9t  aB  redaimable, — Third Btfert  rf 
Poor  Law  CommiuUmert, 

t  Sir  William  Temple  describes  Holland  as  a  country  where  profit  is  more  ia  re- 
quest than  pleasure,  where  there  is  more  sense  than  wit,  more  good  nature  thsa 
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In  the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  we 
think  we  shall  discover  the  primary  cause  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  these  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland  and  the  habits  of  her  people  are  to  be  mainly  traced*. 
We  are  told  by  one  class  of  persons  that  the  evils  of  Ireland 
result  from  illicit  distillation;  by  another,  from  redundant 
population ;  by  a  third,  irom  the  political  and  reUgious  dis- 
sensions which  exist  amongst  the  people.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed have  been  equally  various :  public  works, — emigration, 
— ^reclaiming  waste  lands, — and  the  great  experiment  of  a  poor 
law. 

England  has  given  the  model  for  the  form,  and  has  af- 
forded ample  experience  of  the  eifects  of  a  poor  law.  The 
first  Act  of  ParUament  which  makes  a  provision  for  the 
English  poor  is  12  Richard  II.,  passed  in  1388 ;  and  this,  in 
conformity  with  the  original  allocation  of  tithes,  enacts,  "  that 
''  a  convenient  sum  shall  be  paid  and  distributed  yearly  out  of 
,^  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  several  chiu'ches,  by  those  who 
^  shall  have  the  said  churches  in  proper  use  and  by  their  suc- 
**  cessors,  to  the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of  their  living  and 
**  sustenance  for  ever/'  By  the  15  th  of  the  same  king,  and 
the  4th  Henry  IV.  c.  12,  impropriators  were  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute a  yearly  sum  to  the  poor  parishioners,  and  to  keep 
hospitalily.  These  enactments,  and  the  eleemosynary  spirit 
inculcated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  increased  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  remedy.  The  alms  of  monasteries  were 
freely  given  *^  for  the  love  of  God,''  rather  than  in  obedience 
to  the  statute,  to  all  persons  who  claimed  them,  and  they 
were  not  distributed  in  any  "well-adjusted  proportion  to  the 
real  wants  of  poverty.    The  sturdy  mendicant  received  his 


good  humour,  where  difference  in  religion  produces  none  in  affection,  where  they 
ailgoe  without  inger,  differ  without  enmity,  agree  without  confederacy,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  found  more  persons  to  esteem  than  love.  Ireland  presents  the  re- 
verse  of  this  picture  to  the  minutest  trait 

*  *'  The  circumstances  under  which  the  soil  is  cultivated,  are  of  such  moment  as 
"  ahnost  wholly  to  determine  the  position  of  a  country  in  the  scale  of  civilization." 
—Enaif  on  Diatribuiian  qf  Wealth, 

**  The  secret  agencies  which  operate  on  landlord  and  tenant  being  of  the  most 
"  extensive  influence,  and  based  on  the  wants  of  mankind,  are  everywhere  an  es- 
**  tential  element  of  national  prosperity  if  well  ordered,  and  of  natio&al  degradation 
'*  if  otherwise.  It  is  a  partnerslup  of  a  peculiar  nature,  framed  for  mutual  benefit, 
**  where  the  power  of  doing  good  is  incident  peculiarly  to  one  party,  and  the  power 
"  of  doing  evil  to  both.'' — Bieheno*a  Remarkt  on  Eoidetux,  p.  1. 
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share  of  relief  with  the  same  fiunlity  as  the  hdpless  poor,  and 
a  class  of  ^  strong  beggars,  persons  whole  and  mighty  in 
^  body/'  as  they  are  described  in  the  qoaint  language  of  the 
statutes,  ^who  as  long  as  they  might  Hve  by  be^;iiig  did 
^  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to  idleness  and  vice," 
infested  the  country.  By  the  statute  of  the  19th  Heniy  VII. 
provision  vnis  made  that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  to 
abide  in  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  those 
wherein  they  had  dwelt  for  three  years.  This  provision  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  parish  settlements. 

The  object  of  these  enactments  was,  not  to  prohibit  beg- 
ging, but  to  restrain  vagrancy.  The  22nd  Henry  VIII., 
c.  12,  (1531,)  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  assign  to 
the  impotent  poor  the  limits  within  which  they  were  to  b^, 
and  provided  penalties  for  those  that  should  be  found  b^ 
ging  beyond  those  limits ;  at  the  same  time  the  people  were 
exhorted  ^to  be  Uberal,  and  bountifully  to  extend  their  good 
^  and  charitable  alms  towards  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the 
^'  poor,  decrepit,  indigent,  and  needy  people.^'  Even  at  that 
early  period  the  great  equitable  principle  was  maintained  in- 
violate, that  mendicancy  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  until  a 
certain  relief  could  be  offered  to  the  poor ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  severe  statute  of  Henry  VIII.*,  which  provides 
that  a  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  for  the  first  timet;  his 
right  ear  cropped  for  the  second ;  and  if  he  again  ofiend,  to 
be  sent  to  the  next  quarter-sessions,  and  there  indicted  for 
^^  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness,  and  if  convicted,  to  suf- 
^'  fer  execution  of  death  as  a  felon,''  was  accompanied  by  > 
clause  requiring  the  head  officers  of  every  parish  to  receive 
the  voluntary  alms  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the 
impotent,  and  the  setting  to  work  of  the  able-bodied  poor ; 
and  it  further  provides  '^  that  any  parish  making  de&ult,  and 
**  allo^ving  vagrancy,  shall  forfeit  20».  per  month." 

The  extreme  rigour  of  this  enactment  rendered  its  penal 
provisions  altogether  nugatory,  and  it  was  therefore  modi- 
fied by  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  3,  which  enacted  that  an 

*  27  Henry  VIIL,  c.  25. 

t  Whipping  was  an  ordinary  penalty  for  vagrancy  during  this  and  aerenl  foe- 
ceeding  reigns.  It  is  in  allusion  to  it  that  Shakespeare,  in  Edgar's  speech  (Letr, 
act  3,  scene  4,)  describes  "  Poor  Tom !  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tythingi  tnd 
"  stocked,  punished  and  imprisoned." 
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able-bodied  poor  person  who  did  not  apply  himself  to  some 
honest  laboor,  or  offer  to  serve^  even  for  meat  and  diink^  if 
nothing  more  was  to  be  obtained^  should  be  taken  for  a  vaga- 
bond^ branded  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letter  V,  and  ad« 
judged  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  one  who  should  demand 
him ;  if  he  ran  away^  he  was  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  S^ 
and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life ;  and  if  he  again  ran  away^  he  was 
to  be  punished  with  death. 

By  the  suppression  of  monasteries^  multitudes  of  paupers 
were  deprived  of  a  source  of  support  which  they  regarded  as 
their  patrimony^  and  the  mass  of  destitution  was  fearfully  in- 
creased*. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  a  vain  attempt  was  made 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  poor  back  upon  the 
confiscated  church  revenues.  By  the  1st  of  that  king  (c.  14^) 
it  was  enacted,  ^'  that  the  revenues  of  church  lands  should  be 
^'  applied  to  goodly  purposes,  such  as  the  building  and  support 
^^  of  granmiar  schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  income  of  the 
^  universities,  and  the  better  provision  of  the  helpless  poor P 

These  provisions  were  not,  however,  enforced  against  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  church  property  had  fallen, 
and  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  shifted  on  the 
incomes  of  the  laity.  The  process  by  which  this  was  ac- 
complished was  gradual.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Edward  VI., 
it  is  enacted,  **  that  in  Whitsun  week  the  minister  or  church- 
'^  wardens  shall  appoint  collectors  to  gently  ask  every  man 
"  and  woman  what  they  of  their  charity  will  give  towards  the 
'^  relief  of  the  poor,  and  if  any  obstinately  or  frowardly  refuse 
^  to  give,  the  bishop  shall  send  for  him  to  induce  and  per- 
'^  suade  him  by  charitable  ways  and  means.''    This  mode  of 

*  The  namber  of  monasteries  dissolved,  according  to  Speed,  Stowe  and  Camden 
amoonted  to  645 ;  amongst  which  27  had  votes,  and  their  representatives  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  mitred  Abbots.  Of  colleges  were  demolished  in  divers  shires,  90 1 
of  chantries  and  free  chapels,  sometime  after,  2374 ;  and  of  hospitals,  110.  The 
yesriy  income  of  all  amounted  to  163,000L,  exdusive  of  the  immense  stock  of  cat- 
tle and  com,  timber,  lead,  beUs,  plate,  jewels  and  rich  ornaments  which  they  pos- 
sessed. The  ]iu:ge  amount  of  this  income,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  applied  to 
charity,  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  price  of  provisions  in  those 
days.  The  act  for  their  dissolution  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  February  1541.  In 
1533  it  waa  enacted  by  Parliament  that  beef  and  pork  ^ould  be  sold  for  ^4  per 
pound,  and  veal  and  mutton  for  \d.  In  1537,  oats  were  3«.  Ad.  per  quarter,  beans 
6t.  The  price  of  Gascoygne,  Guyenne,  or  French  wines  -was  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment at  9d*  the  gallon.  Malmseys,  Romneys,  Sack,  and  other  sweet  wines  at  12<f. 
by  retaiL    In  1543  oats  were  3«.  4<f.,  beans  6«.  8<f.  per  quarter. 
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gentle  solicitation  having  proved  fruitless,  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth,  c.  B,  was  passed,  which  empowered  the  justices  of  the 
peace  ^^  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within 
'^  the  division  to  a  certain  weekly  charge,  according  to  the 
''  circumstances  or  incomes  of  parties,  to  be  applied  in  sup- 
'^  port  of  the  poor/^  These  statutes,  amended  by  several  suc- 
cessive enactments,  were  at  length  consolidated  by  the  well- 
known  statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth. 

The  present  state  of  society  in  Ireland  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  that  which  existed  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries*.  The  misery  which  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  former  then  prevailed  to  as  great  an  extent  in  this  ooun- 
tiy ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other,  it  can  be  traced  to  causes  which  are  not  unfrequently 
found  exercising  a  similar  influence  over  countries  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  a  more  healthy  system ;  that  it  is  an  index  to 
mark  advancement,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  awaken  any 
gloomy  anticipations. 

We  find  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  English  people 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  would  be  quite  ap- 
plicable to  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  Famines  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  price  of  food  fluctuating,  malignant 
fevers  periodical,  and  pauperism  almost  imiversaL  That  the 
agricultural  population  had  no  means  of  turning  to  account 
that  portion. of  their  labour  which  was  not  required  on  their 
small  holdings  is  evident  from  the  complaints  of  grievances 
of  the  **  men  of  Keut,^^  who  were  united  with  the  people  of 
Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  other  of  the  easton 
counties  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  t-    The  great  agitator  in 


*  *'  That  the  cottier  system  of  husbandry  was  formerly  prevalent  here  (in  Sn- 
**  gland)  we  have,  besides  history,  the  undeniable  testimony  of  the  state  in  wfaioh 
**  the  high  lands  now  in  pasture  have  been  left  at  some  remote  period.  At  eiefa- 
"  tions,  and  in  soils  wl^ch  the  modem  fanner,  improved  as  his  means  are,  does 
"  not  think  worth  tilling,  our  ancestars  drove  the  plough,  the  marks  of  wfaidi  re* 
**  main  to  a  great  extent  at  this  day." — BicJum'a  Ireland  and  tit  EronoMjr,  p>d« 

t  Vide  Hollingshed,  Walsingham,  and  Knighton  as  to  the  history  and  causes  of 
this  rebellion. 

As  the  land  which  will  support  a  family  does  not  require  the  labour  even 
of  a  man,  still  less  that  of  a  family,  it  is  clear  that  a  population  in  which  aadi 
family  is  solely  or  prindpaUy  employed  in  cultivating  a  patch  of  gronnd  soffiotel 
lor  its  maintenance,  must  have  a  great  deal  of  idle  time.  This  is  not  quite  the 
state  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  nearly  so  as  respects  the  cottiers,  and  is  becoming  roose 
and  more  so  every  day.  I  attribute  much  of  the  turbulence  of  that  popolaticn  to 
the  want  of  occupation  for  a  great  portion  of  their  time.*— iSmior^«  LkitTt  p.  I. 
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those  days  was  John  Ball^  a  priest  of  Kent^  who  preached  to 
the  peasantry  the  principles  of  natural  equality,  and  that  they 
should  not  '^  be  kept  under  like  wild  beasts/'  and  ^^  if  they  la- 
'^  boured  they  should  have  wages/'  By  a  singular  coincidence 
with  the  great  agitator  of  our  day,  he  usually  prefaced  and 
concluded  his  addresses  to  the  people  by  a  couplet : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

When  the  vast  multitudes  whom  suffering  had  leagued  toge- 
ther in  that  revolt  had  obtained  possession  of  London, 
amongst  other  demands  made  from  the  king,  they  required 
"  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land  to  an  equal  rate."  The 
analogy  between  this  and  some  of  Captain  Rock's  claims  at 
the  present  day  is  singular  enough. 

The  transition  from  the  serf  to  the  cottier,  the  second  con- 
dition, little  less  degraded,  and  certainly  more  productive  of 
misery  than  the  first,  was  in  England  followed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  terminated  in  that  improvement  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  the  growth  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  has  subsequently  produced.  The 
process  was  slow  but  sufficiently  marked  in  this  country ;  in 
Ireland  it  will  be  as  certain  and  more  rapid.  The  distress 
occasioned  in  England  by  the  transition  was  not  less  severe 
than  that  it  is  now  producing  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  also  attri- 
buted to  all  manner  of  causes  except  the  true  one,  and  all 
manner  of  remedies  were  prescribed  or  proposed  for  its  cure. 
Acts  were  passed  for  preventing  tillage  from  being  turned  into 
pasture, — for  and  against  inclosures, — for  fixing  the  price  of 
labour, — for  encouraging  trade, — for  promoting  or  prohibiting 
the  export  of  com, — for  providing  employment  for  the  poor, 
— against  unlawful  assemblies, — and  there  were  insurrection 
acts  in  abundance.  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
describing  the  state  of  the  population  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  accurately  depicts  the  cottier  system 
which  now  generally  exists  in  Ireland*,  and  terms  the  ^^  mere 

*  '*  A  Btatate/'  he  observes,  **  was  made  of  singular  policy  for  the  population. 
"  Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  fir^uent,  whereby  arable  land,  which 
"  could  not  be  manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned  into  pasture, 
"  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and  tenancietjhr  yeara,  Uvet^  and  at 
*'  viU  (whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived)  were  turned  into  demesnes.    In 
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'^  cottagers ''  "  house  beggars/'  The  inclosure  acts  and  those 
for  the  abolition  of  inclosures  are  quite  analogous  in  their  na- 
ture and  efiects  to  the  Irish  acts  against  subletting  and  the 
proposals  since  made  for  their  repeal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  provi-- 
ding  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor ;  a  period  firom 
which  we  may  date  the  prosperity  of  England^  and  from 
which  it  has  ceased  to  present  any  resemblance  to  the  actual 
condition  of  Ireland. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  career  of  England's  improvement 
began  is  described  by  Hollingshed  in  the  following  words : 

**  remedying  of  this  inoonyenience,  the  king's  irisdom  was  adminble,  and  the  par- 
"  liament's,  at  that  time.  Indosores  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  woohi  have 
*<  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  tillage 
*'  they  would  not  compd,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and  utOity.  But  ttif 
*'  took  a  course  to  take  away  depopulating  inclosures,  and  depopnladnc  pastonge^ 
•*  and  yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express  prohibition,  hut  by  oon- 
"  sequence.  The  ordinance  was  that  all  houses  of  husbandry  that  were  used  with 
**  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  upvrards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for  ever ; 
"  together  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land,  to  be  used  and  occupied  vrith 
*'  them,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  severed  firom  them,  as  by  another  statute,  made  af- 
"  terwards  in  his  successor's  time,  vras  more  fully  declared.  This,  upon  forfeiture, 
**  to  be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action,  but  by  the  king  and  lords  of  the  fee, 
*'  as  to  half  of  the  profits,  until  the  houses  and  lands  were  restored.  By  this 
"  means  the  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a  dweller ;  aiMl  the 
**  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that 
'*  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  a  cottier,  hut  a  man  of  some  substance,  that 
"  might  keep  hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going.  This  did  wob- 
'*  derfully  concern  the  might  and  manhood  of  the  kingdom  to  have  fennes,  as  it 
"  were,  of  a  standard  to  maintain  an  able  body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in  effect 
<«  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupatioa 
**  of  the  yeomanry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between  gentlemen  and  oot- 
'*  tagers,  or  peasants." 

Some  of  uie  measures  brought  before  Parliament  for  relieving  the  exdted  te- 
nantry, during  the  process  of  consolidating  fsrms  and  inclosing  commons,  are  de- 
scribed by  Strype.  ' '  There  was  one  thing/'  says  he,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  134,  **  debated  in  this  Parliament  (2nd  Edward  VI.)  which  may  deserve 
**  to  be  here  related,  for  the  pacifying  of  the  people,  and  making  the  condition  of 
"  the  poor  easier  against  graziers  and  gentlemen  who  inclosed  commons  and  ncg- 
'*  lected  tillage.  John  Hales  lately,  that  had  been  in  a  commission  to  inquire 
**  into  inclosures  and  then  saw  and  pitied  the  oppression  of  the  poor  country  peo- 
*'  pie,  devised  three  Bills  to  be  put  into  Parliament,  unto  which  he  first  made  many 
yriae  men  privy.  The  one  was  for  the  re-edifying  of  houses  decayed,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  The  other  against  regrating  of  victuab 
and  other  things,  wherein  one  principal  point  was  that  neither  graziers  nor  none 
else  should  buy  any  cattle,  and  sell  the  same  again  vrithin  a  certain  time.  Some 
**  alleged  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  cattle  that  men  eat  more  flesh  than  dicy 
"  did  in  time  past ;  that  in  Lent  people  formeriy  eat  neither  butter,  milk,  nor 
'*  cheese,  and  would  have  them  do  so  again  for  policy's  sake." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  compendious  or  briefe  examination  of  oertayne  ovdi- 
*'  nary  complaints,"  &c.,  by  W.  S.,  1581,  (erroneously  attributed  to  Shakespeare,) 
there  is  a  curious  discussion  on  the  subject  of  enclosures  between  a  mercfaaat,  a 
knight,  a  husbuidroan,  a  capper  and  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Each  accuses  the  chosca 
to  which  the  others  belong  as  the  cause  of  the  general  poverty,  and  preacribcs  a 
remedy  at  their  expense. 
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"  There  are  old  ineu>  yet  dwelling  id  the  village  where  I  remain^  who 
have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously  altered  in  England  within 
their  sound  remembrance ;  one  is  the  multitudes  of  chimnies  lately  erect- 
ed, whereas  in  their  young  days  there  were  but  two  or  three  in  most  up- 
landish  towns  of  the  realm ;  the  second  is  the  great  amendment  in  lod- 
ging; for,  said  they,  our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  lain  full  oft  on  straw 
pallets  covered  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  of  dog's  wane  and  hop  har- 
lots, and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  as  a  bolster ;  if  it  were  so 
that  the  father  or  good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress  or  flock  bed,  and 
thereon  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well 
lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town ;  as  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  through  the  canvass,  and 
rased  their  hardened  hides.  The  third  thing  they  tell  us  of,  is  the  ex- 
change of  trene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or 
tin :  for  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  trene  (wooden)  vessels  in  those 
times,  that  a  man  could  hardly  find  even  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good 
farm-house. " 

The  towns  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  ^'  the  uplandish  towns  with  two  or  three 
^  chimnies/^  described  by  HoUingshed^  but  the  march  of  im- 
provement has  not  reached  the  lodging  of  the  poor^  and  the 
straw  pallets  covered  with  a  sheets  with  the  other  appurte- 
nances remembered  by  the  old  men  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  hard  condition  of  then*  early  days,  would  be  deemed  a  lux- 
ury at  present  in  Ireland  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  most  violent  stretches  of  prerogative  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  was  a  commission  respecting  the  poor  which  was 
issued  only  a  few  years  before  the  passing  of  her  famous  poor- 
law  bill,  and  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  most  arbitrary  act 
of  the  worst  of  the  Tudor  princes ;  we  mention  it  here  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  popular  excesses  must  have 
reached  when  such  a  degree  of  coercion  was  deemed  necessary 
for  their  suppression.  This  commission  was  issued  in  July, 
1595,  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Whitford,  which,  on  the  allega- 
tion, that  ^^  there  had  been  of  late  sundry  great  unlawful  as- 
'^  semblies  of  a  number  of  base  people  in  riotous  sort,  both 
^  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs,^'  appointed  him  pro- 
vost-marshal "to  exercise  the  justice  of  martial  law,*'  and 
inter  aUa,  empowered  him  '^  to  repair  to  all  common  highways 
"  near  to  the  city  which  any  vagrant  persons  do  haunt,  and, 
^^  with  the  assistance  of  justices  and  constables,  to  apprehend 
^^  all  such  vagrant  and  suspected  persons,  and  them  to  deliver 
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^'  to  the  said  justices^  by  them  to  be  committed  and  examined 
^^  of  the  causes  of  their  wanderings  and  finding  them  noto- 
^*  riously  culpable  in  their  unlawful  manner  of  life,  as  incor- 
'^  rigible^  and  so  certified  by  the  stdd  justices,  to  cause  to  be 
'^  executed  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  some  of  them  that  are 
*'  so  found  most  notorious  and  incorrigible  offenders*.*'  A 
paper  in  Strype's  Annals,  written  in  1596  by  a  ma^trate  of 
Somersetshire  t,  states  that  *^  forty  persons  had  there  been 
^*  executed  in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies; 
*^  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one 
"  hundred  and  eighty -three  discharged;  that  those  that  were 
^^  discharged  were  most  wicked  and  desperate  persons  who 
"  never  could  come  to  any  good  because  they  would  not  work, 
^^  and  none  would  take  them  into  service ;  that  notwithstand- 
^^  ing  this  great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 

felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not  brought  to  a  trial ; 

the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either  from  the  supe- 
'^  rior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of  the  magistrates, 
^^  or  the  fooUsh  lenity  of  the  people ;  that  the  rapines  com- 
^'  mitted  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wandering,  idle 
^^  people,  were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged 
*^  them  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  over  the  sheep-folds,  their 
^'  pastures,  their  woods,  and  their  com  fields ;  that  the  other 
^^  counties  of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  80- 
'*  mersetshire ;  and  many  of  them  even  in  a  worse  J/*  The 
gangs  of  '^  bedlam  beggars  §  "  that  wandered  about  the  (country 

*  Rymcr,  1«,  979.  t  VoL  It.  p.  290. 

X  Harruon,  in  his  description  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  BHzabeth,  re- 
marks that  "  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace/'  and  that  there  was  not  **  one  year 
**  commonly  wherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the 
^  gallows  in  one  place  and  another."  In  another  passage  of  the  same  woA  hie  re- 
marks, **  Some  do  grudge  at  the  great  tnereaee  ^f  people  m  thme  iftmt,  thnJdmga 
"  n^cenary  hrood  qfcattd  farre  better  than  a  eupefjUmoue  amgmemiatkm  iff  amm- 
"  kind"  And  in  another,  "  Certea  a  greate  number  conyftame  qf  the  huereeae  ^f 
'* poverties  laymg  the  eauee  t^on  God!  a»  though  he  were  mfoMitfir  wmding  meek 
"  mcreaae  qf  people,  or  want  qfware  that  ehoutd  eonname  them,  afitmmj^  that  the 
"  land  wai  never  eofiiU!  " 

%  This  was  the  term  generally  q>plied  to  them  at  that  period ;  it  wiU  rani  to 
the  reader  Shakespeare's  description : 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 

Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  volcet 

Strike  in  their  nnmb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary, 

And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  ftfms, 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with  prayers. 

Enforce  their  charity. — Lear, 
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at  this  time  were  most  formidable.  What  they  could  not 
steal,  they  often  took  by  force.  They  counterfeited  all  man- 
ner of  diseases,  and  often  feigned  madness  to  impose  on  the 
charitable,  and  temfy  the  timid*.  Many  of  those  in  London 
and  its  environs,  who  escaped  the  provost  marshal,  met  with 
very  summary  treatment.  Secretary  Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  the  prime  minister  of  Elizabeth  during  the 
latter  period  of  her  reign,  seized,  in  the  queen's  name,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  whom  he  called  idlers  and 
vagabonds,  and  sent  them  off  to  serve  as  "English  auxiliaries'' 
on  board  the  Dutch  fleetf. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Englmid  at  the  time  of  the 
memorable  compulsory  poor-law.  It  was  a  measure  that  was 
not  tried  until  all  other  means  had  failed  ^,  and  which  was  at 
last  forced  on  the  Government  of  that  day,  by  the  dreadful 
effects  of  a  dearth  of  provisions,  extended  through  a  period 
of  tliree  or  four  years,  and  during  which  thousands  of  persons 
died  from  want  of  food.  The  act  was  drawn  up  with  great 
caution,  and  was  intended  only  to  meet  the  temporary  emer- 
gency for  which  it  was  framed  § ;  but  in  poor  laws  it  is  difH- 


*  There  is  a  curious  descripdon  of  the  life  of  a  beggar  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
in  the  *'  Belman  of  London/'  published  in  1608.  ^Vfter  describing  his  various 
modes  of  levying  supplies,  the  writer  adds — "  The  whole  kingdom  is  but  his  wdk, 
"  s  whole  cittie  is  but  his  parish :  in  every  man's  kitchen  is  his  meat  drest ;  in 
*'  every  man'y  seller  lyes  his  beere,  and  the  best  men's  purses  keep  a  penny  for 
"  hhn  to  spend." 
t  See  Camden's  Annala. 

X  The  following  Acts  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  relating  to  the 
poor,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  great  final  measure  of  the  43rd. 
1  EliL  c.  IS.— To  continue  the  Act  made  against  rebellious  assemblies. 
5  Ehz.  e.  2. — For  die  maintenance  and  increase  of  tillage. 
c  3. — For  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

e:  4. — ^Touching  divers  orders  for  artificers*  labourers,  aervants  of  hoa* 
bandry  and  apprentices. 
I3E]iz.c.l3. — ^For  the  increase  of  tillage. 

c  17. — ^That  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  may  found  an  hospital  in  Warwick, 
or  Kenilworth,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent  people. 
14  Eliz.  c.  6. — ^For  the  pnnishment  of  vagabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 

impotent. 
18  Eliz.  c.  3. — ^For  the  setting  of  the  poor  on  work,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  idleness. 
39  Eliz.  c.  1. — ^An  act  against  the  decaying  of  townes  and  houses  of  industry. 
e.  2. — ^For  maintenance  of  husbandry  and  tillage, 
c  3. — ^For  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

c  4w — ^For  punishment  of  ro^es,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  benars. 
c  5. — ^For  erecting  of  hospitals,  or  abiding  and  working  bouses  for  the 

poor, 
c.  17 — ^Against  lewd  and  wandering  persons  pretending  themselves  to  be 
soldiers  and  mariners. 
h  The  43rd  Elizabeth  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
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cult  to  retrace  even  those  steps  which  may  have  been  taken 
for  temporary  purposes^  and  the  flood  of  evils  which  rushed 
into  the  social  system  from  this  small  beginning  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  those  who  shall 
have  any  share  in  the  administration  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland* 
Let  U83  from  the  eventful  history  of  their  operation  here,  avoid 
the  calamities  which  are  certain  to  follow  their  injudicioua 
application  in  the  sister  country.  Let  Ireland  reap  all  the 
advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  her  slow  progress  in 
the  march  of  improvement  by  learning  wisdom  from  the  mis- 
takes of  a  country^  the  rapidity  of  whose  progress  has,  not- 
withstanding^ been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  43rd  of  Elizabeth  enacts  that  ^^  the  churchwardens 
^  and  overseers  shall  take  order  from  time  to  time^  with  the 
'^  consent  of  two  or  more  justices,  for  setting  to  work  the  chil- 
^  dren  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  be  thought  aUe  to 
'^  maintain  their  children/'  and  also  ^'for  setting  to  work  all 
^^  such  persons^  married  or  unmarried^  having  no  means  to 
^'  maintain  them^  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to 
^^  get  their  living  by;''  and  also  to  raise  by  taxation^  &c.  a 
convenient  stock  of  flax,  &c*  to  set  the  poor  on  work^  and  al- 
so competent  sums  of  money  ^'  for  and  towards  the  necessaiy 
'^  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among 
**  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work."  To  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  this  Act  may  be  fairly  attributed  the  evils  of 
the  late  English  poor-law  system ;  this  alone^  and  not  a  com- 
pulsory assessment  for  the  destitute  poor,' had  the  efiectof 
increasing  pauperism  by  abating  those  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  on  which  their  welfare  depends.  It 
diminished  the  great  incentive  by  which  human  exertion  is 
called  forth ; — ^it  deprived  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their 
distinguishing  reward,  by  placing  them  on  a  level  with  indo- 
lence and  profligacy.  Economy  and  foresight  became  under 
its  pernicious  influence  a  useless  infliction  of  self-denial;  for 
who  during  a  period  of  health  and  youth  would  hoard  up  for 


framed  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  dead  some  years  before  ita  constnictMHi.  It 
was  a  temporary  act  to  continue  for  one  year.  Vide  Remarks  on  this  Act  in  Sin* 
Clair's  ''History  of  the  Revenue/'  2nd  edit.  1. 136,  and  ''StCTCOs's  HistoiT  of 
"  Taxes,"  254, 262. 
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the  wants  of  sickness  or  old  age,  when  provision  was  made 
them  out  of  the  poor's  fund  ?  Labour  naturally  produces  the 
means  of  its  requital,  by  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence, 
— ^but  the  mal-administration  of  the  poor  law  gave  to  a  man 
and  his  family  an  unlimited  claim  on  a  provision  which  he 
was  not  required  to  aid  in  producing.  It  carried  away  the 
property  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  substance  of  the  labo- 
rious and  frugal^  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution and  dbtress  which  it  created,  and  lavished  upon  the 
drones  the  honey  which  the  working  members  of  the  hive  had 
laid  up  for  a  season  of  scarcity.  It  destroyed  benevolence  in 
the  giver  and  gratitude  in  the  receiver,  by  making  the  one  a 
debtor  and  the  other  a  creditor  in  this  anomalous  pauper  ac- 
count, and,  as  it  was  extended  by  subsequent  enactments,  it 
became  equally  fatal  to  both  parties ; — ^while  it  impoverished 
the  one,  it  degraded  and  demoralized  the  other. 

We  have  no  authentic  records  of  the  amount  levied  for  the 
poor  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  imtil  the  close  of  the  l7th 
century.  In  the  tables  of  Gregory  King,  prepared  in  1684, 
the  amount  levied  in  England  for  the  poor  is  stated  to  be 
£665,000,  and  in  Wales  £34,000.  There  cannot  be  produced 
any  stronger  proof  of  the  fatal  operation  of  the  English  poor 
laws  than  the  gradual  increase  of  the  assessment  since  that 
period.  We  find  year  after  year  a  host  of  new  claimants  upon 
the  rate  raised  up  by  the  system  itself,  until  at  length  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  population  of  England  had  been 
converted  into  paupers,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  property 
of  whole  districts  became  insufficient  to  meet  their  claims  for 
reUef*. 

In  1699  we  find  King  William  stating  in  a  speech  firom  the 
throne,  that  ''the  increase  of  the  poor  is  become  a  burthen 
^  to  the  kingdom,  and  their  loose  and  idle  life  does  in  some 
^'  measure  contribute  to  that  depravation  of  manners  which 


*  In  1776  authentic  accounts  of  this  expenditure  were  first  required  under  the 
authority  of  the  LegisUiture.    From  these  returns  it  appears  the  whole  sum  raised 
in  1776  was  £l,720»316,  of  which  there  was  expended  on  the  poor  £1,556,804. 
Arerage  of  years,  1783 to 85^2,167,749 ;  expended  on  poor,  £2,004,238 

1803  5,348,205  4,267,965 

1815  7,068,999  5,072,028 

1825-6  ...  7,274,650  5,928,505 

1828-9  ...  7,612,731  6,332,411 

1832  8,622,920  7,036,968 
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'^  is  complained  of,  I  fear  with  too  much  reason ;  whether  the 
^^  ground  of  this  evil  be  from  defects  in  the  laws  already  made, 
^^  or  in  the  eitecution  of  them,  deserves  your  consideration." 

The  principle  of  the  ^^Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,**  by 
means  of  which  the  present  ministry  made  such  a  salutaiy 
change  in  the  system,  was  not  a  novelty.  In  the  begimung 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  mal*administration  of  the  then 
existing  law  was  so  grievously  felt  that  an  act  was  passed  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  appears,  strictly  enough, 
to  confine  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  provide  merely 
that  all  persons  '^  using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to 
"  get  their  living  by*'  should  be  "  set  on  work."  This  was 
construed  into  an  obligation  to  provide  work  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  by  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  e3d;ension  of  the 
obligation,  to  provide  for  those  out  of  the  poor's  fund  for  whom 
no  work  could  be  obtained.  The  9th  Geo.  1.  created  a  bar- 
rier to  the  fatal  operation  of  this  system.  It  enabled  parishes 
to  purchase  or  hire,  or  unite  in  purchasing  or  hiring  a  w<Mrk- 
house,  and  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor ;  and 
provided  that  no  persons  whatsoever  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive relief  who  would  refuse  to  be  lodged  in  such  houses. 

This  act  operated  as  a  test  of  destitution,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  afterwards  imfortunately  repealed,  we  should  not  have 
to  lament  the  evils  which  substituted  wide-spread  pauperism, 
demoralization  and  crime,  for  the  sobriety,  industry  and  inde- 
pendence that  had  once  characterized  the  working  classes  of 
England*. 

It  is  of  vast  importance,  that  in  dealing  with  the  questimi 
of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland,  we  are  not  working  in  tJie  dark. 
We  are  happily  enabled  to  refer  to  experiments  that  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  that  law  shall  be  placed, 
if  they  fall  into  errors  of  which  experience  has  shown  the 
bitter  fruits. 

It  may  be  weU  to  notice  in  passing  that  this  system  of  con- 
fining relief  to  workhouses,  established  in  England  by  the  Act 
last  mentioned,  and  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  Irish 

*  In  the  year  1725,  two  yean  after  the  passing  of  the  9  Gea  I.  c.  7.,  wara  rote 
to  a  higher  point  than  they  had  reached  for  130  years  before. — Widitiir.Bmrtm'i 
Tadki  oi  to  Waget, 
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poor  law^  was  first  recommended  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  able  of  British  lawyers^  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  whose  opi- 
nions on  all  subjects  are  justly  regarded  by  Englishmen  with 
veneration. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  A  Discourse  touching  a  Provision 
*'for  the  Poor/'  written  by  him  and  published  in  1683,  he 
impresses  on  the  rich  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  wants  and 
oondition  of  the  poor,  because  ^^  they  that  are  rich  are 
^^  stewards  of  their  wealth,  and  they  that  are  wise  are  stewards 
^  of  their  wisdom,'^  the  fit  employment  for  which  is  "  the  re- 
*'  formation  and  relief  of  those  that  want  both  or  either,'^ — and 
moreover  that  the  interests  of  the  rich  require  this  supervi- 
sion, because  "  where  there  are  many  very  poor,  the  rich  can- 
**  not  long  continue  such."     He  goes  on  to  state  "  that  poor 
^^  families,  which  daily  multiply  in  the  kingdom  for  want  of  a 
^  due  order  for  their  employment  in  an  honest  course  of  life, 
'^whereby  they  may  gain  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
^  their  children,  do  imavoidably  bring  up  their  children  either 
^  in  a  trade  of  begging  or  stealing  or  such  other  idle  course, 
^^  whidi  again  they  propagate  to  their  children ;  and  so  there 
'<  is  a  successive  multiplication  of  hurtful  or  at  least  unprofit- 
^^  able  people,  neither  capable  of  discipline  nor  beneficial  em- 
^^  ployment/'    As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  he  proposes  ^'  that 
^'  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  do  set  out 
^  and  distribute  the  parishes  of  their  several  counties  into 
^  several  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  may  be  a  work- 
''  house  for  the  conunon  use  of  the  divisions  wherein  they 
^  are  respectively  placed,  viz.  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
*^  six  parishes  to  a  workhouse  according  to  the  greatness  or 
^  smallness  and  accommodation  of  several  parishes."    In 
these  workhouses  he  proposes  ^^  to  employ  the  poor  in  dressing 
^  hemp  and  flax,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  and  the  Uke,  and  to 
'^  procure  persons  skilled  in  manufactures,  to  set  the  people 
'^  on  work,  and  teach  young  people  a  trade."     His  saga- 
cious mind  foresaw  the  important  objection  that  has  been  so 
firequently  urged  since,  to  workhouse  labour,  namely,  (as  he 
states  it,)  ^^  that  it  might  decHne  the  employment  of  private 
''  traders,  and  thus  tend  to  the  decay  of  trade,"  and  he  adds  that 
he  would  therefore  make  workhouse  labour  ^'  merely  supple- 
*'  mental,  and  a  refuge  at  the  time  for  those  who  would  work 
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'^  and  cannot  get  it :  a  means  to  teach  them  to  work  that  can* 
^'  not^  and  compel  them  to  work  that  can/' 

The  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  work- 
houses was  ably  argued  by  De  Foe  in  1704^  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '^  Giving  alms  no  charity^''  which  he  contended 
^'  confounded  manufactures^  and  the  free  circulation  of  trade> 
^^  and  increased  the  number  of  the  poor.''  This  pamphlet  was 
directed  against  a  bill  brought  into  ParUament  at  that  time 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  but  not  proceeded  with,  *^  for 

supporting  workhouses  with  a  parochial  capital  for  cairying 

on  parochial  manufactures."  De  Foe  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
this  scheme  by  showing  that  it  would  be  merely  to  take  firom 
the  poor  who  labour  out  of  doors,  to  give  to  the  poor  who  la- 
bour in  a  workhouse ;  and  that  as  the  market  is  not  thereby 
increased,  its  only  effect  would  be  to  starve  the  free  labourer 
and  bring  him  to  the  workhouse,  thus  making  the  workhouse 
the  national  manufactory,  to  the  destruction  of  all  enterprise. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  workhouse  labour,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  a  very  important  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1697}  by  Locke. 
It  win  be  observed  that,  with  great  wisdom,  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
beth sets  out  by  providing  for  the  children  of  the  poor, — so 
important  did  it  appear  to  the  fi^mers  of  that  measure  to 
rescue  the  rising  generation  fix)m  the  contamination  of  evil 
example,  and  to  inculcate  early  habits  of  industry  and  pru- 
dence. This  great  point  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
recent  inquirers,  and  Locke's  plan  of  uniting  education 
with  industry,  deserves  at  the  present  moment  the  gravest 
consideration.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  suggestion,  and  its 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  an  experimental  poor  law 
for  Ireland,  claims  for  it  a  degree  of  attention  independent  of 
the  high  authority  from  which  it  springs.  There  are  some 
portions  of  this  Report,  which  being  intended  for  the  state  of 
things  then  existing  in  England,  would  not  apply  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  without  modification,  but  the  principle  is  all-im- 
portant.   It  states,  that 

"  The  children  of  labouring  people  are  an  ordinary  burtJien  to  tiie 
parish^  and  are  usually  maintained  in  idleness,  so  that  their  labour  also  is 
generally  lost  to  the  public  till  they  are  tweWe  or  fourteen  years  old.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  for  this,  that  we  are  able  to  conceive,  and  which  we 
therefore  humbly  propose,  is,  that  working  schools  be  set  up  in  each 
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parish^  to  which  the  children  of  all  such  aa  demand  relief  of  the  pa- 
rish, above  three  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age»  whilst  they  live  at 
home  with  their  parents,  and  are  not  otherwise  employed  for  their  liveli- 
hood, by  the  allowance  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  shall  be  obliged  to 
come.  By  this  means  the  mother  will  be  eased  of  a  great  part  of  her 
trouble  in  looking  after  and  providing  for  them  at  home,  and  so  be  at  more 
liberty  to  work ;  the  children  will  be  kept  in  much  better  order,  be  better 
provided  for,  and  from  their  infancy  be  inured  to  work,  which  is  of  no 
small  consequence  to  the  making  of  them  sober  and  industrious  all  their 
lives  after ;  and  the  parish  will  be  either  eased  of  this  burthen,  or  at  least 
of  the  misuse  in  the  present  management  of  it ;  for  a  great  number  of 
children  giving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  this 
allowance  is  given  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month  to  the  father,  in  money, 
which  he,  not  seldom,  spends  on  himself  at  the  alehouse,  whilst  his  chil- 
dren (for  whose  sake  he  had  it)  are  left  to  suffer,  or  perish  under  the  want 
of  necessaries,  unless  the  charity  of  neighbours  relieve  them.  *  *  *  We 
do  not  suppose  that  children  of  three  years  old  will  be  able  at  that  age  to 
get  their  livelihoods  at  the  working  school,  but  we  are  sure  that  what  is 
necessary  for  their  relief  will  more  effectually  have  that  use  if  it  be  distri- 
buted to  them  in  bread  at  that  school,  than  if  it  be  given  to  their  fathers 
in  money.  What  they  have  at  home  from  their  parents  is  seldom  more 
than  bread  and  water,  and  that,  many  of  them,  very  scantily  too ;  if 
therefore  care  be  taken  that  they  have  each  of  them  their  belly  full  of 
bread  daily  at  school,  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  famishing ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  healthier  and  stronger  than  those  who  are  bred 
otherwise.  Nor  will  this  practice  cost  the  overseer  any  trouble,  for  a 
baker  may  be  agreed  with  to  furnish  and  bring  into  the  school-house  every 
day,  the  allowance  of  bread  necessary  for  all  the  scholars  that  are  there. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  also,  without  any  trouble,  in  cold  weather,  if  it 
be  thought  needful,  a  little  warm  water-gruel* ;  for  the  same  fire  that 
warms  the  room  may  be  made  use  of  to  boil  a  pot  of  it.  From  this  me- 
thod the  children  will  not  only  reap  the  forementioned  advantages,  with 
far  less  charge  to  the  parish  than  what  is  now  done  for  them,  and  apply 
themselves  to  work,  because  otherwise  they  will  have  no  victuals ;  and 
also  the  benefit  thereby,  both  to  themselves  and  the  parish,  will  daily  in- 
crease ;  for  the  earnings  of  their  labour  at  school  every  day  increasing,  it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  computing  all  the  earning  of  a  child 
from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  nourishment  and  teaching  of  such 
child  during  that  whole  time  will  cost  the  parish  nothing ;  whereas  there 
is  no  child  now  which  from  its  birth  is  maintained  by  the  parish,  but  be- 
fore the  age  of  fourteen,  costs  the  parish  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  *  •  *  In 

*  A  preparation  of  meal  and  water  called  **  stirabont/'  and  which  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  "  toarm  water^gntel"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  a  very  nu- 
tritious  and  common  diet  amongst  the  peasantry  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  A 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  that  part  of  the  country  gives  out  of  a  small  income  a 
bellyfull  (to  use  Mr.  Locke's  expression)  of  this  food  for  breakfast  to  J^  poor  ekU- 
dren  every  morning.  We  have  great  hopes  of  a  country  where  such  individual  in- 
stances of  charity  are  to  be  found. 
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OT&pt,  therefore,  to  the  more  effectually  carrying  on  this  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  kingdom,  we  further  humbly  propose  that  these  schools  be 
generally  for  spinning  or  knitting,  or  some  other  part  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, unless  in  countries  where  the  place  shall  furnish  some  other 
materials  fitter  for  the  employment  of  such  poor  children ;  in  which  places 
the  choice  of  those  materials  for  their  employment  may  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence and  direction  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  that  hundred ;  and 
that  the  teaching  in  these  schools  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates  as  can  be 
agreed.  •  •  • 

'*  That  where  the  number  of  the  poor  children  of  any  parish  is  greater 
than  for  them  all  to  be  employed  in  one  school,  they  be  there  divided  i&to 
two,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  if  thought  convenient,  taught  and  kept  to 
work  separately.  That  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  hundred  be  bound  to 
take  every  other  of  their  respective  apprentices  from  amongst  the  boys  is 
some  one  of  the  schools  in  the  said  hundred,  without  any  money,  which 
boys  they  may  so  take  at  what  age  they  please,  to  be  bound  to  them  to  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  that  so  the  length  of  time  may  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  usual  sums  that  are  given  to  handicraftsmen  witii  snch 

apprentices. 

''  That  those  also  in  the  hundred  who  keep  in  their  hands  land  of  their 
own  to  the  value  of  251.  per  annum,  or  upwards,  may  choose  out  of  the 
schools  of  the  said  hundred  what  boy  each  of  them  pleases,  to  be  his  ap- 
prentice in  husbandry  upon  the  same  condition. 

"  That  whatever  boys  are  not  by  this  means  bound  out  apprentices  be- 
fore they  are  full  fourteen,  shall  at  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  guardians  of 
each  hundred  every  year,  be  bound  to  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or  farmers 
within  the  said  hundred  as  have  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
their  hands»  who  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  for  their  apprentices  until 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  or  bind  them  out  at  their  own  cost  to  some 
handicraftsmen;  provided  always  that  no  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or 
farmer,  shall  be  bound  to  have  two  such  apprentices  at  a  time  *." 

The  important  provisions  recommended  in  this  Report  were 
embodied  in  a  bill^  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1705.  It  did  not,  unfortimately,  pass  into  a  law, 
but  we  hope  it  may  yet  be  made  available,  as  it  is  on  record, 
and  contains  some  valuable  machinery  for  accomplishing  the 
objects  recommended  by  Locke.    Tlie  subject  w^  afterwards 

*  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1648,  advised  that  there  shodd  be 
instituted  "  ErgaMhda  Uteraria^  literary  workhouses,  where  chUdren  may  be 
"  taught  as  well  to  do  something  towards  their  living  as  to  read  and  write. " 
—HarL  Mu, 

Mr.  Thomas  Finnan,  whom  Archbishop  Tillotson  describes  as  "  a  wordiy  and 
"  useful  citizen  of  London, "  published  in  1681  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
which  excited  considerable  attention.  He  established  a  workhouse  in  the  pariah 
of  Aldersgate,  where  *'  many  hundreds  of  poor  children  who  lived  before  unpro- 
fitable to  themselves  and  the  public  were  maintained  at  work  and  taught  to  esni 
their  own  Uvelihood.  "—See  nUotton's  JF&rki,  9th  Edit.  1728. 1.  212. 
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taken  up  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  poor  laws  in  181 7j  and  strongly 
urged  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament^  but  it  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  59  Geo.  III.^  an  act  which  was  passed  subse- 
quently to  the  Report  of  that  committee. 

In  1796  a  Poor  Law  Bill  framed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  did  become 
law,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have  devised  a  mea- 
sure more  pregnant  with  evil.  It  was  the  fatal  Act  of  36  Geo. 
III.,  c.  23,  which  repealed  the  Act  for  confining  relief  to  the 
workhouses  (9  Geo.  I.,)  and  enabled  magistrates  to  order  at 
their  discretion  out-door  relief  to  the  poor.  The  fatal  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  in  impairing  morals,  industry  and  the  pro- 
ductive faculties,  has  been  so  often  stated  in  detail  that  we 
will  not  repeat  the  dismal  history.  If  we  conceived  that  these 
evils  were  inseparable  from  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
poor,  we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  protest  against  its  in- 
troduction into  a  country,  which  although,  in  the  words  of 
Doctor  Doyle,  "  covered  with  pauperism  as  with  a  leprosy,^'  is 
yet  happily  free  from  many  of  the  debasing  eflFects  which  the 
English  system,  managed  as  it  has  been,  has  wrought  upon 
the  English  poor*.  But  this  is  not  our  opinion.  It  appears, 
we  think^  abundantly  evident,  that  the  bad  consequences  re- 
sulting horn  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  are  to  be  traced,  not  to  its 
compulsory  provisions,  but  to  their  mal-administration.  If 
we  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  example  of  Scot- 
land would  remove  it.  A  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor 
was  established  by  law  in  Scotland  twenty-two  years  before 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  The  Act  to  which  we  refer  was 
passed  in  that  country  in  1579.  It  provided  that  '^The  haill 
"  inhabitantes  within  the  parochin  are  to  be  taxed  and  stented, 
"  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  ex- 
^^  ception  of  personnes,  to  sic  ouklie  (weekly)  charge  and  con- 

*  The  foUowing  items  are  contained  in  an  overseer's  account  under  the  old  sy- 
item  of  Poor  Laws  in  England :  To  Elizabeth  W.  a  present  for  kindness  to  her 
father,  St.  To  Lucy  A.  for  looking  after  her  mother,  3t.  To  Mary  B.  for  sitting 
up  at  nights  with  her  father,  2«.  The  overseer's  wife,  herself  a  mother,  saw 
nothing  wrong  in  this,  as  for  children  to  be  dutiful  to  thdr  old  sick  parents  "  was 
"  a  great  hincbance." — ^Vide  Ut  An,  Hqxtri  qfPoor  Law  (kmmutwnen,  p.  185. 

How  often  have  I  seen  (in  Ireland)  the  wife  or  daughter  sit  hungry  by  the 
fiither's  side,  whilst  he  resting  firom  lus  labour  partook  in  sorrow  of  the  scanty 
meal ;  and  how  numbcsiess  are  the  instances  where  the  parent  abstains  altogether 
from  food,  that  his  children  may  not  die  of  want !  ^de  Dr,  D<iyk*9  Letter  on  a 
Poor  Lawfir  IreUauL    liondon,  1831. 
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"  tribution  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  sufficient  to  sus- 
'^  teine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.*"  And  yet  we  find  in  that 
countiy  a  people  amongst  whom  pauperism  is  rare,  and  who 
are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  high  tone  of  moral  feeling 
than  for  their  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  self-reliance 
and  independence.  This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  persons  in  whom  the  raising,  managing  and  distribu- 
ting the  parochial  funds  are  respectively  vested. 

If  similar  results  be  not  produced  in  Ireland,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  the  most  ample  information  on  the  subject    In- 
deed we  do  not  know  any  within  the  wide  range  of  politics 
upon  which  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  on  that 
of  Poor  Laws.     From  Adam  Smith  to  his  commentator  M. 
Gamier,  from   Malthus  to  Miss  Martineau,  from  Doctor 
Johnson  to  Doctor  Chalmers, — Burke,  Ricardo,  McCulloch, 
Doyle ; — all  these,  and  a  host  of  others,  have,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, stated  principles  and  detailed  facts,  founded  theories  and 
maintained  them  by  arguments  draAvn  from  practice,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  term  "  Poor  Law  '^  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  everything  that  is  trite  and  common-place,  and  op- 
presses it  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  conflicting  opinions 
that  have  been  written  upon  it.    Nor  is  the  matter  mended 
when  we  approach  it  in  reference  to  Ireland.     We  are  met  on 
the  threshold  by  the  five  formidable  volumes  heaped  up  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1835.     If  we  require  further 
information,  we  can  refer  to  the  mass  of  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in  1830, — or  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1823,  of  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  was  a  member, — or  of  that  in  1819,  whose  report 
was  fi-amed  by  Sir  John  Newport ;  and  if  these  will  not  suf- 
fice, we  may  look  further  back  to  the  labours  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  this  subject  in  1804,  in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
took  a  conspicuous  part.     Should  the  great  authorities  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  parliamentary  tomes  we  have  alluded 
to  still  prove  insufficient,  we  have  old  arguments  furbished  up, 
and  the  same  materials  presented  to  us  under  new  combina- 
tions, like  the  variations  produced  in  a  kaleidoscope,  by  a  num- 
ber of  modem  pamphleteers,  all  equally  oracular  and  original. 

♦  Vide  Scottish  Acts,  ed.  1682.  1.  417. 
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We  shall^  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious^  state  a  few  of  the 
leading  aiguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  poor  law  into  Ireland. 

1st,  It  has  been  urged  that  the  poor  have  no  just  claim  on 
the  property  of  the  rich. 

2nd.  That  the  poor  are  so  numerous,  that  the  net  income 
of  all  the  landlords  in  Ireland  would  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide them  with  mere  sustenance. 

3rd.  That  what  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  rate  is  de- 
ducted fincmi  the  capital  that  would  be  otherwise  employed  in 
labour. 

4th.  That  a  poor  rate  is  a  bounty  on  idleness  and  impro- 
vidence,  and  cannot  be  established  in  a  country  without  low- 
ering the  condition,  and  deteriorating  the  moral  character  of 
its  people. 

The  first  objection  has  been  modified  by  another  class  of 
reasoners,  who  contend  that  no  legal  right  to  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  poor,  but  admit  that  the  poor  have  a  moral  claim, 
aad  that  to  meet  it  is  a  reUgums  rather  than  a  social  duty. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  a 
provision  against  destitution  has  a  social  sanction  not  less 
strong  than  a  moral  or  religious  one,  and  that  a  state  which 
fences  property  with  protective  laws  is  bound  to  provide  for 
its  subjects  a  resource  against  perishing  fi-om  want  of  food. 
It  provides  sustenance  for  the  criminal ;— if  it  should  leave 
the  destitute  to  starve,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  it 
offers  a  bounty, — nay,  even  gives  an  irresistible  incitement  to 
crime,  by  making  its  committal  a  qualification  for  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  reason  stated  under  the  second  head  is  that  which  has 
had  the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  the  introduction  of  poor 
laws  into  Ireland ;  the  owners  of  property  have  feared  for  their 
rentals.  But  it  is  just  that  the^  should  contribute  towards  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  as  well  as  that  large 
chiss  of  persons,  the  least  removed  from  want,  who  have 
hitherto  supplied  it,  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  of  Ireland. 
It  is  moreover  their  interest  to  do  so,  for  in  the  simple  yet 
forcible  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  ^^  where  there  are  many  very  poor,  the  rich  cannot 
"  long  continue  such." 

2c  2 
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The  third  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  available  capital  in  the  country  is  employed  in  labour. 
Now  we  contend  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  striking 
feature  of  society  in  Ireland^  and  that  which  has  been  the 
chief  subject  of  remark  by  all  travellers^  is  the  chasm  that  ex- 
ists between  the  poor  and  the  rich^  unconnected  by  the  link 
of  a  middle  class^  without  which  society  cannot  flourish. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  non-existence  of  that  beautiful  social 
gradation  in  Ireland  which  is  found  in  such  perfection  in  En- 
gland ?  It  is  that^  in  the  former,  capital  Aas  accumulated  into 
masses^  and  has  not  been  expended  in  productive  labour^  and 
diffused  amongst  the  people, — a  circulation  as  essential  to  the 
weU-being  of  the  body  politic  as  that  of  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  natural  body.  We  deny  what  Mr.  Nicholls  has 
stated  in  his  report,  that  there  is  any  want  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land. Of  this  there  is  no  deficiency ;  but  it  is  not  employed 
in  providing  profitable  employment  for  the  population.  From 
1825  to  the  end  of  1834,  stock  was  transferred  from  En^and 
to  Ireland,  in  order  to  enable  its  holders  to  receive  their  di- 
vidends in  Dublin,  to  the  amoimt  of  £18,190,029*,  which 
cost  at,  say  90  per  cent.,  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  sterling. 
The  capital  vested  in  government  securities,  on  which  dividends 
were  payable  in  DubUn,  amounted  in  1835  to  £33,335,986. 
It  is  insecurity  (to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  vicious  cir- 
cle of  causes  and  effects  that  Mr.  Nicholls  describes  to  be  in 
course  of  operation  in  Ireland,)  which  produces  want  of  employ- 
ment,— want  of  employment  turbulence, — and  turbulence  in- 
security. 

The  fourth  objection  is*  a  mere  assertion  which  the  exam- 
ple of  Scotland,  and  of  England  under  the  new  system  of  poor 
laws  practically  refutes.  It  is  a  specimen  of  that  fiilae  rea- 
soning which  assumes  the  exception  to  be  the  rule,  and  draws 
a  conclusion  against  the  use,  founded  on  the  abuse  of  a  whole- 
some measure. 

But  even  England,  where  that  abuse  has  been  most  fla- 


*  Accounts  of  the  Boaxxl  of  Trade,  part  iii.,  page  325 ;  and  Finance  Aoconnts, 
1834,  p.  96. 

The  gross  amount  of  property  which  passed  in  Ireknd  under  prohates  of  viOs* 
and  letters  of  administration  during  fourteen  years,  (from  1819  to  1832,) 
Je44,833,359.— See  Qpciai  Retumt. 
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grant,  has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  without  example^  com- 
mencing with  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
her  poor.  Whether  that  prosperity  was  consequent  upon^  or 
in  despite  oi,  her  poor  laws,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 
discuss*.  It  is  sui9Bcient  to  show  that  a  mere  legal  assessment 
for  the  poor  is  not  fairly  answerable  for  the  evils  that  all  per- 
sons condemned  in  the  old  English  system.  The  Irish  poor 
law  biU  merely  adopts  of  the  English  law  the  compulsory  as- 
sessment, and  limits  its  application  to  the  workhouse.  Of  this 
we  approve.  Having  only  a  choice  of  evils,  we  prefer  the 
lesser  of  a  compulsory  rate,  so  guarded  in  its  application,  to  the 
greater  of  permitting  a  human  creature  to  perish  for  want  of 
food.  We  are  as  much  as  any  one  opposed  to  the  proposition 
of  giving  the  poor  any  legal  claim  upon  the  property  of  the 
rich,  from  which  have  arisen  the  "  allowance  system,'' — ^^  a 
"  labour  rate,*' — "  outdoor  relief," — "  a  law  of  settlement," — 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  England.  From  these  provisions 
the  Irish  bill  is  free.     It  provides, 

1st.  That  the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  be 
Commissioners  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution. 

2nd.  That  they  shall  be  empowered  to  make  and  issue  ge- 
neral rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  workhouses, 
the  control  of  guardians  and  other  of&cers,  &c.,  which  general 
rules  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  Her  Majesty  and  Privy 
Council. 

3rd.  That  unions  of  parishes  shall  be  formed,  and  one  or 
more  workhouses  built  for  each  union,  where  relief,  at  the  dis- 


*  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  eloquent  letter  on  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  describes  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  into  England  in  the  following  terms : — 
'*  Thdt,  mendicancy,  idleness  disappeared,  and  the  poor  of  England  became  la- 
"  borions,  contented,  and  happy ;  the  land  was  tilled — ^the  fields  were  cleansed  of 
"  we^s — ^the  drain  and  hedge-row,  the  fence  and  copse  were  duff  and  planted — 
"  competition  for  land  was  imknown,  because  the  owner  and  the  farmer  of  it  had 
"  a  common  interest  to  promote,  and  a  common  burthen  to  support,  and  they 
"  d^t  in  good  fsith  one  with  another.  The  small  proprietor  Uyed  upon  his 
*'  Umd;  upon  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his  father,  and  he  enriched  it  by  the 
"  toil  of  those  whom  he  should  support  in  idleness,  did  he  fiidl  to  provide  them  in 
**  work.  He  was  amply  repaid  by  produce  or  improvement  for  the  outlay  he  had 
"  made,  and  he  derived  security  and  happiness  firom  the  zeal  and  affection  of  those 
**  whose  labour  enriched  him.  It  is  thus  a  state  is  made  to  flourish, — ^not  by  abs- 
"  tract  theories  on  the  division  of  labour,  or  the  employment  of  capital,  or  on 
"  hidden  modes  of  taxation,  but  by  the  establishment  of  as  many  commonwealths 
"  ss  there  are  towns  or  hamlets  in  a  nation,  in  each  of  which  the  head  and  mem- 
"  beis  are  cemented  by  mutual  dependence  and  common  interest."— Dr.  Dojflt't 
Leder,  p.  50. 
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cretion  of  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  by  the  rate-payen, 
shall  be  given  to  the  destitute  poor;  and  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  such  workhouses^  &e.  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  rate 
to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  guardians  on  all  real  property 
within  the  union. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  workhouses  are 
sufficient  tests  of  destitution  in  England.  It  is  objected  that 
they  are  less  likely  to  prove  so  in  Ireland,  because,  although 
a  workhouse  may  make  the  condition  of  a  pauper  less  de- 
sirable in  the  former  than  that  of  an  independent  labourer, 
it  can  scarcely  do  so  in  the  latter,  where  no  workhouse  dietaiy 
can  be  lower  than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  England  the  workhouse  diet  is  usu- 
ally much  superior  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  independent 
labourer;  but  that  the  discipline,  the  labour,  the  classifica- 
tion, and  especially  the  confinement,  deter  all  persons  from 
applying  for  the  relief  the  workhouses  afford  who  are  not  really 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  It  is  because  they  are  ''  prisons" 
and  *' bastilles,'*  terms  of  reproach  applied  to  them  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  that  they  peculiarly  answer  tiie  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  a  guarantee  against 
undue  applications*. 

*  If  we  compare  the  interior  of  a  labourer's  cottage  with  a  workhouse,  managed 
according  to  your  regulations,  we  shall  find  the  latter  superior  to  the  former  in 
every  point  of  comfort  and  conyenience :  and  in  the  newly-erected  woikhmttei 
especially,  which  are  universal  in  East  Kent,  this  superiority  is  strikingly  manifest. 
The  dietary,  in  spite  of  the  complaints  made  of  it,  is,  I  am  aatiafied,  more  than  the 
great  m^ority  of  inmates  can  consume,  and  considerably  better  than  is  generally 
obtained  by  independent  labourers  in  this  county.  Every  requisite  of  bedding,  ii 
clothing,  of  furniture,  is  suppHed  in  the  workhouses,  of  a  quality  b^^nd  all  eom- 
parison  better  than  can  be  met  with  in  the  cottages.  The  rooms  are  more  deanly, 
airy,  and  better  btdlt ;  whilst,  instead  of  the  dir^  and  indecent  huddling  together 
of  offices,  and  persons,  as  is  the  too  fi«quent  practice  m  labourers'  dwellings,  here 
each  apartment  has  its  distinct  and  appropriate  use.  There  is  one  room  for  sleep- 
ing, another  for  eating,  another  for  cooking,  another  for  waahing,  dec.  If  a  woii- 
house  inmate  is  ill,  there  is  the  hospital  ready  to  receive  him,  where  the  best  me- 
dical attendance  is  daily,  and  if  necessarily,  hourly  supplied ;  where  he  is  con- 
stantly waited  upon  by  persons  appointed  to  nurse  him,  and  where  every  ankle  of 
diet  that  the  physician  may  think  calculated  to  hasten  recovery,  or  aUeviate  tiie 
pain  of  disease,  is  instantly  and  unsparingly  given.  If  he  desires  moral  or  reli- 
gious instruction  the  chaplain  is  at  hand  to  impart  it ;  whatever  maiy  be  hii  per- 
suasion, a  minister  of  his  choice  is  immediately  sent  for,  should  he  demand  it 
The  bed  of  death  in  a  workhouse  need  never  be  without  the  consolalioiia  of  icti* 
gion.— If//«r  qfE,  Carleton  TuffkeO  to  the  Poor  Law  Commmkmert. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  the  woikhouses,  none  but  the  abaohildy  descitate 
will  remain  in  them.  A  country  overseer,  vrriting  to  tlie  Pow  Law  Comim^ 
siouers,  observes :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  worked  miracles  vrith  tfie  new  law;  yoo 
"  have  healed  the  sick,  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to  wA." — Riport  rf 
Poor  Law  Commusionert, 
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They  will,  we  think,  prove  even  more  efiectual  tests  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England,  because  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 
to  whom  confinement  is  so  irksome  as  to  the  Irish  peasantry. 
If  they  were  mere  almshouses  where  food  and  raiment  were 
provided  for  the  poor,  without  making  confinement  and  re- 
straint the  condition  of  reUef,  they  would  be  soon  filled  by 
the  working  classes.  Without  the  protection  they  afford,  the 
experiment  of  introducing  a  poor  law  into  Ireland  would  in- 
deed be  fiill  of  hazard*  The  only  boon  that  a  poor  law  can 
safely  offer,  is  a  remedy  against  starvation ;  the  only  efficient 
test  that  has  been  yet  discovered  of  the  necessities  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  reUef,  is  the  workhouse. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  workhouse  restraint  is  suf- 
ficient for  this  aU-important  purpose,  without  providing  any 
additional  method  of  adding  to  the  wretchedness  of  want,  and 
of  rendering  relief  less  desirable  than  independence.  They 
have  been  made  therefore  sufficiently  comfortable  here,  imder 
the  reformed  system,  without  proving  in  practice  to  diminish, 
in  the  least  degree,  the  motives  to  industry  and  independent 
labour. 

But  it  is  stated  that  workhouses  cannot  provide  for  the 
great  mass  of  destitution  in  Ireland  which  will  claim  relief; 
and  that  it  is  not  alms,  but  employment  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  people*.  In  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis  t^  that  when  the  EngUsh  poor  law 
commissioners  commenced  their  operations,  they  anticipated 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  would  require  room 
than  have  in  fact  claimed  admission ;  they  began  by  building 
workhouses  for  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  they 
have  since,  in  most  cases,  found  it  sufficient  to  allow  for  one 
per  cent  I .   Some  of  the  spacious  buildings  erected  at  the  out- 


*  Auienzebe,  (yoyez  Chardin,  Voyage  de  Pene,  torn,  viii)  k  qui  on  demandait 
pourquoi  il  ne  batissait  point  dliopitaox,  dit,  "  Je  rendrai  mon  empire  si  riche 
qu'il  n'aura  pas  besoin  d'hopitaux.''  II  aurait  &llu  dire,  Je  commeneerai  par  rendre 
man  empire  riche,  etje  bSterai  des  hopitaux. — Esprit  des  Loix,  liy.  23,  chap.  29. 

t  Remarks  on  the  3rd  Report  of  Irish  Poor  Commissioners. 

t  This  is  the  amount  assumed  by  Mr.  Nicholls  for  which  woiUiouse  accommoda- 
tion may  be  required  in  Ireland.  He  therefore  proposes  that  100  workhouses  shall 
be  provided,  each  affording  accommodation  for  800  inmates,  and  the  whole  for 
80,000.  He  considers  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pauper  inmates  will  amount  to 
U.  per  head  per  week,  and  the  establishment  wL,  making  together  U.  6d.  per  head 
per  week.    Thus  he  calculates  that  if  all  the  workhouses  should  be  full  through- 
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set  of  their  proceedings  are  now  nearly  untenanted.  What 
per-centage  of  the  population  it  may  be  requisite  to  provide 
for  in  Ireland^  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment 

But^  say  another  class  of  reasoners^  ibis  plan  cannot  suc- 
ceed, because  the  Irish  will  not  enter  into  your  workhouses; 
and  it  wiU  be  productive  of  positive  injuiy^  by  exciting  fidse 
hopes  in  the  poor,  and  shutting  up  the  sources  of  private  cha- 
rity from  which  they  are  now  sustained. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  government^  in  offering  relief  to  the  destitute,  to 
gucurd  it  with  such  checks^  that  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor 
shall  suffer  from  it  greater  evils  than  those  sought  to  be  re- 
medied. If  the  poor  hope  for  more^  they  hope  for  that  which 
no  legislature  can  or  ought  to  supply,  and  which  nature  in- 
tended should  only  be  the  reward  of  labour,  frugality  and  pru- 
dence. Relief,  it  has  been  founds  cannot  be  offered  with  safety, 
even  to  the  poor  themselves,  in  any  other  form  than  the  one 
proposed  under  the  Irish  Bill. 

Experience  does  not  show  that  a  compulsory  rate  destroys 
private  charity.  In  England  the  most  munificent  institutions 
for  the  poor  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  where  the  legal 
assessment  has  been  larger.  In  Scotland  also  a  compulaoiy 
rate  and  a  voluntary  contribution  co-exist  even  in  the  same 
districts ;  and  the  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  not  likely 
to  be  foimd  in  Ireland^  where  charity  is  an  essential  portion 
of  the  character  of  the  people.  Besides,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  the  poor  are  now  supported  in  that  country  by  t 
class  of  persons  little  better  provided  for  than  themaelYes.  Is 
it  not  just  therefore  to  equalize  the  burden?  Ought  the 
master  of  the  stately  mansion,  whose  gate  and  purse  are 


out  the  year,  the  total  charge  of  maintenaiice,  &c  would  be  per  annum  312,0(MML 

If  full  three  quarters  of  the  year 260,0001 

If  full  half  of  the  year  208,000C 

The  cost  of  erecting  each  workhouse  he  estimates  at  7000iL,  giving  700,000C  far 

the  whole. 
On  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  1820,  the  annual  charge  of  the  Scotch 

compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  was  114,I95iL — See  Bgntrt  preaented  t9  ike 

Haute  qf  Commons^  23ni  June  1820. 
In  1821,  the  population  of  Scotland  amounted  to  2,093,456. 
Assuming  the  aimual  charge  in  Ireland  to  bear  a  proportion  to  that  of  Scothmd, 

In  the  ratio  of  their  relative  population,  it  would  not  amount  to  quite  46O,O00C 

In  Scotland  out-door  relief  is  ^ven. 
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equally  closed  against  the  poor^  be  permitted  to  go  free^  while 
the  cottager  contributes  his  share  to  the  wants  of  the  desti- 
tute ?  A  poor  law  cannot^  indeed,  provide  employment  di- 
rectly; but  it  may  do  much  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
great  desideratum  indirectly.  The  attention  of  the  rate-pay- 
ers will  be  necessarily  turned  to  the  situation  of  the  poor,  and 
their  own  interest  will  be  concerned  essentially  in  providing 
them  with  work;  and  this  stimulus  will  be  greatest  upon 
the  largest  owners  of  property,  whose  means  of  affording  that 
employment  are  greatest.  We  think,  if  no  other  reason  than 
this  existed  for  the  imposition  of  a  compulsory  poor  rate  in 
Ireland,  that  it  is  conclusive  as  to  its  expediency. 

It  may  moreover  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  will  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter  in  Ire- 
land than  they  have  had  in  England.  Here,  the  new  system 
had  to  correct  a  vicious  one,  which  had  become  engrafted  in  the 
habits  of  the  people, — to  effect  that  ethical  difficulty  of  retra- 
cing false  steps,  sufficiently  formidable  in  individual  cases,  but 
everything  save  impossible  where  masses  are  to  be  reformed. 
They  were  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  superintend  interests 
of  the  most  important  kind,  and  to  exert  powers  of  a  novel  and 
extensive  nature.  They  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the 
Hydra  of  pauperism  in  the  abstract,  but  with  the  existing  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law,  in  all  its  complex  relations ;  to 
grapple  in  many  cases  with  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
select  vestries  and  boards  of  guardians, — some  of  them  having 
mterests,  almost  all  of  them  prejudices,  opposed  to  the  new 
law ;  to  conciliate  local  jealousies,  correct  erroneous  princi- 
ples, and  reduce  the  chaos  of  various  and  conflicting  regula- 
tions into  order*. 

*  The  Poor  Law  Commissioiien  thus  describe  their  "  modus  operandL"  Hav- 
ing put  our  assistant-commisDoners  in  possession  of  our  views,  and  of  the  general 
ii^nnation  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  all 
the  local  information  and  statistics  which  our  office  could  furnish,  relating  to  the 
parishes  and  districts  assigned  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  re-examine  every 
parish ;  Ist,  with  relation  to  the  description  and  pressure  of  any  existing  evils  in 
the  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish ;  2dly,  as  to  the  means  existing  within 
the  parish  of  remedying  such  evils ;  3rdly,  as  to  the  remedies  available  by  means 
of  a  unioix  with  other  parishes,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  union  requisite  and 
practicable  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  administration  on  sound  prind- 
^^  Upon  this  examination  the  assistant-commissioner  is  required  to  prepare  a 
written  report  to  the  board,  setting  forth  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for 
adoption,  and  referring  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  recommendation  of  each 
measure  is  founded.    Where  the  formation  of  a  union  is  recommended,  a  consider- 
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When  they  succeeded^  under  these  circumstances,  in  effect- 
ing the  wholesome  changes  they  have  done,  at  the  cost  of  so 
little  comparative  suffering  to  the  poor  people  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  the  mal-administration  of  the  old  law,  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  their  plan  will  succeed  in  Ireland,  where 
the  same  difficulties  do  not  present  themsdves,  and  where 
the  Commissioners  enter  upon  their  task  with  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  experience.  The  first  great  change 
they  made  in  England  was  the  substitution  of  reUef  in  kind 
for  a  money  aUowance,  which  usually  found  its  way  to  thie 
beer  and  gin  shops.  This  at  once,  while  it  relieved  destitu- 
tion, Ughtened  greatly  the  burthen  of  outdoor  relief.  Their 
next  object  was  to  adopt  as  widely  as  possible  relief  within  the 
workhouse,  which  they  foimd  the  only  test  of  destitution  that 
could  be  relied  on,  having,  mth  little  success,  tried  all  thi 
intermediate  steps  of  outdoor  labour*  That  a  change  so  great 
should  have  excited  considerable  clamour  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers,  and  be  warmly  opposed  by  those  who  derived  profit 
from  the  old  system,  was  to  be  expected ;  but  after  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  we 
think  that  the  firmness,  combined  with  moderation  and  hu- 
manity, which  they  have  shown  in  the  exercise  of  their  im- 
portant functions,  deserve  especial  commendation.  Their  la- 
bours have  been  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  poor  themselves  as 
to  the  owners  of  property.  The  old  poor  law  system  threat- 
ened, in  process  of  time,  to  absorb  the  whole  rental  of  the 

able  poitioii  of  the  data  collected  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  form.  In  many  in- 
stances we  find  it  necessary  to  bold  a  personal  conference  with  the  assistant-com- 
missioner before  determining  on  the  measures  proposed,  and  as  to  bis  geneial 
course  of  proceedings.  It  has  been  a  general  practice  widi  each  assistant-com- 
missioner, before  finally  determining  upon  his  recommendations  with  relation  to 
any  district,  to  couTene  a  meeting  (tf  the  parties,  the  most  deqdy  interested  in  the 
proposed  arrangements,  namely,  the  inincipal  owners  and  rate-payers,  and  parish 
officers.  At  tMs  meeting  he  has  explained  the  measures  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  board  for  adoption,  and  has  invited  tiie  exposition  ol  any 
objections,  and  the  suggestions  of  any  additions  to  those  measures. 

The  Commissioners  state  their  exertions  to  have  been  duefly  directed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labours  to  the  formation  of  wMom  i^pariikm,  because,  1st.  they 
found  that  the  means  of  an  efficient  administration  was  thereby  obtunable  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  2nd.  that  provisions  were  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  contracting 
for  a  whole  union  on  open  tender ;  3rdly.  that  petty  interests  or  fedings  dominant 
in  the  smaller  districts  were  thereby  got  rid  oL 

They  describe  the  most  convenient  limits  of  unions,  which  they  have  found,  to  be 
that  of  a  circle,  taking  a  market  town  as  a  centre,  and  comprehending  those  sur- 
rounding parishes  whose  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  same  market 
— 1«^  AmmalMeport  f^f  Poor  Law  Coimmmitmert. 
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country.  With  i^nt  would  have  been  taken  capital^  the  fund 
from  which  labour  is  suppUed.  Cultivation  would  then  have 
been  suspended,  and  starvation  and  depopulation  have  fol- 
lowed. To  complain  of  the  suffering  inseparable  from  the 
application  of  the  remedy  to  this  frightful  state  of  things,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of  the  pain  attending  ampu- 
tation, which  saves  the  body  at  the  expense  of  an  unsound 
limb. 

The  workhouse  system  vindicates  humanity,  by  providing 
that  no  one  shall  perish  from  destitution ;  and  it  accomplishes 
this  great  object  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, without  proving  pernicious  to  the  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  independence  of  the  working  classes.  Such  is  the 
system  the  Poor  Law  BiU  will  introduce  into  Ireland.  We 
have  shown,  that  to  the  great  mind  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  we 
are  indebted  for  its  plan ; — it  was  recommended  by  Locke, — is 
sanctioned  by  humanity  and  reason,  and  its  safety  has  been 
tested  by  experience. — ^Thus  fortified,  we  entertain  the  strong- 
est hopes  of  its  success. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  which  has  been  deferred  until  next 
Session  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  will  then 
doubtless  become  law  with  the  Municipal  Corporation  BUI 
and  a  Tithe  BiU.  Our  regret  for  its  delay  is  much  lessened 
by  the  reflection,  that  these  three  measures,  of  such  momentous 
interest  to  the  Irish  people,  shall  pass  together,  and  adorn 
the  annals  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  young  Que^i. 

We  had  intended  to  have  considered  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Bill  in  detail,  but  as  it  will  probably  receive 
many  alterations  before  it  becomes  law,  we  shall  defer  these 
observations,  and  some  others  we  intended  to  have  made  on 
the  important  duties  which  will  devolve  on  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  to  a  more  fitting  occasion.  We  will  content  oipr- 
selves  at  present  with  stating  that,  however  we  deprecate  a 
system  of  legislating  *'  de  minimis,'^  or  approve  of  delegating 
to  the  Commissioners  such  a  general  power  of  regulation  and 
control  as  shall  attain  a  consistent  and  harmonious  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Law,  yet  we  must  protest  against  the  ex- 
tent of  some  of  the  powers,  particularly  that  of  taxation,  vested 
in  them  under  the  Bill. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  great  principle  of  workhouse  relief 
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more  important  than  its  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  inunigrants  to  Engliuid  from  Italy^,  France^  Germany  and 
other  coimtries  are  noted  for  the  exercise  of  some  art ;  but 
those  from  Ireland  take  possession  of  the  lowest  depart- 
ments of  manual  labour^  and  endeavour  by  mere  physical  ex- 
ertion to  make  up  for  want  of  skill.  To  the  rising  generation 
we  look  for  better  things ;  and  much  may  be  done  towards  this 
desirable  object  by  teaching  poor  children  in  the  workhouses 
a  trade^  which  formed  a  part  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  plan,  and 
which  was  so  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  William  Petty 
and  Locke. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  owes  its  origin  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  Acting  upon  his  own  responsibility^  he  flung  be- 
hind him  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Government^  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  to  inquire  into 
the  applicability  of  a  poor  law  to  Ireland^  and  issued  in  1836 
his  own  letter  instead  of  the  King's  conmiission,  authorizing 
Mr.  George  NichoUs  to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  poor^  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion 
with  respect  to  any  measures  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
during  the  (then)  ensuing  session  for  their  benefit.  The  bill 
is  the  result  of  that  investigation. 

Upon  Lord  John  Russell  will  therefore  descend  the  respon- 
sibilities of  failure,  or  the  honours  of  success. 

We  set  out  by  stating  our  opinion  that  the  primaiy  cause 
of  destitution  in  Ireland  may  be  ti'aced  to  the  relations  exists 
ing  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  that,  the  great  mass 
of  pauperism  to  be  there  met  with  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  system  now  in  course  of  operation, 
and  which  will  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  both*.    We 

*  The  bad  Bystem  of  culture  hitherto  pursued  in  Ireland,  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  calculation : — ^The  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain,  accordiiig  to  TUUet 
laid  before  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  bj  Ifr. 
Cowling,  amounted  to  54,254,000  acres. 

The  cultivated  land  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bfr.  Griffith, 
amounts  to  14,603,000  acres.  The  supposed  annual  value  of  the  agriciiltiifal 
produce  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Griffith  calculates  to  be  150,000,000^:,  and  dial  of 
Ireland,  36,000,000iL 

From  these  data  it  appears,  that  althourii  the  land  cultivated  in  Great  BritaiB, 
as  compared  with  that  cultivated  in  Irdand,  does  not  quite  equal  the  propottioa 
of  2^  to  1 ;  yet  that  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fonner, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  latter,  exceeds  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  This  is 
owing  to  the  land  in  Great  Britain  being  cultivated  in  larger  masses,  apon  which 
capit^,  combined  with  labour,  can  be  most  productively  employed. 
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have  shown  that  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  was  enacted  to  meet 
the  wide-spread  distress  occasioned  by  a  transition  from  the 
system  of  small  holdings  to  that  of  a  consolidation  of  farms, 
and  a  better  practice  of  husbandry  in  this  country;  and  that 
the  same  unavoidable  necessity  which  existed  here  for  a  l^al 
provision  for  the  poor  at  that  period  exists  in  Ireland  at  this. 

We  have  also  referred  to  Scotland,  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  more  recent  example  of  the  like  causes  and  effects.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  minute  subdivision  of  land 
existed  in  that  country*.  It  then  presented  the  same  aspect 
that  Ireland  does  now, — a  rude  state  of  farming,  clumsy  agri- 
cultural implements,  unskilful  culture  and  a  deficient  return. 
A  change  to  larger  farms,  brought  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  skill  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  has  succeeded, 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  intelligence  of  the  people.  In  that  country  also,  as 
in  England,  a  poor  law  served  essentially  to  mitigate  the 
sufierings  of  the  people  during  the  period  of  transition ;  and 
it  was  unattended  with  the  evils  of  the  English  poor  law, 
because  it  was  judiciously  administered. 

The  existing  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  described  in 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  Appendices  (D.)  (E.)  (F.)  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland.  This  having 
been  taken  on  the  spot,  and  collected  from  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, forms  a  valuable  repertory  of  factsf-  Mr.  NichoUs's 
views  on  the  same  subject  contained  in  his  Report,  being  the 
result  of  a  hasty  personal  inspection,  do  not  possess  an  equal 
claim  upon  public  consideration.  A  summary  of  the  evidence 
of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  which,  being  spread  over  se- 
veral large  parliamentary  volumes,  and  necessarily  loaded 
with  repetitions,  is  rather  formidable  to  the  most  courageous 
reader,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bicheno.  To  those  do- 
cuments we  have  fully  adverted  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review  t.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them 
here.    They  fully  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken  on  the 

*  See  Robertaon't  Rand  Recollections.  Irvine,  1829. 

t  The  evidence  has  been  collected  from  thirty-two  baronies,  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  by  assistant  commissioners  associated  together  m  pairs ;  the 
one  an  English  agriculturist,  and  the  other  an  Irish  resident. 

X  VoL  iv.  p.  1. 
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subject  of  an  Irish  Poor  Law*    We  shall  ooQtent  oonelTes 
with  one  further  extract  finom  Mr.  Bicheno's  remarics. 


"  k  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  to  society  of  that 
position  to  accamalate  which  belon§;8  to  mankind  arrived  at  aceitain  st^e 
of  advancement,  virhich  introduces  provident  and  thooghtM  habits,  and  re- 
strains them  from  seizing  on  the  indulgence  of  to-day  with  a  certainty 
that  the  penalty  of  misery  will  follow  on  the  morrow.    It  b  in  many  in- 
stances the  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization.    It  is  this  great  prin- 
ciple, springing  from  selfishness,  yet  expanding  into  a  great  moral  power 
by  means  of  education  and  habit,  that  distinguishes  the  pro^wroos  and 
happy  nation  from  the  miserable  and  degraded  one.    The  abwence  of  it  has 
been  too  conspicuous  throughout  Ireland.    The  effects  are  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  every  reflecting  inhabitant ;  and  though  it  may  be  hoped  tfast 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  diffusing  itself  among  the  upper  classes,  the 
poor  have  not  participated  in  the  benefit,  but  are  thoughtless,  reckless,  and 
improvident  as  ever.    Very  unreasonable  expectations  are,  however,  in- 
dulged by  society  on  this  subject.    It  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  view  to  at- 
tribute these  deficiencies  to  innate  vices,  not  possessed  by  other  peasants, 
or  to  an  inferior  nature.    If  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  perceive  s 
more  intelligible  cause.    Their  situation  is  unlike  that  of  every  other  pea- 
sant tenantry  throughout  Europe.    To  compare  them  with  English  la- 
bourers, is  to  compare  them  with  a  class  to  whom  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance ;  but  if  they  be  compared  with  the  peasant  tenants  of  the  continent, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  their  superiors  in  intelligence,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise, and  their  equals  in  industry,  ceconomy,  and  virtue.  Their  vices  have 
sprung  from  their  situation,  not  their  situation  from  their  vices.     The  sel- 
fish principle  upon  which  all  accumulation  is  based,  has  found  nothing  to 
act  on ;  and  they  save  nothing,  because  they  have  nothing  to  save.  Their 
whole  stock  consists,  at  the  best  times,  of  a  root  speedily  decomposed*  of 
apparel  hardly  enough  to  cover  them,  and  of  a  cabin  barely  sufficient  to 
screen  them  from  the  elements.   But  the  immediate  evil  which  accrues  to 
the  community  from  this  degradation  of  a  great  class  is,  that  the  prospect 
of  hopeless  penury  encourages  them  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which 
self-denial  usually  ensures,  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  without 
restraint. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  the  cottier  system  has  given  origin  to  inordinate 
competition  for  land,  and  has  raised  rents  to  an  unreasonable  amount,  it 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  rate  of  wages  statioimry .  In  the 
case  of  cottiers  and  others  deriving  their  wages  from  the  soil,  rent  and 
wages  act  and  react  continually  on  each  other.  The  rent  that  a  cottier 
pays  is  not  determined  by  the  value  of  the  produce  which  he  can  obtain 
from  the  soil,  but  it  is  determined  by  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as 
wages  earned  among  strangers,  scarcity  of  land,  and  extreme  necessity ; 
while  the  wages  that  he  receives  at  home  will  be  measured  by  the  lowest 
wages  which  he  is  content  to  accept  from  the  land  he  occupies.  If  he  be 
willing  to  receive  in  remuneration  for  his  labour  the  potatoes  which  are 
the  result  of  that  labour^  the  value  of  these  potatoes  will  become  the 
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sUodard  of  hiB  wagesi  und  there  era  he  tittle  doubt,  that  if  the  peaeantry 
had  been  habituated  to  look  vpon  wheateu  bread  ae  a  necessary  portion  of  their 
food,  they  woedd  have  secured  to  themsehes  wages  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  cost  qf  that  article  of  diet, 

"  The  middlemen  at  first  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  subdivision  of 
land  to  enable  them  to  derive  a  profit.  The  land  held  by  the  father  is  ap- 
portioned among  his  descendants,  oftentimes  in  equal  shares,  according  to 
the  law  of  gavel  kind ;  and  as  the  proprietors  as  well  as  the  middlemen 
had,  up  to  a  recent  period,  no  interest  in  checking  this  tendency,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  it  has  gone  on  in  some  places  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited. 
The  portion  of  land  is  become  at  last  in  some  places  so  small,  as  not  to 
yield  the  occupants  a  sufficient  stock  of  food  for  the  year's  consumption, 
making  it  difficult  in  ail  cases,  and  in  many  impossible,  for  them  to  pay 
the  rent.  The  means  of  cultivation  are  also  abridged  by  their  poverty^  so 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  species  of  potatoe,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  a  large  produce  of  the  worst  quality ;  and  even  of  this  the 
crop  has  of  late  years  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  failure.  As  soon 
as  the  landlords  perceived  their  rents  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  the  whole 
produce  of  the  soil,  if  population  and  subdivision  proceeded  at  the  same 
rate,  was  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the  subsistence  of  the  occupiers,  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  situation.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  agii- 
caltural  produce  since  the  war,  and  the  diminished  demand  for  labour  in 
the  home  and  English  market,  contributed  to  their  difficulties ;  and  these, 
with  the  alteration  of  the  law  respecting  the  political  franchise,  have  been 
tributary  causes  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  on 
the  important  questions  of  population  and  peasant  cultivators. 

"  The  great  complaint  now  among  them  is  redundancy  of  people,  and 
the  new  light  agriculture,  which  tends  to  the  extension  and  consolidation 
of  farms,  is  the  theme  of  all  praise.  The  chief  means  by  which  this  trans- 
ition has  hitherto  been  accomplished  in  Ireland,  is  by  the  cottier  labourers 
passing  into  con-acre  men,  thus  breaking  their  tie  to  a  particular  spot. 
Hiey  are  thus  forced  to  look  out  for  employment  as  labourers  in  agricul- 
tural or  some  other  business.  The  fate  of  many  of  these  unfortunate 
people  is  shocking  to  humanity. 

"  But  though  the  immediate  effect  of  dispossession  is  distressing  and  me- 
lancholy, the  benefits  to  society  at  large  are  apparent  by  the  alterations 
which  follow  upon  their  quitting  the  land.  Rents  fall,  cultivation  improves, 
exhausted  fields  recover  their  fertility,  capital  is  brought  into  display,  and 
the  soil,  which  added  little  or  nothing  in  the  hands  of  peasant  cultivators 
to  the  national  wealth,  is  immediately  made  more  productive,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulates  to  a  new  activity. 

"There  are  two  other  distinct  classes^  occupiers  of  small  farms  and 
graziers.  Their  holdings  average  from  ^ye  to  fifty  acres.  The  largest 
holdings  pay  the  lowest  rent ;  it  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of 
the  holdings  according  to  the  following  table. 

Farmers  of  40  acres  and  above  pay  about  £\    5  0  per  acre. 

20  to  40 1   10  0 

10to20 115  0  
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Cottier  tenants  under  10  acres  pay  about  £2    5  0  per  acre. 
Cottier  laboarers  under  10 4     0  0 


Thus  the  poor  pay  the  highest  rent,  and  they  occupy  generally  the  wont 
land/' 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  point  out  the  mi- 
nute particulars  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls's  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  difiers  from  that  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  so  ably  drawn  by  Mr.  Bicheno.  Mr.  NicholWa 
hasty  impressions  are  not  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the 
latter  statement,  founded  on  the  most  ample  and  searchiDg 
evidence.  In  that,  however,  which  is  important  to  our  pre- 
sent inquiry,  namely,  that  great  destitution  exists,  they  both 
concur,  however  they  may  difier  as  to  its  amount,  or  as  to 
causes  and  remedies. 

While  society  in  general,  and  landlords  in  particular,  derive 
advantages  from  the  consolidation  of  farms,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  not  to  make  some  provision  for  the  ejected  tenantry, 
who,  from  causes  which  they  cannot  control,  are  brou^t  to 
destitution. 

These  poor  people  have  already  endured  much,  and  have 
shown  more  patience  under  severe  suffering  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  It  is  a  calumny  to  term  them  ^'sa- 
"  vage"  and  cruel ;  the  social  virtues  are  no  where  to  be  found 
more  prevalent  than  amongst  them,  the  dark  features  in  their 
character  are  the  result  of  misgovemment  and  other  circum- 
stances for  which  they  are  not  answerable. — Tis  true  the  Irish 
peasant  is  sometimes  reckless  of  legal  oMigations,  and  regard- 
less of  social  duties.  But  he  has  felt  that  the  laws  were  not 
his  friends,  and  from  society  he  has  derived  no  benefit.  When 
the  tithe  proctor  entered  his  cabin,  and  carried  off  his  last 
blanket  and  even  the  roots  upon  which  his  wretched  family 
depended  for  their  daily  meal,  he  may  have  been  told  it  was 
*'  duly  done,'^  and  ^'  according  to  law.'* — ^When  ejected  from 
his  cabin  with  a  starving  family,  without  provision  or  prospect 
save  from  precarious  charity,  because  a  farm  was  to  be  con- 
soUdated,  he  may  have  been  assured  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  because  everything  was  '' legally '*  done.  No  doubt 
it  was;  but  will  famine  be  less  exacting  because  the  law  has 
been  satisfied? — Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  however  it  may  be 
deplored^  that  the  outcast  tenantry  should  enter  into  combn 
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nations^  where  absolute  despair  is  their  bond  of  union^  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  their  incentive,  to  vindicate  the  great  law  of 
nature  against  that  of  the  statute  book,  or  that  Captain 
Ilock^s  code  should  supersede  the  Queen^s  ?  How  can  the 
"  lex  scripta'^  be  enforced,  when  it  is  opposed  to  that  so  elo- 
quently described  by  Cicero,  the  '^Lex  non  scripta,  sed  nata; 
^^  quam  non  didicimus,  legimus,  accepimus,  sed  ex  ipsa  na- 
'^  tura  hausimus,  expressimus,  arripuimus;  ad  quam  non  docti, 
"  sed  facti  sumus  '^  ? 

The  Irish  peasant  is  said  to  have  little  regard  for  the  rights 
of  property,  the  protection  of  which  is  a  paramount  object 
with  all  civilized  nations,  as  without  such  protection  society 
could  not  hold  together.  But  has  property  no  reciprocal 
obligations  for  the  protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  laws  ? 
does  it  not  owe,  in  its  turn,  protection  against  destitution 
to  those  by  whose  labour  all  property  is  produced  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  does ;  and  the  best  mode  to  insure  its  being  re- 
spected in  Ireland  is  to  make  that  reciprocity  less  Irish,-^- 
which  is  said  to  be  all  on  one  side, — and  more  in  accordance 
with  humanity,  reason,  in  fine,  sound  poUcy,  Banded  societies 
of  desperate  men  who  were  turned  loose  upon  society  in 
England  by  the  operation  of  causes  similar  to  those  now 
existing  in  Ireland,  were  restored  to  order  by  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  after  every  other  means  for  the  suppression  of  tu- 
mult that  the  most  cruel  laws  and  most  arbitrary  executive 
could  devise  or  accomplish,  had  been  tried  in  vain.  To  a 
compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  we  confidently 
look  for  similar  results.  Without  some  such  measure  it  would 
be  idle  to  expect  them.  The  Poor  Law  will  effect  a  better 
understanding  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  thus  pro- 
duce Peace ; — Peace  will  invite  Capital — Capital  employ  La- 
bour— ^Labour  open  new  sources  of  Wealth ;  and  in  a  short 
period,  with  the  aid  of  other  remedial  measures  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert,  an  impoverished,  turbulent  and  reckless 
population  will  become  careful,  industrious  and  provident, 
and  the  permanent  improvement  of  Ireland  be  secured. 
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Article  IIL 

1.  Th^orie  du  Judaism.      Par  PAbbis   Louis  Chiabyni, 

Professeur  dee  Langues  Orient aks  cL  PUnivergii^  de  Var- 
sovie.     Paris^  1829. 

2.  Host,  Geschichte  der  Juden.    Berlin. 

3.  The  Jewish  Intelligencer.    London,  1837- 

4.  Ceremonies,  customs,  rites  and  traditions  o/the  Jews.    By 

Hyman  Isaacs,  a  converted  Jew.    London. 

On  entering  Poland  from  Germany,  the  traveller  is  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  people  entirely  different  from  the  Sla- 
vonian natives  of  the  country.  This  population,  which  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  a  strange  mixture  of  the  east  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  swarms  in  towns  and  villages,  crowds  the  mar- 
kets and  thoroughfares,  occupies  the  inns,  shops  and  public- 
houses,  and  is  found  wherever  an  opportunity  may  present 
itself  for  realizing  gains,  without  submitting  to  any  hard 
work.  The  sharply-drawn  features  and  long  beards  of  the 
men,  and  the  coal-black  glowing  eyes  of  the  women,  betray 
their  oriental  origin ;  whilst  the  flowing  robes  and  hanging 
sleeves  of  the  males,  as  well  as  the  gothic  head  dresses,  neck- 
laces and  arm-bands  of  the  females,  strongly  reminding  us  of 
some  picture  which  represents  a  scene  of  the  middle  ages,  at- 
test a  nation  that  has  remained  stationary  amidst  the  general 
progress  of  centuries.  This  nation  are  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  justly  celebrated  Jews  of  Poland. 

In  England  the  Jewish  capitalist,  banker,  or  stock-broker 
is  discernible  to  an  observant  eye  only  by  his  oriental  cast  of 
physiognomy,  or  to  be  detected  by  occasional  mistakes  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  w  and  the  v;  even  the  dealer  in  old 
clothes,  who  nests  in  Monmouth  Street,  or  some  other  purlieu 
of  the  great  metropoUs,  differs  not  in  his  outward  appearance 
from  other  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  of  life. 
In  France,  the  Jew  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  civilization.  In  Germany,  although  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  two  above-mentioned  countries,  the 
Jews  are  rapidly  losing  their  exclusive  character,  through  the 
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general  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  by  which  even 
they  are  hurried  forward,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many 
of  them  to  oppose  a  tendency  which,  destroying  their  sepa- 
rate nationality,  amalgamates  them  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  where  they  have  settled.  The  Jews  of  Berlin*,  par- 
ticularly the  more  opulent,  are  generally  men  of  superior  edu- 
cation, amongst  whom  are  found  many  individuals  of  great 
eminence  in  different  branches  of  learning  and  science.  Yet 
this  class  are  only  Jews  by  name,  as  they  have  almost  entirely 
rejected  the  ceremonial  law,  and  retained  only  a  kind  of  bib- 
lical rationalism.  About  a  dozen  years  ago,  they  established 
at  Berlin  a  public  worship,  in  which  the  German  language 
was  used  instead  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  government  soon 
prohibited  its  exercise,  as  having  a  decidedly  deistical  ten- 
dency. The  Jews  of  Prancfort,  and  of  some  other  commer- 
cial towns  in  Germany,  are,  with  the  small  exception  of  some 
few  old  people,  entering  the  general  civilization  of  the  coun- 
try, not  by  means  of  a  higher  literary  and  scientific  education, 
but  by  the  even  more  powerful  incitement  of  a  vtdgar  vanity ; 
the  Jewish  fop  of  Francfort  cares  as  little  about  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions, or  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud,  as  his  learned  and 
sceptical  brother  of  Berlin. 

The  Jews  have  retained  their  distinct  character  better  in 
Bohemia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany;  but  the  Polish 
Jew  is  the  Jew  par  excellence,  and  such  as  the  dark  supersti- 
tion of  the  middle  ages  has  moulded  him.  Centuries  have 
rolled  on,  revolutions  have  convulsed  the  globe,  many  opinions 
have  arisen,  disturbed  the  world  and  passed  away ;  but  the 
Polish  Jew  remains  unchanged,  the  same  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance and  internal  dispositions,  in  his  physical  and  moral 
condition,  as  he  was  on  entering  Poland  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  he  found  there  a  refiige  from 
the  Crusaders,  who  commenced  their  great  work  of  delivering 
the  Holy  Land  by  persecuting  in  Germany  with  fire  and 
sword  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  Palestine. 

*  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  the  absurd  regulation,  so  contrary  to  the 
tolenmt  spirit  of  the  ProssiAn  administration,  which  has  been  lately  published  at 
Beriin,  that  the  Jews  should  no  longer  be  called  in  the  official  acts,  Israelites  as 
they  fadLve  been  heretofore,  but  simply  Jews,  which  name  is  still  in  Germany,  as 
weU  as  in  many  other  countries,  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  particularly  by  the 
lower  classes. 

2  D  2 
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The  Jewish  nation  presents  a  most  interesting  sabject  for 
the  meditation  of  a  serious  mind ;  a  helpless  race  of  men 
whom  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate,  subdsting 
during  ages  of  unrelenting  persecution ;  and  though  dispersed 
over  all  the  surface  of  the  world,  preserving  everywhere  their 
own  customs  and  religious  rites,  connected  with  each  other 
by  the  community  of  sentiments,  of  antipathies  and  pursuits, 
yet  separated  by  a  wonderful  destiny  from  the  general  mass 
of  mankind'^.  Their  preservation  as  a  distinct  people  is 
indeed  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
What  is  become  of  those  celebrated  empires  whose  veiy  name 
still  excites  our  admiration  by  the  idea  of  greatness  attached 
to  them,  and  whose  power  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  the 
then  known  world  ?  They  are  only  remembered  as  monuments 
of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Greece  and  Rome  are  no 
more.  Their  descendants,  mixed  with  other  nations,  have  lost 
even  the  traces  of  their  origin ;  whilst  a  population  of  a  few 
millions  of  men,  so  often  subjugated,  stands  the  test  of  thirty 
revolving  centuries,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  of  unparalleled  per^ 
secution.  They  still  preserve  laws  which  were  given  them  in 
the  first  days  of  the  world,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  this  wonderful  people  coimects  the  present  time 
with  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  end  before  the  dissolution  of  our  globe.  The 
Jews  are  a  Uving  and  continual  miracle,  and  their  exemption 
from  the  common  fate  of  nations  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They  are,  as 
it  was  foretold,  dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  being  them- 
selves the  depositories  of  these  oracles,  in  which  their  own 
unbelief  and  consequentsufferings  areclearlypredicted.  ''Had 
"  the  Jews^'  (says  Pascal)  "been  all  converted,  we  should  have 
"  had  none  but  suspected  witnesses.  Had  they  all  been  de- 
"  stroyed,  we  should  have  had  no  witnesses  at  alL*'  The  ex- 
act accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction  respecting  the 
destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  and  the  calamities  they 
have  endured  during  their  dispersion,  have  furnished  every 


*  It  is  well  understood  that  we  except  from  this  general  rule  the  Jews  whom  we 
have  described  as  having  lost  their  separate  nationality  by  the  general  progress  of 
civilization;  the  number  of  such  Jews  is  however  very  small  when  compared  Ui 
their  total  population  scattered  over  all  the  world. 
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age  with  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  One  of  the  great  designs  of  their  being  pre- 
served and  continued  a  distinct  people  appears  to  be,  that 
their  singular  destiny  might  confirm  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Gospel  which  they  reject,  and  that  they  might  strengthen 
the  faith  of  others  in  those  sacred  truths  to  which  they  refuse 
to  yield  their  own  assent. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  Jews  of 
Poland,  whose  number,  living  in  different  provinces  which, 
constituted  the  kingdom  of  Poland  before  the  partition  of 
1772,  may  be  computed  at  two  millions*,  making  the  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  those  provinces.  Such  an  ag- 
gregation of  Jews  has,  to  our  knowledge,  never  taken  place  in 
any  other  country,  and  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
having  experienced  in  Poland  milder  treatment  and  greater 
protection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  advantages 
which  attracted  them  from  every  quarter  to  a  land  which  was 
not  unjustly  called  their  paradise  t« 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  first  Jews  who  arrived  in 
Poland  were  fugitives  from  Germany,  whence  they  fled  before 
the  persecutions  of  the  Crusaders.  Tl\i^  fact  seems  to  derive 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  language  of  the 
Polish  Jews  is  even  to  this  day  a  corrupted  German.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  arrived  likewise 
fit)m  the  Russian  principalities,  whence  they  were  expelled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12  th  century.  There  is  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  Jews  had  already  been  settled  in  Poland 

*  The  whole  population  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  estimated 

by  Wallace  at    7,000,000, 

by  Michaelis  at 5,000,000, 

by  Basnage  at    3,000,000, 

by  Gregoire  at   6,000,000. 

We  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  estimation  of  Gregoire  approximates  the  nearest 
to  the  troth. 

t  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  that  the  Jewish  religion  has  been  once  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  dominant  religion  of  a  state,  or  at  least  the  creed  pro- 
fessed by  the  rulers  of  a  country ;  we  mean  the  monarchs  of  the  poweiful  king, 
dom  of  the  Chasars,  whose  capital  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  near 
its  mouth,  and  who  were  professing  Judaism  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  century. 
This  £sct,  reported  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Jehudah  (vid.  Buxtoif,  junior),  has  been 
considered  by  some  historians  as  a  fiction;  it  is  however  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  some  Arabian  writers,  particularly  by  that  of  Ibn  Fozlan,  a  traTdler  of  the 
tenth  century,  whose  account  contained  in  the  geographical  dictionary  of  Jacoot 
has  been  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  German  translation  by  the  learned  ori- 
entalist I^a. 
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previously  to  the  first  Crusade,  and  that  they  enjoyed  great 
privileges.  We  know  from  Dlugosh,  that  Saint  Judith,  queen 
of  Vladislavus  Herman,  who  reigned  (1079 — 1102)  expended 
large  sums  to  redeem  from  the  Jews  such  debtors  as  were 
unable  to  pay  their  obligations.  It  appears  from  this  that  the 
Jews  had  a  right  to  detain  in  prison  their  insolvent  debtors 
until  they  had  discharged  their  debt  by  their  labour.  The 
law  by  which  such  a  debtor  was  deUvered  into  the  power  of 
his  creditor,  until  he  paid  off  his  debt  with  the  produce  of  his 
labour,  existed  in  almost  all  the  early  Slavonian  codes; 
but  it  proves  that  the  Jews  were  much  favoured,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  that  law  was  extended  to  their  Christian  debtors. 

The  first  known  privilege  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Poland  is 
that  of  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Grand  Poland,  dated  Kalish  1264, 
and  which  affords  them  considerable  advantages.  The  most 
extensive  rights  were  however  conferred  upon  them  in  1334 
by  Casimir  the  Great,  who  calls  them  his  faithful  and  able 
suhjectsy  fideles  et  idonei. 

These  were  ascribed  to  Casimir's  known  attachment  to  Es- 
ther, a  beautiful  Jewess,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  were 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  several  daughters,  who 
followed  the  creed  of  their  mother.  This  assertion  however, 
although  repeated  by  almost  every  historian  who  has  written 
on  the  Jews,  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  when  we  consider  that 
the  privilege  in  question  was  granted  two  years  after  Casimir's 
accession  to  the  throne,  whilst  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
fair  Jewess  only  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  beautiful  Esther,  whose  influence  is  described 
to  have  been  as  advantageous  to  her  nation  as  that  of  her  royal 
namesake,  was  not  bom  when  the  above-mentioned  privilege 
was  granted. 

This  important  document  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  confirmation  of  the  privilege  of  1264 ;  and  it  appears  from 
its  provisions,  that  the  Jews  enjoyed  in  many  respects  rights 
equal  to  those  of  the  nobles.  This  opinion  derives  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  of  Vislitza,  given  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
1347?  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the  territorial  or  common  law  by 
which  the  nobles  were  judged,  and  not  to  the  statutes  of  Mag- 
deburg, or  the  German  municipal  law  which  ruled  the  towns. 
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They  were  however  amenable^  not  to  the  territorial  courts 
where  the  nobles  were  judged,  but  to  the  tribunal  of  the  king, 
or  to  that  of  a  Palatine,  i.e.  they  were  not  judged  by  the  ju- 
dicial, but  by  the  administrative  authorities. 

The  rights  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  the  above-mentioned 
privilege  are  very  great  indeed,  and  perhaps  evince  too  much 
partiality  for  a  nation  which,having  no  other  pursuit  than  gain, 
naturally  acquired  an  avaricious  propensity ;  and  which,  being 
the  object  of  almost  universal  odium  and  persecution,  was  ne- 
cessarily animated  by  great  hatred  against  the  Christians,  on 
whom  it  sought  to  retaUate  its  numberless  wrongs  whenever 
a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself  for  doing  so  with  impunity. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  above-mentioned  law  that  the  evidence 
of  a  Christian  could  not  be  admitted  against  a  Jew,  imless 
supported  by  that  of  a  Jew  also. 

In  all  cases  respecting  money  lent  by  a  Jew  and  goods 
pawned  by  a  Christian,  the  oath  of  the  first  of  them  decided 
in  his  favour,  without  requiring  any  further  evidence.  This 
enactment  was  in  itself  too  partial,  and  afforded  great  facility, 
as  well  as  inducement,  for  peijury.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Talmud  contains  very  dangerous  precepts  re- 
lating to  oaths  taken  to  persons  professing  another  creed  than 
the  Jews.  Every  kind  of  mental  reservation,  and  of  the  most 
perverse  casuistry,  is  not  only  allowed,  but  even  recommended 
by  that  book  in  transactions  with  the  ffoimy  or  infidel.  By  as- 
serting this,  we  do  not  mean  to  cast  a  general  imputation  on 
the  Jewish  character ;  we  only  allude  to  a  fact  which  is  con- 
fessed by  the  more  enlightened  Jews,  who  strongly  condemn 
the  unsocial  tendency  of  the  Talmudic  doctrines,  dictated  by 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  universal  oppression  to  which 
the  nation  had  been  exposed. 

The  Jews  could  lend  money,  not  only  on  moveables,  but 
also  on  landed  property,  and  take  possession  of  it  in  case  of 
non-payment.  Their  persons  and  property  were  amply  secured 
against  every  violence,  and  they  continued  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privilege  till  1406.  In  this  year  a  canon 
of  Cracow  called  Budek,  excited  the  people  so  violently  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached,  that  they  rushed  firom  the  church, 
and  attacked  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Jews :  the  lust  of  rapine  united  with  religious  fanaticism. 
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and  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  murdered^  and  their  pfoperty 
pillaged  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

The  statute  of  king  Alexander,  published  by  the  Chancellor 
Laski  1507,  contains  the  privilege  of  Casimir,  but  with  many 
additional  provisions  of  a  less  favourable  nature.  It  was  in- 
serted rather  as  a  law  against  than  in  favour  of  the  nation,  be- 
cause the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  at  that  time  against  them, 
and  the  Chancellor  was  even  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  the  Jews,  for  inserting  the  above-mentioned  law  at  all. 

In  1556,  an  ecclesiastical  synod  was  convoked  at  Lowich 
under  the  presidency  of  Aloisius  Lippomani,  legate  of  the 
Pope.  The  object  of  that  convocation  being  the  confutation 
of  heretics,  they  wished  to  convince  the  Protestants,  as  well 
as  those  who  insisted  upon  a  conmiunion  of  two  kinds, 
that  the  host,  being  the  real  body  of  our  Saviour,  contained 
blood.  They  invented  an  accusation  which,  according  to  the 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer  Raynaldus,  opportunely  hap- 
pened {commode  accidit).  A  woman  belonging  to  the  class  of 
nobles  called  Lazecka,  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  host, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Jews,  who  extracted  blood  by  perforating 
it  with  needles.  The  blood  was  exhibited  and  officially  at- 
tested. The  Jews  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge,  by  arguing  that  their  religion  forbade  them  to 
believe  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  consequently 
that  a  wafer  might  contain  blood.  The  ecclesiastical  court 
condemned  the  woman  and  the  Jews  to  be  burnt;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  carry  into  execution  such  an  iniquitous  sentence,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  king,  and  this 
the  enlightened  and  humane  Sigismund  Augustus  would  never 
have  given.  Myszkowski,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  crown, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  explained  to  the  monarch  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge ;  but  the  bishop  Przerembski,  who  was  chan- 
cellor, forged  a  royal  exequatur ;  this  was  immediately  des- 
covered.  Myszkowski  loaded  the  bishop  with  the  severest 
reproaches  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch ;  an  order  was  des- 
patched to  revoke  the  exequatur y  but  it  arrived  too  late,  and 
the  execution  had  already  taken  place.  This  action  excited 
universal  indignation.  The  king  reproached  the  I^ate  at  a 
public  audience  for  having  coimtenanced  prejudices  and  su- 
perstition, and  for  having  stained  Poland  with  innocent  blood. 
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and  Lippomani  immediately  lefl  Poland,  without  waiting  for 
the  orders  of  the  Pope. 

It  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  state  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland  was  highly  prosperous.  Gratiani,  in  his  life  of  Car- 
dinal Commendoni,  who  had  many  times  visited  the  country, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  Jews  of  the  southern 
provinces. 


(«< 


There  are  found  in  those  provinces  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
not  despised  there,  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  They  do  not  live  there 
on  the  vile  profits  of  their  usury  and  services,  although  they  do  not  refuse 
this  kind  of  gain ;  but  they  possess  grounds,  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
apply  themselves  to  sciences,  particularly  to  medicine  and  astrology.  They 
are  almost  everywhere  employed  in  the  collection  of  customs  on  different 
merchandise.  They  may  acquire  considerable  fortunes ;  and  they  arc  not 
only  on  the  footing  of  respectable  people,  but  sometimes  are  placed  in  au- 
thority over  them.  They  have  no  peculiar  badge  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Christians ;  they  have  even  the  permission  to  wear  a  sword,  and  to 
go  about  armed.  In  short,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens." — 
Vie  de  Cardinal  Commendofdp.  Graiiani,  traduii  en  Francak  par  FUchier 
Mqne  de  Niamee,  page  270. 

Two  Polish  Jews  visited  Palestine  about  1534,  and  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  marvellous  river  Sabbathion*,  which 
is  said  to  flow  only  during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  to  stop 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  Jesuits  burned  the  work  publicly  in  the 
market-place  of  Breslau.  It  was  also  at  that  time  a  prevalent 
custom  amongst  the  Jews  to  wear  rings  with  a  cabalistical 
sign  of  the  above-mentioned  river. 

Rabbinical  learning  floiuished  in  Poland  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  learned  historian  of  t}ie  Jews,  Basnage, 
mentions  a  celebrated  rabbi  who  expounded  the  law  at  Cracow 


*  The  Jews  assert  that  this  river  la  exceedingly  wide  and  so  agitated  during  six 
days  in  the  week  that  no  vessel  can  navigate  it ;  that  stones  of  an  immense  size, 
haTing  the  appearance  of  pumice  stone,  are  continiudly  flying  out  of  it.  As 
•con,  however,  as  the  sabbath  begins,  this  river  is  entirely  dried  up ;  but  if  any 
penon  should  venture  to  cross  it,  they  would  be  unavoidably  lost,  it  being  so 
wide  that  the  swiftest  horse  could  not  pass  over  it  before  the  sabbath  would  be 
ended  and  the  water  return.  Beyond  that  river  are  residing  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
whose  population  amounts  to  three  millions,  and  who  have  a  king  descended  from 
the  family  of  David.  They  have  a  temple  which  is  an  exact  representation  of  that 
of  Jerusalem,  a  high  priest,  daily  sacrifices,  oracles,  Urim  and  Thummim.  Their 
sacrifices  are  consumed  by  a  sacred  fire  from  heaven ;  they  live  amongst  themselves 
in  great  peace  and  harmony,  and  have  all  things  in  common.  The  walls  round 
their  dty  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  see  the  summit  of  them ;  and  ever  since 
the  time  they  have  been  settled  there  no  stranger  has  1>een  within  their  walls  or 
territories,  the  last  being  suirounded  by  the  above-mentioned  river  Sabbathion. 
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during  twenty  years^  and  to  attend  whose  lectures  disciples 
crowded  from  aU  parts*. 

Isaac  Aaronowich  (son  of  Aaron),  a  learned  printer  at  Cra- 
cow, published  from  his  own  press  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  thirteen  volumes,  1603 — 1617-  There  were  four  Jewish 
presses  at  Cracow  5  that  of  Isaac  Aaronowich  continued  eighty 
years.  The  town  of  LubUn  was  also  renowned  for  its  He- 
brew presses ;  and  a  learned  Jew,  Joshua  Bar  Israel,  pub- 
lished there  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bar  Abraham 
Kalonymus  reprinted  in  the  same  town,  16l7-*27>  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud,  afler  the  edition  published  by  Justiniani 
at  Venice.  There  were  besides  Jewish  printing-offices  at  Po- 
sen,  Zolkiew  and  Wilna.  The  Jews  experienced  great  calami- 
ties in  the  wars  of  the  Cosacs,  which  took  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  The  Cosacs  and  the  revolted  pea- 
sants massacred  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Ukraine,  Po- 
doUa  andVolhynia,  considering  them  as  the  most  guilty  tools 
of  the  oppression  they  had  experienced  from  their  masters. 
In  the  town  of  Constantinow  in  Yolhynia  the  Jews  defended 
themselves  by  force  against  the  Cosacs ;  the  town  was  how- 
ever taken,  and  all  the  Jews,  whose  number  amounted  to 
14,000,  were  slain  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

Afler  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  Jews  were  sub- 
ject to  various  regulations  under  the  domination  of  the  three 
powers  who  divided  the  bloody  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. In  Austria  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  granted 
them  many  privileges  which  they  formerly  did  not  possess, 
but  he  subjected  them  to  the  military  service.  In  Prus- 
sia some  new  regulations  respecting  them  were  adopted,  but 
they  were  not  subjected  to  the  military  service.  In  Russia 
they  are  divided  amongst  the  class  of  merchants  and  burg- 
hers, and  pay,  besides  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  above-men- 
tioned classes,  some  others  exclusively  as  Jews,  particularly 
on  account  of  their  exemption  from  military  service.  Since 
the  accession  of  Nicholas,  however,  this  exemption  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  military  duties  are  exacted  even  more  op- 
pressively from  Jews  than  Christians.  The  recruits  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  among  the  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen 

*  The  first  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  of  Cracow  was  a  b^Kiaed  Jew. 
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years  of  age,  who  are  sent  at  once  to  the  army  or  to  military 
schools  of  an  inferior  class.  The  Jews  naturally  look  upon 
this  as  a  most  oppressive  regulation ;  its  consequence  gene- 
rally being  that  the  boys  abandon  their  own  and  adopt  the 
dogmas  of  the  Russo-Greek  church. 

In  1825,  the  Emperor  Alexander  appointed  a  committee  to 
give  a  new  organization  to  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  upon  a  population  of  about  four  millions  contains  nearly 
400,000  Jews.    The  committee  began  its  labours  by  making 
a  systematically  arranged  collection  of  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations concerning  them  that  had  been  issued  by  the  go- 
vernments of  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
from  1807  to  1814,  and  which  were  obligatory  in  the  provinces 
constituted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  under  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  well  as  those  that  were  published 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  administration  of  the  above-men- 
tioned kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  creation  in  1815  till  1825. 
These  various  laws  and  regulations,  firequently  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory nature,  amounted  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
seven  hundred.   After  having  completed  their  wearisome  task 
and  presented  their  report  to  the  sovereign,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  take  measures  in  order  to  effect  the  reformation 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  ameUorate  their  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition.    The  first  measure  proposed  was  the  formation  of  a 
seminary  where  the  future  Rabbis  and  teachers  of  Jewish 
schools  were  to  be  educated,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government,  in  order  to  substitute  men  of  sound  learning 
and  morals  for  the  ignorant,  superstitious  and  fanatical  Rab- 
bis, who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  knowledge  amongst  their  countrymen.    This  undertaking, 
although  adcnowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance, met  with  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  execution. 
The  Jews  opposed  it  violently  as  an  institution  threatening 
to  destroy  their  religion;  whilst  the  government,  considering 
it  almost  impracticable,  was  reluctant  to  grant  any  funds  for 
promoting  a  scheme,  the  result  of  which  was  considered  little 
better  than  chimerical.  At  last,  more  by  the  personal  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  than  through  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  government 
were  induced  to  grant  16,000  Polish  florins  (400/.  sterling) 
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per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  that  seminary.  This  small 
subsidy  was^  however^  husbanded  with  so  much  judgement 
that  a  school  was  opened  on  the  following  plan.  The  studies 
were  divided  into  two  separate  courses^  one  embracing  the 
expounding  of  the  Talmud^  a  knowledge  of  which,  in  spite 
of  its  absurd  doctrines,  is  indispensable  for  a  Jewish  Rab- 
bi ;  the  second  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Polish  language 
and  literature,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  gram* 
matical  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language.  This  last  met 
with  great,  although  not  openly  avowed  opposition  from  the 
bigoted  Talmudists,  who  maintain  that  a  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  leads  to  infidelity ;  a  charge  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  they  attach  to  religion,  is  not  without 
foundation,  as  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  overturns 
whole  chapters  of  the  Talmud,  entirely  founded  on  a  fisdse  in- 
terpretation of  words  and  passages  of  the  Bible.  The  school 
had  at  its  opening  eight  pupils,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded 
on  the  premises  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  and 
eight  daily  pupils,  who  received  almost  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Boarders  were  admitted  on  payment  of  10/.  per  an- 
num, and  daily  pupils  at  the  rate  of  50s.  for  the  same  tenn. 
Both  classes  underwent  a  public  examination  six  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  school,  and  it  produced  such  a  sa- 
tisfactory result,  that  their  number  was  immediately  doubled, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  advanced  so  rapidly, 
that  after  three  years  of  existence  it  reckoned  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  its  popularity  amongst  the 
Jews  themselves  was  such,  that  many  learned  Rabbis  be- 
came anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  at  the  esta- 
blishment. The  government  doubled  the  funds  originally 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  which  might 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  moral  revolution 
amongst  the  Jews  in  Poland,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
has  become  of  it  since  the  events  which  took  place  in  that 
country  in  1830-31*. 

*  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  instance  of  the  great  progress  made  bj  some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  question.  One  of  them  who  on  entering  the  achooi 
could  scarcely  speak  PoUsh»  acquired  such  proficiency  in  that  language  after  three 
yean  of  education,  that  he  composed  some  poems,  of  which  the  most  remariEsble 
for  good  versification  and  noble  patriotic  feelings  are  a  hymn  to  the  Divinity 
before  the  battle,  and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Marseilhdsei  both  written  at 
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The  committee  had  prepared  different  plans  for  the  re- 
formation  of  the  Jews^  but  their  execution  presenting  nu- 
merous difficulties^  which  could  be  overcome  only  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  was  prevented  through  the  events  we  have 
alluded  to.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  canvass  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  projects,  the  execution  of  which  has  not  even 
been  tried,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  mentioning  of 
one  which  had  not  only  been  commenced,  but  already  in 
great  part  completed  by  the  Abb^  Chiaryni,  a  member  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee — ^we  mean  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Talmud  into  a  language  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
the  European  public.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jews  strictly  adhere  to  the  precepts  of  the  Talmud  or 
traditional  law,  by  which  the  most  insignificant  actions  of  an 
orthodox  Jew  are  regulated.  We  think  therefore,  that  a 
brief  account  of  this  extraordinary  work  will  perhaps  be  not 
unacceptable  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  attention  to  that  subject. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  only  a  small 
number  of  learned  men  was  left  amongst  the  Jews  to  transmit 
their  ancient  doctrines  and  institutions  to  posterity.  Of  these, 
part  escaped  into  Egypt  and  part  retired  to  Babylon,  in  both 
which  countries  refugees  were  humanely  treated.  Those 
who  remained  in  Palestine  collected  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Jewish  learning  from  the  general  wreck  into  the  academy 
of  Jafna,  where  they  also  revived  their  forms  of  worship. 
The  founder  of  that  school  was  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Joc- 
hanan,  of  whom  the  Jewish  writers  say,  "  that  if  the  whole 
'^  heavens  were  paper,  all  the  trees  in  the  world  pens,  and  all 
"the  men  writers,  they  would  not  be  able  to  record  his 
"  merits.*'  The  academy  of  Jafna,  which  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  writers  consisted  of  three  hundred  schools  or 
classes  of  pupils,  was  completed  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  its 
great  success  induced  many  dispersed  Jews  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  Soon  afterwards  another  academy  was  found- 
ed at  Tiberias,  which  siupassed  that  of  Jafna,  and  became 

the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The  writer  was  not  content  to  animate  the  zeal 
of  his  countrymen  by  his  patriotic  strains,  but  he  engaged  many  of  his  young  co- 
religionists to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  common  cause,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained an  officer's  commission,  as  weU  as  another  pupil  of  the  same  school  who  as- 
sisted him  in  his  efforts  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  patriotic  feelings. 
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the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  learning  in  Palestine.  Hus  school 
obtained  privileges  and  immunities  from  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius^  and  it  produced  that  curious  record  of  Jewish  lore 
called  the  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  is  composed  of  two  parts,  called  the  ndshm 
and  the  gemara,  and  its  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  prevailing  over  the  rest,  the  study  of 
traditions  became  the  chief  object  of  attention  in  all  the  Jew- 
ish schools.  The  number  of  those  traditions  had  in  a  long 
course  of  time  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  doctors,  whose 
principal  employment  it  was  to  illustrate  them  by  new  expla- 
nations, and  to  confirm  their  authority,  found  it  necessaiy  to 
assist  their  recollection  by  committing  them  under  distinct 
heads  to  writing.  At  the  same  time  their  disciples  took  mi- 
nutes of  the  explanations  of  their  preceptors,  many  of  which 
were  preserved,  and  grew  up  into  voluminous  commentaries. 
The  confusion  which  arose  from  these  circumstances  became 
so  troublesome,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done 
before  in  order  to  arrange  the  traditions,  the  celebrated  Rabbi 
Judah,  sumamed  the  Saint,  who  presided  over  the  academy  of 
Tiberias  in  the  second  century,  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
a  new  digest  of  the  oral  law  and  the  commentaries  of  the 
most  famous  doctors.  This  arduous  undertaking  is  said  to  have 
employed  him  during  forty  years.  It  was  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the 
Talmud,  comprehending  all  the  laws  and  institutions  which, 
besides  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Jews  think  themselves  bound 
to  obey.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  traditions  and  explana- 
tions of  different  passages  of  the  scriptures  and  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  written  law.  According  to  their  account, 
these  traditions  were  deUvered  to  Moses  during  his  abode 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  he  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
Aaron,  Eleazar  and  his  servant  Joshua.  They  transmitted 
them  to  the  elders,  who  deUvered  them  to  the  prophets,  and 
they  passed  from  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  and  from  him  to  £z^^ 
who  delivered  them  to  the  Grand  Synagogue.  Thus  these 
traditions  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
in  regular  succession  till  they  were  transmitted  to  Judah  the 
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saint^  who  committed  them  to  writing  and  so  formed  the 
Mishna. 

The  Mishna  however  did  not  resolve  all  the  doubtful 
questions  which  were  agitated  by  the  Jews^  and  it  was 
thought  that  some  larger  explanation  was  necessaiy  in  order 
to  make  it  more  intelligible.  This  induced  Jochanan^  a 
celebrated  Rabbi^  to  compose^  with  the  assistance  of  two  dis- 
ciples of  Judah^  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  which  forms 
the  Gemara,  or  second  part  of  the  Talmud.  Rabbi  Asce, 
president  of  the  Jewish  academy  of  Babylon,  who  died  427, 
wrote  another  Gemara  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna.  The 
Mishna  of  Judah  the  saint,  with  the  Gemara  of  Jochanan,  is 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
being  compiled  in  Palestine ;  but  the  same  Mishna  with  the 
commentary  or  Gemara  of  Rabbi  Asce  is  called  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  completed  in  that 
city:  both  these  works  enjoy  equal  respect  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  in  fact  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  nothing  but 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  not  only 
consider  the  Talmud  to  be  of  equally  divine  origin  with 
the  Scriptures,  but  they  value  it  even  more,  comparing  the 
Scriptures  to  water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  Gemara  to 
an  aromatic  liquor.  The  two  Gemaras,  which  are  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  sentiments,  parables  and  legal  determina- 
tions of  the  several  great  men  of  the  Jewish  schools,  are  full 
of  the  most  unsocial  precepts,  inculcating  the  greatest  hatred 
to  all  that  is  not  a  Jew ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  that  the  Jews  were  then  the  object  of  general 
persecution,  being  themselves  deprived  of  all  power.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  the  leaders  of  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple should  seek  to  instil  sentiments  of  profound  enmity 
against  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  by  whom 
their  religion  and  separate  nationality  were  constantly  threat- 
ened with  total  destruction.  The  unsocial  tendency  of  this 
work  was  still  increased  by  many  commentaries  written  on 
it  by  various  Rabbis,  and  composed  under  the  excitement 
of  deep  injury.  In  many  countries  where  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  reached  the  Jews,  many  of  them  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  these  absurd  doctrines,  and  keep  only  to 
the  precepts  of  the  pure  Mosaic  law;  but  in  Poland,  where 
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the  intellectual  state  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  popula> 
tion  is  not  much^  if  at  all^  changed  since  the  darkest  period 
of  the  middle  ages^  the  Talmud  exercises  the  greatest  au- 
thority over  their  minds. 

It  was  therefore  thought  by  the  above-mentioned  member 
of  the  committee  that  the  best  means  to  destroy  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  that  work^  and  so  to  remove  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Jews^  was  to  expose 
its  contents  to  the  condemnation  of  the  civilised  world  by  a 
translation  into  a  language  universally  known.  The  Abbate 
Chiaryni  was  a  native  of  Tuscany  and  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  the  University  of  Warsaw.  Since  his 
arrival  in  Poland,  1819,  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature,  in  which  he 
acquired  an  extraordinary  proficiency.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  translating  into  Latin  the  whole  Talmud,  of  which 
'  there  are  only  partial  translations*.  The  enterprise  was 
however,  too  colossal  to  be  completed  by  a  single  individual, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, thrown  very  adroitly  in  his  way  by  the  Jews ;  they 
even  succeeded  in  finding  out  Papal  bulls  against  the  Tal- 
mud, and  availed  themselves  of  that  circumstance  to  calum- 
niate the  project  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  repre- 
senting it  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and 
its  author  as  imbued  with  heretical  opinions. 

All  these  difficulties  were,  however,  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
hearten Chiaryni,  who,  animated  by  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  project,  united  great  zeal  with  an  un- 
flinching steadiness  of  purpose  in  prosecuting  his  object, 
and  his  efibrts  were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  The 
government  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed 
enterprise,  granted  him  a  stipend  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  prescribed  that  the  translation  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  French  language,  as  being  the  most  univer- 
sally known.  A  number  of  intelligent  Jews  were  engaged  as 
collaborators  in  the  arduous  task,  and  the  work  was  rapidly 


*  Rabbe  has  made  a  German  version  of  the  whole  Mishna ;  but  of  the  GtmMn, 
only  a  few  detached  portions  have  been  tnmsbted  into  Latin. 
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proceeding,  when  the  political  events  that  took  place  in.  Po- 
land in  1830-^1  suspended  its  progress.  Ji  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  resumed  but  for  the  untimely  end  of  Chiaryni, 
who  died  in  1832,  probably  from  the  effects  of  protracted 
over-^ezeition.  His  loss  cannot  be  too  much  lamented ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  another  individual  of  similar  talent 
who  would  devote  all  his  faculties  to  the  completion  of  such  a 
work,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  acceleration  of  the  moral  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  from  the  bonds  of  Talmudic  superstition. 

The  general  plan  of  the  above-mentioned  conunittee,  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Jews,  was  a  gradual  admission  to  the  civil 
rights  and  advantages,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded, 
of  those  individuals  of  their  nation  who,  by  receiving  a  good 
education,  and  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  would  abandon  their  superstitions  and  ex- 
clusive nationality*. 

The  Jews  now  form  a  perfect  anomaly  amongst  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  differing  from  them  not  only  in 
their  outward  appearance,  but  also  in  their  manners,  customs 
and  ideas.  Considering  themselves  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  having  an  entirely  separate  community,  they  con- 
stitute in  some  respects  a  kind  of  status  in  statu.  This  volun- 
tary estrangement  from  the  rest  of  the  community  in  which 
they  Uve  is  still  further  increased  by  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  subjects  them  to  peculiar  taxes,  assigns  se- 
parate quarters  for  their  residence,  &c.  The  principal  object 
of  the  reformation  of  PoUsh  Jews  must  be  to  destroy  all  the 
moral  and  political  barriers  which  separate  them  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  to  convert  strangers  into  useful  subjects,  in 
other  words  to  make  of  the  Jew  a  Pole  professing  the  Mosaic 
religion.  It  was  thought  that  this  object  would  be  best  at- 
tained by  holding  out  to  them  rewards  for  their  advancement 
in  the  scale  of  European  civilization,  ttnd  by  affording  them 
means  of  making  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  the  Polish  Jew  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rest 

^  It  is  however  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Government  would  have  ever 
acceded  to  such  a  progressive  scheme  of  civilization ;  and  we  think  that  it  will 
never  be  carried  into  execution  until  Poland  be  restored  to  independence  under  a 
constitutional  government. 

VOL.  v. — N®X.  2  B 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  This  contrast  increata 
on  a  closer  examination.  A  Polish  inn  tenanted  by  a  Jewish 
family  exhibits  a  most  curious  picture  to  the  eyes  of  an  intel- 
ligent observer.  It  is  frequently  a  miserable  hovel  with  a 
kind  of  large  bam  communicating  with  it,  and  serving  as  a 
stable  and  a  yard  for  different  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  habi- 
tation itself  consists  of  a  large  room  for  the  customers,  and  a 
small  one  for  the  fiunily :  this  last  is  crowded  to  excess,  and 
frequently  exhibits  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  con- 
tents ;  among  which  piles  of  feather-beds  are  conspicuous, 
but  so  dirty,  and  exhaling  such  an  offensive  smell,  that  no 
traveller,  however  fatigued  by  his  journey,  will  be  tempted  to 
repose  on  them  his  wearied  limbs,  in  spite  of  the  softness  of 
the  couch.  Many  families  frequentiy  crowd  into  the  same 
room,  which  is  often  divided  into  several  compartments,  not 
by  any  kind  of  screens,  but  by  mere  lines  drawn  with  chalk 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  company  is  sometimes  increased, 
particularly  in  cold  weather,  by  a  pet  calf  lying  near  the  fire- 
place, and  by  geese  cackling  in  baskets  placed  under  the 
wooden  benches,  which  represent  chairs  and  sofas  in  the  mi- 
serable abode.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  kind  of  har- 
mony is  produced  by  the  discordant  sounds  of  these  noisy 
inmates,  joined  with  the  cries  of  children  and  the  scolding  of 
women.  Tet  this  apparent  wretchedness  often  covers  con- 
siderable wealth ;  and  the  rough  wooden  cupboards,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  frimiture  of  the  room  we  have  described, 
sometimes  contain  gold  chains,  silver  plate,  rich  female  or- 
naments studded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and,  more 
than  all,  bonds  for  large  sums,  lent  on  the  most  usurious 
terms.  The  same  contrast  which  exists  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  Jew,  may  be  frequently  observed  in  his 
intellectual  state.  Many  a  Jew,  after  spending  all  the  day 
in  the  drudgery  of  serving  customers  of  the  most  oommcm 
description  with  glasses  of  wine,  brandy  or  beer,  calculating 
vnth  avidity  how  much  com,  hay,  wool,  &c.  he  may  extort  at 
the  lowest  price  from  an  intoxicated  peasant,  or  after  having 
perambidated  the  streets  of  a  town  in  order  to  purchase  and 
sell  old  clothes,  retires  at  night  to  the  miserable  abode,  which 
affords  him  not  even  the  enjoyment  of  sohtude,  and  there 
forgets  the  world  and  its  cares  amidst  the  ponderous  vohunes 
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filled  with  the  treasures  of  Rabbinical  lore.  His  studies  are 
not  always  confined  to  the  dry  precepts  of  ceremonial  law ;  his 
mind  often  takes  a  higher  flight  in  the  cabalistic  science  con- 
tained in  the  Zohar^^  meditating  over  the  most  abstract  mat* 


*  The  work  called  Zohar  is  written  in  Chaldaic,  and  developes  the  mysterioiu 
science  called  Cabala^  which  contains  many  metaphysical  subtleties  as  well  as 
many  visionary  speculations  respecting  commerce  with  spirits.  Some  eminent 
Christian  scholars,  amongst  whom  we  may  quote  the  celebrated  Picus  of  Mirandola, 
have  been  seduced  into  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  cabalistic  science. 

There  are  even  in  this  country  many  Jews  who  firmly  believe  in  the  powers  of  the 
cabala.  They  relate,  amongst  many  other  stories,  that  there  lived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  a  Jew  called  Dr.  Faulk,  who  used  to  reside  in  Wellclose 
Square,  London,  and  who  was  a  great  cabalist.  They  attribute  to  him  many  won- 
derful actions,  of  which  we  shall  mention  only  one.  Dr.  Faulk  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  various  occasions  to  Epping  Forest.  One  night  when  he  was  passing  along 
Whitechapel  Road,  one  of  the  h^der  wheels  of  his  carriage  came  off,  which  alarmed 
the  ooadunan  ;  but  the  Doctor  ordered  him  to  proceed,  and  the  hinder  wheel  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  all  the  way  to  the  forest. 

A  well-known  episode  of  Voltaire's  Zadig,  where  the  hero  of  the  tale  travels 
about  with  an  angel  disguised  as  a  hermit,  is  taken  firom  a  Jewish  cabalistic 
tradition.  The  Jews  assert  that  the  prophet  Elijah  is  wandering  about  the  world 
as  a  messenger  of  God,  but  that  he  is  discernible  only  to  the  eye  of  persons  versed 
in  the  cabala.  A  rabbi  called  Benjamin  once  discovered  and  accompanied  him 
for  some  time  on  his  peregrinations.  On  this  tour  they  entered  the  house  of  a 
Tenerable  rabbi,  who  was  very  old  and  had  no  children,  but  a  very  affectionate 
wife  who  supported  her  husband  from  the  produce  of  a  cow,  which  was  their  whole 
property.  The  aged  couple  received  El^ah  and  his  companion  with  the  greatest 
fondness,  and  treated  them  to  the  best  of  their  means ;  but  when  they  left  the 
hospitable  abode,  ElQah  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  kill  the  cow.  They  proceeded 
on  their  journey,  and  having  entered  a  synagogue  they  were  treated  with  slight, 
upon  which  El^ah  prayed  to  God  that  all  the  Jews  belonging  to  that  synagogue 
might  become  rulers.  On  the  following  sabbath  they  arrived  at  another  town, 
where  on  entering  the  sjmagogue  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness; 
when  they  departed  from  the  place  Elijah  prayed  to  God  that  amongst  all  the  Jewi 
inhabiting  it  there  might  be  only  one  ruler.  They  arrived  afterwards  at  a  very  fine 
nuuision ;  bat  when  they  asked  admittance,  they  were  driven  out  and  hnnted  by 
dogs.  Everything  belonging  to  that  inhospitable  mansion  was  in  a  great  state 
of  perfection,  except  the  wall  indoaing  the  suden,  which  was  ruinous  and  decayed ; 
Elijah  prayed  therefore  that  this  waU  might  be  restored. 

fiei^amin  lost  patience  at  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  Elgah,  and  re- 
proached ham  with  having  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  old  rabbi  by  killing  his  only 
cow;  with  having  rewvaed  the  rudeness  and  inhospitality  of  tiie  Jews  in  one 
place,  by  making  them  all  rulers  of  the  synagogue;  with  having  requited  the 
kindness  of  others  by  exdudmg  them  all  except  one  from  the  same  dignity,  and 
lastly  with  having  rebuilt  the  walls  of  one  from  whom  they  had  experienced  such 
iUottge. 

Elijah  explained  to  Benjamin  his  strange  conduct  in  the  following  manner.  The 
wife  of  the  old  rabbi  who  had  received  them  in  such  a  kind  manner  was  about  to 
die;  Elijah  prayed  therefore  to  God  that  her  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  of  the 
cow  taken  instead  of  it.  In  the  first  synagogue,  where  they  were  so  ill  received* 
he  prayed  that  they  might  all  become  rulers,  because  there  is  no  peace  where  every 
one  rules ;  but  in  ihe  second  synagogue,  where  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  he 
prayed  that  there  might  be  only  one  ruler,  because  this  would  establish  peace. 
As  for  the  wall  of  the  inhospitable  mansion,  were  it  to  have  follen  the  owner  would 
have  foimd  a  conaderable  treasure  concealed  under  it,  which  he  would  never  find 
as  long  as  the  wall  stood  over  it  These  details  will  remind  our  readers  of  the 
umilar  stories  told  by  Cardinal  Bona  and  oar  own  poet  PameU. 

2  E  2 
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ters,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  its  relation  to  the 
Divinity,  the  connection  between  the  spirit  and  the  body,  &c.; 
these  sublime  meditations  being  intermingled  with  the  most 
fanciful  and  wild  speculations,  in  which  the  cabala  abounds. 
After  having  spent  a  toilsome  day  in  striving  to  obtain  a  mean 
gain  by  the  exercise  of  some  petty  trade,  he  launches  at  night 
into  the  invisible  world,  indulging  himself  in  the  visionary 
hope  of  succeeding  by  means  of  cabalistic  formulas  to  com- 
mand over  the  spirits  of  the  air,  the  fire,  the  flood  and  the 
earth*.  His  mind  is  however  sometimes  engaged  in  more 
rational  pursuits ;  he  studies  Euclid  in  a  Hebrew  translation, 
or  meditates  on  the  metaphysical  truths  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  contained  in  the  works  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  Maimonides.  The  Polish  Jew, 
although  left  behind  by  the  progress  of  modem  civilization, 
would  have  occupied  an  eminent  station  amongst  the  scholars 
of  the  middle  agesf*  He  is  learned  but  not  enlightened,  and 
his  information  only  tends  to  increase  his  superstition  and  con- 
tempt of  all  sound  knowledge.  One  peculiar  feature  which 
characterizes  his  mind  is  a  particular  facility  for  quibbling  and 
casuistical  argument  on  any  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  is 
acquired  from  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  by  which  he  is  taught 


*  Solomon  Maimon,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  by  the  sole  strength  of  his  mind  emei^ 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  and  became  a  well-known  metaphysical  writer,  re- 
lates the  foUowing  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  extravagant  superstitiotts  of  the 
cabala.  Having  become  an  adept  in  that  science,  he  was  particuhuly  anxioos  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  art  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  whicii  is  therdn 
taught.  Having  gone  through  all  the  prayers,  observed  aU  the  fints,  and  ledled 
idl  the  formulas  necessary  for  obtaining  this  result,  he  thought  himself  invisbk. 
He  only  wanted  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  his  state  by  some  positive  fact;  and 
having  met  with  a  Jew  whom  he  particularly  disliked,  but  of  whom  he  was  afraid 
on  account  of  his  great  physical  strength,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity to  box  the  ears  of  his  enemy  with  impunity,  and  he  ex^yed  beforehand  tbe 
astonishment  he  would  feel  at  receiving  a  blow  from  an  invisible  hand,  whidi  woald 
appear  as  if  coming  from  the  air.  He  consequently  struck  the  Jew  on  the  htt; 
but  instead  of  being  astonished  at  the  blow,  the  latter  seized  his  supposed  innable 
antagoiist,  and  save  him  a  sound  thrashing,  by  which  Ids  cabahstic  dreams  were 
entirely  diiipelled. 

t  A  friend  of  ours,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  observing  the  Jews  in  Poland, 
related  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  sources  oftheir  infonnatioB. 
He  had  once  a  conversation  with  a  Jew  in  Lithuania  about  the  voyages  perfonned 
by  the  Polish  Jews  to  Palestine,  in  the  course  of  wluch  this  person  gave  him  the 
description  of  an  itinerary  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem,  mentaoning  thenanei 
of  different  places  which  our  friend  was  unable  to  find  on  the  map.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  met  with  the  work  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a  celebnited  Jewish  tn- 
vdler  of  the  twelfth  century),  and  discovered  there  the  source  of  the  infonnitioa 
which  tbe  Lithuanian  Jew  had  given  him. 
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from  his  earliest  youth  to  argue  on  eveiy  subject^^  and  which 
fits  him  particularly  for  every  abstruse  speculation.  Formerly 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  other  coimtries,  were  the 
principal  physicians;  but  since  that  science  has  progressed  it 
is  only  practised  by  such  of  the  body  as  have  received  a  imi- 
versify  education  and  who  belong  to  the  civilized  class,  who 
differ  in  every  respect  from  the  genuine  Polish  Jews. 

The  Jews  were  formerly  governed  by  their  own  authori- 
ties, called  CahalSf  which  were  a  kind  of  municipal  body  com- 
posed of  several  members  elected  by  themselves,  chiefly  from 
amongst  the  most  learned  of  their  nation.  These  Cahals  pos- 
sessed some  judicial  and  administrative  functions,  and  were 
recognized  by  the  Government.  They  assessed  and  collected 
the  taxes  imposed  on  the  Jews ;  judged  their  minor  differ- 
ences, decided  upon  religious  matters,  as  divorces,  mainte- 
nance of  synagogues,  &c.  This  kind  of  administration  is  now 
almost  everywhere  abolished,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  oppres- 
sion which  the  Cahals  exercised  over  the  Jews,  particularly 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  cherem,  or  anathema,  which  has 
been  severely  prohibited. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  odebnted  casi^tical  pfropontions  discussed  by  the 
UniTenity  of  LouYsin,  and  for  which  the  Jesuits  hare  been  universally  reprobated, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Talmud.    Amongst  the  many  absurd  stories  contained  in 
that  work  there  is  one  which  the  Jews  are  fond  of  quoting,  and  which  relates  how 
t  learned  rabbi  outwitted  the  devil  himself.    The  rabbi  wished  to  enter  heaven 
dnring  his  Metime,  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  devil  that  if  he  would 
bring  him  to  the  gate  he  would  give  himself  up  to  him.    The  devil,  knowing  weU 
that  no  living  man  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  ParadisCi  put  the 
nbbi  on  hia  ahoulders  and  brought  him  to  its  gate ;  but  the  rabbi  jumped  imme- 
^ately  into  the  abode  of  eternal  bUss,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  leave  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who  to  prevent  the  breach  of  such  an  awful  oath  per- 
mitted him  to  remain,  and  the  devil  was  cheated  of  his  due.    Solomon  Maimon, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  began  to  study  the  Talmud  when  he 
WIS  five  or  six  years  old,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  casui- 
stical turn  of  mind  which  the  Jew  acquires  in  his  boyish  days.     When  nine 
years  old  he  lived  in  an  inn  tenanted  by  his  grandfather,  which  being  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  Lithuania  was  frequented  by  the  owners  of  vessels 
loadmg  com  and  odier  articles  of  export  for  Konigsberg.    His  mother,  a  young 
and  lively  vroman,  used  to  serve  these  customers,  who  gave  her  on  account  of  her 
short  stature  the  nickname  of  Kootza  (a  Polish  cant  woid  for  »hort  or  Uttle^  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Turkish  kooehaok).   The  little  boy  repeated  this  appellation, 
and  called  his  mother  Kootia  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company,  who  re- 
gtled  him  irith  sugar  and  cakes.    His  nandfather  having  observed  it  forbade  him 
to  can  his  mother  by  such  a  name,  temng  him  that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  do  so. 
One  Shacna,  a  ship-owner,  had  offered  him  three  lumps  of  sugar  if  he  would  call 
her  three  times  by  the  forbidden  name ;  the  boy  not  wishing  to  lose  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  yet  anxious  to  avoid  committing  a  sin,  said :  **  Mr.  Slucna  wants  me  to  call 
my  moUier  Kootsa,  but  I  shall  not  call  my  mother  Kootza,  because  my  grandfather 
says  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  call  my  mother  Kootza.'* 
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A  curiouB  castDm  prevails  amongst  the  Jews  of  Poland  in 
regard  to  their  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  divide  amongst  themselves  houses,  inns, 
hmds  and  other  property  of  a  similar  description  belonging  to 
Christians ;  and  no  other  Jew  except  him  to  whom  it  viras  as- 
signed has  a  right  to  purchase,  to  rent,  or  to  derive  by  his  in- 
dustry any  profit  fiom  such  a  property,  which  is  often  entailed 
on  a  famfly  for  generations.  This  custom,  caUed  Ckazak,  al- 
though prohibited  by  law  is  stiU  practised  to  a  great  extent, 
and  establishes  a  kind  of  monopoly,  injurious  to  the  owner 
whose  property  has  been  so  disposed  of.  It  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived firom  an  absurd  maxim  of  the  Talmud,  which  declares 
that  aU  things  created  belong  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  Gentiles  is  nothing  better  than  a  usur- 
pation of  the  Jewish  rights. 

Learning  constitutes  the  aristocracy  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  the  son  of  the  poorest  parents,  who  acquires  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Talmud,  will  be  sought  for  by  the  richest  mer- 
chant as  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  They  entertain  also  a 
high  respect  for  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  real  or  supposed ; 
and  it  fi:equently  happens  that  a  poor  Jewish  carrier,  who 
claims  such  descent,  wiU  be  seated  in  the  inn  where  he  stops  for 
the  sabbath  in  the  first  place  at  table  and  above  his  employer. 

The  education  of  the  PoUsh  Jew  begins  when  he  is  four 
years  old,  and  the  boy  is  initiated  at  a  very  early  period  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Talmud,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains 
rules  and  regulations  for  every  action  in  life,  and  is  filled 
with  discussions  of  a  very  indecent  nature  respecting  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.    The  imagination  of  the  youth 
is  thereby  so  defiled  that  he  becomes  unable  to  feel  any  other 
sentiment  of  love  than  one  of  a  merely  sensual  nature.    The 
early  marriages  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties  are  never  consulted,  contribute  likewise  to  destroy  the 
more  elevated  feelings  inspired  by  one  sex  in  another.    But 
if  platonic  love  is  unknown  amongst  the  Polish  Jews,  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  but  little  lewdness  amongst  them,  and  a 
profligate  is  of  as  rare  occurrence  in  that  nation  as  a  senti- 
mentalist.    Marriage  is  a  religious  obligation,  and  every  one 
is  married ;  even  as  every  one  is  educated,  as  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  goes. 
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The  general  occupation  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  is  retail 
commerce^  but  particularly  keeping  of  inns  and  taverns ;  this 
last-named  branch  of  trade^  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  villages^ 
exercises  a  most  disastrous  influence  over  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population^  by  introducing  amongst  them  habits  of  in- 
temperance, through  the  increasing  temptation  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  poor  peasants  to  waste  their  hard  earnings  in  the 
pernicious  enjoyment  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Government  indeed  prohibited  their  carrying  on  the  retail 
trade  in  strong  liquors^  but  the  manner  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion was  carried  into  efiect  was  injudicious.  Instead  of  fixing 
a  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Jews  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  permitted  to  continue  a  trade  acknowledged  to  be 
pernicious,  the  Government  sought  to  restrain  it  by  constantly 
raising  the  price  of  licenses.  Beside  the  immorality  of  selling 
a  permission  to  do  a  thing  acknowledged  to  be  wrong,  it  has 
entirely  ruined  the  Jews,  who,  in  hopes  that  the  above-men- 
tioned measure  would  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  continued  to 
pay  for  these  licenses  at  the  most  unreasonable  prices,  until 
having  completely  exhausted  their  means  they  were  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary.  Their  obstinacy  in  thus  persevering  was 
chiefly  produced  by  their  constant  and  successful  mode  of  neu- 
tralizing, if  not  of  destroying  altogether,  by  means  of  bribery, 
every  measure  which  they  consider  as  prejudicial  to  their 
interests.  This  is  practised  chiefly  in  Russia,  where  all  the 
public  authorities  are  thoroughly  venal.  Whenever  the  Jews 
want  a  large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  bribe  some  public  of- 
ficer, or  employ  in  any  other  manner  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  they  order  a  general  fast  for  one  day,  and 
every  Jew  is  obliged  to  contribute  the  value  of  his  daily  sub- 
sistence so  saved.  In  this  manner  large  sums  of  money  are 
easily  collected.  The  observance  of  the  fast  is  not  however 
rigidly  enforced,  and  a  Jew  who  will  faithfully  pay  the  amount 
of  his  daily  consumption  may  enjoy  his  regular  meals,  if  he 
chooses  to  incur  the  additional  expense*. 

*  When  on  one  occasion  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  on  the  point  of  introducing 
a  new  regulation  concerning  the  Jews  of  his  empire,  they  made  great  exertions  at 
Vienna  in  order  to  prevent  its  adoption.  They  succeeded  by  different  means  in  pre- 
vailing upon  several  influential  members  of  the  imperial  privy  council  to  oppose  the 
nieasure  in  question,  which,  besides  being  favourably  looked  upon  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  was  partiadarly  supported  by  Pnnce  Kaunitz.  The  Jews  tried  a  long  time 
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The  Jews  seldom  engage  in  any  laborious  trades,  but  choose 
in  preference  such  as  require  little  bodily  exertion,  as  for 
instance  those  of  tailor,  furrier,  and  lace-maker :   a  Jewish 
smith,  carpenter  or  bricklayer  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but 
since  the  measiu*e  of  the  Government  to  restrain  the  sale  of 
ardent  liquors,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  totally  ruined  a 
great  number  of  Jews,  many  of  them  are  now  breaking  stones 
on  the  high  roads.     Excepting  some  few  families  there  are 
no  Jewish  farmers  in  Poland,  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  promote  amongst  them  agricultural  occupations 
have  failed  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Government's  refusal  to 
free  the  Jewish  farmer  from  all  taxes  peculiar  to  them.   Hiis 
condition  is  however  indispensable,  because  a  Jew  can  never 
succeed  in  an  agricultural  occupation,  whilst,  beside  the  land- 
tax  paid  by  all  the  farmers,  he  is  subject  to  the  imposts  by 
which  the  Jews  are  exclusively  affected.  The  most  obnoxious 
of  these  is  that  which  is  called  the  Cosher  tax,  consisting  of 
a  duty  on  all  meat  used  by  the  Jews*. 

in  Yam  to  get  access  to  that  celebrated  statesman,  who  had  given  strict  orders  that 
none  of  the  body  should  be  admitted  into  his  presence.  At  last  they  offered  a  consi- 
derable present  to  the  prince's  vakt  de  elumbre  il  he  would  procme  for  a  Jew  sa 
interview  with  his  master,  which  was  to  last  only  one  minute,  and  dnring  which 
the  Jew  was  to  address  to  the  prince  one  single  word.  The  wM  de  ehambrt  stated 
to  his  master  the  advantageous  offer  he  had  received,  and  Kauniti,  whoae  curioHty 
was  excited  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  demand,  granted  the  wished  ftr 
audience,  which  was  to  take  place  an  hour  before  the  meeting  of  tiie  prhry  ooimcil, 
at  which  the  new  measure  was  to  be  finally  decided.  At  the  appointed  time  a 
Jew  entered  the  prince's  closet,  and  having  made  a  low  bow,  deposited  on  die 
table  a  sealed  packet,  and  said  Sekweige  !  (be  silent),  after  which  he  made  anodier 
obeisance  and  vrithdrew.  The  prince  op^ed  the  packet,  and  having  fonnd  tiist 
it  contained  a  very  laige  sum  in  bank-notes,  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  pn>- 
ceeded  to  the  ooundL  When  the  discussion  b^an,  several  me^pfters  vkkkmj 
opposed  the  intended  measure  by  every  kind  of  argument,  whilst  Kaunitz,  who 
viras  its  chief  promoter,  remained  silent ;  at  last  the  Emperor  turning  to  the  prince 
inq  uired  with  astonishment  how  it  hwpened  that  he  did  not  defendameaame  which 
he  had  constantly  advocated.  "  Sir,''  said  Kaunitz,  depositing  on  the  taUe  the 
packet  he  had  received  from  the  Jew,  '*  I  have  received  this  sum  lor  being  dlent, 
ask  the  other  gentiemen  how  much  they  have  got  fior  speaking  against  the  mea- 
sure." The  opponents  were  confounded  by  the  strange  disclosure,  and  the  aew 
regulations  were  carried. 

*  The  Jews  call  C9%ker  all  that  is  dean  or  permitted  to  be  eaten,  and  tr^^ 
that  is  prohibited  to  be  used  as  food.  They  cannot  eat  the  meat  of  any  ani- 
mal or  fowl  which  has  not  been  killed  by  a  person  wdl  skilled  in  the  pnoeptt 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  trade  of  such  a  butcher  amongst  them  ia  a  kind  of 
sacred  profession,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  RabbL  This  circumstanoe,  and  the 
many  accidents  which  frequentijr  render  meat  unfit  forthe  consumption  of  a  Jew,se- 
eessarily  raise  its  price,  which  is  still  more  increased  by  a  tax  which  acts  in  a  very 
oppressive  manner  on  the  Jewish  population.  This  tax  was  invented  by  tiie  Prus- 
sians under  the  name  SiakrungMteuer,  or  food-tax,  and  imposed  on  the  Jews 
because  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of  indirect  taxes,  making  only  a 
very  small,  if  any,  consumption  of  the  objects  on  whidi  those  taxes  are 
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If  the  Jew  has  many  vices  natural  to  a  people  degraded 
by  long  oppression^  as  well  as  by  a  most  vicious  education^ 
which  instils  into  the  young  not  only  a  strong  prejudice  but 
even  a  violent  hatred  against  all  other  religions,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  teaches  them  to  dissimulate  such  sentiments  under 
the  mask  of  a  cringing  obsequiousness, — if  he  is  mean,  greedy, 
insensible  to  any  considerations  of  honour,  and  with  appa- 
rently no  other  object  in  life  than  lucre,  he  still  often  betrays 
qualities  of  a  noble  kind.  He  has  a  strong  religious  feeling, 
which  keeps  him  up  in  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  life, 
and  he  frequently  displays  the  most  admirable  resignation 
amidst  the  greatest  reverses  of  fortune.  Many  a  Jew  who 
trembles  at  the  loss  of  a  sixpence,  and  would  squabble  for 
hours  in  order  to  insure  some  trifling  gain,  hears  without 
complaint  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  in  amassing  which  his 
whole  life  has  been  engaged.  ^^  God  has  given  and  God  has 
*^  taken,  may  his  holy  name  be  blessed !  ^'  is  the  only  excla- 
mation whidi  he  will  make ;  and  the  man  who  was  revelling 
in  wealth  begins  to  earn  his  bread  by  some  menial  occupa- 
tion, without  repining  at  his  fate.  He  is  patient  and  perse- 
vering beyond  all  description  in  pursuing  the  object  he  has 
in  view.  He  is  steady  in  his  conduct  and  exceedingly  sober, 
and  a  gambler  or  drunkard  is  very  rare  amongst  the  real 
Jews,  although  those  who  have  relaxed  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances are  fi^uently  dissolute.  The  Jew  is  also  very  sen- 
sible to  kind  treatment,  and  is  capable  of  a  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received. 

The  condition  of  women  amongst  the  Jews  has  retained 
much  of  its  Oriental  origin,  although  it  was  necessarily  raised 
by  the  abolition  of  polygamy  *.  A  Jewess  rarely  if  ever  knows 
anything  of  Hebrew ;  and  although  many  of  them  can  read 
and  write,  the  use  of  this  knowledge  is  limited  to  book-keep- 
ing,and  to  the  perusal  of  some  works  of  fiction  written  with  He- 

*  Po^nmy  amongst  the  Jews  was  formaUy  prohibited  through  the  influence 
of  Rabbi  uierson  (tl060)  by  a  synod  held  at  Worms,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, or  Cherem\  but  the  effects  of  this  prohibition  were  to  last  only  till 
1340,  after  which  time  a  person  married  to  more  than  one  wife  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fiilling  under  the  penalty.  In  many  countries  this  prohibition  was  not 
sdopted  by  the  Jews, — ^for  instance  by  those  that  lived  in  Provence.  The  aboli- 
tion of  polygamy  Was  not  made  on  religious  grounds,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency ;  many  later  Jewish  synods  have  however  forced  such  individuals  as  had 
married  several  wives  to  divorce  them  all  except  the  first. 
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brew  letters  in  the  corrupted  German  which  the  Jews  speak 
throughout  Pohnd. 

Considering  women  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature  to  men, 
the  Jews  are  much  less  reluctant  to  send  their  daughters  than 
their  sons  to  Christian  schools ;  and  it  therefore  hiqipens  not 
unfrequently  that  Jewish  girls  acquire  in  these  schools  the 
rudiments  of  a  general  education,  and  become  afterwards  as 
mothers  of  families  instrumental  in  furthering  dvilizatum 
amongst  their  nation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mosaic  law 
affords  great  &cilities  for  divorce,  and  this  facility  has  natu- 
rally a  very  unfavoiurable  influence  on  the  domestic  rdationa 
of  the  Jew. 

The  Polish  Jews  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.,  the  Rab- 
banites  or  Talmudic  Jews,  the  Chassidim,  and  the  Karaites. 
The  Rabbanites,  or  Talmudic  Jews,  form  the  bulk  of  their  po- 
pidation  in  Poland.  They  are  generally  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharisees,  and  adhere  strictly  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Talmud.  All  that  we  have  said  of  the 
Polish  Jews  in  general  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Rab- 
banites. 

The  Chassidim  or  Hassids  are  of  a  veiy  recent  origin,  and 
their  sect  is  peculiar  to  Poland.  The  word  Chasaid  or  Has- 
sid  expresses  in  Hebrew  one  who  is  zealous,  good,  pious  or 
holy.  Such  were,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
men,  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  I  Maccabees.,  ii*  42,  viL  13, 
and  II  Mace.  xiv.  6.  They  were  not  a  sect,  but  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  or  sodality,  whose  members  devoted  themselves 
particularly  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  diRiiiigtn«liP#i 
themselves  by  a  most  rigorous  observance  of  prayers,  ftsta 
and  other  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  modern  Hassids  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
ancient  Assideans  except  the  name,  which  sufficiently  shows 
their  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity.  This  sect  origiotted 
between  1760  and  1765  at  Miedzyboz,  a  small  town  in  Wol- 
hynia  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  princess  Czartoiyski ; 
and  its  founder  is  said  to  have  been  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of 
Israel. 

Israel  Lcebel,  an  orthodox  or  Talmudistic  rabbi  of  Nowo- 
grodek  in  Lithuania,  who  devoted  aU  his  time  to  persecuting 
the  Chassidim,  and  denouncing  them  to  the  Government  of 
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the  coimtry  as  a  highly  dangerous  sect*^  relates  that  the 
above-mentioned  Israel  of  Miedzyboz  was  an  ambitious  man^ 
who  being  destitute  of  Talmudic  knowledge^  and  unable  to 
gain  reputation  by  his  learning,  sought  to  acquire  influence 
by  becoming  an  exorcist*  He  pretended  that  his  spirit  fiie- 
quently  detached  itself  from  his  body  to  explore  the  novelties 
of  the  intellectual  world,  that  it  revealed  to  him  whatever 
passed  there,  and  averted  many  evils  with  which  the  world  of 
spirits  threatens  our  earth. 

In  order  to  realise  his  designs  Israel  assumed  the  mask  of 
an  exemplary  piety,  and  joined  to  his  name  that  of  Balshem, 
or  possessor  of  the  name  of  God.  The  propensity  of  credu- 
lous and  ignorant  men  towards  the  occult  sciences  procured 
him  in  less  than  ten  years  more  than  ten  thousand  followers, 
whom  he  called  Chassidim,  manifesting  by  this  appellation  a 
claim  to  a  sanctity  superior  to  that  of  other  Jews.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  connection  between  Rabbi  Israel  and 
his  disciples  did  not  conduce  to  the  end  he  had  announced, 
and  that  their  intentions  and  their  actions  were  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  piety  and  morality.  It  was  this  which  in- 
duced Elias,  the  grand  rabbi  of  Vilna,  in  concert  with  the 
elders  of  the  synagogue  of  Brady  (a  celebrated  commercial 
town  in  Gallicia  or  Austrian  Poland),  to  write  a  work  against 
the  new  sect,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  the  state.  Elias  being  near  his  death 
enjoined  all  who  visited  him  to  proclaim,  that  whoever  loved 
God  and  man  ought  carefully  to  shun  all  communication  with 
the  Chassidim,  who  under  the  mask  of  religion  concealed  the 
most  gross  immorality. 

Israel  Balshem,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  and  to  op- 
pose the  orthodox  Jews,  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  most  opu- 
lent people,  and  published  a  work  which  is  the  code  of  his 
doctrine,  and  which  certainly  does  contain  abominable  princi- 
ples. He  forbids  his  adherents,  under  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties, to  cultivate  their  minds.  Those  who  possess  information 
ou^t  to  suppress  it ;  for  it  is  dangerous,  says  he,  to  permit 
reason  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion.     He  also  taught, 

*  Hit  accoimt  of  the  Chassidim,  and  of  the  eflbrts  he  had  made  to  suppress  the 
sect,  was  printed  in  a  German  periodical  cidled  Sulamii,  edited  at  Dessau  in  Ger- 
naay,  and  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  Jews. 
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that  those  who  pray  to  (rod  should  not  melt  in  tears ;  for  the 
father  beholds  with  more  pleasm^  his  children  cheerful  and 
happy^  than  discontented  and  sorrowfuL 

The  principal  maxims  of  the  sect  are  said  to  be  as  follows. 
If  any  one  has  committed  or  wishes  to  commit  sin,  he  can 
promise  himself  absolution  from  his  leader,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  a  change  of  conduct  and  leading  a  regular  life. 
This  immoral  principle  increased  the  number  of  Balshem's 
followers,  particularly  amongst  the  less  instructed  classes,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand  at  his 
death,  which  happened  fifteen  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  sect.  After  the  death  of  Balshem  his  followers  substituted 
for  their  leader  many  teachers,  who  published  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine  several  works,  two  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  production  of  Balshem  himself.  One  of  them,  called  Rei- 
ser Shemtow,  appeared  in  two  parts,  printed  at  Karzec  and 
Zolkiew.  In  the  first  part  he  gives  his  followers  a  general 
absolution  for  the  sins  they  have  committed  and  shall  com- 
mit, on  condition  that  they  educate  their  children  in  the 
Chassidim  doctrines.  He  asserts  that  his  soul,  having  been 
transported  in  an  ecstasy  to  heaven,  the  archangel  Michael, 
the  protector  of  the  Jews,  declared  to  him  that  on  this  con- 
dition every  sinner  should  not  only  obtain  remission,  but  even 
a  reward  for  his  crimes.  In  the  second  part  he  invites  his 
disciples  to  pray  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  who  has 
conducted  so  many  of  his  race  to  the  true  behef,  and  who  has 
preserved  it  in  many  souls  disposed  to  quit  it.  He  condenus 
all  connection  between  their  children  and  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  especially  his  sect. 

The  second  posthumous  work  of  Balshem,  under  the  title 
Likute  AmumWj  was  printed  at  Leopol  (or  Lembeig,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Poland,)  and  in  the  two  other  towns  be- 
fore mentioned.  He  teaches  that,  in  order  to  be  united  to 
the  Divinity,  it  is  necessary  to  conunit  sin  upon  sin,  and  that 
the  more  horrible  the  offi3nces,the  more  agreeable  they  are  to 
him.  For  God  being  the  first  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  the 
greatest  sinner  being  in  the  last  grade,  there  is  between  them 
a  species  of  contiguity,  by  representing  to  ourselves  that  the 
scale  is  of  a  circular  form,  or,  as  our  witty  neighbours  would 
say,  les  extremes  se  touchent. 
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A  rabbi  called  Baer  Medzeritz,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
sect,  has  commented  upon  the  principles  of  the  founder  in  a 
work  in  which  he  proscribes  every  exercise  of  virtue.  But 
the  most  abominable  book^  called  Noam  Hameleh,  was  written 
by  a  rabbi  called  Melech.  Balshem  had  granted  a  general 
absolution  upon  conditions  which  could  not  always  be  per- 
formed. Melech  goes  much  further ;  he  teaches  that  each  of 
the  directors  of  that  sect  can  absolve  the  greatest  crimes^  past 
and  future.  He  prohibits  in  the  same  work  the  use  of  medi- 
cine^ considering  that  he  who  can  grant  them  eternal  life^  may 
at  his  pleasure  prolong  their  temporal  life.  We  have  reported 
these  facts  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  rabbi  Israel  Loe- 
bel;  who,  as  we  have  said,  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  sup- 
press that  sect,  into  which  his  own  brother  had  been  seduced. 
These  maxims  are  certainly  most  revolting ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  receiving  such  accusa- 
tions, particularly  when  directed  against  a  whole  reUgious  com- 
munity by  the  priest  of  another. 

We  shall  add  to  the  relation  of  Israel  Lcebel  a  few  remarks 
communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  who  has  himself  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Chassidim  in  Poland.  They 
are  great  believers  in  the  cabala,  and  sedulously  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  ZohaVj  a  book  which  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  mention.  *  During  their  prayers  they 
make  the  most  extraordinary  gesticulations.  They  strike 
their  heads  against  the  wall,  jump  about  the  room,  &c.,  per- 
forming all  these  absurdities  with  real  or  pretended  fer- 
vour. They  are  also  very  noisy  in  their  rejoicings,  and 
make  sometimes,  at  the  close  of  their  sabbath,  such  an 
uproar  in  the  streets  of  a  town  that  the  police  is  obliged 
to  interfere.  The  Chassidim  entertain  an  extraordinary  re- 
spect for  their  rabbis,  several  of  whom  are  reverenced  like 
samts;  and  all  their  decisions,  whether  in  spiritual  or  worldly 
matters,  are  submitted  to  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
A  rabbi  of  that  sect,  who  resided  at  Lady,  a  small  town  on 
the  borders  of  ancient  Poland,  in  the  present  government  of 
Mohiloff,  became  so  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  piety 
that  many  Jews  travelled  several  hundred  miles  to  adore  so 
extraordinary  a  personage.     They  relate  the  most  absurd 
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stories  about  him ;  as  for  instance  that  he  was  endowed  with 
seven  wisdoms^  each  more  perfect  than  the  preceding.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  he  made  use  of  the  seventh  wisdom,  superior 
in  excellence  to  all  the  others ;  but  whenever  he  hegui  to 
speak  imder  its  influence^  the  atmosphere  around  was  filled 
with  fragrance.  When  the  Russians  retreated  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  the  entrance  of  the  French  forces 
in  1812,  they  removed  with  them  many  influential  people  firom 
the  ancient  PoUsh  provinces.  The  above-mentioned  rabbi 
was  of  the  number,  and  the  Chassidim  firmly  believe  that  the 
success  of  the  Russians  and  the  disasters  of  the  French  during 
that  memorable  campaign  were  entirely  owing,  not  only  to 
the  prayers  of  their  great  rabbi,  but  also  to  the  advice  he  had 
given  the  Emperor  Alexander  how  to  conduct  the  war.  He 
died  at  the  close  of  1812  at  Hadiach,  a  town  situated  in  the 
government  of  Pultawa ;  and  his  admirers  built  a  house  over 
his  grave,  on  which  a  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning.  Many 
Chassidim  resort  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  pray  at  his 
tomb,  and  to  depose  on  it  written  petitions  addressed  to  the 
deceased  fi*om  themselves  or  from  their  friends,  firmly  be- 
lieving that  their  memorials  will  be  attended  to  if  they  de- 
serve it. 

The  number  of  the  Chassidim  has  prodigiously  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  the  ancient  Po- 
lish provinces,  but  particularly  in  those  which  have  falloi 
under  the  domination  of  Russia,  so  that  in  many  smaller 
towns  they  form  the  whole  Jewish  population.  It  must  how* 
ever  be  remarked  that  many  Jews  call  themselves  Chasai* 
dim,  display  great  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity,  make 
longer  prayers,  and  observe  stricter  fasts  than  the  generality 
of  their  brethren,  and  even  jump  and  make  strange  contor- 
tions during  their  devotions ;  but,  with  all  this,  loudly  disdaim 
being  considered  as  sectarians  or  separatists  fit>m  the  general 
body  of  their  nation. 

After  having  perhaps  too  long  occupied  our  readers  with 
the  description  of  a  people  degraded  by  gross  superstition  and 
immorality,  it  is  our  pleasing  task  to  introduce  them  to  a  dasa 
of  Jews  who  redeem  their  national  character;  we  mean  the 
Caraites,  or  scriptural  Jews. 
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The  origin  of  the  Caraites  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorilj 
ascertained^  notwithstanding  the  profound  disquisitions  of 
such  eminent  scholars  as  Joseph  Scaliger^  Trigland  and  others. 
Some  writers  consider  the  modem  Caraites  as  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scribes,  who,  attaching  themselves  to  the  literal 
text  of  the  Scriptures,  rejected  traditions,  which  is  exactly  the 
caae  with  the  Caraites.  Other  authors  have  supposed  them  to 
be  derived  from  the  Sadducees ;  but  we  think  this  conjecture 
entirely  groundless,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Sadducees 
rejected  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whilst  the  Caraites  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Morinus  thinks  that  the  Caraites  began  to 
be  known  as  a  separate  sect  in  the  fiflh  century;  but  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  it  unjust  to  call  the  Caraites  a  sect  at 
all,  and  that  they  are  the  real  primitive  Jews,  who  strictly 
adhere  to  the  Mosaic  law,  rejecting  aU  the  traditions  which 
have  sprung  up  in  progress  of  time.  We  also  think  it  idle  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Caraites  to  this  or  that  epoch,  as  the 
doctrines  they  profess  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  were  probably  preserved  by  some  few  pious  Israelites, 
undefiled  by  the  vain  additions  of  the  Pharisees,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
present  Caraites  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  Jews, 
as  the  Protestants  towards  the  Roman  Catholics ;  both  of  them 
rejecting  tradition,  and  admitting  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  Scripture. 

The  Caraites  are  settled  in  two  places  in  Poland,  at  Troki  in 
Lithuania,  about  thirty  English  miles  fix>m  Vilna,  and  at  Luzk 
inVolhynia.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
but  many  of  them  follow  the  profession  of  carriers,  and  some 
are  engaged  in  trade.  Their  honesty  is  proverbial;  their  word 
is  considered  as  good  as  a  bond;  and,  during  four  centuries 
that  they  have  been  established  in  Poland,  there  has  never  been 
an  instance  of  a  Caraite  having  been  tried  for  any  oifence  what- 
ever. They  speak  amongst  themselves  the  Turkish  language, 
having  migrated  to  Poland  from  the  Ottoman  dominions*. 


*  Although  entirely  foreig;n  to  our  tubject,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  another 
religions  community  in  Poland,  equally  well  reputed  for  morality  and  honesty; 
we  mean  the  Pohi^  Mahometans,  who  form  a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000  in- 
dividuals.   They  are  the  descendanu  of  a  Tatar  colony,  which  Vitold,  grand  duke 
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There  are  many  cxf  them  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  possess 
a  separate  town  exclusively  inhabited  by  them^  of  which  our 
readers  may  find  an  interesting  description  in  the  lively  pages 
of  our  celebrated  traveller  Dr.  Clarke.  Many  Jews  emigrate 
from  Poland  to  Palestine,  and  settle  there  for  life.  Tliey 
chiefly  live  in  the  town  of  Tiberias,  and  in  a  place  called 
Safet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia,  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  history  of  Judith  and  Holofemes.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Ashkemazim,  and  their  language  is  the 
same  corrupt  German  as  is  spoken  in  Poland;  whilst  that  of 
the  Levantine  Jews,  called  Sephardimy  is  Spanish.  The  Polish 
Jews  in  Palestine  are  divided  into  Rabbanites  and  Chassidim. 
The  celebrated  missionary  Wolf  relates  that  the  Spanish  Jews, 
being  more  numerous  than  the  PoUsh,  affected  a  superioritv 
over  them,  which  the  latter  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge. They  complained  of  it  to  Wolf  in  the  following 
words :  '^  We  spake  to  them  (the  Spanish  Jews),  saying,  why 
'^  are  you  so  proud  with  your  pride,  and  so  haughty  with  your 
^^  haughtiness  ?  We  ourselves  are  Jews,  and  glorious  is  our 
^^  name,  and  our  wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  aU  the  oongr^tion 
^'  of  Israel.  Cease  therefore  to  protect  us  with  your  protec- 
^  tion.  We  are  sufliciently  protected  with  the  protection  of 
^^  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  may  God  give  increase  of 
^^  years,  and  exalt  him  with  high  exaltation.''    There  is  no- 


of  Lithuania,  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  1390—1400,  and  setded 
in  diffbrent  parts  of  his  dominions.  A  great  number  of  them  are  alao  desoenduiti 
of  the  adherents  of  Tacktamish,  khan  of  the  Golden  or  Kipchak  horde;  who 
being  defeated  by  the  celebrated  Timur  Leng,  or  Tamerlane,  sought  relQge  in  Li- 
thuania towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Many  of  them,  who  descend 
from  the  Uhlans  and  Mursas  or  Tatar  nobles,  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Polish  nobility,  and  were  adopted  by  many  old  families  of  the  country,  Le.  per- 
mitted to  take  their  nanles  and  coats  of  arms.  The  Tatars  have  distinguished  them- 
seWes  by  a  constant  fidelity  to  their  adoptive  country,  which  was  particuhrly  dii- 
played  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  notfritbstandiqg 
their  common  religion.  The  kings  of  Poland  had  always  regiments  composed  of 
these  Tatars,  and  it  was  a  prevalent  &shion  amongst  the  Polish  grandees  to  have  sa 
armed  retinue  composed  cSf  Mahometans.  Many  of  them  have  attained  the  rank 
of  general  officers,  and  the  name  of  General  BielsJc  is  well  knovm  for  his  valoar  and 
fidelity  to  his  unfortunate  country  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence.  The  Po&sh 
Mahometans  have  entirely  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  gentlemcB 
belonging  to  that  persuasion  differ  from  other  persons  of  the  same  station  in  society 
only  by  their  Turkish  names,  as  for  instance  Achmet,  Mustapha,  Uasssa,  &c 
They  make  use  of  the  Koran,  with  a  Polish  interlineal  translation ;  their  Imaons  or 
clergymen  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  very  proficient  scholars  in  the  Maho- 
metan law ;  and  they  generally  follow,  besides  ti&eir  sacred  vocation,  some  otber 
profession,  particularly  the  military  one;  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
reverend  Imaun  is  at  the  same  time  a  captain  of  lancers. 
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thing  new  in  the  superiority  which  the  Spanish  Jews  affect 
over  those  of  other  countries ;  it  is  well  known  that  even  in 
our  own  country  they  used  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
German  Jews ;  and  a  marriage  between  individuals  belong- 
ing to  these  two  branches  of  the  nation  was^  some  years  ago, 
a  thing  unheard  of.  If  the  Polish  Jews  settled  in  Palestine 
availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  time  of  WolPs  visit  to  that  country,  in  1821-22,  they 
may  now  use  it  to  even  greater  advantage,  as  Russian  influ- 
ence in  the  East  has  prodigiously  increased  since  that  time. 
The  same  missionary  relates  that  the  rabbi  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  was  a  Polish  Jew. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Judeo- 
Christian  sect  of  the  IVankists,  which  has  its  principal  seat 
in  Poland.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  a  Jew  called  Jacob  Frank,  whom  his  countrymen 
generally  represent  as  a  follower  of  the  celebrated  imposter 
Sabathai  Tzevi,  who  disturbed  the  Jewish  world  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  indeed  some  striking  analo- 
gies between  these  two  founders  of  sects,  and  we  will  give  our 
readers  an  outline  of  their  history. 

The  year  1666  was  considered  by  many  superstitious  peo- 
ple as  the  epoch  when  some  wonderful  event  respecting  the 
Jews  was  to  take  place.  This  belief  was  prevalent  not  only 
amongst  the  Jews  themselves,  but  also  amongst  many  Chris- 
tians, who  dreamed  of  having  discovered  this  strange  prediction 
in  the  Apocalypse.  It  generated  many  absurd  rumours ;  as  for 
instance  that  great  multitudes  were  marching  from  unknown 
parts  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  many  ages ; 
that  a  ship  had  arrived  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
with  ropes  of  silk  and  sails  of  the  same  material,  bearing  the 
inscription  '*  The  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeV^  and  that  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  spoke  only  Hebrew.  Many  similar  accounts,  cir- 
culated over  Asia  and  Europe,  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
credulous,  and  disposed  their  minds  to  receive  an  impostor ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  one  appeared.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Sabathai  Tzevi,  a  Jew  born  of  mean  parents  at  Smyrna. 
He  early  discovered  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  made  distin- 
guished  proficiency  in  such  kind  of  literature  and  science  as 
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was  taught  amongst  his  nation.  He  began  to  preach  in  the 
streets  and  fields^  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Turks^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  great  number  of  disciples^  by  whom  he  was 
extravagantly  admired.  He  studied  the  prophecies  so  assidu- 
ously^ in  order  to  support  his  imposture,  that  it  was  supposed 
his  intellect  had  become  deranged.  He  imagined,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  that  he  could  ascend  above  the  clouds ;  and  he  re- 
proached his  disciples  with  their  blindness,  because  they  would 
not  acknowledge  to  have  seen  him  in  the  air.  He  also  pre- 
tended to  perform  other  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
These  extravagances  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  elders 
of  his  nation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  town; 
he  then  went  to  Salonica,  where  the  Jews  being  numerous  he 
expected  to  make  a  great  number  of  proselytes ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled thence,  as  well  as  from  Athens  and  several  other  towns 
of  European  Tiu-key,  he  retired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  met 
with  better  success  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  af- 
terwards travelled  to  many  places,  preaching  repentance  and 
faith  in  himself  with  such  effect  that  many  Jews  gave  up  bu- 
siness and  applied  themselves  wholly  to  devotional  practices. 
In  order  to  render  his  imposture  more  plausible,  and  his  cha- 
racter more  agreeable  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  Sa- 
bathai  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be. ushered  by  a 
precursor.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  a  Jew  of  great  repu- 
tation at  Gaza,  named  Nathan  Levi,  whom  he  easily  persuaded 
to  act  this  part.  The  time  was  particularly  favourable  for 
giving  ^clat  to  his  imposture,  because,  according  to  the 
cabalistic  interpretation  of  Daniel,  the  Messiah  was  to  ap- 
pear precisely  about  this  period.  Sabathai  and  his  precursor 
travelled  to  Jerusalem.  Levi  upon  his  arrival  assembled  the 
Jews,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  fast  which  was  soon 
to  be  celebrated,  upon  the  ground  that  mourning  was  impro- 
per at  the  joyfid  period  of  the  Messiah's  appearance.  He  then 
declared  that  the  long-expected  deliverer  was  no  other  than 
Sabathai  Tzevi,  and  specified  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom* 
Many  Jews  beUeved  these  impostures;  but  the  more  sensible 
of  them  gave  them  no  credit,  and  obliged  the  adventurers  to 
leave  Jerusalem. 

Sabathai  went  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Constantinople; 
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but  the  Jews  of  the  latter  city  had  previously  received  letters 
from  twenty-five  rabbis  who  had  excommunicated  him^  de- 
claring that  '^  whoever  should  kill  that  impious  wretch  would 
^^  render  an  acceptable  service  to  God  and  save  many  souls/' 
This  induced  Tzevi  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  received  four 
ambassadors  sent  by  his  precursor  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
true  Messiah.  This  stratagem  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  his  adherents,  and  even  induced  many  learned  rabbis  to 
join  him.  The  multitude,  deceived  by  his  affected  humility, 
frequent  ablutions,  diligent  attendance  at  the  synagogues,  and 
more  especially  by  his  pathetic  sermons,  acknowledged  him 
as  their  Messiah  and  king,  and  brought  him  magnificent  pre- 
sents to  support  his  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time  Levi  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  dif- 
ferent parts  to  persuade  his  nation  that  Sabathai  Tzevi  was 
their  long-expected  deliverer.  He  asserted  that  after  having 
been  conoealed  during  nine  months  he  would  appear  in  glory, 
mounted  on  a  celestial  lion ;  and  that  a  splendid  temple  would 
descend  firom  heaven,  in  which  sacrifices  were  continually  to  be 
offered.  He  addressed  letters  firom  Damascus  to  Tzevi  thus : 
"  To  the  king,  our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  redeems  our  cap- 
'^  tivity,  the  man  elevated  to  the  height  of  all  sublimity,  the 
^  Messiah  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  celestial  lion,  Sabathai 
«  Tzevi.'' 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  belief  which  prevailed  at 
this  time  amongst  the  Jews,  that  their  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  This  expectation  was  particularly  entertained  by 
those  living  in  the  Turkish  dominions :  they  generally  led 
a  life  of  devotion  and  penitence,  prayed,  fasted  and  inflicted 
severe  penances  upon  themselves.  Business  was  neglected, 
superfluities  sold,  and  immense  sums  expended  in  alms. 

The  Jewish  doctors  at  Smyrna  convoked  a  consultation  to 
deliberate  upon  the  growing  importance  of  Sabathai  Tzevi. 
The  most  judicious  of  them,  not  finding  in  him  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  impostor,  deserving 
the  punishment  of  death.  But  his  party  being  the  most  nu- 
merous, he  caused  them  to  assemble  in  the  great  synagogue 
of  that  city,  celebrated  a  new  feast  and  altered  the  Jewish 
liturgy.  His  audience  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  ima- 
gined that  they  beheld  something  divine  in  his  person.    Yet 
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notwithstanding  his  great  popularity  he  was  afraid  of  the 
chief  rabbis  of  Smyrna^  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Cadi^  who  was  gained  over  by  his  friends. 

Among  other  acts  of  madness  or  daring  he  ordered  his 
disciples  to  erect  a  throne  for  himself  and  his  wife^  a  Polish 
Jewess,  and  from  it  he  addressed  his  followers,  as  a  king  to  his 
subjects.  He  composed  a  new  summary  of  doctrine,  which 
the  people  were  commanded  to  receive  with  implicit  faith  as 
coming  from  their  Messiah,  and  some  who  dared  to  oppose 
it  were  obliged  to  fly.  Many  who  had  hitherto  been  incre- 
dulous now  professed  to  believe  in  him.  Having  attained 
this  height  of  authority,  he  ordered  the  Jews,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  praying  for  the  Sultan,  to  erase  his  name  from 
the  liturgy  and  substitute  his  own.  He  styled  himself  'i  King 
^'  of  the  kings  of  Israel,''  and  a  brother  of  his  named  Jo- 
seph ^'  King  of  the  kings  of  Judah ; "  he  also  nominated 
princes  to  govern  the  Jews  on  their  march  to  Palestine,  and 
to  administer  justice  after  they  had  recovered  their  ancient 
country.  At  last  he  declared  that  he  was  called  by  God  to 
visit  Constantinople  in  order  to  perform  there  a  great  work, 
and  he  proceeded  to  that  city.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
prove  that  there  was  some  insanity  mixed  up  with  his  impos- 
ture, for  it  was  complete  madness  to  set  up  against  the 
Sultan  in  his  own  capital.  The  Vizier  Coprougli,  being  in- 
formed of  his  arrival,  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
confined  in  prison.  This  event  instead  of  discouraging 
the  Jews  rather  strengthened  their  faith,  for  they  recol- 
lected the  prediction  of  Levi  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
concealed  nine  months,  and  were  convinced  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  put  him  to  death.  Sabathai  was  treated  with 
great  mildness,  and  the  Vizier  permitted  the  Jews  to  visit  in 
prison  their  supposed  Messiah,  to  whom  they  paid  a  kind  of 
worship.  The  Jews  of  Constantinople,  persuaded  of  their 
approaching  deliverance,  abandoned  commerce  and  refused 
to  pay  their  debts.  Some  English  merchants,  unable  to 
recover  from  the  Jews  what  was  owing  to  them^  addressed 
themselves  for  redress  to  Sabathai  Tzevi,  who  wrote  to  his 
subjects  in  the  following  manner :  *^  To  you  of  the  nation 
'^  of  the  Jews,  who  expect  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
'^  and  the  salvation  of  Israel,  peace  w  ithout  end.    Whereas 
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^'  we  are  informed  that  you  are  indebted  to  several  of  the 
^  English  nation ;  it  seemeth  right  unto  us  to  order  you  to 
"  make  satisfaction  for  your  just  debts^  which  if  you  refuse 
"  to  do^  be  it  known  that  you  are  not  to  enter  with  us  into 
'^  our  joys  and  dominions/'  The  injunction  had  the  desired 
effect. 

After  two  months  of  confinement  Sabathai  was  removed  to 
the  Dardanelles.  This  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  a  new  mira- 
cle^ and  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Sultan  had 
not  the  power  of  putting  him  to  death.  Having  bribed  the 
governor,  great  numbers  repaired  to  the  castle  where  he  was 
confined,  not  only  from  the  neighbouring  places,  but  from 
Poland,  Germany,  Italy  and  other  parts.  Even  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  of  Amsterdam,  considered  as  more  enlightened 
than  the  rest  of  their  nation,  did  not  escape  the  general  in« 
fection  of  credulity,  and  they  composed  a  form  of  prayer  to 
be  used  by  those  who  went  to  visit  the  pretended  Messiah* 
They  brought  rich  presents  to  the  impostor,  and  received  in 
return  his  blessings  and  promises  of  advancement.  He  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  celebrate  his  birthday  with  every  mark  of 
rejoicing,  and  abolished  the  fast  which  the  Jews  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  which  coincided  with  that  day.  He  despatched 
messengers  to  proclaim  him  as  the  Messiah  in  various  parts, 
and  to  publish  his  pretended  miracles. 

Amongst  the  crowds  that  flocked  from  every  quarter  round 
Sabathai  came  also  a  Polish  Jew  called  Nehemiah  Cohen,  a 
man  of  great  learning  in  the  cabala  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. It  is  said  that  in  his  conference  with  the  impostor 
he  broached  the  opinion,  that  according  to  the  Scriptures 
there  ought  to  be  two  Messiahs;  one  the  son  of  Ephraim,  a 
poor  and  despised  teacher  of  the  law,  the  other  the  son  of 
David  and  a  mighty  conqueror.  Nehemiah  was  contented 
to  he  the  former,  and  to  leave  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
latter  part  to  Sabathai.  But  he  accused  him  of  too  great 
forwardness  and  presumption,  in  assuming  the  character  of 
the  son  of  David  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  son  of 
Ephraim.  Sabathai,  exasjperated  at  this  reproof,  excluded 
Nehemiah  from  any  share  in  his  proceedings ;  upon  which 
the  latter  accused  him  before  the  Turkish  authorities  as  a 
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dangerous  person  who  sought  to  subvert  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  Sultan  summoned  Sabathai  to  his  presence,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  alternative  either  of  proving  his  divine 
mission  by  standing  as  a  mark  to  his  archers,  Mrho  could  do 
him  no  harm  in  case  he  was  the  real  Messiah,  or  of  embracing 
Mahometanism.  The  imposter  chose  the  latter  proposal,  and 
the  news  of  his  having  become  a  Mahometan  filled  his  de- 
luded followers  with  consternation,  grief  and  shame,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  insulting  taunts  of  their  adversaries. 

Sabathai  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  Tuikiah 
court,  and  became  a  zealous  and  learned  Mahometan  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  chief  MuUahs,  to  whom  he  showed  himself 
a  very  docile  pupil.  Still  however,  he  continued  to  profess  him- 
self the  deliverer  of  the  Jews ;  but  being  extremely  cautious  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Turks,  he  declared  **  that  unless 
^'  his  brethren  would  imitate  his  example  in  renouncing  the 
*^  imperfect  elements  of  the  Mosdc  law,  he  never  should  be 
^'  able  to  prevail  with  God  to  restore  them  to  the  holy  ]and/* 
This  induced  many  Jews  from  Bagdad,  Jerusalem  and  other 
remote  parts  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  voluntarily  to 
profess  themselves  converts  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  By 
these  means  Sabathai  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Turiu, 
and  retained  his  influence  over  large  numbers  of  his  in- 
fatuated nation.     He  died  in  1676. 

The  Mahometano-Jewish  sect  formed  by  this  imposter  is 
still  in  existence,  and  numbers  of  them  live  at  Salonica. 
They  outwardly  profess  Mahometanism,  but  secretly  observe 
the  Judaic  rites,  marry  amongst  themselves,  and  live  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city,  without  communicating  with  the 
Mussulmans,  except  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  in  the 
mosques.  They  never  enter  the  synagogues,  nor  make  known 
their  schism  from  the  dominant  religion. 

Jacob  Frank,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  was  bom  some- 
where in  Wallachia  in  1728;  his  biography  previous  to  his 
arrival  to  Poland  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  it  is  however 
beUeved  that  he  conformed  for  some  time  to  the  Mahometan 
rite  in  Turkey.  He  appeared  in  the  Polish  province  of  Podcn 
lia  about  1757-58,  and  began  to  preach  against  the  Talmud, 
which  brought  upon  him  and  his  adherents  a  violent  perse- 
cution from  the  orthodox  Jews.     The  number  of  Frank's 
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disciples  having  increased^  and  the  persecution  against  tbem 
having  raised  some  disturbances^  the  authorities  interfered. 
The  Jews  accused  them  of  preaching  infidelity,  whilst  the 
Franldsts  pretended  that  their  object  was  to  reform  the  corrupt 
doctrines  of  the  Talmud.  The  afiair  was  finally  reported  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Lembei^*. 
The  ecclesiastical  court  submitted  the  contending  parties  to  a 
strange  trial.  It  ordered  that  they  should  hold  a  public  dis- 
putation on  the  respective  merits  of  their  religions,  and  that 
the  party  which  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  itself 
beaten  in  argument  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  parties 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  after  a  long  discussion  Frank  and 
his  adherents  confessed  their  defeat,  and  their  readiness  k>  be- 
come Christians.  Some  of  the  first  personages  of  the  country 
stood  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Frank  and  his  followers,  who 
were  loaded  with  presents  and  every  kind  of  favour.  The  ex- 
ample of  Frank  was  imitated  by  a  great  number  of  Jews  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines,  and  continued  to  pay  him  attentions 
bordering  on  a  kind  of  worship.  From  Lemberg  he  now  re- 
moved to  Warsaw,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  converted 
partisans,  whose  number  continually  increased.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Polish  metropolis,  it  was  .rumoured  that 
he  held  frequent  meetings  of  his  ancient  disciples,  whom  he 
entertained  with  the  most  fantastical  and  visionary  ideas.  He 
was  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  being  examined 
he  deposed  that  our  Savioiu*  and  the  prophet  Elias  had  ap- 
peared to  him  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Poland  at  Smyrna 
and  Salonica,  endowing  him  with  a  mission  to  convert  the 
Jews ;  that  he  continued  to  have  similar  apparitions,  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  vocation ;  but  that,  if  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  should  condemn  these  proceedings,  he  would  sub- 
mit to  its  decision  in  everything,  as  became  a  dutiful  son  of 
the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  court  absolved  Frank  from 
any  bad  intentions  5  but  being  afraid  of  his  influence,  it  con- 
fined him  in  1760  to  the  fortress  of  Czentochowa,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Russians,  having  taken  that  fortress  in 
1769,  released  him.     He  retired  thence  into  Austria,  where 

*  The  town  of  Ltou,  or  Lemberg,  now  the  capital  of  Austrian  Poland,  presents  a 
me  instance  of  one  place  being  the  seat  of  three  archbishops,  viz.  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, United  Greek,  and  an  Armenian  one. 
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the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  expecting  that  he  would  become 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  granted  him  her 
patronage.  He  resided  some  time  at  Brunn  in  Moravia,  and 
at  Vienna,  but  finally  settled  at  Offenbach  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  There  he  lived  in  great  splendour, 
affecting  the  royal  dignity,  and  having  a  numerous  court, 
chamberlains,  pages,  &c.  composed  of  his  disciples.  He  was 
supported  by  rich  contributions,  sent  particularly  from  Po- 
land. He  died  in  1792,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  cross  is  erected  on  his 
grave.  His  daughter  is  said  to  have  continued  for  some  time 
to  preside  over  the  sect ;  but  its  present  chief  is  supposed  to 
be  in  Poland ;  and  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Warsaw,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Frank,  is  designated  by  public 
opinion,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  we  are  unable  to  say,  as 
the  present  head  of  the  Frankists. 

The  real  tenets  of  the  Frankists  have  never  been  ascertained; 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that,  as  the  followers  of  Sabathai 
Tzevi  profess  the  Jewish  religion  under  the  outward  mask  of 
Mahometanism,  so  do  the  Frankists  under  the  cover  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  said  that  Frank  himself  taught  that  EHias  was 
in  this  world  as  well  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  appointed 
twelve  disciples,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  apostles,  to  pro- 
pagate his  doctrines.  He  never  himself  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  contradict  those  who  addressed  him  as  sucL 
He  pretended  that  he  was  sent  to  unite  all  religions,  and 
therefore  he  blended  Christianity  with  Judaism ;  but  he  re- 
jected the  absurdities  ofitie  Talmud  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner. The  Frankists  are  chiefly  found  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  Poland.  They  disclaim  the  charge  of  secta- 
rianism, and  pretend  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  investigations  which  are  said  to  have  been  made 
at  Warsaw  by  the  Prussian  government  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  disclosures  of  one  of  them  made 
under  the  Russian  regime,  which  were  hushed  up  through  the 
influence  of  the  seot,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  is  how- 
ever impossible  to  know  whether  they  merely  retain  the  pure 
Mosaic  doctrines,  divested  from  many  obligations  of  the  cere- 
monial law  which  their  outward  conformance  to  the  Christian 
religion  renders  impossible  to  observe,  or  whether  they  pro- 
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fess  peculiar  tenets*.  We  have  already  said  that  they  entirely 
reject  the  Talmud^  and  indeed  the  orthodox  Jews  are  by  no 
means  friendly  to  them.  Their  community  is  strongly  united^ 
and  they  promote  by  their  united  means  the  interests  of  each 
member.  They  are  generally  a  well-informed  set  of  people, 
and  many  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  as  well 
as  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  Some  of  them  have  en- 
tered the  military  service,  and  there  are  instances  of  their 
having  attained  the  rank  of  general  officers.  The  universal 
outczy  against  the  Frankists  is,  that  they  are  of  a  very  plotting 
and  interested  character ;  but  the  cause  of  their  being  gene- 
rally unpopular,  with  Christians  as  well  as  with  Jews,  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  ei^prit  de  corps,  which  induces  them  always 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  member  of  their  community 
against  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  however  but  fair 
to  state  that  many  persons  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  sect  bear  a  very  honourable  character,  and  that  some 
of  them  behaved  in  a  noble  and  patriotic  manner  during 
the  last  stru^le  of  the  Poles  to  recover  their  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 


*  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  outward  profession  of  Christianity  by  Jews :  it 
is  well  known  that  in  Portugal  and  Spain  such  dissimulation  was  very  successfully 
practised  by  them.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  celebrated  Orobio,  a  Spanish 
Jew,  who  had  himself  long  feigned  Christianity  before  he  left  his  country  and  set- 
tled in  Holland,  in  order  to  profess  freely  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  many  Jews 
vere  such  consummate  dissemblers  that  they  rose  to  preferment  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tiiolic  church.  The  same  author  relates  that  Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Jesuits 
came  constantly  from  Spain  to  the  Grand  Synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
confess  and  expiate  their  dissimulation.  It  is  even  said  that  a  Jew  exercised  for  a 
long  time  the  Actions  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Portugal,  and  confessed  only  on 
his  death-bed  his  true  religious  opinions.  As  far  as  regards  the  Frankists  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  become  quite  indifferent  about  their 
secret  tenets,  but  do  not  abandon  the  community  on  account  of  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  body  whenever  the  interests  of  any 
of  its  members  require  it. 
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Article  IV. 

1.  Sdmmtliche  Schriften  von  (Collected  Writings  of)  A.  vox 

TbomlitZ;  36  vols.  8vo :  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1834. 

2.  Sagen  und  Romantische  ErzaMungeny  von  (Legends  and 

Romantic  Tales,  by)  L.  Rellstab,  4  vols. 

3.  Picciola^par  M.  de  Saintine. 

So  many  and  so  important  have  been  the  changes  and  alter- 
nations in  manners,  opinions  and  character  exhibited  by  the 
several  European  nations  within  the  last  half  century,  that 
those  occurring  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature  have 
perhaps  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  at  large. 
But  to  persons  accustomed,  like  ourselves,  habitually  to  con- 
template literature  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  is  cultivated,  those 
changes  have  offered  a  vast  supply  of  interesting  topics  for 
speculation ;  few  of  which  are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  revolutions  which  have,  almost  simultaneously  though 
quite  oppositely,  taken  place  during  this  period  in  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  works  of  imagination  in  France  and  Grermany. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  the  reading  public  of  the 
former  country  delighted  in  moral  tales, — ^taking  this  desig- 
nation in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Marmontel;  as 
meaning,  not  didactic  apologues,  or  tales  devised  (like  many 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  and  Mrs.  Opie's)  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enforcing  some  moral  lesson,  of  impressively  illustrating  the 
ill  consequences  of  some  gross  vice,  or  even  of  some  small 
fault,  but  portraitures  of  the  existing  state  of  morals,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  of  those  minor  morals  included  in  the  French 
word  mcsursy  and  which  might  be  more  appropriately  rendered 
in  English  by  manners, — tales  containing  little  story,  less  pas- 
sion, no  delineation  of  peculiar  or  individual  character,  though 
much  description  of  classes  of  society,  and  a  profession  of  re- 
fined sentimentality. 

At  the  period  alluded  to  Grermany  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  a  literature  of  her  own ;  although  Lessing,  Giithe  and 
Wieland  were  then  brooding  over — ^may  we  say — the  eggs  laid, 
or  in  process  of  being  laid,  by  Teutonic  genius.   But  when 
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these  eggs  were  hatched^  portentous  was  the  birth,  portentous 
the  influence  of  that  birth  upon  the  literary  genius,  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  Europe, — ^yet  not  other  perhaps  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  new  literature,  bom  or  created 
at  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement  and  m  an  advanced 
state  of  society.  We  here  find  the  extravagant  incident  of 
early  barbarian  fiction  conjoined  with  the  hurricane  of  pas- 
sion, the  exaggerated  sentiment  and  caricatiu^d  character  re- 
quisite to  arouse  the  somewhat  apathetic  sensibilities  of  an  age 
professing  (whether  justly  or  not)  polish  and  refinement ;  all 
these  elements  being  blended  and  wrought  into  a  whole  by 
powerful  talent,  occasionally  rising  to  genius,  although  unfor- 
tunately uncontrolled,  uncorrected  by  the  chastening  hand  of 
pure  taste  and  soimd  judgement.  We  should  premise  that  none 
of  these  remarks  apply  to  Wieland,  whom,  as  a  German  author 
of  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
we  regard  as  an  exception  to  all  rule,  a  sort  of  lusus  naturte. 
He  was  a  mere,  and  we  believe  then  at  least  a  soUtary,  Ger- 
man disciple  and  imitator  of  Voltaire. 

Of  the  truly  German  Germans  Gothe  first  published  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther ;  and  whilst  classical  taste,  both  in  France 
and  England,  still  smiled  incredulously  at  a  Teutonic  bel-esprit, 
suicide^  both  in  fiction  and  in  real  life,  became  the  fashion  in 
Germany.  Next  Schiller  produced  his  Robbers,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  sent  the  well-bom  and  well-educated  youth 
of  a  German  university  upon  the  highways,  there  to  emulate 
the  exploits  and  heroic  virtues  of  his  captain  of  banditti ;  and 
this  moreover  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Burschenscfiaft^ 
and  its  magnanimous  disdain  for  Philister  and  Philisterei  as 
yet  were  not.  If  the  frail  specimens  of  female  excellence 
which  followed  did  not,  in  like  manner,  send  all  the  school- 
girls into  the  streets,  little  doubt  can  exist  of  their  having  les- 
sened that  salutary  if  somewhat  prudish  horror  of  a  fallen 
sister,  which  once  provoked  from  a  witty  courtesan  the  taunt- 
ing remark,  ^*  Never  fear.  Ma'am,  it  is  not  catching,^*  and  thus 
weakened  at  least  one  of  the  outworks  of  chastity.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  unfortunate  idiosyncrasy  of  German  heroines^ 

*  Bunehemekirfl  and  PhUuterei  are  slang  terms  of  the  German  universities, 
to  exfiress  the  temper,  the  e^pn'/  de  corpgf  of  the  collegiate  youth,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  commonplace,  meaning  all  that  is  not  collegiate. 
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we  remember  the  time  when^  in  this  country,  German  literA- 
ture  and  even  the  Grerman  language  were  nearly  as  much  in- 
terdicted studies  to  young  ladies  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

Whatever  influence  the  political  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution  may  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  upon  the  eariy 
education,  the  formation  and  development  of  the  character  of 
the  German  muse,  no  doubt  can,  we  apprehend,  exist  as  to  its 
effect  in  inducing  French  adoption,  imitation,  exaggeration,  as 
the  reader  pleases,  of  her  unbridled  passion  and  enthusiaBm. 
The  mere  words  French  Revolution  (not  meaning  thereby  the 
July  days)  suffice  to  call  up  in  the  minds  of  all  who  remem- 
ber the  times  of  terror,  of  all  who  have  listened  while  their 
fathers  spoke  of  those  times,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  political 
frenzy;  and  that,  whether  they,  fathers,  children,  reminiscents 
or  hearers,  be  absolutists  shuddering  and  turning  pale  at  the 
very  mention  of  popular  encroachment,  or  the  veriest  radical 
sanS'Ctdotte  Jacobins,  viewing  wholesale  execution  as  simply 
a  necessary  step  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  progress  of 
human  perfectibility, — a  view  which  some  modem  French  phi- 
losophic historians  seem  disposed  to  adopt.  Minds  glutted  and 
intoxicated  with  such  political  excitement  as  the  minds  of  the 
French  public  then  were,  naturally  tiumed  from  the  simple 
intellectual  viands  that  had  delighted  their  forefathers  as  in- 
sipid.    They  required  incessantly  renewed  stimulants;  the 
authors  who  were  to  cater  for  these  morbid  vitiated  appetites, 
and  whose  pecuniary  means  of  existence  depended  upon  their 
gratifying  them,  looked  anxiously  around  in  search  of  new  re- 
sources.    For  a  while  the  unbridled  Ubertinism  and  the  gaj 
indecency  and  immorality  which,  amidst  a  nation  of  whom 
levity  is  a  distinctive  characteristic,  followed  upon  the  over- 
throw of  old  laws  and  old  prejudices,  answered  the  purpose. 
But  ere  long  these  palled  upon  the  palate ;  yet  stronger  sti- 
mulants were  required,  and  they  were  sought  and  found  in 
the  wild  passion  and  as  wild  horrors  of  the  Grerman  school 
These  French  fiction  appropriated  and  exaggerated;  partly 
because  French  vanity  aims  at  appropriating  by  exaggerating; 
partly  because  even  as  habit  can  render  brandy  less  effectiTe 
to  intoxication,  so  does  the  intellectual  temperament  by  the 
habitual  use  of  strong  stimidants  become  less  and  less  sen- 
sible to  excitement,  requiring  stronger  and  stronger  doses^ 
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till  at  length  the  once  sportive  genius  of  France  revelled 
amidst  the  ultra-horrors^  atrocities  and  profligacy  of  the  Ottar 
Gulsy  Han  dPIslandes^  Htstoires  des  TVeiz€y  Peaux  de  Chagrin, 
and  all  the  other  talented^  powerful  but  revolting  caricatures 
of  Sue,  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  to  say  nothing  of  the  num- 
berless inferior  writers  of  their  school. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  a  revolution  in  a  directly  contrary 
sense  was  taking  place,  the  causes  of  which  being  less  appa- 
rent, less  upon  the  surface  of  events,  we  might  be  perplexed 
to  explain,  had  we  not  long  known  that  in  metaphysics  as  in 
physics  the  re-action  is  ever  proportionate  to  the  action.  From 
this  law  it  might  have  been  a  priori  educed  as  a  certain  co- 
rollary that  a  philosophic  calmness  must  ere  long  become  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  once  impetuous  imagination 
of  Germany. 

Accordingly^  whilst  we,  in  England,  knew  of  German  lite- 
rature only  the  Robbers,  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  and  the 
affecting,  wild  but  unpoetical  because  unidealized  drama  of 
Kotzebue,  Schiller  himself  had  learned  to  condemn  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  and  to  lament  its  popularity.  He  had^ 
since  writing  it,  meditated  deeply  upon  aesthetics,  as  the  Ger- 
mans denominate  the  philosophy  of  taste  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  gratification  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  more  correctly  speaking,  intellectual  pleasure,  being  the 
especial  object  of  those  arts^they  ought  never  to  act  painfully  or 
even  strongly  upon  human  sensibility;  and,  that  when  they  do 
so,  they  misuse  their  power  to  the  falsification  of  their  mission. 
He  held  these  notions  to  be  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  his 
own  art,  tragedy,  the  nature  of  which  he  conceived  to  be  ana- 
logous to  the  plastic  stillness  of  sculpture,  rather  than  to  the 
graphic  vividness  of  painting.  The  production  of  this  plastic 
mental  tranquillity  he  considered  as  the  main  use  of  the  lyric 
chorus  of  the  ancients ;  and  with  their  chorus  he  adopted,  as 
an  essential  element  of  tragedy,  their  fate,  thatblind^  irresist- 
ible destiny,  supreme  over  gods  and  men,  that  plunged  the 
virtuous  QSdipus  in  unavoidable  guilt.  Subduing  his  potent 
and  creative  imagination  to  these  aesthetic  principles,  he  pro- 
duced the  Bride  of  Messina,  a  tragedy  teeming  with  poetic 
beauty,  but  in  which  he  certainly  has  contrived  to  make  two 
brothers  kill  one  another  for  love  of  their  sister  under,  the  eyes 
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of  their  mother,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  deviating  from 
the  due  plastic  tranquillity,  or  disturbing  the  reader's  mind 
with  any  distressfully  agitating  sympathy. 

Schiller's  opinions  were  adopted ;  the  calm  and  plastic  na- 
ture of  Melpomene  was  acknowledged  by  all  her  Gennan 
votaries,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina,  minus  the  somewhat  un- 
manageable chorus,  became,  as  the  Robbers  had  been,  the  mo- 
del. The  school  of  destiny-tragedies  {Sctncksal^Troffodien)  now 
arose  and  prevailed. 

In  tragedies  conceived  and  executed  according  to  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  this  highly  aesthetic  school,  the  most  horrible 
calamities  are  suffered,  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  perpe- 
trated, but  all  aesthetically,  without  the  slightest  misuse  of  the 
tragic  poet's  powers,  without  the  slightest  oblivion  or  falsifi- 
cation of  the  received  object  of  tragedy  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  And  this  not  by  deficiency  of  passion  or  feeling,  not 
by  coldness  or  tameness,  but  by  rendering  the  idea  of  an  over- 
ruling irresistible  destiny  so  prominent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  the  uncertainty  and  consequent  breathless  anxiety  which, 
in  deeply  affecting  tragedies,  excite  and  sometimes  harass 
the  sensibility  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  We  see  from  the  very 
opening  what  must  happen,  and  make  up  our  mind  to  bear 
it,  as  we  do  in  real  life  what  is  manifestly  inevitable.  Hence 
the  emotion  awakened  (we  should  say  produced, — ^awakened 
is  too  lively  a  word,  and  we  fear  wholly  unaesthetic)  is  a  sense 
of  awe  so  deep  as  almost  to  supersede  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims ;  and  although  no  partisans  of  the  Destiny-Tragedy,  we 
must  confess  that  this  emotion  is  by  no  means  untragical,  us- 
poetical  or  unpleasing. 

An  example  will  perhaps  render  our  views  clearer  to  the 
reader ;  and  one  well  adapted  to  our  purpose  at  this  moment 
occurs  to  us,  in  the  contrast  offered  by  a  simple,  somewhat 
common-place  English  tragedy  and  a  German  destiny-tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  catastophe,  if  not  the  conduct  of  the  stoir, 
are  identical.  We  mean  Lillo's  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Werner's 
Vier-und-zwanziffsteFebruar  (the  TSv^enty-fourth  of  Februaiy), 
in  both  of  which  an  unrecognised  son  is  assassinated  by  his 
tenderly  attached  parents.  One  might  almost  fiuicy  that  the 
Fatal  Curiosity  had  been  written  in  order,  prospectively, to  cor- 
roborate Schiller's  theory,  so  unpoctic,  so  disagreeably  pain- 
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fill,  80  contrary  also^  in  our  opinion^  to  the  essence  of  tragedy- 
is  the  sympathy  it  excites.  For  we  ourselves  in  so  far  agree 
Tinth  the  German  aesthetic  philosopher  and  poet,  as  to  think 
it  not  the  office  of  tragedy,  of  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts, 
to  awaken  sympathy  unmitigatedly  painful ;  to  place  before 
us  in  plain  straight-forward  guise  the  every-day  homely  ca- 
lamities that  may  not  unlikely  befall  ourselves,  our  children 
or  our  friends ;  or  crimes  such  as,  at  the  instigation  of  po- 
verty, we  or  they  might  by  unfortunate  possibility  be  tempted 
or  betrayed  into  committing.  What  we  look  for  in  the  drama 
or  the  epopoea  is,  by  exalting,  enhancing,  idealizing  the  cala- 
mities, the  crimes,  the  passions,  even  the  follies  of  man,  in 
short  by  flinging  over  them  the  aethereaUy  fiery  veil  of  poesy, 
to  relieve  them  of  their  downright,  offensive  painfulness,  and 
form  the  whole  into  a  work  of  art ;  the  pain  inflicted  by  which 
is  soothing  and  pleasing.  For  the  moral  office  which  we  hold 
to  be  assigned  to  poetry  is,  by  ennobling  and  elevating  human 
feelings  and  sentiments,  to  purify  the  mind,  softening  and  re- 
fining it  by  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  to  return  to  the  Fatal  Curiosity  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
of  February.  In  the  former  we  see  the  angry  impatience  pro- 
voked by  the  distresses,  privations  and  humiliations  of  po- 
verty, giving  terrible  power  to  the  temptation  presented  by 
the  wealth  of  the  sleeping  stranger ;  we  see  these  evil  passions 
contending  with  good  and  honourable  principles.  We  tremble 
for  the  result,  but  do  not  despair  of  the  triumph  of  virtue ;  we 
hope  too,  even  while  we  know  that  the  realization  of  such  hope 
would  make  the  tragedy  no  tragedy,  that  the  son's  bride  may 
arrive  in  time,  and  that  the  discovery  that  the  intended  victim 
whose  miurder  they  are  meditating  is  their  son  may  be  made 
by  the  wretched  parents  ere  it  be  too  late ;  and  all  this  thril- 
ling breathless  anxiety,  this  vacillation  between  hope  and  fear, 
prepares  us  to  sympathize  the  more  keenly  with  the  agony  of 
the  gay,  exulting,  suddenly-bereaved  bride,  with  the  horror- 
steeped  remorse  of  the  guilty  parents  who  have  murdered 
what  was  dearest  to  them  upon  earth.  All  this  is  properly  and 
highly  tragic.  What  we  censure  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity  is  the 
prosaic,  homely  character  of  the  distress,  of  the  temptation,  of 
the  personages ;  and  the  total  absence  of  poetic  ele^nation  and 
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colouring,  which  by  idealizmg  softens  the  pain  of  real  sym- 
pathy into  that  pleasurably  melancholy  emotion  which  the 
fine  arts  ought  to  excite. 

The  effect  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  February  upon  the  mind 
is  totally  different  from  what  has  just  been  described*  We 
feel  no  doubt,  no  anxiety,  therefore  no  breathless  interest ;  we 
know  from  the  first  that  upon  this  fated  day  the  unfortunate 
race  before  us  is  doomed  to  commit  a  dreadful  crime ;  we  fed 
no  abhorrence  for  criminals,  the  victims  of  a  relentless  destiny; 
but  neither  can  we  be  said  truly  to  sympathize  with  beings  so 
far  removed  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere  of  humanity.  Never- 
theless cold  or  unimpressive  the  tragedy  is  not.  The  deep 
sense  of  awe  with  which  we  contemplate  the  doomed  family, 
and  behold  the  gradual  progress  towards  the  perpetration  of 
inevitable  crime ;  the  horror  with  which  we  anticipate  its  enor- 
mity, when  we  see  the  unknown  son  beneath  his  parents'  roof 
upon  the  fated  day,  with  which  we  watch  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  catastrophe ;  these  are  emotions  the  tragic  muse  might 
be  content  to  produce,  however  inferior  in  intensity  to  the 
thrilling  interest  and  sympathy  wont  to  throb  in  our  hearts  and 
speak  in  our  tears  at  the  representation  of  an  English  tragedy. 

But  the  drama,  however  germane  to  the  matter,  is  not  the 
subject  which  we  took  up  the  pen  to  discuss,  and  to  that  we 
turn.  The  German  novel  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Gr^man 
drama.  When  the  drama  was  extravagant  and  soul-harrowing, 
so  was  the  novel,  or  romance  rather,  for  ron^ance  was  the  pre- 
valent style  of  fiction  of  the  day,  some  of  La  Fontaine's  pathetic 
and  somewhat  homely  tales  excepted.  When  tragedy  assumed 
her  new  and  tranquil  plastic  character,  prose  fiction  feared,  it 
should  seem,  to  disturb  the  serene  calmness  difiused  by  the 
laws  of  aesthetics  over  and  through  the  nervous  sensibilities  of 
the  educated  public.  Romance  and  excessive  pathos  were  simul- 
taneously banished  from  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  the  similarly  tranquil,  though 
we  scarcely  believe  plastic,  philosophic  novel,  critical  novel, 
artist  novel,  historic  novel,  &c.  Let  not  the  reader  start  at 
finding  in  this  anodyne  catalogue  the  last-named  title,  under 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  expect  a  blending  of  powerfully 
interesting  private  adventures  with  as  interesting  portion  of 
history,  a  Kenilworth  or  an  Old  Mortality,  or,  to  descend  io 
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later  times^  a  Richelieu  that  chains  him  to  the  magic  page, 
until  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  relief^  delight  and  regret,  he 
closes  the  last  volume.  Not  such  the  modem  German  historic 
noveL  In  this  the  portion  of  history  selected  for  develop- 
ment is  the  principal  object.  A  beautiful  and  tender  damsel 
may  indeed  be  superadded^  but  is  not  made  so  prominent  as 
to  take  a  strong  hold  of  our  feelings ;  and  her  love  may  be 
tenned^as  well  as  herself,  episodical, — the  talent,  the  study,  the 
labour  of  the  novelist  being  all  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of 
the  times,  to  the  illustration  of  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  his  chief  historic  personages,  and  to  the 
presenting  those  characters  in  bold  relief.  A.  von  Tromlitz  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  popular  novelist  of  this  class ;  and 
from  his  thirty-six  volumes  (or  we  should  say  forty-four,  there 
being  a  second  collection  of  eight  volumes  that  we  have  not 
seen,)  we  will  take  a  sample  of  this  species  of  historic  pseudo- 
novel:  a  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  its  nature. 

Die  Pappenheimer  is  one  of  his  earliest,  and  in  our  opi- 
nion best  productions ;  being  a  portraiture  of  the  state  of  Ger- 
many during  one  of  the  most  disturbed  and  most  striking  pe- 
riods of  its  modem  existence,  namely  the  thirty  years'  war; 
when  men's  minds  were  powerfully  excited  by  religious  con- 
troversy ;  when  something  of  the  feudal  and  chivalrous  past 
lingered  and  mingled,  not  blended,  with  the  political,  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  revolutions  which  gave  birth  to  a  later 
and  more  utilitarian  system ;  while  the  whole  frame  of  society 
was  shaken  by  thirty  years  of  civil  war,  and  the  change  wrought 
in  the  military  spirit  and  profession  by  these  events,  and  by 
the  yet  recent  introduction  of  considerable  standing  armies,  if 
it  produced  some  high-minded  soldiers,  seemed  for  the  most 
part  to  have  perverted  that  profession  into  a  trade,  which 
hardened  the  heart  and  unhumanized  the  character  of  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it. 

The  object  of  the  novel  is  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  on  the  Catholic  side, 
who,  although  the  general  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  not 
even  his  general-in  chief,  had  so  completely  raised  and  formed 
his  own  army,  was  in  fact  so  much  his  own  master,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  that  he  more  resembled  an 
Italian  condottiere  of  the  middle  ages  than  a  modem  subject 
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general ;  we  speak  of  Count  Pappenheim.  We  could  wish  that 
Tromlitz  had  enabled  us  to  trace  the  gradual  hardening  of  this 
reaUy  extraordinary  man  by  giving  us  some  scenes  of  his 
earlier  years,  at  least  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.   This  he 
has  not  done,  but  he  presents  him  to  us  first  at  the  height  of 
his  triumphant  career,  beUeving  himself  a  chosen  instrument 
of  heaven  for  the  maintenance  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
subsequently  renouncing  bigotry  and  pretty  nearly  faith  to- 
gether in  his  mortification  at  the  lost  battle  of  Leiprig. 
Sketches  of  many  other  warriors  of  the  day,  some  of  high  ce- 
lebrity and  some  of  inferior  grades,  as  also  of  the  crimes,  the 
horrors  and  the  misery  of  the  protracted  civil  and  religioiis 
war,  fill  up  the  picture.   The  firagment  of  romance  superadded 
consists  chiefly  of  the  love,  the  anger  and  the  sorrows  of 
Anna,  an  enthusiastic  country  damsel,  who,  though  a  Lu- 
theran and  a  Saxon,  has  been  captivated  by  the  fame  of  Pap- 
penheim; is  constrained  by  that  profligate  leader  to  purchase 
her  father's  safety  at  the  price  of  her  own  honour ;  and  after 
an  attempt  to  revenge  her  shame  and  her  desertion,  which 
fails  only  because  her  love  proves  too  strong  for  her  vin- 
dictive feehngs,  goes  on  loving  her  betrayer,  and  resisting 
every  attempt  at  renewed  seduction,  till  she  touches  even  his 
rough  heart,  and  he  dies  repenting  of  his  sins  against  her. 

We  must  select  a  specimen  or  two  of  Tromlitz's  style  of 
character  painting,  taking  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  for  the  sub- 
jects. For  this  purpose  we  shall  make  use  of  a  scene  during 
the  sacking  of  Magdeburg,  and  two  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  Leipzig  defeat.  As  a  preface  to  them  ve 
must  also  give  the  author's  picture  of  his  hero.  After  de- 
scribing the  train  of  attendants,  including  cooks,  scullions  and 
a  fool,  with  which  Pappenheim  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  an 
official  country-house  belonging  to  the  Magdeburg  Chapter, 
he  thus  proceeds: 

"  Pappenheim  had  a  secret  object  in  feasting  the  colonels  of  the  differ- 
ent regiments  prior  to  Tilly's  arrival.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  the 
gift  of  winning  hearts ;  his  piercing  and  lively  intellect,  his  understaadiog 
enriched  with  knowledge^  then  esteemed  various  and  great*  his  frank  kiiwl- 
liness  of  manner,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  army ;  his  wild,  on- 
checked,  unequalled  temerity,  that  drove  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  commanded  their  admiration.  The  unbridled  licence  in  which 
he  indulged  his  troops  in  their  quarters  made  him  their  idol.  The  officers 
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who  followed  the  banner  of  WaUenstein,  Bubmitting  to  his  inexorable 
strictness,  bowing  before  his  immoderate  pride,  did  so  in  the  hope  of 
lansh  rewards ;  those  who  obeyed  the  call  of  Tilly  were  attracted  by  the 
path  of  conquest,  along  which  that  cautious  general,  crowned  by  thirty  vic- 
tories, led  his  troops ;  but  it  was  the  pure  impulse  of  the  soldier's  heart 
that  lead  them  to  the '  Man  of  Fortune,'  who  knew  neither  fear  nor  danger, 
and  always  preferred  the  most  hazardous  enterprize :  Wallenstein  acted  for 
himself  alone,  Tilly  for  his  master  and  the  Jesuits,  Pappenheim  for  fame 
and  Catholicism.    •    •    •    • 

"  In  one  point  only  were  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  similar,  namely  their  dis- 
interestedness. Tilly  drained  Germany  for  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Pap- 
penheim extorted  all  that  was  attausable  for  his  soldiers  (called  the  Pap- 
penheimers)  ;  neither  took  anything  for  himself." 

Proceed  we  now  to  Magdeburg,  which  is  everywhere  in 
flames,  while  the  Pappenheimers  who  stormed  it  are  per- 
petrating every  horror,  still  unhappily  but  too  common  in 
towns  tfiJcen  by  storm,  and  some  of  which  Pappenheim  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  check.  Hohendorf,  a  young  and  de- 
servedly favourite  officer  of  Pappenheim,  who  is  riding  beside 
him,  says: 

"  '  The  faith  must  be  strong  that  deems  this  pleasing  to  God.' 

"  At  these  words  Pappenheim  raised  his  eyes  and  his  sword  towards 
heaven,  as  if  to  show  the  Almighty  the  blood  adhering  to  it,  and  struck 
it  vidently  into  the  sheath.  •  •  •  He  found  Tilly  on  his  little  grey 
hone  surrounded  by  his  officers.  The  countenance  of  the  commander- in» 
chief  expressed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  he  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  burning  city.  As  Pappenheim  approached,  he  said  to  him  with  his  pe* 
cnliar  smile, '  See,  Gronsfeld  was  in  the  right :  the  fury  of  war  has  broken 
loose,  and  the  Pappenheimers  have  lighted  her  torch.  Check  the  flames 
if  you  can.  Field  Marshal.  Well,  this  auto  dafe  was  not  kindled  by 
my  orders-— before  God,  let  him  whose  fault  it  is  answer  for  it ;  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  I  will  take  the  blame  upon  myself.' 

"  'I  come  to  wish  you  joy.  Generalissimo/  said  Pappenheim,  fixing  his 
ardent  gaze  upon  the  little  old  man,  who  looked  quietly  with  a  sneering 
smile  at  the  flames,  but  who  now  turning  courteously  to  him  replied,  '  I 
thank  you  for  the  conquest.  Count  Pappenheim,  and  shall  report  of  you  to 
the  Emperor  with  the  praises  you  deserve  ;  for  assuredly  but  for  you  yon 
nest  of  heretics  were  not  now  burning.  To  his  Electoral  Highness  you 
will  spare  me  the  trouble.* 

"  Count  Luby,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Tilly's  own  regiment,  now  gal- 
loped up,  exclaiming, '  Lord  General,  there  is  no  end  of  the  murdering  and 
boming  I  Be  merciful, — give  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors  I* 

"'lluit  would  require  a  higher  hand  than  mine!'  returned  Tilly. 
'  Against  the  flames  there  is  now  no  remedy,  and  nothing  can  restrain  the 
inadness  of  the  soldiers.  The  attempt  were  vain ;  it  would  but  teach  the 
wild,  unbridled  multitude  their  own  strength ;  and  that  we  must  avoid. 
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Besides  it  would  rob  me  of  the  attachment  of  the  army.  God  will  not 
hold  me  accountable  for  cruelties  that  I  neither  ordered  nor  can  prevent' 

" '  But  the  world  will  condemn  you/  observed  the  count.  '  The  catholk 
world  will  bless  the  capture  of  Magdeburg/  rejoined  the  general  ingrily, 
'  and  the  protestantshave  no  curses  left  for  me :  they  have  exhausted  their 
quiver.  I  stand  clear  with  Grod,  my  conscience  and  my  sovereign/ 

"  His  confessor,  a  Munich  Jesuit,  now  approached,  and  sud,  'My 
good  Lord,  the  cathedral  and  the  convent  of  our  Lady  have  hitherto,  ts 
\£  by  miracle,  escaped  the  flames — save  the  house  of  the  Lord !' 

"  '  And  the  thousands  who  have  taken  refuge  there!'  added  Snlx. 

" '  That  may  be  done,'  rejoined  Tilly.  '  Count  Snlz,  take  five  hundred 
men  of  my  regiment,  and  see  to  repress  the  flames  there.  Set  guards  be- 
fore the  doors,  and  let  none,  friend  or  foe,  in  or  out' 

<'  Sulz  galloped  off.  '  It  is  noon/  Tilly  quietly  continued :  '  the  Croati 
and  Walloons  are  quick  in  these  matters.  Those  doomed  to  death  are  by 
this  time  dead ;  besides,  men  soon  grow  tired  of  murdering  when  there  i» 
any  plunder  to  be  had.  Let  them  plunder  as  long  as  they  can  find  any- 
thing. Count  Pappenheim,  if  you  like  to  dine  with  me,  we  will  ride  to- 
gether to  Westerhausen.' 

"  Pappenheim  excused  himself;  the  generals  parted,  and  the  field-mar- 
shal rode  back  to  Magdeburg.  He  met  troops  of  wild  soldiers  laden  with 
booty :  some  dragged  along  a  prisoner,  whose  life  had  been  spared  in  hopes 
of  ransom ;  others  hauled  women  of  all  ranks,  maidens  of  all  ages,  to 
the  camp.  '  I  could  well  nigh  shut  my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears,'  said  Pftp* 
penheim ;   '  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  atrocity  here.' 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  we  will  now 
transport  him  to  a  burnt  suburb  of  Leipzig,  where^  in  the  only 
house  left  standing.  Count  Tilly  has  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  forces  and  of 
those  of  the  Catholic  league,  at  the  head  of  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  stood  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  subject  under 
deliberation  is  the  propriety  of  giving,  or  avoiding  to  givi^ 
battle  to  the  united  Swedes  and  Saxons,  whose  approach  Tilly 
announces,  and  thus  proceeds : 

'' '  They  come  to  offer  battle,->a  battle  that  must  decide  whether  Gennany 
shall  obey  the  Emperor  her  sovereign ;  or  whether,  in  case  of  the  worst, 
(which  may  a  righteous  God  avert!)  many  successive  victories  will  be  re- 
quisite to  reduce  the  rebellious  princes  to  submission,  drive  this  Swedish 
king,  this  bold  defender  of  heresy,  back  across  the  Baltic  to  his  land  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  restore  the  light  of  the  true  faith  over  all  the  plains 
of  Germany.  Whichever  way  the  dice  fall^  the  next  battle  must  be  a  de- 
cisive, a  fateful  one,  fraught  with  blessings  or  curses  for  the  empire  lod 
the  catholic  church.  Therefore  though  the  united  armies  of  the  empcfor 
and  the  League  which  I  have  here  assembled  be  such  as  might  promise  me 
victory,  my  opinion  is  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  we  are  joined  by  tbc 
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twenty  thousand  men  whom  Altringer  and  Gronsfeld  are  bringing  us.   So 
reiafbrced  we  are  sore  of  the  most  brilliant  success.' 

"  Mnrmnrs  intermpted  the  conunander-in-chief.    His  eye  glared  an- 
grily upon  Hoik  (a  Pappenheimer),  who  during  his  last  words  had  gone  up 
to  Isolani  and  some  of  the  imperialist  colonels.    He  paused,  his  fiery 
eye  glanced  round  the  circle ;  the  murmurs  ceased,  and  he  resumed. 

<<  •  •  •    €  ^  battle  lost  at  this  crisis  must  overthrow  the  edifice  of  reli- 
gion so  magnificently  reared ;  and  then  the  seditious  spirit,  never  wholly 
subdued  in  the  heretical  princes  and  nations,  upraises  its  head  anew.' 

"  Hoik's  countenance  expressed  his  annoyance  at  these  words.    Tilly 
intermpted  himself,  walked  up  to  him,  and  said  cahnly  but  firmly, '  Major 
General,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  of  my  opinion.' 

" '  General,'  returned  Hoik,  his  native  frankness  unawed  by  Tilly's 
gravity ;  '  I  thank  you  for  giving  a  soldier  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
an  Opinion  which  military  subordination  might  have  obliged  him  to  keep 
to  himself.    What  has  religion  to  do  with  the  coming  battle  ?    What  in- 
deed with  the  war?  Think  you  the  Emperor  fights  for  his  creed  ?  The  sub- 
jugation  of  Germany  is  the  goal  towards  which  we,  bleeding  from  so  many 
wounds,  let  ourselves  be  driven  like  idiots.* 

" '  Major-General  Hoik,'  said  Tilly,  almost  losing  his  equanimity, 
'  foiget  not  where,  and  to  whom  you  speak.' 

"  '  You  challenged  me  to  speak.  Count  Tilly,'  rejoined  Hoik, '  or  I  had 
remained  silent ;  I  will  now  only  say  that  I,  and  many  brave  warriors 
here,  are  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  heretics.    If  you  want  our  arms, 
spare  our  faith  1' 

•  •••••  • 

"  Pappenheim  now  stepped  forward ;  majestic  he  stood  amidst  the  band 
of  heroes,  dignity  and  energy  beaming  in  his  countenance,  in  his  carriage 
an  unwonted  tranquillity.  *  *  *  He  said :  '  Generalissimo,  since  the 
conquest  of  Magdeburg,  now  four  months  old,  we  have  marched  to  and 
fro,  ungraced  by  any  deed  of  arms.  The  victorious  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  League  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  Europe ; 
and  whibt  the  troops  of  this  king  opposed  to  us  have  been  gaining  fame, 
provinces,  cities,  confidence  in  their  commander,  we— have  lost  our  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  •  •  •  Woe  to  the  soldier  who  only  begins  the 
game  for  life  and  honour  when  he  b  certain  of  success !  Fortune  will  fly 
him  who  trusts  to  her,  not  to  himself.'  •  •  •  With  fiery  glance,  like 
the  god  of  war,  he  stood  forward,  exclaiming,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
*  I  vote  for  battle  tomorrow !  Boldness  beseems  the  strong  man,  timid 
caution  sometimes  the  laurel-crowned  hoary  head.'  He  bowed  respectfully 
to  Tilly,  and  added, '  Trust  to  our  courage.  Lord  General,  as  we  will  trust 
to  your  dispositions,  your  judgement.' 

"  As  thou^  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  the  grey-haired  hero  raised  his 
head,  greater  and  more  dignified  than  ever,  and  confronted  Pappenheim. 
'  Courage !  *  he  exclaimed ; '  courage.  Count  Pappenheim !  The  hand  that 
has  borne  the  truncheon  for  more  than  twenty  years  trembles  not  yet.  *  * 
Death  in  the  saddle !  is  my  daily  prayer  to  God.  *  •  •  Tomorrow  be 
the  battle ! ' 
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*'  Swords  rattled,  tamultuous  pleasure  agitated  the  grave  dfde,  the 
friend  pressed  his  friend's  hand,  the  comrade  his  comrade's.  '  Tomorrow 
the  battle! '  resounded  from  a  hundred  voices.  'This  joyoos  eznltatkMi,' 
said  Pappenheim, '  is  the  guarantee  of  our  victory,  of  death  to  the  Swedes. 
Be  their  death  our  watchword ! '  As  he  spoke  his  eye  fell  upon  the  win- 
dow that  looked  towards  the  charnel-house.  A  heap  of  skulls  grinned  it 
him ;  startled  he  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  over  the  door  saw  the 
representation  of  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe  and  hourglass.  '  Where  are 
we  ? '  he  asked  in  an  altered  tone. 

"  '  In  the  gravedigger's  house ! '  replied  Colonel  Bongard ; '  I  like  not 
the  omen,  and  believe  for  my  part  that  the  old  mower  beckons  us.' 

**  The  veteran  cuirassier's  words  impressed  the  assembly.  IsoiiBt 
crossed  himself;  Pi4)penheim  looked  gloomily  at  the  chamel-hoiise ;  TiSy 
himself  with  difficulty  maintained  his  composure ;  only  Hoik  smiled." 

The  omen  is  verified.  The  battle  of  Leipzig,  after  a  longy 
arduous  and  bloody  contest,  ends  in  a  complete  rout.  The 
Pappenheimers  fight  desperately,  are  fearfully  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  at  length  one  division  of  Pappenheimer  cuiras- 
siers fly.  When  all  is'lost  a  small  troop  forces  our  field-mar- 
shal firom  the  field.  The  woimded  Tilly  is  borne  into  Hal- 
berstadt,  escorted  only  by  six  hundred  infantry  and  a  few 
horse ;  Pappenheim,  also  wounded,  comes  in  later. 

"  Tilly  embraced  Pappenheim  with  unusual  cordiality.  MisfortBoe 
had  for  the  moment  drawn  them  towards  each  other,  but  the  defeat  of 
Leipzig  had  not  efiaced  their  original  jealousy.  '  Welcome,  Field  Blar- 
shal ! '  said  Tilly ;  '  I  rejoice  to  see  you  again :  do  you  come  alone  ? ' 

"  '  Pretty  nearly,'  returned  Pappenheim ; '  including  Hoik,  who  joined 
me  at  Quedlinburg,  I  bring  you  about  1500  horse  and  1800  foot.' 

" '  Just  God ! '  exclaimed  Tilly  forgetting  himself,  '  this  then  is  all  that 
remains  of  so  mighty  a  host !  This  is  all  with  which  to  defend  the  Em- 
peror my  master,  and  the  princes  of  the  League ! ' 

*' '  If  you  find  not  resources  within  yourself/  Pftppenheim  in  evident 
annoyance  interrupted  him, '  then  indeed  we  are  in  a  bad  way.' 

"  'Ay I'  retorted  the  old  man, '  had  I  obeyed  the  voice  within  my- 
self at  the  Leipzig  gravedigger's,  we  two  should  not  now  stand  here  dr< 
feated  and  fugitives.  But  no  reproaches :  you  fought  chivalrously,  stroTe 
manfully  for  victory;  and  I  thank  you.  Count  Pftppenheim.  «  •  * 
It  was  tlie  will  of  God,  and  His  will  be  done  !  I  wield  His  sword,  yet 
victory  was  not  given  me.' 

"  '  Count  Tilly,'  said  Pappenheim  with  gloomy  gravity,  whilst  his 
countenance  expressed  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  despair,  '  since  that 
decisive  day  I  have  deemed  the  belief,  which  I  shared  with  you,  that  wt 
wielded  the  sword  of  God,  a  mere  illusion  of  vanity,  a  cloak  under  iriiich 
to  hide  our  passions,  a  music  to  lull  awakening  conscience.  •  *  * 
When  I  saw  the  Swedes,  who  call  the  Pope  Anti-Christ,  pursuing  mc 
over  fields,  through  woods,  I  bethought  me  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
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could  never  sink  before  the  eword  of  heretics ;  I  felt  that  I  was  but  a 
man,  the  football  of  fortune,  and  assuredly  not  selected  by  God  for  any 
important  mission.  Impressed  with  this  new  faith,  I  held  my  own 
sword  on  high,  and  swore  thenceforward  to  trust  only  in  it  and  in  the 
God  within  me.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  has  become  Count  Pappenheim  s 
sword, — and,  by  God !  Count  Tilly,  I  will  wield  it  as  energetically,  as 
trustfully  as  the  other.' 

«  •  •  •  Tiliy^  though  he  felt  somewhat  similar  misgivings,  hardly 
believed  his  ears  on  hearing  them  thus  avowed.  <  Pappenheim,'  said 
he,  solemnly,  '  rob  me  not  of  the  last  prop  that  supports  me  under  our 
calamities.' " 

Pappenheim  sneers  at  the  old  man's  continued  faith ;  then 
plans  are  discussed,  and  Tilly  requests  Pappenheim  to  review 
in  order  to  encourage  the  troops. 

"  No  sound  of  trumpet  or  joyous  shout  met  Pappenheim.  In  gloomy 
silence  the  troops  received  him ;  nor  did  he,  as  usual,  greet  them  •  •  • 
To  Fiirstenberg's  cavalry  he  said,  '  Good  morrow.  Cuirassiers !  you 
had  a  hot  day  and  are  melted  down  ;  but,  by  God's  grace,  many  a  com- 
rade will  find  his  way  back  to  his  colours,  and  fortune  smile  again.  Take 
courage!' 

"  '  That  we  will ! '  replied  an  old,  well-scarred  cuirassier ;  and  the 
whole  troop  re-echoed,  '  That  we  will ! ' 

"  When  he  reached  the  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  still  2100  men  strong, 
and  conunanded  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Uncis  and  Count  Sulz  of  the  regi- 
ments  of  Galla  and  l^lly,  he  said  to  the  latter, '  You  have  kept  a  tolerable 
parcel  of  the  Tilly  men  together.  Count  Sulz.  You  seem  to  spare  men's 
lives  in  battle,  as  well  as  at  the  storming  of  Magdeburg ! ' 

"  '  I  strive  to  be  a  man  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  Lord  Field  Marshal,' 
returned  the  noble-spirited  Count,  '  but  I  hope  Tilly's  regiment  did  its  duty 
as  well  as  Pappenheim's  cuirassiers.' 

"'  Very  possibly,'  returned  the  Field  Marshal,  smiling  bitterly,  and 
rode  on.  When  he  came  to  the  left  wing,  where  were  his  own  cuirassiers, 
commanded  by  Hoik,  he  turned  his  horse,  galloped  through  the  interval  to 
the  second  corps,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  his  own,  Savilli  and  Wan- 
gler's  regiments,  (those  which  had  not  fled,)  and  seeing  all  the  colours 
planted  before  them,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  gave  Colonel  Officuz  his 
hand,  and  shouted,  '  Welcome,  Pappenheimers ! '  They  brandished  their 
weapons  and  hurra'd  in  answer.  '  You  fought  like  men,  lost  no  colours, 
did  not  fly,  but  only  gave  way  to  overwhelming  numbers !  You  have  pre- 
served the  honour  of  my  name  and  your  own !  Perhaps  a  few  more  of  your 
brave  comrades  will  yet  assemble  round  your  colours.' 

'"  No,  Field  Marshal,'  said  Ofiicuz,  '  none !  The  missing  all  lie  on  the 
battle-field.'   •   •  • 

" '  Do  yout»me  at  last.  Field  Marshal,  to  review  your  cuirassiers  ?'  said 
Hoik;  '  eleven  hundred  horse  are  left  out  of  seven  regiments.' 

"  *  I  know  it,'  said  Pappenheim,  and  rode  on  without  looking  at  them. 
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•  «♦  An  old  corporal  of  the  Piccolomini  regiments  came  out  from 
the  ranks,  approached  him,  and  said  earnestly  but  respectfully,  '  Field 
Marshal,  here  are  Pappenheim's  cuirassiers.'  The  Field  Marshal  looked 
angrily  at  him,  and  would  have  ridden  on.  The  corporal  laid  hold  of 
his  bridle,  repeating  quietly,  '  Field  Marshal,  here  are  Pappenheim's  coi- 
rassiers.' 

"*  Vermazo,'  said  Pappenheim  to  the  major  of  the  regiment, '  arrest  thit 
mutineer,  and  hang  him  without  court-martial!'  and  snatching  out  his 
pistol,  he  cried  furiously, '  Let  go  my  bridle,  wretch,  or  I  blow  your  bnins 
out!' 

" '  A  seemlier  death  than  hanging,'  coolly  returned  the  coiraauer,  and 
kept  his  hold  of  the  bridle.  '  Do  as  you  will  with  me,  but  I  demand  jus- 
tice for  the  cuirassiers,  who  have  gloried  in  bearing  your  name,  and  whom 
you,  forgetting  their  former  deeds,  despise  because  they  are  not  invin- 
cible.' *  *  •  « Back  to  thy  place,  old  one !'  said  Pappenheim  imperatively 
but  kindly ;  '  I  will  follow  thee.'  He  rode  along  their  ranka  looking 
gloomily  at  the  regiments ;  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  said. 
'  Comrades,  you  have  lost  your  name  and  reputation  at  Leipzig ;  recoTer 
them  in  the  next  battle,  and  I  am  reconciled  to  you.'  He  rode  op  to  the 
Piccolomini  corporal,  '  As  for  thee,  who  hadst  courage  to  die  as  a  mutineer 
for  the  honour  of  the  Pappenheimers,  repeat  not  such  boldness  lest  it  cost 
thee  thy  head.  This  day's  conduct  I  pardon,  and  in  token  of  it  take  this 
pistol,  with  which  I  was  about  to  make  an  end  of  thee.  Let  thy  first  shot 
with  it  hit  the  bitterest  enemy  of  our  faith.    To  a  better  meeting !' 

"  He  galloped  off.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  re-animated  as  thon^ 
led  by  the  god  of  war  the  reduced  troops  followed  into  the  town." 

We  should  like  to  exhibit  Pappenheim  in  contrast  with  the 
Spanish  general  Cordova^  and  with  that  extraordinary  man 
Wallenstein.  But  we  can  spare  no  further  space  for  the 
new-fashioned  and^  to  our  taste^  spoiled  historic  nove!,  except 
for  the  observation  that  this  school  has  gained  disciples  where 
we  should  least  have  expected  it,  namely  in  Italy.  Rosini^ 
Guerreyzi  and  Battaglia  all  treat  historic  fiction  after  the  new 
Teutonic^  to  them  idtramontane^  and^  we  should  have  con- 
ceived^ uncongenial  mode. 

Turn  we  now  from  perversions  of  the  extant  to  really  original 
inventions^  which^as  more  characteristic  of  the  variations  of  the 
actual  prevalence  of  innovation  in  the  opinions,  feelings  and 
impulses  of  society,  are  to  us  more  interesting.  Those  inven- 
tions upon  the  present  occasion  are  the  artistic  and  the  cri- 
tical novel,  for  philosophic  and  pseudo-philosophic  noveb  ve 
have  heretofore  read  both  in  French  and  English. 

Giithe  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  fashion  of  these 
new  novels,  blended  into  one ;  but  nevertheless,  whilst  we 
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frankly  acknoin^ledge  that  we  never  have  cordially  partici- 
pated in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  professed  for  WUhelm 
Meister^s  Lehrjahre  (apprenticeship)^  we  must  say  that  the 
present  critical  and  artistic  novels  do  not  much  more  resemble 
that  extraordinary  and  masterly  work  than  does  Die  Pappenr- 
heimer  Old  Mortality.  We  should  say  that  Giithe  rather 
suggested  the  idea  than  set  the  example.  His  hero^  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is  a  youth  of  the  mercantile  class^  who  in  the  course 
of  his  juvenile  adventures  becoming  an  actor^  the  author 
takes  the  opportunity  to  depict  the  way  of  life^  manners  and 
vicissitudes  of  strolling  players^  as  others  had  done  before 
him;  and  by  making  the  manager  a  man  of  intellect  and 
education^  he  contrives^  in  conversations  innumerable^  to  give 
the  reader  many  of  his  own  critical  opinions  upon  the  drama, 
especially  upon  Hamlet.  But  this  constitutes  only  part  of 
Wilhelm  Meister's  apprenticeship* 

The  disciples  of  the  prevalent  artistic  and  critical  novel 
schools  go  differently  to  work.  They  take  for  their  hero  an 
artist^  an  author^  or  even  a  reviewer^  and  the  novel  consists 
wholly  of  the  formation  and  development  of  his  professional 
character^ — as  from  a  little  boy  whipped  for  pinching  clay  into 
shapes^  till  he  becomes  a  second  Thorwaldson^—of  the  situa- 
tions, splendid  or  painful,  into  which  it  brings  him,  and  of 
critical  (or  more  correctly  aesthetic)  disquisitions  upon  his,  the 
hero's,  peculiar  art.  The  critical  species  displays  even  less  of 
the  novel  nature,  being  little  more  than  a  series  of  disquisi- 
tions in  dialogue  between  personages  created  for  the  sole 
puipose  of  advancing,  assailing  and  defending  various  literary 
opinions,  according  to  the  several  characters  with  which  they 
are  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  endowed.  In  this  school 
the  talented  Baron  Sternberg  ranks  high. 

With  one  of  these  critical  novels,  or  in  plain  English,  con- 
glomerate reviews  in  masquerade,  we  know  not  why  we  should 
weary  the  reader;  we  ourselves,  inured  as  we  have  long  been 
to  literary  endurance,  have  foimd  the  task  of  perusal  arduous. 
Of  the  artistic  novel  however  we  purpose  offering  him  a  spe- 
cimen, and  we  will  take  it  from  the  works  of  the  hist  and,  we 
think,  also  the  most  original  novelist  of  this  class  that  has 
fallen  in  our  way,  Ludwig  Rellstab.  It  shall  be  his  Julius,  a 
nrnskal  novel. 
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Julius^  a  young  Grennan  vocalist,  falla  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tifiil  girl,  whom  he  has  indistinctly  seen,  but  whom  he  hean 
exclaim  ^^ Excellent!'^  upon  seeing  announced  in  a  playbill 
the  substitution  of  an  opera  of  Mozarfs  for  one  of  Roasim's. 
The  beauty  he  soon  afterwards  recognises  in  Nina,  the  ftir 
daughter  of  Kapellmeister  Ricco,  but  not  the  enthusiast  of 
Mozart.  The  father  extols  Rossini,  criticizing  all  German 
music ;  the  daughter  will  sing  nothing  but  the  hghtest,  most 
superficial,  imimpassioned  and  unintellectual,  but  likewise 
most  voice-and-skill-displaying  songs  of  the  Itahan  dkmo 
maestro.  Captivated  by  Nina's  beauty  and  grace,  but  re- 
pulsed by  her  false  musical  taste,  poor  Julius  is  half  distracted, 
and  wanders  about  the  streets  of  Berlin  by  night  in  seardi 
of  tranquillity.  As  he  one  night  passes  the  Kapellmeister's 
abode,  he  hears  firom  the  open  window  of  the  music-room  im- 
passioned, sentimental,  intellectual  strains,  recc^nises  Nina's 
exquisite  voice,  and  is  again  happy.  But  Nina  denies  the 
charge,  laughing  at  her  lover's  taste ;  he  learns  that  the  noc- 
turnal singer  was  the  rather  ordinary  lady's  maid,  and  is 
again  wretched  at  the  enthralment  of  a  passion  that  his  moral 
and  musical  sense  unite  to  reprobate.  The  learned  disquisi- 
tions upon  major  and  minor  keys,  flats,  sharps  and  chromatic 
scales,  we  spare  our  tmmusical  readers ;  but  the  musical  meta- 
physics are  to  our  mind  too  original  and  too  strange  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed.  We  extract  part  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  hero  Julius  and  a  common  friend  of  his  and  Signer 
Ricco's,  a  musico-maniac  merchant,  Herr  Heissenheimer,who 
says, — 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  see  why  your  love  should  make  yoa 
so  unhappy.  Nina  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  her  father  will  certdnly 
not  refuse  you  her  hand. 

"  Juliua, — My  own  resolution  must  refuse  it  me,  and  that  is  the  shaipest 
pang. 

"  HeUsenheimer. — ^Why  ?  Because  her  taste  in  music  differs  from  youn  ? 

"  Julius, — Yes !  strange  as  it  may  sound.  There  is  a  height  of  musical 
development  {hildung)  at  which  it  becomes  no  longer  a  oonsideratioD  of 
art,  but  a  moral  quality,  as  appears  by  many  phaenomena  in  the  world 
of  art. 

"  Heiasenheimer, — But  consider,  my  good  friend,  to  the  appreciation  oft 
work  of  art  belong  a  practice,  a  refinement  of  the  senses,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  moral  energies.  Would  you  think  ill  of  a  man  because  he  shouM 
take  a  copy  of  a  Raphael  fox  the  original  ? 
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"  JnUm. — ^No,  for  here  the  things  are  the  eame^  the  difference  lying  in 
the  technical  execution.  But  he  who  in  painting  should  always  prefer  the 
picture  of  a  licentious  courtesan  to  that  of  a  saint  must  be  deficient  in  the 
moral  sense,  the  depth  of  feeling  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  a  work 
of  art.  Dispute  as  much  as  you  will  whether  Handel  or  Sebastian  Bach 
be  the  greatest  master^  the  decision  depends  upon  subjective  conformation ; 
but  to  hesitate  between  Gluck  and  Rossini,  is  to  hesitate  between  virtue 
and  vice. 

***** 

"  Heissenkemer. — ^We  must  judge  Rossini  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
nation,  which  desires  and  requires  in  music  something  quite  different  from 
what  we  Germans  insist  on.  The  Italian  has  an  incredibly  fine  organiza- 
tion for  the  perception  of  the  mat&iel  of  music,  of  tones  in  and  for  them- 
selves. Hence  such  admirable  singers  amongst  Italians.  .  .  .  hence  the 
demand  of  the  public  to  be  completely  and  especially  satisfied  in  this 
point.  Can  we  then  wonder  if  a  talented  composer,  who  certainly  does 
satisfy  this  demand  in'  an  unexampled  degree,  should  be  enthusiastically 
worshiped  ?  The  Italian  must  hear  fine  singing ;  and  who  ever  wrote  for 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  organ  like  Rossini  ?  *  *  *  Should  we  be 
severe  judges  of  those  who  mistakenly  fancy  that  a  melody  which  is  pecu- 
liarly vocal,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  melody,  and  is  therefore  perfect, 

because  when  well  sung  it  sounds  well? 

***** 

"  JtdwM. — But  is  it  no  proof  of  a  shallow  mind  to  be  so  contented, — 
not  merely  to  ask  no  more,  but  to  reject  what  is  so  profusely  offered  ? 

"  Hemenhemer, — That  I  may  not  altogether  deny ;  yet  I  think  I  can 
convince  you  that  the  imputation  is  too  harsh.  It  is  natural  to  value  that 
in  a  work  of  art  which  most  corresponds  to  our  own  individual  develop- 
ment, that  which,  being  most  intelligible  to  us,  we  best  appreciate.  *  •  * 
If  then  our  beautiful  Nina  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  Italian  maestro,  do  not 
hold  it  to  be  a  sin :  she  has  been  formed,  educated  in  the  style  of  singing 
suited  to  Rossini's  operas,  and  you  must  know  by  experience  how  hard  it 
is  to  break  the  chains  of  long  habit.  *  *  *  Besides,  the  easy  mastering 
ofadifficulty  has  in  itself  an  artistic  enjoyment.  *  *  *  Take  courage 
then,  friend,  instead  of  looking  so  gloomy ;  I  see  no  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing our  lovely  songstress. 

"  JuUui, — ^You  have  explained  to  me  how  the  giddy  fanaticism  with 
which  Rossini's  vain,  tinselly,  false  gifts  are  received  has  arisen;  but  this  does 
not  set  aside  my  painful  conviction  that  only  a  superficial  soul,  engrossed 
by  the  glittering  surface  of  existence,  can  be  carried  away  by  it.  •  •  * 
To  the  apprehension,  as  to  the  creation,  of  a  genuine  work  of  art,  that  lofty 
and  hallowed  inspiration  is  indispensable,  which  gives  us  the  assurance 
of  the  divinity  of  art.  But  who  dare  assert  that  Uiis  Italian  can  ever  be 
so  apprehended  ?  His  highest  aim  is  an  effeminate  sensuality,  a  slight 
emotion,  which,  if  we  do  not  disdainfully  condemn  it,  induces  those  tears 
designated  by  a  powerful  German  with  the  coarse  but  just  epithet,  wanton 
tears.  Who  can  say.  My  heart  swelled,  my  soul  soared  a  higher  flight 
while  listening  to  Rossini's  music  ?    And  must  not  he  who  has  ever  ex- 
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perienced  this  internal  ennobling  through  art,  ahodder  when  ha  hcan 
Che  empty  pleasure  afforded  us  by  this  libertine  of  music,  this  insipid, 
sensual  rapture,  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  high  and  noble  inldlec- 
taal  commotion  by  which  genuine  art  purifies  the  mind  as  a  flashing 
thunder-storm  does  the  oppressive,  sultry  atmosphere?  And  he  who 
never  felt  such  an  elevation  of  soul,  who  can  remain  insensible  to  such  in- 
tellectual stirring — ^what  can  be  hoped  from  him  ?  And  it  is  Nina ! — 
Oh  leave  me !  She  is  lost  to  me !  *  *  *  He  who  is  no  enthusiast  for 
the  truly  beautiful,  can  be  none  for  virtue.  Therefore  are  we  entitled  to 
despise  the  shallow  partisans  of  the  superficial  Italian:  and  it  b  upon  her 
whom  I  love  best  in  this  world  that  I  must  thus  pass  sentence !" 

We  must  relieve  our  readers'  minds  by  giving  them  the 
catastrophe  of  this  musical  difficulty  in  a  love  that  might 
otherwise^  contraiy  to  all  rule^  have  run  perfectly  smooth. 
Julius  makes  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  bewitching  but  su- 
perficial and  ethico-musically  soulless  Nina,  and  many  her 
enthusiastic  chambermaid.  He  writes  his  offer,  goes  for  his 
answer^  and  is  received  by  Nina,  who  apparently  regards  him 
in  the  light  of  an  accepted  bridegroom,  and  labours  to  please 
him  in  a  long  evening  t4te  d  t4te  by  singing  with  him  duets 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  but  she  executes  them  so  inexpress- 
ively that  he  half  dies  under  the  infliction.  She  abnqitly 
leaves  him,  and  whilst  awaiting  her  return  he  hears  the  im- 
passioned strain  that  had  captivated  him  by  night,  steals  to 
the  room  whence  the  sound  proceeds,  and  dimly  perceives  in 
the  dark  the  chambermaid  seated  at  the  pianoforte* 

**  He  snatched  her  hand,  exclaiming,  '  Caroline ! '  She  started  up ;  but 
he  retained  her  hand,  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  asked  in  soft  Fntinuating 
accents, '  Caroline,  canst  thou  love  me  ?'  She  laid  her  left  hand  upon  her 
eyes  and  gasped  for  breath,  but  spoke  not.  Julius  pressed  her  right  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  gently  attempted  to  remove  the  other  from  her  eyes,  iriieD 
he  felt  that  the  maiden's  cheeks  were  deluged  with  a  gush  of  scalding  tcaii. 
At  once  delicioas  and  painful  was  the  rapture  with  which  upon  this  sym- 
ptom of  love  he  softly  clasped  the  trembler  to  his  heart 

''  Long  she  remained  speechless,  then  whispered,  still  weeping,  '  And 
will  you  love  me,  whoever  I  may  be  ?  Will  you  love  me  solely  becaose  I 
have  a  feeling  soul,  am  not  insensible  to  what  is  most  holy  f  Julius  kissed 
her  ]ips,  still  open  to  utter  the  words,  and  whispered, '  For  ever,  and  alone! ' 

'*  Leaning  tenderly  upon  his  arm  she  led  him  to  the  door,  and  tbzoogk 
the  suite  of  dark  rooms  to  Nina's  cabinet.  When  they  stood  before  the 
closed  door,  she  thus  entreated  :  '  Grant  me  my  first  request ;  shot  year 
eyes  till  I  bid  you  open  them.'  He  promised,  though  unable  to  conceive 
her  object. 

"  She  opened  the  door  and  drew  him  forward.    He  perceived  that  tbeit 
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was  light  in  the  room,  but  kept  his  eyes  shat.  A  minute  perhaps  he  thus 
stood.    She  had  dropped  his  hand,  and  suddenly  said,  '  Now,  Julius ! ' 

"  He  opened  his  eyes.  Hie  room  was  lighted  up ;  before  him  stood 
Heissenhelmer,  two  paces  further  Ricco,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  girl 
whose  face  was  hidden  on  his  bosom.  The  old  Kapellmeister's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  but  he  spoke  not 

"  Julius  stood  confounded,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Shrinkingly  he 
at  last  uttered,  '  Caroline!' — and  the  head  of  the  weeping  girl  was  raised 
from  Ricco's  bosom,  was  turned  as  shrinkingly  to  him.    It  was  Nina ! 

"  '  Heavens !  what  means  this  ? '  ejaculated  Julius.' 

"  '  It  is  Nina,  it  is  Caroline, — as  you  like  best,'  said  Heissenheimer ; 
certainly  it  is  she  whose  heavenly  strains  won  your  heart.'  '  No,  impos- 
sible !  Oh  Heavens !  what  am  I  to  believe  ?'  he  exclaimed,  and  anxiously 
his  eyes  questioned  her. 

" '  She  it  is,'  said  Ricco  firmly.     '  It  is  I,'  Nina  softly  and  shyly 

breathed,  as  she  bent  towards  him. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  Ricco,  who  had  been  walking  to  and  fro  in  violent  agitation,  now 
spoke; '  Young  friend,  thou  hast  acquitted  thyself  well.  Art  is  a  sanctuary 
for  which  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  the  genuine  artist.  I  had  sworn,  and 
would  have  kept  my  oath,  that  he  only  should  call  my  daughter  his  whom 
her  external  charms  could  not  bribe  to  be  faithless  to  his  own  heart.  He 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  Nina,  the  beautiful,  talented  but  superficial 
trifler,  could  make  no  pretension  to  the  superior  maiden.  Too  often,  alas  ! 
have  I  heard  fine  words  respecting  art,  but  none  had  yet  realized  them 
m  correspondent  actions ;  and  the  right  to  upbraid  his  antagonists  with 
a  worthless  musical  sense,  appertains  to  none  but  him  who  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  purer  and  juster  taste,  but  governs  his  whole  conduct  by  its  dictates. 

And  now  embrace  me — and  wilt  thou  not  have  me  for  a  father  ?' 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

*' '  It  was  my  father's  will,'  sighed  Nina.  '  Oh,  couldst  thou  guess  how 
difficult  my  task  had  become !' 

"  Julius  kissed  the  words  from  her  lips ;  but  Ricco  said,  '  My  art  was 
at  stake ;  my  child,  my  all,  were  at  stake  I  In  such  an  emergency  we  must 
be  wise  as  the  serpent,  even  while  free  from  falsehood  as  the  dove.' " 

This  last^  by  the  way^  seems  an  odd  remark  from  a  man 
who  had  for  years^  it  should  seem^  compelled  his  daughter 
both  to  utter  and  to  enact  falsehoods  touching  her  musical 
opinions  and  feelings.  But  let  that  pass ;  our  business  is  not 
with  the  minutiae  of  detail  or  the  execution  of  these  works  of 
fiction^  but  with  their  tone,  with  the  spirit  that  has  dictated 
and  prevails  throughout  their  conception^  and  to  that  we  re- 
turn. 

But  need  we  say  more  upon  the  subject?  Their  tone  ?  Is 
it  not  self-evident  even  in  the  slight  sketches  here  given  of 
ihem  ?  The  spirit  that  dictated^  that  prevails  in  them  ?  Again^ 
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is  it  not  Belf-evident  that  Germany,  either  fix>m  mere  literary 
reaction,  or  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  languor,  the  stag- 
nation consequent  upon  the  subsidence  of  exasperated  patriotic 
passion,  has  sobered  down  fix>m  the  extravagance  of  youthful 
genius  unlessoned  by  experience,  uncurbed  by  judgement  or 
taste  ?  In  fact  she  has  become  a  little  too  sober  for  us,  the 
rather  that  she  still  seems  somewhat  deficient  in  that  regulatmg 
quality,  of  which  we  have  lamented  the  absence  in  her  impas- 
sioned state,  namely  taste,  or  in  other  words  delicate  percep- 
tion, governed  by  sound  judgement,  and  cultivated  or  trained 
in  one  especial  direction.  And  whilst  Germany  was  thus  so- 
bering, France,  by  an  analogous  although  contrary  reaction, 
had  rejected  all  the  rules  of  scholastic  or  classic  discipline, 
of  that  taste  which  she  had  long  boasted  to  be  hers  par  exed- 
lence  if  not  quite  exclusively,  and  was  quaffing  the  cup  of 
license  to  the  very  excess  of  mad  intoxication. 

But  even  whilst  we  are  writing  "  a  change  comes  o'er  the 
"  spirit  of  our  dream,''  and  it  should  seem  as  if  Prance  were 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  recovering  from  her  Bacchanal- 
ian orgies.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  yet  despite  the  proverb  we  could  almost  hope 
that  France  is  weary,  disgusted  with  the  revolting  though  agi- 
tating interest  dependent  upon  murder  and  licentiousness, 
parricide  and  incest,  when  we  read  Picdolay  and  learn  that 
the  Parisian  public  is  actually  devouring  a  tale  of  which  the 
whole  interest  turns  upon  an  atheist's  passion  for  a  flower, 
(his  love  for  a  beautiful  young  woman  is  altogether  subordi- 
nate and  indeed  consequent  upon  his  an/Aoi?uima,if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  word)  and  his  conversion  not  merely  to  faith  but 
to  absolute  devotion, — even,  we  suspect,  to  aerununtss, — bj 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  flower  of  one  single  plant, 
from  its  first  germ !  As  we  cannot  expect  any  reader  to  re- 
ceive so  incredible  a  fact  upon  our  bare  word,  we  must  select 
a  few  extracts  firom  Picciola ;  and  the  little  volume  having 
been  already  translated,  we  shall  take  them  from  the  En- 
glish version. 

The  Count  de  Chamey,  an  atheist  and  a  libertine,  whoUj 
blas^,  (we  rejoice  in  having  no  English  word  to  express  this 
wretched  state  of  wearied  vice,)  is,  upon  suspicion  of  conq>i- 
racy,  imprisoned  in  an  Italian  sub-Alpine  fortress  by  order  of 
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Napoleon.  He  is  apathetically  indignant  and  misanthropic^ 
disdains  his  rough  jailer  Ludovico  as  a  brute^  disdains  as  an 
idiotic  flycatcher  a  fellow-prisoner^  an  entomologist,  whom 
he  sees  from  his  window  quietly  engaged  in  his  naturalist 
pursuits.  But  as  he  one  day  saunters  in  the  paved  court  upon 
which  his  and  the  flycatcher's  windows  look,  he  sees  a  nascent 
plant  thrusting  out  its  tiny  cotyledon-guarded  plume  be- 
tween two  of  the  flags,  and  he  avoids  crushing,  by  setting  his 
foot  upon  it. 

This  litde  act  of  forbearance  has  given  him  an  interest  in 
the  plant  he  has  spared,  which  gradually  grows  into  the  pas- 
sion, the  absorbing  and  most  beneficially  influential  passion 
already  alluded  to.  Chamey  discovers  the  real  humanity 
hidden  under  the  jailer's  rude  or  rather  coarse  exterior,  by 
his  horticultural  care  of  the  insignificant  sweetener  of  the  pri- 
soner's solitude.  He  learns  to  respect  the  pursuits  of  the  fly- 
catcher Girardi,  and  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  old  man 
and  his  lovely  daughter  Theresa,  the  daily  companion  of  her 
father  in  his  prison ;  he  procures  works  of  natural  science, 
and  learns  to  believe  in,  to  worship  and  to  love  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  of  his  plant;  he  procures  botanical 
woiks  to  seek  the  name  of  this  plant,  which  however  he  can- 
not discover ;  whereupon  Ludovico  christens  it  Picciola  (the 
little  one).  When  Picciola  flowers  he  erects  a  fence  to  guard 
it  from  the  Alpine  blasts,  constructs  a  bench  beside  it,  and 
there  spends  whole  days  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  intoxication  or 
delirium,  produced  by  the  perfumed  effluvia  of  the  flowers ; 
and  in  these  dreams  identifying  Theresa  Girardi  (whom  he 
has  but  imperfecdy  seen  through  the  grating  of  her  father's 
window,)  with  Picciola,  suffers  a  sort  of  reflection  of  his  love 
for  the  flower  to  fall  upon  the  damsel. 

But  as  Picciola  grows,  the  flags  between  which  she  has 
sprung  hmt  her  stem.  She  sickens ;  and  Ludovico  recom- 
mends a  humble  petition  to  the  commandant  for  permission 
to  remove  the  noxious  flag-stones.  But  the  fortifications  of 
a  fortress  cannot  be  touched  without  the  Emperor's  sanction, 
and  all  the  stones  in  and  about  the  building  are  held  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  fortifications.  Prisoner  and  jailer  are  in 
despair.  The  sympathizing  Girardi  now  suggests  a  petition  to 
the  flower-loving  Josephine,  which  he  will  draw  up  to  his  own 
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window  with  a  strings  and  despatch  by  the  agency  of  his  daugh- 
ter^ who  resides  without  the  prison  walls.  Theresa  is  herself  the 
messenger:  with  that  heroic  energy  which  we  hope  for  in 
noble  natures  when  human  life  is  at  stake^  she  makes  her  way 
through  danger  and  difficulty  to  Josephine^  and  awakens  the 
Empress's  floral  sympathy.  But  Napoleon  is^^notPthe  vein;'' 
and  the  immediate  result  is  Theresa's  exclusion  firom  her  &- 
ther's  cell^  and  a  reprimand  to  the  commandant  for  the  supine- 
ness  or  negligence  which  has  rendered  the  secret  despatching 
of  the  petition  possible.  The  angry  officer  with  his  underlings 
visits  Chamey's  cell^  insults  him^  seizes  his  books  and  piqpers, 
and  descends  into  the  court.  Pointing  to  the  various  matters 
collected  round  the  plant  as  a  breach  of  prison  discipline^  Cap- 
tain Morand  thus  questions  Ludovico : 

" '  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  rubbish  ?  Is  tueh,  sir,  the  order  yoe 
maintain  in  your  department?' 

'* '  That,  captain/  replied  the  jailer,  in  a  half-hesitating  half-grumbling 
tone,  drawing  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  one  hand  and  raising  tbt 
other  to  his  cap  in  a  military  salute,  '  that,  under  your  favour,  is  the  plant 
I  told  you  of, — which  is  so  good  for  the  gout  and  all  sorts  of  cUaorders/ 

"  Then  letting  fall  his  arm  by  an  imperceptible  movement,  he  replaced 
his  pipe  in  its  usual  place. 

" '  Death  and  the  devil ! '  cried  the  captain ;  '  if  these  gentlemen  were 
allowed  to  have  their  way,  all  the  chambers  and  courts  of  the  citadel 
might  be  made  into  gardens,  menageries  or  shops,  like  so  many  stalls  st 
a  fair.    Away  with  this  weed  at  once,  and  everything  belonging  to  itl' 

"  Ludovico  turned  his  eyes  alternately  towards  the  captain,  the  count 
and  the  flower,  and  was  about  to  interpose  a  word  or  two  of  expostnlatioo. 
'  Silence  I '  cried  the  commandant ;  '  silence,  and  do  your  duty !' 

"  Thus  fiercely  admonished  Ludovico  held  his  peace ;  removing  tbe 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  extinguished  it,  shook  out  the  dust,  and  deposited 
it  on  tK"*  edge  of  the  wall  while  he  proceeded  to  business.  Deliberstrly 
layinf  'le  his  cap  and  waistcoat,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  if  to  giia 
courage  for  the  job,  he  paused  a  moment ;  then  suddenly,  with  a  movemeot 
of  anger  as  if  against  himself  or  his  chief,  seized  the  haybands  and  matting, 
and  dispersed  them  over  the  court.  Next  went  the  uprights  which  bad 
supported  them,  which  he  tore  up  one  after  the  other,  broke  over  his  knee« 
and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  pavement.  His  former  tenderness  for  Piocioli 
seemed  suddenly  converted  into  a  fit  of  abhorrence. 

"  Chamey  meanwhile  stood  motionless  and  stupified,  his  eyes  fixed 
wistfully  upon  the  plant  thus  exposed  to  view,  as  if  his  looks  could  stiil 
afford  protection  to  its  helplessness.  The  day  had  been  cool,  the  sky  over- 
clouded, and  from  the  stem,  which  had  rallied  during  the  night,  sprtog 
several  little  healthy  verdant  shoots.  It  seemed  as  though  Picdob  weT 
collecting  all  her  strength  to  die. 
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"  7b  die  ! — Picciola ! — ^his  own,  his  only ! — ^the  world  of  his  existence 
and  his  dreams, — ^the  pivot  on  which  revolved  his  very  life,  to  be  reduced 
to  nothingness !  Midway  in  his  aspirations  towards  a  higher  sphere  the 
flight  of  the  poor  captive,  over  whose  head  Heaven  has  suspended  its  sen- 
tence  of  expiation,  is  to  be  suddenly  arrested  !  How  will  he  henceforward 
fill  ap  the  vacant  moments  of  his  leisure  ? — how  satisfy  the  aching  void 
in  his  own  bosom  ?  Picciola,  the  desert  which  thou  didst  people  is  about 
to  become  once  more  a  solitary  wilderness  I  No  more  visions,  no  more 
hopes,  no  more  reminiscences,  no  more  discoveries  to  inscribe,  [he  had 
kept  a  diary  of  Picciola's  growth  and  development,  bloom  and  maturity,] 
no  further  objects  of  affection !  How  narrow  will  his  prison  now  appear — 
how  oppressive  its  atmosphere — the  atmosphere  of  a  tomb — ^the  tomb  of 
Picciola !  The  golden  branch, — ^the  sibylline  divining  rod,  which  sufficed 
to  exercise  the  evil  spirits  by  which  he  was  beset,  will  no  longer  protect 
him  against  himself]  The  sceptic — the  disenchanted  philosopher,  must 
return  to  his  former  mood  of  incredulity,  and  bear  once  more  the  burden 
of  his  bitter  thoughts,  with  no  prospect  before  him  but  eternal  extinction ! 
No,— death  were  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  such  a  destiny ! 

"  As  these  thoughts  glanced  through  the  mind  of  Chamey,  he  beheld  at 
the  little  grated  window  the  shadow  of  the  venerable  Girardi.  '  Alas ! ' 
murmured  the  count,  '  I  have  deprived  him  of  all  he  had  to  live  for ;' 
[his  daughter's  company,]  '  and  he  comes  to  triumph  over  my  affliction, — 
to  curse  me, — to  deride  me !  And  he  is  right ;  for  what  are  sorrows  such 
as  mine  compared  with  those  I  have  heaped  upon  his  revered  head  ?' 

"  Charney  perceived  the  old  man  clasping  Uie  iron  window-bars  in  his 
trembling  hand ;  but  dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  hazard  an  appeal  to  the 
forgiveness  of  the  only  human  being  of  whose  esteem  he  was  ambitious. 
The  count  dreaded  to  find  that  venerable  countenance  distorted  by  the 
expression  of  reproach  or  contempt ;  and  when  at  length  their  glances  met, 
he  was  touched  to  the  soul  by  the  look  of  tender  compassion  cast  upon 
him  by  the  unhappy  father ;  forgetful  of  his  own  sorrows  in  beholding 
those  of  his  companion  in  misfortune.    The  only  tears  that  had  ever  fallen 

from  the  eyes  of  the  Count  de  Charney  started  at  that  trying  moment ! 

•  •  •  • 

**  Meanwhile  the  fatal  operations  proceeded.  Under  the  orders  of  the 
commandant  Ludovico  was  attempting  to  break  up  the  rustic  bench,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  resist  his  feeble  efforts. 

" '  A  mallet — ^take  a  mallet ! '  cried  Captain  Morand.  Ludovico  obeyed ; 
but  the  mallet  fell  from  his  hands. 

'"  Death  and  the  devil !  how  much  longer  am  I  to  be  kept  waiting  ?' 
now  vociferated  the  captain ;  and  the  jailer  immediately  let  fall  a  blow, 
under  which  the  bench  gave  way  in  a  moment.  Mechanically  Ludovico 
bent  down  towards  his  god-daughter,  which  was  now  alone  and  undefended 
in  the  court ;  while  the  count  stood  ghastly  and  overpowered,  big  drops 
of  agony  rising  upon  his  brow. 

'"Why  destroy  it,  sir,  why  destroy  it? — you  must  perceive  that  the 
plant  is  about  to  die!'  he  faltered,  descending  once  more  to  the  abject 

VOL.  V. — N^  X.  2  H 
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position  of  a  suppliant.     But  the  captain  replied  only  by  a  glance  of  ironi- 
cal compassion.     It  was  now  his  turn  to  remain  silent. 

("  Nay  then/  cried  Charney,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  '  since  it  most  needs 
be  sacrificed,  it  shall  die  by  no  hand  but  mine ! ' 

" '  I  forbid  you  to  touch  it ! '  exclaimed  the  commandant ;  and  extending 
his  cane  before  Chamey,  as  if  to  create  a  barrier  between  the  prisoner  sod 
his  idol,  he  renewed  his  orders  to  Ludovico,  who  seizing  the  stem  wu 
about  to  uproot  it  from  the  earth. 

"  The  count,  startled  into  submission,  stood  like  an  image  of  despair. 
"  Near  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  below  the  lowest  branches,  where  the 
sap  had  got  power  to  circulate,  a  single  flower,  fresh  and  brilliant,  had 
just  expanded  I  Already  all  the  others  were  drooping,  withered  on  their 
stalks ;  but  this  single  one  retained  its  beauty,  as  yet  uncruahed  by  the 
rude  hand  of  the  jailer.  Springing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  tuft  of  leaves, 
whose  verdure  threw  out  in  contrast  the  vivid  colour  of  its  petals,  the 
flower  seemed  to  turn  imploringly  towards  its  master.  He  even  fancied 
its  last  perfumes  were  exhaling  towards  him ;  and  as  the  tears  rose  in  his 
eyes,  seemed  to  see  the  beloved  object  enlarge,  disappear*  and  at  last 
bloom  out  anew.  The  human  being  and  the  flower,  so  strangely  attached 
to  each  other,  were  interchanging  an  eternal  farewell ! 

"  If  at  that  moment,  when  so  many  haman  passions  were  called  isto 
action  by  the  existence  of  a  humble  vegetable,  a  stranger  could  have  en- 
tered unprepared  the  prison-court  of  Fenestrella,  where  the  sky  shed  a 
sombre  and  saddening  reflection, — ^the  aspect  of  the  ofllcers  of  justice  in- 
vested in  their  tricolored  scarfs, — of  the  commandant,  issuing  his  ruthless 
orders  in  a  tone  of  authority, — would  naturally  have  seemed  to  announce 
some  frightful  execution,  of  which  Ludovico  was  the  executioner,  and 
Charney  the  victim,  whose  sentence  of  death  had  just  been  recited  to  him. 
And  see,  they  come ! — strangers  ore  entering  the  court,— two  strangers, 
the  one  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Menon,  the  other  a  page  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  The  dust  with  which  their  uniforms  are  covered  attests 
with  what  speed  they  have  performed  their  journey  to  the  fortress ;  yet  a 
minute  more,  and  they  had  been  too  late ! 

"  At  the  noise  produced  by  their  arrival  Ludovico  raising  his  head  re- 
laxed his  grasp  of  Picciola,  and  confronted  Charney  &ce  to  &ce.  Both 
the  jailer  and  the  prisoner  were  pale  as  death. 

"  The  commandant  had  now  received  from  the  hands  of  the  aide-de-camp 
an  order,  the  perusal  of  which  seemed  to  strike  him  with  astonishment ; 
but  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  court-yard,  to  compare  in  his  mind 
the  order  of  today  with  that  of  the  day  preceding,  he  assumed  a  men 
courteous  demeanour,  and  approaching  the  Count  de  Charney  placed  in 
his  hands  the  missive  of  General  Menon.  Trembling  with  emotion  the 
prisoner  read  as  follows : 

" '  His  Majesty,  the  emperor  and  king,  deputes  me,  sir,  to  inform  yon 
that  he  grants  the  petition  forwarded  to  him  by  the  prisoner  Charney,  nov 
under  your  custody  in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrella,  relative  to  a  plant  gro«* 
ing  among  the  stones  of  one  of  its  pavements.    Such  as  are  likely  to  be 
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injurious  to  the  flower  must  be  instantly  removed ;  for  which  purpose  you 
are  requested  to  consult  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  your  prisoner.' 

** '  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '  cried  Ludovico. 

" '  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '  murmured  another  voice,  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  adjoining  wall  (the  voice  of  the  bereaved  old  father, 
Girardi) ;  and  while  all  this  was  proceeding,  the  commandant  stood  leaning 
upon  his  cane,  by  way  of  keeping  himself  in  countenance.  The  two  officers 
of  justice  completely  puzzled  were  trying  in  vain  to  connect  the  new  turn 
of  affairs  with  the  plot  which  their  imagination  had  created ;  while  the 
aide-de-camp  and  page  secretly  wondered  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the 
haste  which  had  been  so  urgently  recommended  to  them.  The  latter  now 
addressed  Chamey,  to  inform  him  that  the  letter  contained  a  postcript  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  Empress ;  and  the  count  turning  over  the  page 
read  aloud  as  follows  : — 

"  '  I  earnestly  recommend  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Chamey  to  the  good 
offices  of  Captain  Morand ;  to  whom  I  shall  feel  personally  obliged  for 
any  acts  of  kindness  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  alleviate  the  situation 
of  his  prisoner.    Josephine.' 

"'  Long  live  the  Empress !'  cried  Ludovico.  Chamey  said  not  a  word. 
Hia  feelings  could  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  raising  to  his  lips  the 
precious  signature  of  his  benefactress.  The  letter,  held  for  some  minutes 
in  silence  before  his  eyes,  served  to  conceal  his  face  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectators." 

And  all  this  pathos  about  a  flower !  for  we  pray  you,  gentle 
reader,  impute  not  any  of  the  prisoner's  gratitude  to  Joseph- 
ine's postscript ;  it  was  her  preservation  of  Picciola  that  ren- 
dered her  his  benefactress,  and  made  her  signature  so  precious. 
The  pathos  is  therefore  altogether  about  a  flower ;  and  is  it  not 
something  astonishing  that  the  French  public,  whose  sensi- 
bilities have  for  years  required  to  awaken  them  the  strong 
stimulus  of  the  novels  before  alluded  to,  and  of  such  dramas 
as  La  Tour  de  Nesle,  Marie  Tudor,  Le  Roi  s^amuse,  &c.,  now 
melt  and  thrill  for  the  Ufe  and  death  of  a  prisoner's  flower  ? 
But  to  our  mind  it  is  more  than  astonishing ;  it  is  auspicious, 
indicative  of  a  more  healthful  state  of  the  French  mind.  As 
we  read  Picciola  we  feel  that  the  revolutionary  fever  has  abated ; 
that  the  blood  is  circling  more  temperately  in  the  national 
veins ;  that  the  incessant  oscillations  of  action  and  reaction 
are  over;  and  that  the  nation,  imder  the  steady  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe,  is  settling  down  into  tranquillity.  In  short  we 
strongly  incline  to  hail  the  appearance  and  popularity  of  this 
fanciful  and  really  moral'tale,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  return  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  France,  and,  if  to  France,  to  Europe. 

2  H  2 
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Article  V. 

Commercial  Relations  with  Turkey. 

Within  a  few  months  England  has  been  plunged  from  the 
height  of  commercial  prosperity  and  confidence  into  the  ex- 
treme of  depression.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  redundance  of 
wealth  and  buoyancy  of  enterprize  were  destined  to  experi- 
ence these  periodical  visitations  as  a  sequel  to  their  epochs  of 
most  brilliant  display. 

Whilst  deeply  lamenting  the  sufierings  inflicted  by  this  re- 
volution yet  on  its  course,  we  feel  perfect  reliance  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  national  industry.  It  is  grounded  on  the  assurance 
that  the  evil  has  not  arisen  firom  overproduction  at  home,  and 
that  all  the  export-markets  are  rather  insufficiently  supplied 
than  encumbered  with  our  goods.  The  trade  to  a  great  extent 
must  change  hands,  and  be  conducted  more  with  British  ca- 
pital ;  but  the  wants  of  foreign  countries  will  rapidly  operate 
in  producing  an  adjustment,  which  must  restore  to  full  activity 
the  labour  of  most  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

We  hope  this  may  be  accompanied  with  more  stability  in 
private  fortunes,  and  better  safeguards  for  maintaining  com- 
mercial property  at  its  true  value,  in  the  exercise  of  that  su- 
perior skill,  resource  and  genius  for  trade  which  have  made 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  tributaries  of  our  countrymen. 

Happily  nations  best  know  their  own  wants  and  capabili- 
ties, and  thrive  by  following  those  pursuits  for  which  by  soil, 
climate,  situation  and  peculiar  disposition  they  are  respec- 
tively calculated.  HoUand  became  one  of  the  richest  states 
in  Europe  by  her  fisheries,  pasturage  and  carrying  trade,  to 
all  which  England  unites  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Tur- 
key differs  essentially  from  both  these  countries,  yet  the  simple 
mechanism  of  her  system  presents  some  features  not  uninter- 
esting at  the  present  moment,  and  it  may  be  said  that  she 
"  has  chosen  her  role.^' 

This  was  well  described  and  her  interests  elucidated  by 
Namik  Pacha,  the  Sultan's  ambassador,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Manchester  a  few  years  back.    ^^  Ours  is  not  a  manufactu- 
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ring  country,"  said  His  Excellency,  "and  we  have  no  preten- 
sion to  compete  with  the  science  and  capital  of  England. 
"  But  our  fertile  territory  and  happy  climate  enable  us  to  fur- 
"  nish  you  with  many  of  the  materials  which  you  require. 
"  These  and  our  other  agricultural  products  we  are  content 
"  to  raise,  and  receive  whatever  you  can  supply  cheapest  and 
"  best  suited  for  us  in  return.''     In  these  observations  there 
was  much  good  sense,  and  the  best  vindication  of  Turkey 
from  the  charge  of  want  of  inclination  for  mechanical  arts  or 
address  in  their  exercise.    The  English  know  also  from  their 
own  experience  that  it  is  not  merited  in  one  instance.     Our 
dining-rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets  from  AnatoUa,  which 
fiiequently  combine  economy  and  comfort  in  use  with  ele- 
gance of  pattern;  while  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  dye 
and  softness  of  their  texture  are  only  equalled  by  the  Persian, 
which  siurpass  them  in  dehcacy  and  costliness.    The  Turks 
never  attained  to  the  art  of  making  woollen  cloths  except  of 
the  veiy  coarsest  kind ;  but  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
shown  to  be  in  activity  in  the  country  from  the  increased  im- 
portation there  of  cotton-twist,  where  it  is  entirely  used,  while 
the  native  looms  have  gone  to  decay  which  were  employed  in 
producing  particular  goods  now  superseded  by  ours.   Among 
these  are  the  Angora  shalloons,  which  we  have  driven  out  of 
the  market  without  rivalling  their  excellence. 

Ignorance  and  contempt  for  commerce  are  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  Turks'  first  opening  their  ports  with  so  much 
facility  to  Europeans.  Their  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  might  be  asserted  with  better  foundation:  they 
never  regained  their  maritime  grandeur  as  a  power  afler  their 
defeat  at  Lepanto  by  the  united  fleets  of  Christendom.  Fight- 
ing, rather  than  skill  in  the  management  of  vessels,  distin- 
guished those  times,  and  nautical  astronomy  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. As  the  Turks  were  a  recent  inland  people  they  found 
the  Genoese  and  Venetians  already  in  possession  of  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  could  they  have 
equalled  their  expertness,  (which  neither  their  habits  nor  range 
of  education  permitted),  their  vessels  must  have  met  with  a 
hostile  reception  on  every  Christian  shore.  They  found  fo- 
reigners to  visit  them  and  offer  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
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and  fell  behind  to  engage  only  in  coasting  voyages  between 
their  own  ports  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  tiU  within  some  yean 
past  were  chiefly  made  by  Turkish  craft.  Commeroe  among 
their  own  people  is  a  general  and  honourable  profession.  Many 
of  its  usages,  such  as  are  common  to  all  Eastern  nations,  they 
possessed,  and  must  have  adopted  others  which  they  found 
existing  in  the  new  territories  where  they  settled.  They  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and 
their  commercial  laws  were  engrafted  on  the  religious  code 
they  had  already  received  from  the  Arabs.  Their  mode  of 
traffic,  like  many  other  customs  in  those  regions,  has  under- 
gone little  change  till  the  present  time,  when  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture is  beginning  to  extend  to  the  Turkish  merchants  who 
share  the  trade  with  England. 

We  are  content  to  judge  by  facts  of  the  sotmd  policy 
which  dictated  the  earliest  capitulations  between  Soleymao 
the  Magnificent  and  Francis  I.,  the  model  of  the  rest,  and 
which  continue  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  foreign'  privileges 
and  trade.     Diuing  three  hundred  years  these  institutes  have 
been  respected  by  the  successors  of  the  ninth  Sultan,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  capacity,  courted  by  one  of  the 
first  monarchs  of  Christendom  and  feared  by  the  rest.  Under 
the  beneficial  operation  of  these  laws  for  all  native  subjects,  the 
evils  of  anarchy  and  despotism  in  the  worst  times  have  been 
mitigated,  and  other  causes  of  decay  stayed  in  their  course :  to 
them  are  owing  the  wealth  and  seciurity  which  the  Greeks  and 
other  merchants  of  the  country  have  attained  and  continue  to 
enjoy.    We  might  act  more  wisely  in  following  the  example 
of  the  East,  than  in  denying  its  every  claim  to  discernment 
At  the  time  when  nascent  industry  and  the  faculties  of  man, 
scarcely  emancipated  firom  serfage,  were  stru^ling  in  the 
West  of  Europe  against  barbarous  legislation,  forging  every 
shackle  that  ignorance  or  prejudice  could  devise,  trade  was 
allowed  to  flow  in  Turkey  through  its  natural  channels.    It 
sprang  up  firee  bom.   But  the  Porte  did  more,  **  it  guaranteed 
^'  to  the  foreigner  the  safeguard  of  his  own  laws,  and  these  ex- 
^^  ercised  by  a  functionary  of  his  own  nation.    When  he  first 
'^  sets  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  he  is  greeted  by 
^'  the  title  of  Mousafir,  or  guest,— you  arc  welcome ;  remain 
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^'with  us:  follow  your  own  laws,  but  respect   ours,  our 
usages  and  faith.*'^ 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  customs  on  unports  then 
established  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  do  not  as  col- 
lected exceed  two  per  cent.  The  other  additional  duties  are 
slight,  and  the  Porte  has  made  some  alterations  with  respect 
to  its  own  products.  For  those  of  foreign  coimtries  perfect 
fi^edom  of  entrance  and  cbculation  remains  intact.  In  Tur- 
key  alone,  it  can  be  said,  are  British  manufactures,  as  well  as 
every  other  article  we  send,  admitted  to  an  open  market. 

The  trades  there  are  divided  into  distinct  bodies,  represen- 
ted by  their  chiefs,  and  the  injury  done  to  their  manufactures 
by  foreign  cloths  and  shalloons  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government.  Yet  never  has 
it  from  the  earliest  times  till  now,  when  best  acquainted  with 
European  tarifs  and  the  many  looms  which  England  has  dis- 
placed, dreamed  of  introducing  protections  and  prohibitions. 
No  Turkish  minister  has  proposed  taxing  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  to  enable  them  to  sell  the  worse 
article  at  the  higher  price,  and  gain  by  the  state  not  by  their 
thrift,^the  besetting  sin  of  European  systems,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  unattended  with  some  portion  of  evil.  With 
these  peculiar  recommendations  the  markets  of  Turkey  would 
merit  attention  were  they  less  considerable,  and  the  country 
itself  be  an  object  of  interest  were  its  independence  not  es- 
sential to  England,  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  European 
power  affects  our  welfare  as  a  nation. 

The  proportion  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  sent 
to  Turkey  is  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
It  is  one  fifth  of  that  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
one  half  of  that  to  Germany,  four  fifths  of  that  to  Holland, 
Italy  and  the  Brazils  respectively ;  it  exceeds  by  one  third 
the  exports  to  Portugal  and  Fnuice,  the  whole  to  Sweden 
Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia  and  Spain  together;  it  equals  the 
amount  to  Russia,  and  nearly  that  to  our  North  American 
colonies ;  it  falls  short  little  more  than  one  third  of  the*exports 
to  our  West  and  East  Indian  possessions,  and  is  double  the 
amount  to  China  by  the  returns  for  1835,  estimating  the  trade 

*  Moniteur  Ottoman  of  1833. 
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to  Turkey  at  its  true  amount.  It  is  now  principally  carried  on 
by  the  native  merchants  there^  and  their  commission  houses 
or  partners  in  England^  and  shared  with  English  houses. 
Close  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  market^  a  proper  selection 
of  goods,  promptness  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  perfect 
confidence  between  principal  and  agents  are  the  great  requi- 
sites for  success.  When  these  are  combined  considerable  and 
regular  profits  are  usually  made,  notwithstanding  a  vicious 
currency  which  the  Poite  has  yet  to  reform.  The  rarity  of 
losses  from  bad  debts  or  violent  local  fluctuations  of  price  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  speculative  demand.  Real 
transactions  employ  capital  sufficiently,  and  interest  is  high, 
the  usage  being  one  per  cent,  per  month,  sometimes  more  for 
short  terms,  and  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  obtained 
with  the  best  seciu-ity.  No  temptations  consequently  exist  for 
mere  gambling  speculations,  and  the  market  does  not  groan 
under  a  load  of  goods  poured  in  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption from  some  mere  casual  advance  in  the  price.  The 
natural  variations  in  supply  and  demand  afibrd  sufficient  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  superior  activity  and  intelligence,  and  only 
a  decline  on  the  cost  of  production  causes  heavy  losses  on 
goods,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Levant  houses  in  England  have 
been  the  safest  customers  to  our  manufacturers  of  any  within 
the  whole  compass  of  their  dealings;  and  but  one  failure, 
scarcely  to  be  called  so,  has  taken  place  among  them  during 
the  last  ten  years.  They  continued  throughout  the  spring  ma- 
king purchases  of  manufactures  on  a  scale  beyond  former  pre- 
cedent, and  paying  cash,  while  shipments  were  contracted  to 
every  other  country,  and  credit  had  been  shaken.  Their  com- 
mand of  funds  and  activity  in  purchases  attracted  the  more  no- 
tice, at  a  time  when  orders  for  America  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions remained  unexecuted  for  want  of  money  or  confidence. 

An  interruption  of  these  shipments  has  inevitably  ensued 
j&om  the  general  convulsion  extending  to  Turkey,  of  which 
within  itself  the  germs  do  not  exist.  The  depreciations  of 
the  currency  have  never  there  produced  such  calamities  as 
arise  firom  artificial  credit  and  circulating  mediums,  which  are 
fallacious  representatives  of  capital.  We  have  thus  but  re- 
cently seen  the  prices  of  commodities  rise,  and  sink  as  sud- 
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denly,  without  any  real  apparent  cause  in  the  cost  of  labour  or 
the  wants  of  society.  Some  of  the  most  respected  firms  in 
England  have  been  borne  down  by  the  change,  and  others 
supported  only  by  enormous  capital,  after  aiding  their  trans- 
atlantic  firiends  in  a  stru^le  which  has  at  length  brought 
American  currency  and  resources  to  the  test.  The  dangerous 
facility  of  discounts  in  England  supported  the  hyperstructure, 
till  a  warning  issued  from  the  Bank,  when  it  proved  like  paper 
sails  of  mimic  ships,  which  are  damped  by  the  first  shower  or 
torn  by  the  first  breeze.  The  value  of  merchandise  is  de- 
ranged throughout  the  world,  whether  by  an  elevation  above 
its  level,  or  its  being  next  unduly  depreciated. 

In  Turkey  the  shock  is  necessarily  severe,  as  all  the  sup- 
plies of  British  goods  on  hand  are  diminished  in  saleable 
price  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  home, — silk,  wool  and 
other  exports  of  the  country  in  a  similar  ratio  with  foreign 
markets ;  yet  none  of  the  Levant  houses  in  this  country, 
amidst  the  general  pressure,  have  asked  for  assistance  to  re- 
lieve their  advances,  or  pledged  a  single  package  of  their 
heavy  stocks  of  these  articles.  Few  of  their  friends  have  been 
trading  on  accommodation  expedients  without  real  means; 
and  the  losses  in  that  country,  falling  in  a  great  measure  on 
fonner  profits,  are  so  generally  distributed,  that  we  venture 
to  anticipate  that  nowhere  will  they  less  aflFect  British  inter- 
ests. The  revenues  of  the  Porte  may  suffer  more  deeply,  and 
a  return  in  England  to  the  usual  consumption  of  Tm*kish  pro- 
ducts must  be  the  first  step  to  amendment.  In  the  end,  as 
several  of  these  have  not  much  shared  in  the  depreciation, 
the  reduced  cost  of  our  manufactures  may  lead  to  their  greater 
consumption. 

The  origin  of  our  trade  with  Turkey  is  but  of  recent  date,  as 
previous  to  the  lastwar  between  England  and  the  Porte,in  1 807, 
but  two  or  three  of  our  vessels  annually  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tmople  with  assorted  cargoes.  Of  these  cotton  goods  formed 
but  a  small  proportion*,  and  very  few  also  were  sent  to 


•  We  recollect  seeing  a  marginal  note  (we  believe  written  by  the  author  of  one 
of  Qfor  best  standard  works  on  Turkey,)  on  a  passage  in  Eaton's  book,  rather  reflect- 
ing on  the  merchants  for  their  neglect  of  British  manufactures.  The  reply  was, 
that  they  had  been  tried,  both  cottons  and  woollens  re^ctively,  but  would  not 
answer.    How  imperfect  the  attempts,  afterwards  appeared. 
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Smyrna.  When  Malta  had  become  a  depdt  for  our  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks,  endued  with  ahnost  an  intui- 
ive  talent  for  commerce,  began  making  purchases  there  of 
British  manufactures.  One  of  them  from  thence  went  to  Glas- 
gow, and  introduced  the  patterns  of  cotton  shawls  in  imita- 
tion of  cachemeres,  which  for  the  first  years  afforded  enormous 
profits,  and  still  continue  a  leading  article  in  the  trade.  Other 
Greeks  sent  up  from  Malta  every  variety  of  goods  likely  to 
suit  the  country,  and  chiefly  to  Smyrna,  from  whence  the  ca- 
pital was  supplied.  An  English  merchant,  who  had  conceived 
a  just  opinion  of  its  capabiUties,  established  a  house  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1812,  and  for  several  years  it  had  the  entire 
sway  of  the  direct  trade  with  England. 

Jonides,  bred  an  operative  weaver,  and  before  that  in  a  still 
humbler  station,  but  an  able  self-taught  calculator  and  mer- 
chant, was  the  first  who  sent  an  agent  to  London  in  conjunc- 
tion vA\h  some  Sciote  merchants  at  Constantinople.  He  di- 
rected the  business  with  this  country  for  some  years  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  briUiant  results.  Other  Greek  esta- 
blishments soon  followed,  which  were  deranged  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  1821 ;  as  the  Sciotes,  then  the  leading  commercial  men^ 
suffered  dreadfully  firom  the  calamities  of  that  period.  Their 
connexions  again  renewed  the  business  in  England  without 
loss  of  time,  and  some  years  later  Aimenians  and  other  natives 
of  Turkey  formed  rival  houses.  A  wealthy  Levant  firm  opened 
the  trade  from  this  country  with  Beyrout  in  Syria,  which  had 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers,  and  se- 
veral English  established  themselves  there  as  agents. 

From  1812  and  1813  Constantinople  became  a  rival  mart 
with  Smyrna,  which  it  has  at  length  completely  eclipsed  for 
British  manufactures.  Our  merchants  now  find  their  business 
much  more  divided,  and  transferred  into  a  great  number  of 
hands.  But  Smyrna  retains  its  usual  number  of  about  twelve 
English  houses,  and  at  Constantinople  there  are  ten  instead  of 
five,  the  number  up  to  1822.  We  have  besides  two  at  Salo- 
nica,  one  at  Trebisond,  one  at  Erzerum,  one  at  Tabriz,  one  in 
Candia,  and  five  in  Syria,  with  their  agency  branches,  all 
formed  since  1829. 

When  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  gave  new 
scope  to  the  trade,  it  became  wide  enough  for  all ;  whilst  in  the 
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days  of  the  Levant  company  any  foreign  subjects  were  looked 
upon  as  intruders  on  the  ancient  province  of  that  venerable 
body.  It  continued  till  its  extinction  to  levy  a  heavy  tax  on 
goods  belonging  to  its  own  members  or  strangers^  under  the 
name  of  Consulage^  to  raise  a  surplus  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  budget  in  the  end. 
The  fear  of  losing  its  charter  had  alone  induced  the  com- 
pany to  relax  their  privileges  in  favour  of  Turkish  subjects 
on  the  demand  of  the  Porte.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  were 
admitted  to  a  participation,  of  which  they  for  some  time  did 
not  much  avail  themselves,  an  old  Levant  merchant  of  Lon- 
don retired  in  disgust,  to  preserve  his  fortune  gained  in  the 
trade,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  exclusiveness  declared, 
"  The  Philistines  have  broken  into  our  camp,  I  will  no  longer 
^  remain  there  with  such  companions.'^ 

In  lieu  of  some  individual  families,  who  rose  to  wealth  or 
eminence  during  the  monopoly  of  our  intercourse  with  an 
empire,  we  have  now  the  more  solid  benefit  for  the  country 
of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  by  the  export  of  near  two 
millions  in  manufactures.  The  Philistines  must  at  least  rank 
also  as  the  pioneers. 

Seventy  Greek  houses  or  upwards  now  trade  with  England 
fi'om  Constantinople,  besides  twenty  or  thirty  Armenians  and 
others,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  occasional  traffickers  of 
minor  note,  and  most  of  the  French,  Austrian  and  Italian  mer- 
chants. About  one  fourth  of  this  number  may  probably  be 
calculated  to  exist  at  Smyrna.  At  Salonica  the  amount  is  also 
considerable,  and  the  trade  of  Syria  is  in  the  fewest  hands. 
Independent  of  EngUsh  merchants  and  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  business  with  Turkey,  there  are  eight  Greek  houses 
in  London  with  two  branches  at  Manchester,  four  Armenian 
and  Syrian,  and  one  Anglo-Levant ;  in  all  thirteen  Levantine 
firms,  all  enjoying  respectable  or  first-rate  credit. 

Goods  for  Persia  form  of  late  years  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  shipments  to  Constantinople,  which  is  not  only  in  the 
direct  road,  but  ofiers  nearly  as  great  advantages  from  being 
an  intermediate  market.  Syria,  fi-om  the  trials  made,  appears 
to  be  out  of  the  way  for  Persia.  Mr.  Waghom,  the  India 
letter-agent  in  Egypt,  we  understand,  proposes  to  accommo- 
date the  merchants  by  conveying  goods  firom  Alexandria  on 
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camels  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez^  and  ingenious  calculations 
are  made  to  show  that  nothing  but  time  is  lost  by  this  route 
or  Bombay.  This  seems  to  be  quite  enough^  since  the  lock-up 
of  capital  on  both  sides^  and  other  inconveniences  of  circuitous 
roads^  are  the  usual  reasons  why  the  shorter  are  preferred. 
So  the  Persians  have  judged ;  and  while  Bombay  may  suit 
some  parts  in  the  souths  it  will^  with  Alexandria,  continue  to 
be  found  too  remote  for  the  more  populous  provinces  towards 
the  Caspian.  We  should^  without  easier  means  of  commu- 
nication, have  to  compete  at  a  disadvantage  there  with  the 
German  and  Russian  manufactures.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
thrust  through  Geoi^ia  into  those  countries  so  cheap,  as  to 
seem  the  foundations  of  a  forced  trade  supported  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Fine  goods  for  Persia  no  longer  go  by  way  of 
Bombay.  Besides  it  is  chimerical  to  expect  that  the  market 
would  remain  open  to  us  at  all  if  the  passage  by  the  Bospho- 
rus  were  closed:  since  Persia  would  cease  to  be  independent, 
and  would  fall  under  the  Russian  tarif  at  the  same  time.  Its 
trade  and  its  political  fate  are  identified  with  those  of  Tur- 
key, under  which  head  our  exports  for  the  two  countries  are 
classed. 

Yet  this  title,  which  corresponds  with  the  official*  returns, 
seems  still  to  be  considered  objectionable.  It  is  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  tables  in  the  appendix  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's 
speech  of  the  19th  of  February  1836,— one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous and  comprehensive  ever  delivered  in  Parliament  on  our 
foreign  policy ;  nor  is  it  liable  in  the  commercial  part  to  any 
charge  of  omission,  amidst  the  vast  range  of  matter  which 
it  embraces.  In  this  record  of  the  perfect  study  and  mastery 
of  his  subject  his  Lordship  observes :  '^  Russia  in  possession 
'^  of  Constantinople,  we  lose  our  great,  important  and  in- 
^^  creasing  trade  with  Turkey ;  we  lose  also  our  trade  throi^ 
"  Turkey  with  Persia.^*  The  distinction  is  clear  without 
entering  into  particulars,  and  the  terms  applied  to  Turkey 
equally  correct. 

On  examining  the  comparative  statement  of  our  exports  to 
that  country  and  Russia  in  1827  and  1834,  the  latest  date  up 
to  which  the  official  returns  seem  to  have  been  presented,  we 
find  some  particulars  still  entitled  to  notice.  During  these 
seven  years  there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  total  of  British 
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products  to  Russia  of  £26^500,  and  in  wove  cottons  alone  of 
£109,000^  to  set  off  against  an  increase  of  £104^000  in  twist. 
The  shipments  to  Turkey  in  the  same  interval  advanced  to 
£467,000  in  wove  cottons,  £70,000  in  twist,  and  £692,000  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  articles.  In  twist  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
I76|per  cent.,  nearly  triple  the  former  quantity,  and  in  piece- 
goods  130*83  per  cent.,  considerably  more  than  double. 

Turkey  was  every  year  taking  from  us  more  yam  for  her 
manufactures,  without,  like  Russia,  shutting  her  ports  against 
ours,  but  receiving  them  also  in  much  larger  quantity.  Mr. 
Urquhart,  in  his  valuable  work  on  '^Turkey  and  its  Resources,^^ 
shows  how  much  we  had  already  interfered  with  some  of  the 
principal  weaving  establishments  of  the  country.  "  Of  600 
^^  looms  for  muslins  employed  at  Scutari  in  1812,  only  40  re- 
^^  mained  in  1821,  and  200  at  Toumova  out  of  2000  which  ex- 
'^  istcd  at  the  former  period.'*  The  accuracy  of  this  informa- 
tion, founded  on  minute  inquiry,  is  easily  reconciled  with  other 
facts.  Muslins,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  the  articles 
produced  in  these  looms,  could  no  longer  be  made  to  with- 
stand the  competition  with  England ;  and  for  the  rest,  home- 
made yam  from  their  own  cottons  was  used  by  the  natives  up 
to  a  much  later  period,  till  abandoned  on  full  experience  of 
the  superior  advantage  of  ours.  This  yam  is  required  for 
the  siUc  and  cotton  stuffs  of  Brussa  and  Aleppo,  very  durable 
in  wear,  and  some  of  them  costly  and  handsome,  ornamented 
^ith  gold.  All  our  countrymen  who  have  visited  the  Bos- 
phorus  must  recollect  the  loose  white  shirts  of  the  boatmen^ 
made  alike  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  which  have  such  a  graceful 
effect  on  their  athletic  forms.  These  are  also  very  generally 
worn  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  though  concealed  by 
their  outer  dress.  Some  of  the  finest^  woven  into  fancy  stripes 
at  Salonica,  form  no  inelegant  part  of  the  Ionian  Greek  cos- 
tmne  of  the  ladies  of  Smyrna,  and  various  qualities  are  every- 
where used  for  the  chemises  of  the  women.  The  common 
turbans  or  other  head-dresses  of  the  men,  and  their  girdles, 
particularly  inland,  are  made  of  the  cotton  stufis  of  the  coun- 
try, of  a  peculiar  textiu*e,  softer  than  our  calicoes.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  their  manufactures  might  be  mentioned,  and  ours 
have  only  superseded  such  as  were  unprofitable,  without  by 
any  means  having  yet  obtained  the  circulation  which  they  must 
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obtain  in  the  centre  of  Anatolia  or  the  country  towards  the 
Danube. 

It  is  not  veiy  long  since  assertions  were  put  forth  to  the 
public^  that  we  derived  more  benefit  from  the  trade  with  the 
single  port  of  Odessa  than  all  Turkey  together.  To  con- 
trast the  balance  for  England,  as  it  stands  with  Turkey 
and  the  whole  Russian  empire,  would  in  such  case  be  a  su- 
perfluous labour.  We  have  however  made  the  attempt ;  and 
whilst  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  are  constantly  changing,  which  may 
render  our  calculations  liable  to  correction,  we  have  adopted 
the  same  rule  for  both  countries,  and  consulted  the  best  au- 
thorities within  our  reach.  The  estimate  will  commence  with 
the  official  reports  of  trade  for  1835,  (hitherto  unpublished,) 
though  they  give  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  our  exports  to 
Turkey ;  to  ascertain  their  full  amount,  we  must  apply  to  other 
sources  of  information. 


Exports  to  Russia,  1835. 

Exports  to  Turkey,  1835.  | 

Plain  Cottons 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

2,243,620 
639,409 

Je83,708 

25,590 

5,382 

18,901,025 
12,966,023 

£543,987 

426,046 

3,344 

Printed  and  Dyed  Cottons 
Hosierv  and  Tiace  

Total  of  Cotton  Fabrics  ... 

Cotton-twist  and  Yarn,  ... 

Total  of  Cotton-stuffs  and 
Woollen  Manufactures  .... 

2,883,029 

£114,680 
1,365,027 

31,867,048 
lbs.1575,400 

£973,377 
89,404 

lbf21, 082,539 

Yam  

£1,479,707 

93,025 

180,043 

£1,062,781 

41,984 

226,904 

Ml  other  articles   ♦.. 

Total  of  British  products  . 

1* 

£1.752,775 

£1,331,669 

V 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  labour  and 
profits  of  capital  arising  from  these  shipments,  but  we  have 
such  data  as  may  serve  for  an  approximation. 

Macculloch*  refers  to  a  statement  in  the  Manchester  Trans- 
actions for  1817,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  computing  that  one  hun- 
dred million  lbs.  of  cotton-wool  then  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom, employed  110,763  persons  in  spinning  alone  through- 
out the  year,  supposing  300  working  days.    This  cannot  be 


*  Commercial  Dictionary,  article  *  Cotton  Manufactures.' 
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reconciled  with  the  calculation  furnished  by  the  same  gentle- 
man to  the  East  India  Company  in  1830^  by  which  the  en- 
tire expense  of  the  manufacture  of  twist  amounts  to  ^\d.  per 
lb.  for  No.  40  taken  as  a  medium^  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
raw  article  at  *Jd.  The  saving  of  labour  by  the  improvements 
since  made  in  machinery  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  dif- 
ference; and  assuming  the  hite  of  1830  to  apply  to  the  next 
five  or  six  years^  we  have  some  guide  as  to  cotton-twist. 

In  this  we  are  further  assisted  by  a  valuation  furnished  by 
Macculloch  of  all  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
in  1832^  by  which  the  profits  of  capital  and  charge  for  outlay 
in  buildings^  machinery^  coals^  superintendence^  &c.  are  com- 
puted at  17§  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value.  We  take  this  item 
at  17  per  cent,  for  twist,  as  firee  fi'om  several  expenses,  such 
as  dyes,  &c.  incurred  in  woven  fabrics,  and  follow  his  other 
proportions  of  expenditure,  to  agree  in  the  residt  with  Mr. 
Kennedy.  To  this  analysis  we  submit  the  export  of  twist 
to  Russia  in  1835,  amounting  by  the  official  returns  to 
21,082,539  lbs.  of  the  declared  or  real  value  of  £1,365,027. 

Profit  of  capital  and  expense  of  outlay  in  buildings^  ma- 
chinery, coals,  saperintendence,  &c.  17  per  cent £232,050 

Wages  of  17>932  spinners,  at  average  £22. 109.  per  annum  403,460 

Wages  of  2241  engineers,  smiths,  masons,  &c.  at  average 

it30  per  annum 67,240 

Expense  of  manufacture,  ^d,  per  lb 702,750 

Cost  of  same  quantity  of  raw  material,  including  waste  7.54  662,277 

Entire  cost,  averaging  15.15  per  lb £1,365,027 


Following  the  estimate  for  1832  already  mentioned,  we 
find  that  240  miUion  lbs.  of  raw  material,  costing  seven  mil- 
lions sterling,  were  computed  to  be  worked  into  cotton  goods 
of  every  description  to  the  value  of  £34,000,000.  In  that 
year  there  were  exported,  according  to  the  printed  returns, 
75,667,150lbs.  of  twist,  entered  at  £4,722,759  real  value. 

Deducting  for  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  wool  at  Td,  per 
lb.,  including  waste  £2,200,000,  we  shall  have  £4,800,000  in 
raw  material,  forming  the  basis  of  nearly  £29,300,000  woven 
cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  the  country  and  exported. 
Of  these,  every  £100  value  would  then  be  composed  of  only 
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16*45  per  cent,  in  raw  material^  and  the  rest  would  be  the  pro- 
duce of  British  capital  and  industry. 

This  balance  of  83*55  per  cent.,  which  we  shall  increase  by 
a  fraction  to  84  per  cent.^  gives  on  £114,680  of  cotton  stufi 
exported  to  Russia  in  1835,  a  product  of  £96^00  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  follows: 

Two  thirds  in  wages  to  2854  operatives,  at  22/.  10«.  per  annam  £64,200 
One  ninth  in  wages  to  357  engineers,  smiths,  &c.,  at  30/.  per 

annum 10,700 

Two  ninths  for  profits,  superintendence,  coals,  dye  staffs,  use  of 

buildings,  machinery,  &c 21,400 

Return  for  labour  and  profits,  &c.  on  1 14,680/.,  at'84  per  cent. .   £96,300 

The  exports  on  woollens  are  also,  according  to  Macculloch, 
to  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Value  of  raw^  materials,  one  third  of  the  full  cost £31,000 

Interest  and  profits  of  capital,  use  of  machinery,  &c.,  about  ^th     18,800 

Oil,  soap,  dye  stuffs,  &c.,  about  7  per  cent 6,500 

Wages  of  1469  workmen,  at  25/.  per  annum 36,725 

Total  value  of  woollens  exported  to  Russia  in  1835 £93,025 

Turning  now  to  shipments  to  Turkey,  the  amount  in  cot- 
ton-twist is  l,575,400lbs.,  declared  value  £89^404. 

Profits,  use  of  buildings,  machinery,  coals,  superintendence,  &c., 

at  17  per  cent £15,200 

Wages  of  1 171  spinners,  &c.,  at  22/.  10*.  per  annum 26,360 

Wages  of  146  engineers,  &c.,  at  30/.  per  annum 4,390 

Expense  of  manufacture,  at  7d.  per  lb • £45,950 

Cost  of  raw  material,  including  waste  6l 43,454 

Total  cost,  averaging  IZdi^ £89,404 

The  shipments  of  cotton  stuffs  amounted  to  £973,377  de- 
clared value,  to  be  apportioned  as  before  : 

Two  thirds  in  wages  to  24,227  spinners,  weavers,  &c.,  at 

22/.  10«.  per  annum £545,100 

One  ninth  in  wages  to  3028  engineers,  smiths,  &c.,  at  30/.  per 

annum 90,830 

Two  ninths  for  profits,  superintendence,  use  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, coals,  &c 181,700 

Return  for  labour  and  profits,  Ace.  on  £973,377v  at  84  per  cent.     £817,630 
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The  exports  on  woollens  were  £41,984  declared  value,  to 
be  apportioned  thus : 

Interest  and  profits  of  capital,  use  of  machineryy  &c.>  about  ith  iS8,600 

Cost  of  raw  material,  about  one  third   14,000 

Oil,  soap,  &c.,  near  7  per  cent 2,900 

Wages  of  659  workmen,  at  25Z.  per  annum   16,484 

Total  cost ig41,984 


On  these  calculations  is  founded  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  labour  and  profits  of  capital,  &c.  on  exports  to 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1835. 


Articles 

Russia. 

Turkey.                    1 

Cottao-tfrtiC 
Cottoa4tttn 
Woolkiu 

ToUL..... 
KfftrencelcM 

Spin- 
ners, 
ftc. 

EngU 
neen. 

Total 

of 

Penoni. 

Wages. 

Profits. 

Spin. 

ners. 

&c. 

EngL 
neers. 

Total 

of 

Penons. 

Wages. 

Fronts. 

17.933 
9.854 

3341 
357 

30.173 
3.311 
]>4«9 

470,700 
74.900 
3«,785 

£. 

333.050 

31,400 

18.800 

1,171 
34.387 

146 
3,038 

1.317 
059 

£, 

30.760 

036.930 

16.484 

£. 

15.300 

181.700 

8.600 

•  •••••••• 



•  •••••••• 

34,853 
4,378 

588.836 
100.839 

373,350 

••••••••« 

*•••••*•• 

30.331 

683,164 

305.500 
66>50 

By  this  table  there  is  a  balance  of  £100^839  for  labour 
employed,  furnishing  wages  to  4378  workmen  in  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  to  Turkey  more  than  to  Russia, 
and  a  balance  in  favour  of  Russia  of  j£66,750  for  profits  of 
capital,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  surplus  for  Turkey 
of  £47,000  in  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  articles  exported^ 
as  appears  by  the  general  statement  of  exports  in  a  preceding 
page,  on  which  the  labour  and  profits  are  not  reckoned. 
Neither  have  we  the  same  means  of  extending  the  analysis 
to  every  article,  and  it  is  immaterial  in  forming  the  compari- 
son wliich  wiU  further  be  rendered  more  complete.  It  is  here 
founded  on  the  public  accounts  for  1835,  when  the  exports  to 
Russia  rose  to  £1,753,000  fix)m  an  average  of  £1,417,000  for 
the  preceding  eight  years,  and  with  an  increase  in  1834  of 
£371,000.  Of  this  sum  there  is  £327,494  for  4,841,1671bs. 
additional  shipments  of  cotton-twist,  and  £43^922  of  cotton 
stufis,  which  together  make  up  almost  exactly  the  £37l>000 
of  increase.  In  1820  we  are  informed  that  Russia  exported 
from  us  to  the  value  of  £2,300,000,  whence  she  had  subse- 
quently fallen  off  nearly  a  million,  whereas  the  trade  to  Turkey 
has  been  constantly  advancing. 
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In  the  exports  to  that  market  for  1835  there  is^  by  the  of- 
ficial returns,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year,  till  then  the  highest. 

An  increase  in  cotton- twist  of  414,51 1  lbs.,  value £90^1 

An  increase  in  cotton-stuffs  of  8,245,588  yards,  value 141,783 

And  in  the  total  of  British  products  an  increase  of 123,738 

which  amount  to  £1,331,669  declared  value  for  1835.  Both 
observation  and  strict  inquiry  lead  however  to  the  conviction 
that  this  is  far  under  the  reality. 

The  bills  sold  at  Constantinople  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1836  averaged  £40,000  to  £50,000  on  England  by 
each  weekly  post,  and  were  furnished  by  the  Mint  agent  with- 
out limit,  in  order  to  control  the  exchange ;  he  being  the  prin- 
cipal drawer,  and  replacing  what  he  required  l^  other  paper. 
Allowing  for  all  cross  operations,  the  purchases  known  to  be 
for  real  business  in  sterling  bills,  besides  continental,  were  so 
considerable  as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  the 
trade.  The  silks  and  other  products  of  the  country  being 
usually  drawn  for  on  shipment,  their  product  is  to  be  included 
in  the  above ;  with  the  exception  of  the  balances,  which  after 
deducting  advances  in  England  are  mostly  employed  in  goods 
sent  back.  The  magnitude  of  constant  sales  for  Persia,  the 
more  silent  local  consumption  through  hundreds  of  interme- 
diate hands — either  importers,  their  retail  agents.,  or  smaD 
dealers — estimates  formed  on  the  average  value  of  the  cargoes 
of  vessels  firom  England,  besides  minor  indirect  suppliesi,  and 
statements  circulated  of  the  commissions  which  the  principil 
Levant  houses  in  London  were  gaining  on  their  shipments, — 
would  give  about  £1,500,000  as  the  more  probable  amount 
of  imports  at  Constantinople,  of  which  seven-eighths  were  in 
manufactures. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  subject;  but  a  report, 
by  no  means  partial  to  a  high  valuation,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  best-informed  merchants  on  the  spot,  aUows 
£1,200,000  as  the  lowest  standard.  That  this  should  not 
agree  with  the  official  returns  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is 
known  that  all  the  entries  are  not  included,  or  do  not  give 
the  full  value  of  the  goods  which  reach  Constantinople  and 
other  Turkish  ports,  even  in  the  same  vessels.  Several  touch 
at  Malta,  and  more  especially  Syra,  and  supplies  are 
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through  other  intermediate  channels.  Among  these^  of  which 
we  have  no  account  for  Turkey,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  aptly 
enumerated  goods  purchased  at  the  German  fairs  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  on  Austria,  al- 
though scarcely  ever  brought  to  the  capital. 

It  is  easier  to  settle  the  amount  of  exports  to  the  rest  of 
the  country ;  only  a  few  houses  in  England  ship  to  Syria,  for 
which  from  eighteen  to  twenty  vessels  are  loaded  in  Uie  year, 
with  cargoes  averaging  from  £13,000  to  £20,000  value  each  in 
manufactures.  There  would  be  some  ground  therefore  for  esti* 
mating  the  total  at  more  than  £350,000,  as  few  ships  take  out 
less  than  £15,000  worth  of  goods ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
twenty-three  arrived  direct,  besides  Maltese,  lonians,  &c.  in 
1835,  when  the  sales  of  British  goods  amounted  to  £371,000, 
leaving  a  profit  of  23  per  cent.*.  Such  is  the  report  given  by 
a  contributor  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette  f,  who  seems  to  have 
made  very  minute  inquiries.  A  balance  of  goods  would  most 
probably  have  remained  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  exceed- 
ing that  at  the  commencement,  since  the  trade  was  then  in  its 
earlier  stage.  We  agree,  however,  with  an  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable authority  whom  we  have  consulted,  that  £300,000 
may  be  taken  as  an  unexceptionable  valuation. 

Syria  was  before  supplied  from  Smyrna,  where  the  change 
makes  an  immense  difference,  together  with  the  loss  by  the 
previous  transfer  of  the  silk  and  opium  business  to  Constan- 
tinople. Only  five  ships  were  despatched  firom  London,  and 
four  from  Liverpool  for  Smyrna  last  year ;  and  its  consump- 
tion of  British  goods  has  faUen  so  much,  that  we  wiU  not 
reckon  it  above  £100,000;  tliough,  fit)m  comparing  different 
accounts,  we  should  think  it  is  rather  more.  Still,  firom 
Smyrna  being  the  great  central  port  for  the  products  of  Ana- 
tolia, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fi:iiit,  madder  and 
cotton  districts,  its  export  commerce  leaves  it  very  consider- 
able resources.  So  far  is  its  aspect  bom  being  cheerless  and 
declining,  that,  on  seeing  the  luxurious  country-houses  of  the 


*  We  know  alao  that  &  large  eiport  house  at  Manchester  found  it  the  most  pro- 
fitable of  all  foreign  markets. 

t  See  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  VI,  page  308,  article  on  Trade  and  Co- 
lonial establishments  in  the  Levant. 
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foreign  and  English  merchants,  their  town  residences,  and 
whole  quarters  of  the  city  covered  with  new  buildings  of  an  ex- 
pensive or  showy  kind,  a  stranger  would  pronounce  the  capital 
of  Ionia  yet  in  her  splendour,  and  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ing cities  in  the  East.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  amenities 
of  society  and  hospitality,  for  which  its  reputation  is  sustained, 
are  now  too  often  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  business,  rather 
than  from  its  bustle  and  toils.  The  American  colonial  trade 
has  greatly  declined  with  the  rest,  and  visitors  will  not  find 
the  same  thronged  bazaars  or  well-stored  warehouses  which 
our  countrymen  could  once  display.  In  their  scantier  furnish- 
ings there  is  room  for  some  lamentation  over  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  their  city  and  the  neglect  of  the  capital ;  yet  notwith- 
standing the.  arbitrary  exactions  of  an  oppressive  governor, 
since  removed,  which  made  Smyrna  dearer  than  Constanti- 
nople to  former  customers  fit)m  the  interior,  the  appearances 
it  exhibits  must  have  some  healthful  sources  to  feed  upon. 
The  merchants  there,  whose  wonted  consignments  now  figure 
so  largely  in  the  balance-sheets  of  Syria,  will  find  a  portion  of 
the  rest  has  taken  flight  to  Salonica. 

Till  within  these  very  few  years,  though  we  had  a  consul 
at  the  latter  port,  and  two  or  three  nominal  English  firms, 
we  had  no  direct  commerce.  Salonica  was  accounted  a  pal- 
try market,  the  refuge  only  for  spare  goods,  the  warehouse- 
keepers  of  the  merchants  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople* 
It  furnished  ampler  scope  for  business  to  a  new  English  esta- 
blishment, which  induced  the  local  traders  to  order  out  Bri- 
tish goods  on  their  own  account.  Other  channels  of  vent  were 
opened,  the  consumption  extended  where  it  had  before  been  in- 
significant, and  customers  were  attracted  who  had  frequented 
the  Archipelago  or  Adriatic.  An  improvement  in  the  wind- 
ing and  reeling  of  their  silk  after  the  Italian  fashion  now 
places  it  on  a  par  with  the  very  fine  qualities  of  that  descr^ 
tion  largely  imported  by  us  horn  Brussa,  and  enhances  the 
amount  of  their  returns.  The  extent  of  the  direct  Salonica 
trade  was  still  so  trivially  rated  that  it  became  necessaiy  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  most  authentic  soiurces.  The  result  is, 
that  the  annual  export  is  fully  £100,000  in  cotton-twist  and 
manufactures,  with  a  few  other  goods. 
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After  the  separate  detail  of  the  different  markets^  the  sum- 
mary can  now  be  given  of  the  sale  of  British  goods  in  Turkey, 
first  distinguishing  the  portion  which  goes  to  Persia. 

Mr.  P.  Stewart,  in  his  speech  of  the  20th  of  April,  last  year, 
stated  the  number  of  packages  which  passed  through  IVebi- 
sond  in  1835  at  19,300, valued  at£965,000,  nine  tenths  consist- 
ing of  British  manufactures.  The  average  of  £50  per  pack- 
age is  perhaps  rather  high,  as  they  are  made  up  of  mnall  bulk 
for  easy  carriage  on  a  long  overland  journey,  two  forming  a 
mule-  or  horse-load.  The  result  woidd  be  £868,500,  which 
we  think  does  not  exceed  the  true  amount ;  but  we  have  other 
authority  for  rating  it  only  at  £750,000 : 

Deducting  from  total  imports  at  CoDstantinopIe  £1,200,000 

For  the  consumption  of  Persia 750,000 

There  remains  for  that  of  Turkey  a  balance  of £450,000 

Amount  of  imports  of  British  goods  at  Smyrna   100,000 

Ditto                       Ditto               Salonica 100,000 

Ditto                       Ditto            inSyria 300,000 

Total  direct £950,000 

Supplies  from  Syria  at  the  different  ports  not  included,  and 

(estimated  at 80,000 

From  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Germany  . .  70,000 

Total  consumption  of  Turkey £1,100,000 


i«BBi^Hia^ 


It  may  be  reduced  to  one  million,  for  any  surplus  taken 
off  by  Persia,  or  other  differences ;  and  still  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  increase  has  been  very  considerable  within  the 
last  ten  years.  The  exports  to  Turkey  in  all  amounted  to 
£531,704  in  1827^  by  the  official  returns;  to  which  add 
£100,000  for  indirect,  and  we  have  £632,000  as  their  ut- 
most extent,  or  £700,000  supposing  the  entries  short.  Even 
then  purchases  for  Persia  had  commenced,  which  are  to  be 
deducted,  and  again  may  leave  £600,000  in  round  numbers : 

About  one-half  of  the  preceding  estimate   £1,1 00,000 

Replace  for  the  consumption  of  Persia 750,000 

Total  importation  of  British  goods  into  Turkey £1,850,000 


From  the  unusually  large  scale  on  which  shipments  were 
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made  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  total  reached  not 
improbably  two  millions : 

Reckoning  it  as  above  at £l,S50,000 

Miscellaneous  articles  (in  which  there  is  little  indirect  trade) 

which  stand  £226,904  by  the  returns  for  1835,  at 250,000 

There  remains  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  a  ba- 
lance of  £1,600,000 

Allow  for  proportion  in  cotton-twist,  10  per  cent., 

being  rather  more  than  by  the  returns £160,000 

Proportion  in  woollens  as  before,  4  per  cent 56,000 

216,000 

Amount  in  wove  cotton  goods £1,384,000 

Deduct  16  per  cent,  for  raw  materials,  about 234,000 

There  remains  for  labour  and  returns  of  capital £l,  160,000 

With  which  we  shall  recommence  the  estimates  as  before. 

Two-thirds  paid  to  34,364  operatives,  at  average  wages 

22/.  10»., £773,200 

One-ninth  paid  to  4,300  engineers,  &c.  at  average  wages, 

£30 129.000 

Two-ninths  profit  of  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 

&c 257,800 

Proportion  on  £1,384,000  in  cotton-stufis,  84  per  cent, 
about £1,160.000 

A  capital  of  £160^000  in  twist  requires 

For  profits  and  use  of  machinery,  &c.  17  per  cent £27,i00 

Wages  to  2,100  spinners,  &c.  at  22/.  10*.  average  47,250 

Ditto      262  engineers,  ditto  7«850 

Deducting  about  one-half  for  raw  materials,  balance £82,300 

A  capital  of  £56,000  in  woollens  requires 

For  profits,  use  of  machinery,  &c.,  about  one-fifth £11,000 

Wages  to  884  workmen  at  £25  per  annum,  being  39i  per 

cent 22,100 

£33,100 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  labour  and  returns  of 
capital,  &c.  from  exports  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
to  Turkey. 
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Cotton-staflb  

OpentiTet. 

Engineert, 
Ac. 

Toui 
Fecaoni. 

Profita,  &c, 

34,364 
2,100 

4,300 
262 

38,664 
2,362 

€257,800 
27,200 

Twist  .*. 

Total  of  Cotton  manufactures 
Woollens 

36,464 

4,562 

41,026 
884 

ie285,000 
11,000 

Total  of  Cottons  and  Woollens 

•••.•* 

41,910 

£296,000 

Taken  as  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  trade  in  1835^ 
for  which  we  have  no  other  accounts  of  the  exports  to  Russia 
besides  those  in  the  official  returns^  it  thence  follows  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labour  in  favour  of  Turkey  of  17^057  per- 
sons,  and  of  profits  of  capital,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  £24^000. 

Further,  if  we  consider  how  the  consumption  of  the 
£296,000  for  returns  of  capital  and  other  disbursements,  is  di- 
vided among  tradesmen,  servants,  colliers  and  labourers,  and 
the  families  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  themselves, 
in  the  expenditure,  we  may  perhaps  reckon  6,000  additional 
individuals,  making  48,000  in  all*,  to  whom  the  consumption 
of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  in  Turkey  afford  sub- 
sistence at  home. 

We  shall  not  hazard  any  more  conjectures  with  regard  to 
other  articles ;  and  the  shipments  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce are  of  far  the  greatest  magnitude  to  Russia.  They  were 
as  follows  to  Turkey  in  1835. 

CochineaT 53,339  lbs. 

Coffee 747,935 

Indigo 232,615 

Pepper 29,756 

Pimento 37,048 

India  piece-goods      ....  4,090  pieces. 

Idem       £300  value. 

Rum 26,254  gallons. 

Sugar  unrefined 3,919  cwts. 

Rice 3,995    „ 

Tea 7,836  lbs. 

The  rest  are  of  trifling  amount,  and  the  whole  ma} 
a  capital  of  about  £100,000. 


>> 


»» 


,, 
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*  Or  38,000  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  as  hereafter. 
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During  the  same  year  our  principal  imports  from  Turkey  were: 


Currants      .  . 

Figs  .... 

Hides     .     .  . 
Madder-root 

OU     .    .    .  . 

Opium    .    .  . 

Raisins    .     .  • 

Senna     .     .  . 

SiUc    .    .     .  . 

Goatskins    .  . 

Lambskins  .  . 

Tallow    .    .  . 
Tobacco  in  leaf 

Valonea       .  . 


,* 


»» 


309  cwts. 
17,269 
5,918 
24,102    „ 
34,789  gallons. 
77,986  lbs. 
47,559  cwU. 
10,258  lbs. 
677.561    „ 
3,166  skins. 

82,239    „ 
6,016  cwts. 

27,249  lbs. 
149,141  cwts. 
557,949  lbs. 


Cotton-wool 

Sheeps-wool 1,281,839    >, 

In  silk^  the  most  important  of  these  in  value^  there  is  a 
very  considerable  increase  on  the  previous  years,  and  of 
6000  lbs.  over  the  importation  in  1828,  the  greatest  up  to  that 
period.  About  120,000  lbs.  of  the  quantity  may  be  Persian 
silk,  which  since  1827>  or  earlier,  commenced  arriving  by  way 
of  Constantinople.  Other  articles  are  about  the  usual  average 
quantity,  but  several  of  consequence  are  not  specified  in  the 
custom-house  returns,  more  particularly  goats-wool,  of  which 
the  annual  supply  had  for  some  years  been  firom  2000  to  3000 
bales,  until  1836,  when  it  rose  to  5000  bales,  of  the  value  of 
upwards  of  £20  each.  The  others  omitted  are  carpets,  box- 
wood, galls,  otto  of  roses,  yellow  berries  and  some  drugs. 

We  arealsoenabledtopresentastatement  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed  in  the  trade  for  the  last  two  years,  continued  fix>m  1834. 


Inwards   •••• 

1895. 

1896. 

loClCMC 

">—    1 

Ships. 

140 
150 

290 
274 

16 

... 
2 

Tons. 

Shlpt. 

Tons. 

Shlpc 

I^DIII. 

ahipi. 

To*. 

20,606 
23,733 

130 
158 

19,373 
27,212 

10 

1,233 

Outwards 

8 

3,479 

Total 

In  1834 

44,339 
39,477 

288 

46,585 

8 

3,479 

10 

1,2331 

JU   AOtf  V. •■•••.•••.•..  • 

Increase  in  1835  ... 
Do               1836 ... 
Decrease    

4,862 
2,246 

ToUl  increase  1836 

14 

7,108 

J 
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Which  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  tonnage  since  1834^ 
and  40  per  cent,  since  1827*  In  the  Russian  trade  there  has 
been  an  increase  on  a  much  larger  scale^  as  it  exceeded  last  year 
the  amount  of  shipping  in  1 827*  There  were  cleared  outwards 
and  inwards  in  1836^ 

3,402  ships      measuring  708,759  tons,  of  which  there  were 
2,855  Britbh  „         575,409   „  manned  by  26, 148  seamen. 

Of  282  ships  to  and  from  the  Turkish  ports  in  1836, 
286  were  British,  measuring  46,005  tons,  manned  by  2,442  seamen. 

Hence  Russia  employed  a  greater  number  of  men  by  23,706. 

But  the  voyages  not  being  one-third  in  duration  of  those 
to  and  from  Turkey,  whilst  the  crews  are  in  full  employ,  they 
count  triple  for  the  latter  in  proportion,  making  7^326,  which, 
deducted  firom  26,148,  makes  the  real  excess  18,822  men. 
Further,  estimating  at  three  weeks  the  average  time  they  are 
engaged,  there  would  be  constant  pay  and  maintenance  for 
1,086  men*. 

The  difference  fit)m  the  respective  amoimt  of  shipping  em- 
ployed, even  if  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  voyages  is 
not  quite  exact,  is  found  therefore  to  be  much  less  consider- 
able than  beforehand  might  be  supposed.     It  still  leaves  a 

Persons. 
*  The  aocount  stands  for  Turkey  42,000  workmen  and  6000  persons  1  ^g  ^^ 
-*-*-^ — *  by  profits  of  capital  J        ' 


2,442  seamen  for  nine  weeks,  equal  to  constant  employ  of 400 

Total  48,400 

For  Russia  in  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures 24,853 

Maintained  by  iS272,250  profits,  at  about  £50  average, 

the  same  as  for  Turkey 5,600 

26,148  British  seamenforthree  weeks  constant  employ  1,509 

32,000 

Balance  for  Turkey 16,400 

This  ought  probably  to  be  altered,  as  in  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  in- 
doding  all  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture^  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  the  average 
wages  of  all  sorts  of  persons  employed  came  last  year  to  a  little  over  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  or  ZIL  4«.  per  annum,  and  the  rate  followed  is  22L  lOs.  as  given 
by  Maocolloch.  Supposing  the  same  difference  should  be  made  throughout,  we 
ought  to  take  off  about  one-fourth,  or  10,400,  from  the  42,000  workmen  for  Tur- 
key, and  6,200  from  the  24,853  for  Russia. 

The  aggregate  will  then  stand  for  Turkey 38,000 

n)itto  Ditto         Russia 25,800 

And  the  final  difference  in  favour  of  Turkey  about  ...     12,000 

Whilst  in  taking  the  shipping  for  1836  Russia  has  the  preponderance. 
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balance  against  Riusia  of  labour  and  maintenance  for  12,000 
to  16,000  persona,  to  be  diministied  by  the  advantages  of  the 
excess  of  capital  (wages  not  included)  inveated  in  shipping, 
oUo  in  the  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  products  from  En- 
gland, and  the  gain  on  the  lai^r  importa  from  Russia. 

We  have  not  taken  into  account  our  commerce  with  Egypt, 
a  country  which  imder  a  separate  ruler  still  forms  part  of  the 
dominions,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  supremacy,  of  the  Porte. 
Our  exports  to  Egypt  have  also  progressively  advanced  since 
1827,  end  in  1835  amounted  to  £269,225,  of  which  £191,672 
consisted  of  cotton-yarn  and  manufactures.  This,  considering 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  revenue  of  £5,000,000  ster- 
ling which  the  Pacha  derives  firom  it,  is  still  much  under  what 
the  consumption  ought  to  he,  and  would  be  under  the  milder 
government  of  the  Porte,  Being  separately  classed*  the  trade 
with  Egypt  comes  only  incidentally  under  notice  nor  is  it  bo 
liable  to  be  atfected  by  the  same  political  changes  aa  tbe  rest 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  No  distinction  of  this  kind  holds 
good  with  regard  to  Syria,  which  has  ever  been  and  still  is  a 
part  of  Turkey  in  its  common  acceptance.  Though  now  held 
by  the  son  of  Mehemet  All,  there  is  no  warrant  for  consider- 
ing it  a  detached  province  more  than  Epirua  under  Tebelcnli 
Ali,  unless  the  Sultan  consents  to  renounce  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture to  the  Government. 

We  have  no  wish  to  become  usurpers  in  order  to  overrate 
the  trade  on  one  side,  nor  motive  to  depreciate  on  the  other 
a  valuable  contributor  to  our  national  industry.  But  the  sor 
periority  so  unduly  claimed  for  Russia  is  made  a  handle 
against  Turkey ;  and  those  who  would  consent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  her  independence,  console  us  with  the  assurance  that 
our  commerce  will  share  in  the  general  benefit  to  humanitf 
and  civilization.  The  fallacy  has  not  obtained  credit  with 
the  country ;  whilst,  as  far  as  it  makes  any  impression,  it 
serves  the  Durooses  of  an  insidious  power,  which  has  no  more 
and  trutb. 

ur  manufactures  within  its  teni- 
1.  Some  trifling  exceptions  miJy 
bibition  of  all  save  one  article, 
for  her  own  manufacture.  Ib 
i  system  is  enforced,  and  applied 
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to  countries  where  she  pretends  to  dominion  without  occupa- 
tion. One  of  the  two  capital  charges  on  which  the  Vixen  was 
seized  on  the  Circassian  coast  was  the  violation  of  the  Russian 
tarif.  We  have  in  this  instance  the  test  of  her  liberality^  and 
the  measure  of  what  we  are  to  expect  at  her  hands  in  Turkey. 
But  we  are  told  to  look  for  compensation  in  the  additional 
produce  of  Turkish  industry  under  proper  security  and  en- 
couragement. All  we  have  to  give  most  valuable  in  exchange 
is  sure  to  be  rejected.  Smuggling  from  the  Archipelago,  or  by 
our  own  vessels  on  the  coast,  is  then  to  be  the  sole  resource 
in  forcing  the  way  for  our  manufactures.  But  besides  custom- 
house officers,  who  might  be  corrupted,  it  happens  there  are 
bayonets  and  shot  to  encoimter,  and  not  the  mildest  laws  to 
punish  trespassers.  Some  obstacles  of  this  kind  must  render 
the  expedient  so  ineffectual  in  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
where  the  inducement  is  equally  great.  Our  wove  cottons 
are  no  longer  to  be  used  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  that  Russia  may  supply  them  from  her  own  terri- 
tory. The  latent  resources  of  Turkey  are  to  be  called  into  full 
vigour  for  the  benefit  of  a  Government  which  inculcates  ado- 
ration of  the  Emperor  next  to,  if  not  coordinate  with,  that  of 
the  Supreme  Being, — ^which  would  extinguish  if  possible  with 
freedom  of  trade,  save  such  as  she  wills,  all  free  institutions 
and  freedom  of  thought  throughout  the  world,  and  suppress 
every  other  form  of  Christian  worship  to  establish  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Greek  Church.  In  return  for  our  acquiescence  in 
the  frurtherance  of  such  philanthropic  objects,  we  are  to  have 
a  prodigious  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton-twist. 

Looking  at  the  internal  effect  upon  Turkey,  we  find  intoler- 
ance,inexorable  military  despoti6m,moral  prostration,political 
espionage^  with  Siberia  in  reserve  for  its  victims,  substituted 
for  an  order  of  government  which  leans  on  none  of  these  sup- 
ports. The  usurpation  of  their  country  by  fraud  or  violence 
is  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  blessings  that  await  them  under  the  new  reign 
of  order  and  justice.  Unenlightened  by  the  divine  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  tiiey  acknowledge  the  imity  of  the  God  of  the 
creation  and  adore  his  name,  and  to  all  other  religions  they 
give  full  toleration.  Whatever  may  be  the  design  of  inscru- 
table Providence,  no  nation  has  shown  fewer  examples  of  de- 
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parture  from  the  faith  of  its  ancestors^  or  seems  less  disposed  to 
give  them  at  the  present  day.  The  establishment  of  the  Greek 
rite  in  the  state  ensures  not  one  proselyte  to  Christianity :  the 
reverence  of  the  Turks  for  its  doctrines  is  not  to  be  excited  by 
the  gross  corruption  of  all  the  delegates  and  subordinates  of 
the  Russian  power.  The  national  character  of  her  hereditary 
subjects  will  not  introduce  the  example  of  a  purer  standard 
of  morals.  The  Mussulman  code  enjoins  the  practice  of  ereiy 
charity^  of  every  parental  and  filial  duty.  Amongst  the  Tuiksy 
a  quiet  and  sober  people^  grave  or  atrocious  crimes  are  more 
rare  than  perhaps  in  any  country  in  Europe.  None  is  go- 
verned with  less  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  laws  of  society : 
the  execution  of  a  malefactor  of  their  nation  is  unheard  of  in 
the  country,  although  amenable  like  the  rest  to  the  severest 
punishment.  The  Turks  are  respectful  to  their  superiors  and 
rulers ;  submissive  and  docile,  unless  under  the  infliction  of 
positive  wrong;  courteous  in  their  civilities;  simple  but  dig- 
nified in  their  manners  even  in  the  lowest  station ;  patient  and 
resigned  in  misfortune.  The  Sultan,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Caliphs  and  chief  of  the  Mussulman  fidth,  is  the  object  of 
their  veneration  and  obedience. 

With  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  numbers,  probably  mil- 
lions, would  emigrate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  intrusive  so- 
vereignty, to  engage  in  a  deadly  and  ferocious  border  warfiire^ 
or  adopt  predatory  habits  for  those  of  peace  and  order.  Tlie 
soil  may  change  masters,  and  the  population  thinned  of  Mus- 
sulmans be  recruited  by  other  settiers ;  the  amount  of  human 
happiness  is  not  therefore  increased.  Caresses  ending  in  de- 
ception, and  the  love  of  home  with  all  its  interests  and  asso- 
ciations, might  still  retain  a  portion  of  the  Mussulman  inha- 
bitants. The  Christians  would  scarce  have  a  difierent  choice^ 
and  the  unlimited  despotism  of  the  Russian  government  might 
be  exercised  at  the  expense  of  her  own  wretchedly  peopled 
territory,  to  invigorate  her  new  possessions  by  the  sweat  ci 
slaves ;  or  her  subjects  would  press  voluntarily  to  share  in  the 
spoils,  and  enjoy  the  milder  atmosphere  and  more  luxurious 
products  and  scenery  of  the  south.  Constantinople,  occupied 
as  a  unique  military  position,  an  unchangeable  centre  of  in- 
dustry and  wealth,  compensates  for  every  expense,  and  gives 
time  to  matiure  plans  yet  imacknowledged. 
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An  immense  accession  of  continental  power  and  maritime 
ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean  immediately  follow ;  all  its 
ports  and  markets  fall  under  tiie  control  of  Russia^  and  our 
commerce  there  is  at  her  mercy.  She  may  require  the  as- 
sistance of  England  for  the  sale  of  her  raw  products,  but 
is  enabled  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  our  intercourse,  and 
the  terms  on  which  we  may  preserve  peace.  We  have  other- 
wise but  the  choice  of  a  disadvantageous  contest,  or  a  per- 
petual war  establishment  to  maintain  the  balance.  In  this 
ends  the  preference  of  Russian  custom-houses  to  those  of  the 
Sultan. 

Turkey,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  an  aggressive  or  turbulent 
power;  our  commercial  relations  with  her  demand  no  sacri- 
fices and  entail  no  evils.  Their  further  prosperity  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  In  remain- 
ing calm  spectators  of  events,  by  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
undermined,  we  are  in  reality  abettors  of  calamities  and  de- 
struction. Lamartine,  who  in  his  eloquent  but  injudicious 
lucubrations  recommends  this  apathy,  inculcates  on  Europe 
the  doctrine  of  poUtical  suicide.  Other  means  besides  the 
employment  of  force  are  at  our  disposal  to  prop  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  moral  and  political  influence  of  England  have 
never  yet  been  fully  exerted  to  raise  its  internal  condition 
and  fit  it  for  self-protection,  and  the  effect  is  untried.  We 
have  the  path  open  to  us,  in  furthering  our  commerce  with 
the  country,  which  it  is  admitted  ought  to  be  infinitely  more 
extensive  and  profitable. 

To  those  who  impute  to  the  religion  or  character  of  the 
Turks  something  incompatible  with  social  and  political  im- 
provement, we  would  merely  point  out  the  advances  made 
under  the  present  Sultan,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  his  measures.  If  they  have  not  given  full  health  or  energy 
to  the  empire,  neither  has  time  permitted  or  the  Porte  been 
a  firee  agent.  In  such  brief  space  and  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, the  progress  has  been  greater  than  could  well  be 
anticipated :  it  rests  with  us  still  to  enlighten  the  Divan  and 
the  sovereign  himself  to  forward  their  task,  and  overcome 
those  personal  interests  and  fears  on  which  Russia  operates  to 
impede  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  The  ministers  of 
the  Porte  were  themselves  desirous,  in  1834,  to  amend  their 
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commercial  system  in  concert  with  England,  demanding  on 
our  part  an  example  of  liberality  in  return.     Several  reduc- 
tions were  in  consequence  made  by  our  Government  in  the 
duties  on  Turkish  products,  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  carry 
out  the  principle  in  many  cases  where  it  ought  still  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  to  authorize  us  to  urge  the  correction  of  abuses 
on  the  other  side,  wherever  they  interfere  with  native  indus- 
try and  the  interests  of  our  trade  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Amongst  the  privileges  enjoyed  there  by  the  merchants  was 
that  of  making  purchases  of  produce  from  the  original  owners, 
and  exporting  every  commodity  not  expressly  prohibited.   In 
this  respect  the  monopoly  of  opium,  which  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment took  into  its  hands  ten  years  back,  was  an  innova- 
tion scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaties.   Hie 
experiment  has  totally  failed,  and  the  product  of  the  article 
(of  which  the  Americans  were  the  chief  buyers  for  China), 
which  formerly  varied  from  300,000lbs.  to  450,000lbs.  has 
dwindled  to  one-fourth  the  quantity.    It  is  therefore  as  much 
for  the  interest  of  the  customs  as  of  the  growers,  that  the 
latter  should  again  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  highest 
bidders.  But  the  Porte  has  alleged  that  there  are  grounds  on 
which,  though  other^dse  disposed,  it  cannot  prudently  dis- 
pense with  this  exercise  of  its  authority.     Russia  allows  her 
merchants  to  pay  the  same  duties  and  conform  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  of  all  other  countries,  although  they  pos- 
sess privileges  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  subvert  the 
established  order  of  the  Turkish  finances.    One  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  expressly  stipulates,  that  the 
refusal  to  redress  any  the  slightest  commercial  grievance  shall 
give  Russia  the  right  of  reprisals  by  war.     She  thus  holds  the 
lash  over  the  Porte,  which  could  only  ensure  the  receipt  of 
the  full  duties  by  extending  the  monopoly  to  all  native  pro- 
ducts in  case  of  necessity.     This  justification,  if  it  had  any 
weight,  is  no  longer  tenable  under  present  circumstances, 
and  renders  it  obviously  more  necessary  to  estabUsh  universal 
rates  of  foreign  customs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mercantile 
and  fiscal  interests. 

No  other  special  monopoly  exists  in  Turkey ;  but  there  are 
restrictions  on  particular  articles,  and  local  r^ulations,  which 
also  call  for  removal.    Owing  to  these  valonea  is  seldom  to 
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be  bought  but  from  the  authorities  at  the  places  of  growth,  or 
by  special  permission :  the  full  export  price  consequently  is 
not  received  by  those  who  collect  the  acorn,  although  diey 
must  find  a  remuneration  for  their  labour,  since  the  same 
large  quantities  continue  to  be  exported.  With  us  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning  and  dying,  in  which  7^000  to  8,000 
tons  are  annually  consumed.  Cheapness,  in  comparison  with 
bark  and  other  materials  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the 
great  requisite  to  increase  its  employment  without  limit,  and 
the  supply  in  Turkey  is  now  only  adequate  to  a  high-priced 
demand.  Wool  is  also  engrossed  in  the  same  way  in  some 
parts  of  Roumelia,  as  at  Adrianople  and  Salonica  by  the  Pa- 
chas, who  re-sell  to  the  merchants,  or  derive  a  profit  from  their 
other  contracts.  The  practice,  which  in  that  wide  province 
is  confined  to  particular  districts,  has  not  been  introduced 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  wool  is  obtained  fit)m  first  hands. 
From  the  immense  tracts  fit  for  sheep-pasturage  throughout 
Turkey  it  might  still  be  raised  in  far  greater  abundance,  and 
the  quality  improved  by  new  breeds.  This  is  not  properly 
encouraged,  since,  besides  the  partial  abuse  we  have  stated, 
firmans  or  patents  are  granted  to  individuals,  authorizing 
them  to  collect  in  any  district  a  certain  quantity  from  the  clip. 
The  farmer  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  his  stock,  and  may 
exact  the  full  value ;  but  till  the  privileged  party  is  served,  or 
eclines  the  terms,  he  is  not  free  to  sell  to  other  competitors, 
who  are  always  ready  to  give  the  market  rate.  The  principle 
rather  than  the  practice  is  injurious,  as  only  the  priority  of 
supply  is  conferred  on  the  buyer  of  the  firman,  but  he  may 
more  or  less  influence  the  resident  authorities  in  his  favour. 
It  must  also  happen  that  the  fee  which  he  pays  to  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Porte,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  inland 
market  lies,  falls  on  the  wool-grower  in  the  end,  or  is  divided 
with  the  purchaser. 

Both  these  usages,  when  the  authorities  interfere  in  private 
bargains,  are  connected  with  the  system  of  farmed  revenues, 
borrowed  from  the  lower  empire :  it  bequeathed  at  the  same 
time  to  its  new  sovereigns  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
provisions.  Hence  regulations  still  exist  for  the  supply  of 
the  capital  with  grain  which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  agricul- 
ture.   The  range  of  the  law  is  confined,  or  its  operation  dor- 
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mant  in  times  of  abundant  crops  and  foreign  demand.  A 
cargo  of  wheats  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  imported 
from  Smyrna  into  England  in  1831  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor.  We  also  mentioned  in  a  former  number  the  large 
supplies  sent  from  Scalanuova  and  the  coast  and  islands 
southwards  to  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war.  With  its  termination  ceased  also  the 
inducement  to  the  same  extensive  cultivation  of  grain,  when 
the  owners  of  the  land  might  employ  it  more  profitably  in 
products  of  greater  demand.  It  is  also  true  that  the  rural 
population  lost  much  in  that  quarter  by  the  death  of  the  last 
Karra  Osmanoglu,  and  the  decline  of  their  family  in  power. 
Many  Greeks  besides  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
or  removed  into  the  towns  for  greater  security. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  requires  a  powerful  stimulant,  which  must  com- 
mence by  a  firee  market  at  the  capital.  From  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Rodosto  are  spacious  plains  along  the  Marmora,  of 
the  richest  soil,  now  lying  neglected  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages.  These  countries  are  alone 
capable  of  such  production  as  to  render  Turkey  independent 
of  Russia  for  com,  unless  on  any  extraordinary  failure  of  the 
harvests,  and  in  general  to  afford  a  superabundant  supply. 
Bulgaria,  whose  well-cultivated  plains  and  healthy  crops  now 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  might  export  still  more 
largely  by  the  Danube,  and  rural  industry  start  into  vigour 
where  it  is  now  languid,  bringing  to  life  finesh  genns  of  po- 
pulation, which  Turkey  so  much  wants. 

Blame  wiU  naturally  be  thrown  on  the  Porte  for  neglecting 
such  advantages  and  inducements.  Our  censure  or  surprise 
may  however  be  modified,  when  we  reflect  how  few  ages  have 
elapsed  since  people  and  rulers  nearer  home  became  convinced 
that  the  only  method  of  ensuring  abundance  of  grain  for  use 
was  permitting  it  fireely  to  be  sent  abroad.  This  truth  was 
necessarily  later  in  reaching  the  Turks,  who  are  behind  us  in 
abstract  political  science,  though  many  of  its  best  principles 
sprung  up  among  them  of  native  growth.  Nor  is  the  intdli- 
gence  of  the  Government  now  so  much  at  fault,  as  the  sub- 
ject did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Sultan.  With  his 
usual  promptness  for  any  useful  change,  he  was  disposed  to 
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Mow  the  proper  course:  but  his  will  was  inefficient ;  and  his 
ministers^  who  agreed  in  the  benefits  of  the  measure^  were 
startled  at  all  the  consequences  of  becoming  the  rivals  of  Rus- 
sia by  a  free  trade  in  com. 

We  may  conceive  how  many  endeavours  towards  improve- 
ment are  dreaded  as  a  trespass  on  the  majesty  of  that  power^ 
when  we  learn  that  the  veto  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris  was  last  year  sufficient  to  arrest  the  departure  of  twenty 
French  officers,  engaged  as  instructors  to  the  Sultan's  troops. 
But  one  solitary  individual  was  allowed  to  evade  the  mandate ; 
and  he,  with  all  the  Poles  employed  in  the  same  capacity, 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  service  before  the  year  had  expired. 
It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  from  these  facts  the  constant 
ascendancy  of  Russia  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divan:  they  are 
selected  to  show  what  excuses  that  influence  affords  for  retard- 
ing the  most  necessary  of  all  reforms. 

Oil  requires  also  greater  scope  and  freedom  of  sale,  as  the 
Capital  must  first  be  supplied  before  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 
The  requisite  quantity  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Aga  of  Mi- 
tylene,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  contractor  with  the  export 
merchants,  and  pays  for  the  perquisites  of  his  place.  This 
island,  with  the  country  on  the  opposite  main  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  and  many  other  places  around,  are 
olive  districts,  as  are  the  southern  shore  oif  the  Marmora,  Scio, 
Samoa  and  the  vicinity  on  the  Turkish  coast.  From  all  these 
and  Candia^  we  might  derive  a  much  lai^r  supply,  and  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  article,  were  the  duty 
still  lowered  from  4/.  4s.  a  ton.  It  now  amounts  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  market  price  in  England,  consequently  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  and  its  reduction  would  make  the 
difference  of  our  being  enabled  to  employ  oil  for  tallow  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  besides  many  other  purposes  by  which 
the  consumption  might  be  enlarged. 

Our  duties  on  timber  cause  its  total  exclusion  from  our  trade 
with  Turkey,  where  the  forests  of  Albania  afford  inexhaustible 

*  We  have  now  a  consul  there,  and  Mahomet  Ali  lately  proposed  to  restore  this 
island  to  the  Porte.  Although  the  richest  place  in  the  Levant  for  oil,  and  in  all 
Kspects  as  valuable  as  it  is  an  extensive  possession,  it  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  people  in  subjection  to  his  wretched  government.  Many  of  them  are 
Greeks,  who  still  retain  the  desire  of  independence,  separately  or  in  union  with  the 
new  Hellenic  state. 
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stocks  of  the  finest  oak^  besides  the  more  distant  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  between  Samsoun  and  Trebisond  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

The  copper  of  Tokat  is  chiefly  sent  to  France^  and  we  only 
allow  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  metal  for  re-exportation. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  of  private  property,  the  mines 
belong  to  the  Porte,  and  extend  firom  near  Trebisond  to  Me- 
sopotamia, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Penis: 
their  produce,  if  they  were  properly  worked,  would  be  beyond 
all  comparison  with  their  present  amount. 

For  hides,  tallow  and  linseed^  as  well  as  their  other  exptNtts, 
the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  ought  to  be  more  abun- 
dant sources  of  supply.  Their  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of 
Servia,  a  tributary  of  the  Porte,  requires  the  navigation  of  the 
river  to  be  kept  open ;  the  encroachments  of  Russia  upon  tlus 
are  the  common  concern  of  all  nations. 

We  have  dwelt  only  on  such  of  the  products  of  Turkey  as 
have  yet  but  partially  figured  in  her  export  trade.  Their  de- 
velopment comes  under  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tarif ;  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  European  interest,  instead  of 
being  left  upon  the  old  plan  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  settled 
between  our  merchants  at  Galata  and  the  Turkish  director  of 
customs. 

New  rates  of  duty  were  then  only  to  be  substituted  for 
those  which  had  expired  after  a  limited  period,  following  the 
ad  valorem  basis  of  3  per  cent,  for  each  article,  according  to 
the  treaties.  As  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  in  regard  to 
imports,  have  remained  intact  from  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
only'necessary  to  abolish  some  internal  duties  to  include  all 
in  one  rate.  One  of  these,  and  of  recent  date,  is  2|^  per  cent, 
levied  from  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  who  are  the  interme- 
diate buyers  for  consumption.  The  other  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom-duty of  3  to  5  per  cent,  when  they  forward  the  goods 
to  a  different  part  of  the  country  for  sale.  From  this  impost 
Europeans  were  by  courtesy  exempted,  it  would  seem,  in 
framing  their  treaties,  which  contain  an  express  stipuktimi 
for  the  free  transit  of  their  merchandize.  The  same  privi- 
leges are  conferred  on  the  native  merchants  engaged  in  fo- 
reign trade,  by  a  patent  called  a  berat,  obtainable  for  a  very 
moderate  sum ;  and  the  duty  is  unproductive,  as  the  goods  are 
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generally  covered  by  the  importers,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  custom-house.  Occasional  disputes  however  occur  on 
this  head^  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  necessary  /e9- 
Hris  or  permits  are  refused.  The  merchants  justly  consider 
the  question  here  at  issue  as  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  imperatively  demands  a  clear  and  speedy  decision. 
Different  questions  arose  in  treating  of  exports,  as  the  Porte 
could  not  with  propriety  be  called  on  to  relinquish  duties  on 
home  products  which  were  advantageous  to  the  revenue  with- 
out injury  to  exportation.  Some  of  these,  beyond  the  rates 
established  by  the  tarif,  had  also  been  paid  by  the  merchants, 
with  the  sanction  of  their  authorities.  They  could  only  now 
be  consolidated  and  apportioned  to  each  article,  so  as  not  to 
press  on  the  cost  of  production.  Our  treaties  are  thus  no 
longer  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Porte,  and 
require  to  be  remodelled. 

On  the  previous  understanding  to  that  effect.  His  late  Ma- 
jesty's Government  sent  out  last  year  a  new  compact,  framed 
on  the  most  suitable  basis  for  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the 
two  countries.  The  ambassador  declined  pressing  its  accept- 
ance, at  a  time  when  his  influence  was  suspended  by  the  en- 
deavour to  remove  one  of  the  Sultan's  ministers  implicated  in 
a  violation  of  British  privileges.  His  Excellency  consented 
to  a  subsequent  proposal  of  the  local  authorities  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  merchants  to  confer  with  them  on  the  forma- 
tion of  one  tarif  for  all  countries,  with  some  increase  of  im- 
port duties. 

Since  the  commencement  of  their  labours  an  important 
difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  Russian  tarif  had  eleven 
years  to  run,  which  was  calculated  for  their  products  at  rates 
less  than  half  the  ad  valorem  standard  of  3  per  cent,  common 
to  them  with  all  others.  M^  Boutineff  has  made  a  surrender 
of  this  advantage,  and  agreed  to  come  into  the  general  ar- 
rangement,—^timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes."  We  can 
scarcely  suspect  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  of  such  inconsist- 
ency as  being  favourable  to  commercial  and  administrative 
reform  in  Turkey :  the  desire  of  some  compromise,  affecting 
none  of  the  abuses  by  which  she  profits,  or  of  the  restraints 
maintained  on  her  account,  is  far  more  natural. 

Lord  Ponsonby  has  now  a  colleague  acting  with  him  as  a 
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joint  party  \frho  will  claim  the  merit  of  liberality  for  the  con- 
cession. But  His  Lordship  will  be  entitled  to  the  higher  praLBe, 
if  he  can,  through  this  pledge,  convert  a  usual  opponent  into 
a  serviceable  ally,  in  bringing  the  work  to  a  happy  condOr- 
sion.  Whether  this  is  effected  by  a  universal  contract  between 
the  Porte  and  foreign  states,  or  that  separately  proposed  by 
the  British  Government,  is  immaterial,  since  its  operation  was 
only  to  commence  upon  its  receiving  the  same  assent.  Hie 
merchants  may  be  anxious  for  an  agreement  on  such  points 
as  are  most  urgent  for  the  greater  facility  of  business ;  but  in 
adjusting  even  the  per-centage  on  commodities  there  must  be 
some  departure  firom  the  old  ad  valorem  standard.  Their  pri- 
vileges in  regard  to  internal  trade,  consistent  with  the  li^ts 
of  t^e  sovereign  power,  require  also  to  be  better  defined.  On 
all  these  matters  they  may  offer  useful  suggestions :  to  stipu- 
late is  beyond  their  province,  and  rests  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown. 

We  look  forward  to  an  arrangement  which  shall  cany  into 
effect  the  objects  of  their  first  proposal,  and  accord  with  its 
principles.  These  were  an  equwalent  to  be  received  by  the 
Porte  in  one  duty,  payable  at  the  shipping  custom-house,  fir 
those  of  every  descr^tion  levied  fiom  the  merchants  or  sui/ire 
subjects  on  imports  and  exports ;  and  in  return  fir  the  comn- 
derable  increase  allowed  on  TurHsh  products, — entire  fieedom 
of  purchase  and  exportation,  necessarily  removing  Govemmesi 
monopolies,  local  interference  of  authorities  and  imBvidualpri' 
vUeges,  and  including  an  open  trade  m  com,  oil  and  timber. 

The  direct  benefits  to  the  Porte  are  the  superseding  of  mudi 
useless  and  expensive  machinery  in  the  collection  of  duties 
on  commodities,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  product  bj 
concentration  at  the  capital  and  other  sea-ports  for  account  of 
Government.  From  the  entire  operation  pf  the  arrangement 
would  9pring  up  a  new  order  of  things,  to  change  the  present 
aspect  and  condition  of  Turkey,  and  invigorate  its  whok 
frame.  No  vested  or  patent  rights  stand  in  the  way  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  perquisites  and  patronage  of  individuals 
concerned  are  attached  to  offices  moveable  at  the  wiU  of  the 
throne,  or  held  only  for  one  year.  All  the  other  obstacles  to 
encounter,  firom  prejudices,  delays  or  intrigue,  cannot  resist 
the  decision  of  the  Sultan.    We  believe  that  his  disposition  is 
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to  benefit  his  people ;  and  he  possesses  energy  to  have  his  re- 
solutions^ when  once  fixed,  carried  into  effect.  His  ministers 
may  be  more  or  less  averse  to  personal  sacrifices,  but  all  de- 
sire to  see  their  country  independent.  The  president  of  the 
council,  Perteff  Effendi,  is  one  of  the  most  national  Turks  in 
the  empire^  and  a  man  of  talents  whom  Russia  has  never  been 
able  to  corrupt,  and  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remove  from 
office  and  favour. 

With  such  a  man  at  their  head  the  whole  Divan  are  ours, 
whenever  we  choose  to  command  their  devotion^  by  putting 
forth  the  fuU  strength  of  our  influence;  and  in  the  balance  of 
interests  the  motives  may  be  the  strongest  for  performing 
their  duty,  in  reconmiending  to  the  sovereign  a  measure 
which,  in  altering  the  value,  tends  to  the  abolition  of  farms, 
and  affects  only  the  forms  of  administration,  while  it  enriches 
alike  the  treasury  and  the  subject^.  By  its  accomplishment 
England  gains  a  bloodless  victory,  more  solid  and  fruitful  than 
those  of  fleets  or  armies.  We  should  repay  with  greater  ser- 
vices all  our  injuries  to  a  power  which  we  have  too  oflen  con- 
tributed to  weaken  and  humiliate,  and  be  dispensed  from  aU 
the  load  and  anxiety  which  its  position  now  causes  in  our 
policy. 

No  interference  follows  w4th  the  choice  of  the  ministers  and 
other  authorities  of  the  Porte ;  our  only  concern  with  the  in- 
ternal government  would  be,  as  now,  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  privileges  throughout  the  empire ;  nor 
is  there  a  single  officer  in  place  that  would  regard  with  indif- 
ference being  denounced  by  the  British  ambassador  to  the 
supreme  power  for  any  infringement  of  our  rights.  Addi- 
tional security  would  be  given  to  the  native  subjects,  inas- 
much as  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  for  their  products, 
and  the  exemption  of  ours  from  all  imposts  in  their  circula- 
tion, would  be  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  throne.  The  internal 
amelioration  to  result  is  not  of  the  nature  which  many  would 
anticipate  from  certain  vague  notions  prevalent  as  to  the  state 
of  property  in  Turkey,  according  to  which  it  is  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacity  of  the  Government  or  its  officers. 


*  It  is  calculated  that  by  receiving  the  taxes  direct  from  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district,  without  diminishing  the  rates,  the  Porte  might  double  its  revenues^  now 
amounting  to  four  millions  sterling. 
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The  land-taxes  are  equitably  levied,  and  in  general  through 
the  communitiea  who  apportion  them  among  their  own  mem- 
bers. Real  property  is  as  sacred  in  Turkey  as  in  any  part  of 
the  worlds  and  perhaps  the  least  liable  to  disputed  title-deeds. 
These  are  registered  at  appointed  districts  or  other  public 
offices,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  with  the  great* 
est  facility  of  transfer,  on  payment  of  the  customary  per- 
centage. Personal  property  has  also  laws  and  common  jus* 
tice  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  supreme 
despotism.  For  eleven  years  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
confiscation,  or  of  interference  with  inheritances  left  by  the 
servants  of  the  state,  but  what  is  conformable  with  the  ancient 
laws.  We  have  visited  one  of  the  richest  districts  near  the 
capital,  which  presents  the  more  temptations  to  cupidity,  and 
foimd  the  inhabitants  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  <^  their  gains, 
— the  houses  of  the  common  peasants  comfortably  fiunished, 
even  to  superfluity.  We  have  traversed  RoumeUa  without 
hearing  complaints  of  oppression,  subject  as  that  province  is 
to  evils  which  result  from  the  defective  system  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  misconduct  of  its  delegates.  Yet  even 
the  worst  of  these  must  pay  some  r^ard  to  popular  opinion 
and  rights,  and  the  fear  of  fines  which  might  be  imposed  by 
the  Porte.  We  are  not  for  palliating  the  abuses  of  power, 
but  diminishing  the  opportunities  for  their  commission.  IVo- 
vincial  administration  operates  injuriously  to  industry,  in  the 
exaction  of  petty  imposts  on  commodities,  or  other  chaigesi 
which  fall  on  the  whole  community ;  in  interfering  with  the 
disposal  of  some  articles  of  produce,— not  with  realized  aqiital 
and  profits,  but  their  accumulation  or  expenditure,  to  the 
discouragement  of  spirited  enterprize  or  outlay  on  the  soiL 
Salaried  officers  woidd  have  fewer  pretexts  to  exerdse  their 
power  for  private  gain,  and  no  inducement  to  increase  the 
Government  revenue  by  unwarranted  expedients. 

When  Mahomed  II.  introduced  farms,  he  subverted  the 
functions  of  the  Turkish  municipal  councillors.  They  retained 
their  office  and  title  of  Ayans,  but  had  no  longer  the  same 
control  over  the  Pachas  when  they  had  purchased  their 
places,  and  become  owners  of  the  revenue.  Previously,  sajs 
lyOhsson,  they  were  members  of  the  provincial  Divan,  to 
advise  in  the  administration,  and  could  interpose  their  influ* 
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ence  against  oppression.  The  action  of  the  municipal  power  is 
now  more  silent  and  limited^  but  it  still  exists  and  is  acknow- 
ledged. Its  vigour  necessarily  revives  with  the  abolition  of 
farms;  and  thus  institutions  requiring  no  new  organization 
are  re-animated,  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  in  Turkey  and 
to  local  contentment  and  prosperity. 

The  impulse  once  given  to  every  branch  of  her  industry, 
th^  products  we  now  receive  firom  her  are  capable  of  being 
doubled  in  a  very  few  years,  and  others  are  developed  which 
triple  their  means  of  consumption.  We  might  safely  look  for- 
ward to  its  equalling  two  millions  sterling  in  British  manu- 
factures within  the  territories  of  the  Porte,  besides  the  trade 
to  Persia,  and  with  every  capability  for  progressive  advance. 
The  advantages  we  now  derive  from  Turkey  are  known,  but 
not  the  extent  of  her  resources  under  an  improved  direction. 
Syria  and  Egypt  may  only  be  awaiting  the  same  movement ; 
and  not  all  the  military  forces  of  Mahomet  Ali  and  Ibrahim 
could  keep  these  countries  in  subjection,  when  the  contrast 
with  the  government  of  the  Sultan  becomes  heightened  to 
the  utmost.  Their  reunion  to  the  empire  under  his  authority 
foQows  without  a  blow,  or  the  inhabitants  must  be  conciliated 
by  a  relaxation  of  tyranny,  and  the  restitution  of  the  rights 
of  property,  in  which  British  commerce  will  truly  share  with 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

To  pave  the  way  for  these  benefits,  the  zealous  exertions  of 
England  are  necessaiy ;  to  secure  them,  we  look  to  the  labours 
of  the  plough  rather  than  those  of  the  statesman.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  armies  of  Turkey  may  be  improved,  her  strength 
as  a  military  power  increased,  by  European  science.  There 
is  enough  of  salutary  spirit  in  the  native  laws  and  usages  to 
enable  the  people  to  live  contentedly  and  happily,  without 
being  disturbed  by  abstract  theories  of  government,  to  which 
they  are  now  strangers.  Without  becoming  servile  imitators 
of  our  systems  or  manners,  the  Turks  have  much  to  learn, 
and  the  Sultan  deserves  the  credit  of  having  opened  various 
seminaries  of  education  at  the  capital.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  at  the  Government  college,  and  the  imperfections 
of  infancy  are  not  decisive  against  its  utility.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  Turkish  youths  occupied  in  England  and  on  the 
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continent  in  acquiring  the  literature,  arts  and  sciences  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  they  display  equal  promptness  and  capadty. 
Their  return  may  assist  the  progress  of  the  college,  enli^ten 
the  Government  of  which  they  may  one  day  become  mem- 
bers, and  their  attainments  will  alike  spread  knowledge  and 
excite  emulation  ♦. 

Looking  at  the  situation  of  the  country  a  few  years  back- 
in  1829,  and  again  in  1833,  and  at  what  has  since  been  dane 
— facts  will  afford  the  best  means  of  drawing  conclusions  for 
the  future.  The  Porte,  after  all  its  disasters,  paid  off  last 
year  the  arrears  of  a  heavy  debt  to  Russia.  In  1831  the  fi- 
nances were  so  low  that  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among 
the  troops,  from  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  pay  but  a  trifle, 
when  their  number  was  20,0CX)  men.  It  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  80,0CX)  regulars,  and  100,0CX)  on  the  rolls, — a  con- 
siderable body  of  militia  oi^anized, — the  fleet  augmented  and 
better  disciplined,  without  any  branch  of  the  service  being  in 
arrear.  A  revenue  of  four  millions  sterling  is  collected, — ^not 
from  additional  taxes,  but  administrative  reforms  and  retrench- 
ments. These  are  yet  incomplete,  and  by  opening  all  its 
sources  the  national  income  would  be  doubled.  With  the 
rest  the  currency  ought  to  be  amended,  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial reforms.  The  present  financial  troubles  of  Turkey  arise 
from  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  are  everywhere  fdt 
There  is  no  public  debt,  and  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  remain  the  same :  on  their  employment  the  pro- 
spect of  maintaining  its  independence  finally  rests.  All  our 
resolutions  and  precautions  for  its  support  will  be  ineffectual, 
unless  attended  with  amelioration  within,  to  give  confidence 
to  the  people  and  Government  in  themselves. 

In  contributing  to  the  security  of  Turkey,  the  objects  of 
England  are  not  for  a  day ;  they  are  for  self-defence,  and  com- 
mercial and  social  relations,  the  only  rational  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  states.  To  overbalance  these,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  expenses  of  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  if 
the  amount  of  our  navy  is  superfluous,  applies  to  every  nation* 


*  Patronage  of  this  description  of  merit  is  we  know  indeed  wanting  among 
of  the  old  ministen,  and  this  is  human  nature ;  but  knowledge  is  a  power  wbkh 
in  Turkey,  as  everywhere  else,  forces  its  way ;  men  of  talent  and  education  aft  &• 
voured  and  employed  by  the  Sultan. 
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Russia  keeps  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  ready  equipped 
in  the  Baltic^  and  twelve  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  this  large 
force  is  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  British  officers^ 
who  are  no  alarmists.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  power,  unless  England,  she  is  preparing  to  contend. 
On  the  side  of  France,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  interruption 
of  the  good-will  and  harmony  which  subsist  between  the  two 
countries,  so  long  as  we  command  her  respect.  The  surest 
means  would  be  an  indication  that  we  cease  to  uphold  our 
maritime  rank,  whilst  she  has  considerably  increased  her  force. 
Even  the  United  States^  republic,  the  model  of  economical 
government  and  national  policy,  do  not  neglect  their  navy, 
and  must  consider  ships  of  war  either  a  safeguard  of  com- 
merce or  a  useful  state  appendage.  They  have  also  long  aimed 
at  the  acquisition  of  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean  for  their 
rendezvous,-^a  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica attach  to  that  quarter.  The  Atlantic  must  be  crossed  to 
reach  their  territory,  and  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  globe 
they  are  supreme.  Their  rising  prosperity  is  viewed  rather 
wilii  satisfaction  than  regret  by  nations  on  this  side,  which 
envy  the  commercial  and  maritime  superiority  of  England. 

Of  this  disposition  the  German  league  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  patronized  by  Russia,  which,  there  is  little 
risk  in  concluding,  hates  us  morally,  commercially  and  poli- 
tically, and  looks  on  England  as  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  her  path  to  universal  dominion.  Our  situation  is  then  to 
be  viewed  distinctly  in  proportion  to  the  rivalry  or  hostility  to 
which  it  is  exposed ;  and  besides  material  interests,  there  are 
national  honour  and  pride  to  maintain.  So  long  as  the  mild- 
est man  in  society  is  exposed  to  receive  injuries  which  he  must 
resent, — since  life  and  wealth,  without  character,  cease  to  be 
blessings, — ^will  this  apply  to  nations.  A  whole  people  at- 
taches the  same  value  to  reputation  and  independence,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  control,  as  being  inaccessible  to  a  imiversal 
mediator  to  aQay  provocation.  We  believe  that  England  was 
never  less  disposed  than  at  the  present  day  for  unnecessary 
wars  or  frivolous  quarrels,  and  that  we  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  over-forbearance.  Were  all  nations  as  peaceably  inclined, 
we  might  be  content  with  yachts  instead  of  two-deckers,  and 
revenue-cutters  for  frigates.   But  one  turbulent  neighbour  dis- 
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turbs  a  whole  community,  and  one  restless  and  aggreanve 
state  prevents  the  tranquillity  and  may  destroy  the  peace  oi 
all  the  rest.  When  once  excited  the  people  of  England  retain 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  wrongs  and  insults  which  no  human 
power  can  quell.  We  have  to  choose  between  being  provided 
with  the  means  of  redress — the  surest  to  avert  provocation  or 
liability  to  war,  under  the  afflicting  certainty  of  disasters  fiom 
an  unguarded  state.  The  cost  of  our  force  now  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  least  important  side  of  the  acooont, 
and  must  be  compared  with  that  which  the  whole  nation  would 
find  indispensable  if  Turkey  were  in  other  hands.  We  have 
in  all  twelve  ships  of  the  line  now  in  service;  and  so  far  as  the 
number  can  with  propriety  be  reduced,  economy  is  'an  addi- 
tional motive  for  rendering  that  coimtry  independent  of  all 
occasion  for  the  presence  of  a  squadron  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Our  commercial  flag  would  then  perhaps  be  more  respected 
in  the  Black  Sea,  as  we  should  have  easier  means  of  compel- 
ling  amends  in  case  of  trespass.  We  shall  not  antidpate  the 
grounds  on  which  all  claims  on  the  Russian  Grovemment  fiir 
the  seizure  of  the  Vixen  have  been  abandoned,  as  the  p^MVS 
are  not  yet  laid  before  Parliament.  Nothing  however  has 
transpired  to  alter  the  state  of  the  facts  on  which  ouropinicm 
was  founded.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  have  carried  the  question  to  that  point  at 
which  the  responsibility  of  its  further  prosecution  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  country. 
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Article  VI. 

Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.    By 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd^  2  vols.    Moxon^  1837. 

However  the  majority  of  us  may  be  amused  at  a  prac- 
tical joke^  there  are  very  few  persons  who  admire  one  when 
played  off  upon  themselves.  Perhaps  our  relish  of  the  per- 
formance may  be  commensurate  with  our  own  aversion  to 
be  rendered  equally  ridiculous ;  as  we  commonly  find  the 
most  satirical  people  are  themselves  the  most  sensitive  to 
satire,  the  faculty  having  been  cultivated  to  a  degree  that 
brings  with  it  a  correlative  punishment  in  the  great  fear 
and  tenderness  on  his  own  account  experienced  by  the  pos- 
sessor. It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  he  who  can  make  the 
wittiest  remark  or  play  off  the  smartest  trick  upon  another^ 
is  in  almost  all  cases  the  very  man  who  would  be  most 
painfiilly  alive  to  a  similar  attack,  and  but  too  often  the 
most  irritated  and  offended.  He  might  perhaps  swallow 
an  indigestible  sharp  saying,  and  lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy 
till  some  of  the  embrasures  and  outposts  of  his  mind,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  were  left  exposed,  so  that  he  might  launch 
a  satisfactory  retort,  or  pour  in  a  running  fire ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  a  practical  joke  is  usually  accompanied  with  personally 
humiliating  circumstances  which  scarcely  admit  of  an  answer 
at  the  time  (short  of  ^^  high  words,''  or  a  trial  of  corporal 
strength),  and  a  future  payment  is  not  only  problematical,  but 
very  apt  to  wear  a  look  of  revenge,  the  endurance  is  in  most 
instances  proportionately  provocative.  What  then  shall  we 
say  to  the  unique  fac^  that  a  man  '^  of  diminutive  and 
'^ shadowy  stem,^ — ^as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  finely  describes 
him, — ^who  seeing  fit  to  endorse  the  said  stem  with  an  equally 
shadowy  and  umbrageous-brimmed  hat,  and  finding,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  an  evening's  merry-making,  that  his  fiiends 
had  ^nt  upward  and  fastened  the  brim  of  his  hat  in  some- 
what of  a  Mother-Shipton  fashion,  should  duly  mount  the 
same  on  his  head,  and  wend  homeward  with  a  staid  and 
measured  pace;  no  doubt  well  satisfied  in  the  latent  notion 
of  being  something  touched  with  a  Baconian  aspect,  or  pre- 
senting an  adumbration  of  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ? 
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•^moreover^  that  the  evening  or  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
being  the  5th  of  November,  and  some  of  our  London  youth 
reeling  jocund  through  the  obscure  streets,  they  caught  sight 
of  the  little,  dingy  and  humourously  pragmatical  figure  in 
a  high-crowned  olden  hat,  and  shouting  forth,  ^This  is  the 
veritable  Guy — no  man  of  straw  !'^  lifted  him  up,  and  carried 
him  along  upon  their  crossed  arms,  with  all  ^'  pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance''  befitting  the  association; — ^but  that,  so  &r 
firom  feeling  the  slightest  resentment  at  the  indignity  thus  of- 
fered his  person,  he  entered  into  the  joke,  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  it  by  entire  and  rigid  quiescence,  tiU  finally  they 
seated  him  upon  a  post  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  in  this  po- 
sition left  him ;  where  doubtless  he  remained  a  while  in  high 
abstraction,  anticipating  the  return  of  the  reeling  royahsts 
with  the  flambeaux  and  fagots,  who  would  duly  proceed  to 
consume  the  object  and  consummate  the  plot  ? 

To  be  proud  of  being  made  a  Guy  Faux  was  an  ecoentrie 
phase  in  the  flaming  orb  of  ambition  reserved  for  the  original 
and  old-English  genius  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  was  himself 
accustomed  to  relate  the  foregoing  story  with  great  and  grave 
satisfieution,  and  ever  manifested  a  profound  interest  in  the 
character  of  that  annual  martyr.  Hazlitt  declared  he  be- 
lieved Lamb  had  never  heartily  forgiven  him  for  introducing 
Guy  Faux  in  one  of  his  essays  in  a  way  which  the  ofiended 
Lamb  considered  tantamount  to  taking  the  subject  out  of  his 
hands — hands  to  which,  by  sublime  identification,  it  right- 
fully belonged.  It  seems  indeed  that  Lamb  had  borne  the 
name  of  ^^  Guy''  among  his  intimate  fiiends  ever  unoe  the 
event  recorded,  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  tells  us  that  a  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  he  was  once  introduced  by  that  cognomen, 
continually  exchanged  nods  with  him  in  the  street  during 
thirty  years,  and  only  learned  with  astonishment  after  his  death 
that  it  was  Charles  Lamb  whom  he  had  so  often  saluted,  and 
not  old  Mr.  Guy ! 

Amidst  all  their  wit  and  humour  these  volumes  contain 
much  that  is  profoundly  serious.  Nor  have  we  dwelt  upon 
the  foregoing  anecdote  merely  on  account  of  its  humorous 
originality,  but  rather  as  it  oflers  various  new  and  striking 
features,  illustrative  of  individual  character.  Such  an  in- 
stance of  the  temporary  resignation  of  personal  identity  to  a 
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practical  joke^  and  the  gratified  transposition  of  self-conscious* 
ness  to  an  object  which  has  been  the  butt  and  ban,  the  mock- 
ery and  the  mouthing  of  wintry  time ;  which  ragged  boys  and 
toothless  hags,  and  the  '^  profane  vulgar,'^  collectively^  during 
80  many  years,  have  exalted  in  odium,  followed  and  hooted  at 
by  day,  and  squibbed  and  danced  round  in  the  fiery  orgies  of 
countless  nights;  not  omitting  the  self-complacent  feeling 
manifested  ever  afler  in  the  extraordinary  metamorphose  of 
name  and  recognised  personality  he  had  undergone ;  could 
only  have  occurred  to  such  a  lover  of  old  times,  old  forms,  old 
characters  and  old  superstitions  as  Charles  Lamb,  and  pos- 
sessing his  rich  vein  of  sedate  humour  and  amiable  temper. 
As  Sir  Thomas  Brown  once  observed  that  he  could  never 
thoroughly  prevail  upon  himself  to  hate  even  the  devil^  so 
the  deep  and  peculiar  sympathies  of  Lamb  with  the  objects 
of  the  past^  made  him  ready  to  change  places  with  a  less  di- 
stinguished and  less  deserving  sufferer,  whose  mischief  pre- 
pense (never  accomplished,  but  for  which  he  endured  the 
torture,)  he  considered  had  been  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
piated; thinking  it  only  humane  to  give  that  vexed  and  indig- 
nant spirit  rest  by  taking  his  ideal  humanities  upon  himself, 
and  relieving  him  from  future  responsibilities  on  earth.  We 
do  think  this  could  only  have  been  felt  and  fancied  by  Charles 
Lamb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  nominal  adoption. 

Among  various  other  peculiarities  marking  his  character, 
and  its  outward  influences,  we  should  notice  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  invariably  called  Charles  Lamb,  even  from  his 
earliest  school-days^  when  he  already  manifested  the  retiring 
habits  ^^  and  self-concentration  of  a  young  monk/' 

"  '  Lamb/  says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  '  was  an  amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sen- 
sible and  keenly  observing,  indulged  by  his  schoolfellows  and  by  his  roas- 
ter on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speech.  His  countenance  was  mild ; 
his  complexion  clear  brown,  with  an  expression  that  might  lead  you  to 
think  that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the 
same  colour :  one  was  hazel,  the  other  had  specks  of  grey  in  the  iris^ 
mingled  as  we  see  red  spots  in  the  blood-stone.  His  step  was  planti- 
gnule,  which  made  his  walk  slow  and  peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  ap- 
pearance of  his  figure.  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  Charles,  although,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of 
Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ;  but  there  was  an  implied  kindness 
in  it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  manners  excited  that  kindness.' " 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 
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His  early  and  long  residenoe  in  the  Temple^  with  all  the 
influences  it  exercised^  is  thus  described^  both  by  himself  and 
his  biographer. 

"  He  says,  '  I  was  bom  and  passed  the  first  seven  yean  of  my  life  in 
the  Temple' :  he  might  have  added,  that  here  he  passed  b  great  portion  of 
the  second  seven  years  of  his  life,  b  portion  which  mixed  itself  wiUi  all 
his  habits  and  enjoyments,  and  gave  a  bias  to  the  whole.  Here  he  foond 
a  happy  home,  affectionate  parents^  and  a  sister  who  watched  over  him 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence  (God  be  with  her !)  with  the  tendereit 
solicitude ;  and  here  he  had  access  to  the  library  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the 
Benchers,  to  whose  memory  his  pen  has  given  in  return  for  tihis  and 
greater  favours — I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  say — immortality.  To 
nse  his  own  language,  '  Here  he  was  tumbled  into  a  spacious  dooet  of 
good  old  English  reading,  where  he  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and 
wholesome  pasturage.'  He  applied  these  words  to  his  sister ;  bat  there 
is  no  doubt  they  '  browsed '  together ;  they  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
from  a  time  '  extending  beyond  the  period  of  their  memory.'  "-—Vol.  i. 
p.  7. 

Owing  to  an  impediment  in  his  speech^  added  to  his  indispo- 
sition to  the  clerical  profession,  Lamb  was  not  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  ^^he  always  in  after  life  regarded  the  ancient  seats 
^'  of  learning  with  the  fondness  of  one  who  had  been  hardly 
''  divorced  from  them,'^  and  liked  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  in 
roving  among  them^  and  indulging  the  associations  the^  sug- 
gested. We  were  rather  surprised — ^though  the  bias  is  but 
natural  to  one  of  high  classical  attainments— on  finding,  after 
the  expression  of  Lamb's  regret,  that  his  biographer  ahooU 
immediately  ^'take  him  at  his  word/'  and  exclaim,  ^' What 
^  worldly  success  can,  indeed,  ever  compensate  for  the  want  of 
'^  timely  nurture  beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  these  venerable 
^^  institutions,''  &c.  If  we  read  the  passage  aright,  (though  the 
term  ^'worldly  success"  admits  of  two  constructions,  between 
literature  and  the  India  House,)  this  must  mean  that  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  written  and  said  finer  things  if  he  had  been 
educated  at  the  University.  In  such  an  opinion  we  cannot 
coincide ;  and  his  '^  Sonnet  written  at  Cambridge"  gives  ua 
no  reason  for  thinking  otherwise,  but  rather  confinns  our 
impression. 

**  I  was  not  train'd  in  academic  bowers. 

And  to  those  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe. 
Which  copious  from  those  fair  twin  founts  do  flow ; 
Mine  have  been  any  thing  bat  studious  hours. 
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Yet  can  I  fancy  wandering  'mid  thy  towers. 

Myself,  a  nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap ; 

My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  doctor's  cap. 
And  I  walk  gowned  :  feel  nnusnal  powers. 
Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech ; 

Old  Rama's  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 
And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 
Be  still,  ye  reed  of  Comus,  while  I  teach 

Truths,  which  transcend  the  searching  schoolman's  vein. 
And  half  had  stagger'd  that  stout  Stagyrite !  "—Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  a  mind  like  Charles 
LamVs  it  was  better  to  imagine  than  to  have  experienced^ 
and  that  the  foregoing  sonnet  is  much  finer  than  any  one 
he  might,  under  different  circumstances^  have  written  as  a 
recollection  of  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  We 
are  the  more  induced  to  believe  we  have  not  perverted  the 
learned  editor's  meaning  in  our  remarks,  from  a  passage 
which  occurs  some  pages  onward,  where,  in  speaking  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  it  is  said  that  he  had  recently  emancipated 
himself  from  certain  sectarian  trammels,  '^  and,  smitten  with 
'^the  love  of  poetry,  had  become  a  student  of  the  University 
*^of  Cambridge,'' — as  though  Lamb's  love  of  poetry  should 
also  have  had  a  natural  connection  with  the  University,  and 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  dead  languages. 

The  earlier  periods  of  Lamb's  life  were  characterized  by  a 
strong  religious  feeling,  and  though  seldom  manifested  in 
after  years,  not  to  mention  sundry  startling  jokes,  it  was  never 
extinguished.  It  seems  to  have  fared  differently  with  his 
youthful  passion  for  some  '^  fair-haired  maid,"  and  he  relin- 
quished the  hope,  apparently  without  making  any  effort  to 
realize  it,  and  subsequently  affected  to  turn  traitor  to  his 
heart,  or  assumed  a  levity,  an  indifference,  or  a  casuistic  rea- 
soning which  is  painful  even  to  read. 

"  '  For  it  is  a  passion  of  which  I  retain  nothing  \  'twas  a  weakness^ 
concerning  which  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Petrarch  (whose  life  is  now 
open  before  me),  '*  if  it  drew  me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented  the 
growth  of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with  the  love  of  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator*  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul."  Thank  God,  the  folly 
has  left  me  for  ever.' " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"  '  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor 
old  father.  Ol  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes  could  I  recall  the  days 
that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose?  not  those  '  merrier 
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days/  not  the  '  pleasant  days  of  hope,'  not '  those  wanderings  with  s 
fatr-hair*d  maid/ which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  r^;retted ;  but  the 
days,  Coleridge,  of  a  iiio<Aer'«  fondness  for  her  JcAoo<-i«^.  «  •  •  •  s 
O,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings !  and  let  no  man  think  himsdf 
released  from  the  kind  'charities'  of  relationship;  these  shall  give  him 
peace  at  the  last ;  these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every  species  of  bene- 
volence. I  rejoice  to  hear  by  certain  channels  that  yon,  my  friend*  sit 
reconciled  with  all  your  rehitions.  Tis  the  most  kindly  and  natural  spe- 
cies of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated  train  of  eariy  feelings  to  secure 
its  strength  and  perpetuity/  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  51, 52. 

Several  curious  propositions  are  involved  in  the  foregoing 
quotations^   but  whatever  circumstances   may  have  led  to 
their  adoption^  nobodj  can  well  doubt  that  it  is  quite  as  na- 
tural for  a  man  to  love  his  wife  as  his  mother  or  sister.   Even 
the  question  of  early  and  continuous  associations^  with  refer- 
ence to  the  former^  might  also  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
tough  metaphysical  argument  as  to  something  like  equality ; 
for  in  all  instances  of  strong  sympathy  with  any  one>  however 
recently  met,  do  we  not  feel  to  have  known  such  a  person  all 
our  lives  ?     Be  this  as  it  may^  we  think  that  Lamb's  early 
attachment  was  more  of  an  imaginary  feeling  or  sentiment, 
than  a  passion  having  a  strong  tendency  to  possess  the  realitjr. 
This  may  appear  very  extraordinary  in  such  a  devoted  lov^ 
of  the  old  dramatists^  and  what  he  truly  calls  ^^  their  vigorous 
'^  passions  ;^^  not  because  his  own  particular  devotion  might 
nevertheless  have  been  equally  and  consistently  an  idealian, 
and  that  these  old  dramatic  '^truths''  of  by-gone  loves  served 
him  in  the  place  of  personal  desire  and  will ;  but  because  he 
compromises,  as  to  the  past,  and  resigns  the  whole  feeling 
for  the  future,  even  as  an  idealism.     Something  else  might 
perhaps  be  said,  but  it  may  occasion  pain  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject ;  moreover,  these  voliunes  abound  with  highly  interestiDg 
and  unequivocal  instances  and  illustrations  of  his  very  m- 
ginal  character. 

We  find  through  all  the  earlier  letters  of  the  first  vohime 
an  affectionateness  of  style  and  sensitive  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  gradually  wears  ofl^  or  rather  becomes  hidden  under 
his  wit,  though  breaking  out  in  all  its  force  on  great  occaaons. 
He  expresses  his  love  for  Coleridge,  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations, and  alludes  to  the  scenes  of  their  first  intimacy  with 
a  truthful  simplicity  which  is  very  interesting  and  afie^iog. 
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"  'When  I  read  in  your  little  volume  the  effusion  yon  call  'the  Sigh,' 

I  think  I  hear  you  again.     I  imagine  to  myself  the  little  smoky  room  at 

the  Salutation  and  Cat,  where  we  sat  together  through  the  winter  nights 

beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with  poetry/    This  was  early  in  1/96 ;  and  in 

181 8«  when  dedicating  his  works,  then  first  collected,  to  his  earliest 

friend,  he  thus  spoke  of  the  same  meetings : — '  Some  of  the  sonnets,  which 

shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may  happily  awaken 

in  you  remembrances  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  are  totally  extinct, 

—the  memory  '*  of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years/'  even  so  far  back 

as  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  inn — when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics  ez- 

haustless, — ^and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of 

poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

•  ••••• 

'"  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day  scenes  of  life.    I  shall  half  wish 

you  unmarried  (don't  show  this  to  Mrs.  C.)  for  one  evening  only,  to  have 

the  pleasure  of  smoking  with  you,  and  drinking  egg-hot  in  some  little 

smoky  room  in  a  pot-house,  for  I  know  not  yet  how  I  shall  like  you  in  a 

decent  room,  and  looking  quite  happy.   My  best  love  and  respects  to  Sara 

QOtwithstanding.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  42,  43. 

Lamb's  affection  for  his  sister,  continually  expressed  to  all 
his  correspondents^  is  finely  conveyed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Coleridge^  the  very  excess  of  the  feeling  causing  him  to  fear 
that  he  was  deficient  in  its  manifestations  tpwards  her^  and 
almost  beggared  of  further  means  of  showing  his  regard. 

"  '  I  have  another  sort  of  dedication  in  my  head  for  my  few  things, 
which  I  want  to  know  if  you  approve  of,  and  can  insert.  I  mean  to  inscribe 
them  to  my  sister.  It  will  be  unexpected,  and  it  will  give  her  pleasure ; 
or  do  you  think  it  will  look  whimsical  at  all  ?  as  I  have  not  spoke  to  her 
about  it,  I  can  easily  reject  the  idea.  But  there  is  a  monotony  in  the 
affections,  which  people  living  together,  or,  as  we  do  now,  very  frequently 
seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to  give  into;  a* sort  of  indifference  in  the  ex- 
pression of  kindness  for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we  should  some- 
times call  to  our  aid  the  trickery  of  8uij^|J8«/  " — Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

He  again  alludes  in  a  very  afiecraig  manner  to  his  happy 
hours  with  Coleridge^  and  to  the  absence  of  sympathy  with 
him  among  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

** '  I  had  rather  hear  you  stag  "  Did  a  very  little  baby"  by  your  family 
fire-side,  than  listen  to  yon,  when  you  were  repeating  one  of  Bowles's 
sweetest  sonnets,  in  your  sweet  manner,  while  we  two  were  indulging 
sympathy,  a  solitary  luxury,  by  the  fire-side  at  the  Salutation.  Yet 
htte  I  no  higher  ideas  of  heaven.  Your  company  was  one  "  cordial  in 
this  melancholy  vale" — ^the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  blessing  partly,  and 
partly  a  curse.  When  I  can  abstract  myself  from  things  present,  I  can 
enjoy  it  with  a  freshness  of  relish ;  but  it  more  constantly  operates  to  an 
nn&vourable  comparison  with  the  uniiiteresting  converse  1  always  and 

VOL.  V. — N^  X.  2  L 
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only  can  partake  in.  Not  a  bouI  loves  Bowles  here :  scarce  one  has  heaid 
of  Burns ;  few  but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament, — they  tilk  i 
language  I  understand  not,  I  conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  pozzk 
to  them.  I  can  only  converse  with  yon  by  letter,  and  with  the  deed  is 
their  books.  My  sister,  indeed,  is  all  I  can  wish  in  a  companion ;  but 
our  spirits  are  alike  poorly,  our  reading  and  knowledge  from  the  self- 
same sources ;  our  communication  with  the  scenes  of  the  worid  alike  nsr* 
yow/  " — Vol,  i.  pp,  64,  65. 

His  letter  to  Coleridge^  showing  how  friendship  is  injured 
by  neglect,  is  full  of  pathos. 

"  '  Coleridge,  I  am  not  trifling,  nor  are  these  matter-of-fiict  qoestioni 
only.  You  are  all  very  dear  and  precious  to  me ;  do  what  you  will.  Col., 
you  may  hurt  me  and  vex  me  by  your  silence,  but  you  cannot  estrtnge 
my  heart  from  you  all.  I  cannot  scatter  friendships  like  chuck  fiurtfaiogSf 
nor  let  them  drop  from  mine  hand  like  hour-glass-sand.  I  have  hat  two 
or  three  people  in  the  world  to  whom  I  am  more  than  indifferent,  sad  I 
can't  afford  to  whistle  them  off  to  the  winds.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  77»  78. 

His  recollections  of  his  visit  to  Coleridge^  vol.  i.^  p.  140, 
are  very  touching,  particularly  where  he  asks  to  have  his  great 
coat  sent  after  Urn  by  the  wagon^  he  having  left  it  behind 
him  ^^in  the  oblivious  state  the  mind  is  thrown  into  at  part* 
^*  ing/^  and  envying  the  said  habiliment  for  **  lingering  so  cun- 
^*  ningly  behind.^'  The  letter  to  Mr.  Manning  (voL  i.  p.  285) 
on  his  departure  for  China  manifests  strong  feeling,  while  the 
one  occasioned  by  his  sister's  illness  shows  all  the  bewilder- 
ment of  deep  affection^  which  knows  not  how  to  express  its 
apprehensions  or  alleviate  the  causei 

'' '  My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth^ — I  try  to  think  Mary  is  reooveriif ; 
hut  I  cannot  always  feel  it ;  and  meanwhile  she  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  wm 
a  prop.  All  my  strength  is  gone,  and  I  am  like  a  fool,  bereft  of  her  co- 
operation. I  dare  not  think,  lest  I  should  think  wrong ;  so  used  am  I  to 
look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  biggest  perplexity.  To  say  off/Aal  /jU 
her,  would  be  more  than  I  think  anybody  could  possibly  understand;  and 
when  I  hope  to  have  her  well  again  so  soon,  it  would  be  sinning  agaiost 
her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise  her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I 
do  from  her.  She  is  older  and  wiser,  and  better  than  m^  and  all  aij 
wretched  imperfections  I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  kcr 
goodness.  She  would  share  life  and  death  with  me.  She  Kves  but  Ar 
me ;  and  I  know  I  have  been  wasting  and  teaztng  her  life  for  fife  jcan 
past  incessantly  with  my  ways  of  going  on.  But  even  in  this  upbiaidiBg 
of  myself  I  am  offending  against  her,  for  1  know  that  she  haa  ckavid  to 
me  for  better,  for  worse ;  aod  if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitkotoi 
it  was  a  noble  trade.  I  am  stupid,  and  lose  myself  in  what  I  write.  1 
'iirrite  rather  what  answers  to  my  feelings  (which  are  someliiiies  sbaip 
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enough)  than  express  my  present  ones,  for  I  am  only  flat  and  stopid/  *'— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  nature  and  the  affections  so  beau* 
tiful  and  so  unadulterated  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted* 
We  have  previously  alluded  to  Lamb's  frequent  practice  of 
giving  a  motley  cover  to  what  he  felt^  or  hiding  it  under  dry 
wit  or  levity.  An  instance  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Manning.  He  is  lamenting  the  departure  of  his  friend 
Rickman^  and  declares  that  he  prefers  him  far  before  a  long 
list  of  other  firiends. 

"  '  Bat  Mr.  Bnrke  has  explained  this  phenomenon  of  our  nature  very 
prettily  in  his  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  else  in 
appeal  to  the  old  Whigs,  I  forget  which— do  you  remember  an  instance 
from  Homer?  (who  understood  these  matters  tolerably  well,)  of  Priam 
driving  away  his  other  sons  with  expressions  of  wrath  and  bitter  reproach, 
when  Hector  was  just  dead  ? 

<"  1  live  where  I  did  in  a  private  manner,  because  I  don't  like  ataie. 
Nothing  SO  disagreeable  to  me  as  the  clamours  and  applauses  of  the  mob. 
For  this  reason  I  live  in  an  oAfeare  situation  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  '* '  C.  L.' " 

—VoL  L  p.  311. 

The  last  paragraph  is  highly  humorous^  and  indeed  it  is 

time  we  gave  some  specimens  of  that  rare  and  richly  original 

vein  in  Charles  Lamb.     He  is  giving  Coleridge  an  account  of 

one  of  those  mawkish  parties  where  male  and  female  Uierati 

meet  to  exchange  the  jargon  of  mechanical  criticism  and 

efforts  of  sentiment^  scandalize  genius,  and  ^'  sit  upon''  all 

popular  ^'  nothings  of  much  sound.'' 

"  '  We  then  sat  upon  the  comparative  fnerits  of  the  ten  translations  of 

*•  Pizarro,"  and  Miss  B advised  Mary  to  take  two  of  them  home ;  she 

thought  it  might  afford  her  some  pleasure  to  compare  them  verbatim : 
which  we  declined.  It  being  now  nine  o'clock,  wine  and  macaroons  were 
again  served  round,  and  we  parted,  with  a  promise  to  go  again  next  week, 
and  meet  the  Miss  Porters,  who,  it  seems,  have  heard  much  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, and  wish  to  meet  ut,  because  we  are  his  friends.  I  have  been  pre- 
paring for  the  occasion.  I  crowd  cotton  in  my  ears.  I  read  all  the  re- 
views and  magazines  of  the  past  month,  against  the  dreadful  meeting; 

and  I  hope  by  these  means  to  cut  a  tolerable  second-rate  figure. 

•  ••••• 

"  '  Farewell,  dear  Substance.    Take  no  umbrage  at  anything  I  have 

written. 

"  '  C.  Lamb, 

«  '  Umbra. 
"  *  Land  of  Shadows, 

"  *  Shadow-month  the  16th  or  I7th,  1800/  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  168,  159. 

2  L  2 
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Lamb  wrote  various  letters  to  his  friend  Manning  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going  to  China.  They  all  contain  genuine 
feelings  mingled  with  the  utmost  humour. 

"  '  I  tremble  for  your  Christianity.  Read  Sir  John  Manderille's  Tn- 
vels  to  cure  you,  or  come  over  to  England,  lliere  is  a  Tartarnum  now 
exhibitiag  at  Exeter  Change.  Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  whit 
he  says  first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  conatry- 
men !  But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do«  is  to  fry  to  get  the  idet 
out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose  repeat  to  yoarself  every  night,  liter 
you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  words.  Independent  Tartary,  Indepea- 
dent  Tartary,  two  or  three  times,  and  associate  with  them  the  lAi  of 
ohUvum,  ('tis  Hartley's  method  with  obstinate  memories)  or  say,  Inde' 
pendent.  Independent,  have  I  not  already  got  an  independaiet  ?  Hut  vu 
a  clever  way  of  the  old  puritans,  pun-divinity.  My  dear  friend,  think 
what  a  sad  pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such  parit  in  heathen  ooontrin, 
among  nasty,  unconversable,  horse-belching,  Tartar  people !  Some  say* 
they  are  Cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tartar-fellow  eoHm^  my  fncsd, 
and  adding  the  eool  moligniiy  of  mustard  and  vinegar  I  I  am  afraid  'tis 
the  reading  of  Chaucer  has  misled  you ;  his  foolish  stories  about  Cttn- 
buscan,  and  the  ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass.  Believe  me,  there  are  no 
such  things,  tis  all  the  poet's  invention.  *  *  *  *  Read  no  boob  of 
voyages  (they  are  nothing  but  lies),  only  now  and  then  a  romance,  to 
keep  the  fancy  under.  Above  all,  don't  go  to  any  sights  of  wild  fteoite* 
7^/  hoe  been  yaw  ruin.  Accustom  yourself  to  write  familiar  letten,  od 
common  subjects,  to  your  friends  in  England,  such  as  are  of  moderate  mh 
derstanding;  and  think  about  common  things  more.  *  *  *  Have  a 
care,  my  dear  friend,  of  Anthropophagi !  their  stomachs  are  alwap  cra- 
ving. Tis  terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at- five  pence  a-pound ;  to  sit  at  table 
(the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  meat. 

"  '  God  bless  you  :  do  come  to  England.  Air  and  exercise  may  de 
great  things.    TaJk  with  some  minister.    Why  not  your  father? 

"  *  Gk>d  dispose  all  for  the  best.    I  have  discharged  my  duty. 

"  '  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  *  C.  Limb. 

'• '  19th  February,  1803,  London.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  245-248. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Manning,  when  in  China,  Lamb's  oomk 
genius  shines  out  in  its  most  jocose  style. 

"  '  So  much  for  a  very  delicate  subject.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  one's  sdC 
8tc.  Holcroft  had  finished  his  life  when  I  wrote  to  you,  and  Hazlitt  bis 
since  finished  his  life  ;  I  do  not  mean  his  own  life,  but  he  has  finished  a 
life  of  Holcroft,  which  is  going  to  press.  Tuthill  is  Doctor  Tuthill.  I 
continue  Mr.  Lamb.  I  have  published  a  little  book  for  children  on  titles 
of  honour ;  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  difference  of  rank  aad 
gradual  rising,  I  have  made  a  little  scale,  supposing  myself  to  receive  die 
following  various  accessions  of  dignity  from  the  king,  who  is  the  ftmntaiB 
of  honour— as  at  first,  1.  Mr.  C.  Lamb ;  2.  C.  Lamb,  Esq. ;  3.  Sir  C.  Lamb, 
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Bart ;  4.  Baron  Lamb  of  Stamford ;  5.  Viscount  Lamb ;  6.  Earl  Lamb ; 
7.  Marquis  Lamb  ;  8.  Duke  Lamb/  " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314. 

Not  content  with  this  elevation^'howeTer,  he  presently  adds^ 
that  in  his  dreams  he  has  imagined  himself  ^'  still  advancing, 
'^as  9th^  King  Lamb;  lOth^  Emperor  Lamb;  11th,  Pope 
^^  Innocent,  higher  than  which  is  nothing. '^ 

"  '  Puns  I  have  not  made  many,  (nor  punch  much)  since  the  date  of 
my  last ;  one  I  cannot  help  relating.  A  constable  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 
was  telling  me  that  eight  people  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral,  upon  which  I  remarked,  that  they  must  be  very  sharp  set.  But  in 
general  I  cultivate  the  reasoning  part  of  my  mind  more  than  the  imagina* 
tive.  I  am  stuffed  out  so  with  eating  turkey  for  dinner,  and  another 
turkey  for  supper  yesterday  (Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia,)  that 
1  can't  jog  on.  It  is  New-year  here ;  that  is,  it  was  New-year  half-a* 
year  back,  when  I  was  writing  this.  Nothing  puzzles  me  more  than  time 
and  space,  and  yet  nothing  puzzles  me  less,  for  I  never  think  about  them. 
The  Persian  ambassador  is  the  principal  thing  talked  of  now.  1  sent 
some  people  to  see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Primrose-hill,  at  half  past  six 
in  the  morning,  28th  November ;  but  he  did  not  come,  which  makes  me 
think  the  old  fire-worshipers  are  a  sect  almost  extinct  in  Persia.  The 
Persian  ambassador's  name  is  Shaw  Ali  Mirza.  The  common  people  call 
him  Shaw  nonsense.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  314,  316. 

The  height  of  the  ludicrous  is  certainly  attained  in  the  idea 
of  Lamb  sending  people  out  on  a  dark  winter's  morning  for 
such  a  purpose^  and  then  gravely  drawing  a  guarded  opinion 
of  an  old  fact  from  the  non-attendance  of  the  chief  performer 
in  the  scene ;  while  the  political  feeling  of  the  people  is  sati* 
rically  conveyed,  and  suggests  to  the  imagination  the  gifts  of 
horses  and  cunningly-devised  pipes,  worth  some  thirty  pieces 
(not  very  laige)  of  Persian  gold,  presented  to  George  IV. 
by  various  foreign  worthies,  valued  by  them  and  the  news- 
papers at  £500  sterling ;  in  return  for  which  they  received 
from  the  nation,  through  its  royal  purse-bearer,  snuff-boxes 
and  miniatures  inlaid  with  jewels  to  the  assumed  amount  of 
their  nonsense* 

The  first  volume  of  these  letters  contains  a  very  interesting 
account  of  Godwin's  tragedy,  which  was  damned;  some  allu- 
sion to  a  yet  unpublished  tragedy  by  Wordsworth ;  and  a  full 
and  most  humorous  narrative  of  Lamb's  farce,  with  the 
screaming,  hissing  and  yelling  reception  vouchsafed  to  it  by 
the  intelligent  public.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
farce  in  question  was  not  characterized  by  playful  words  rather 
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than  playful  actionB^  or  that  Godwin's  tragedy  did  not  eontaiB 
far  more  of  sentiment  than  situation ;  but  constituted  as  the 
theatre  is  at  present  in  England^  aooordant  with  the  popular 
feelings  which  is  reflected  and  encouraged  by  the  great 
jority  of  its  critics  and  sov-disanis  instructors;  the  moat 
sterly  developments  of  passion^  the  noblest  poetiy  and  the 
finest  wit  might  be  immediately  hooted  from  the  stoge,  tiDle»8 
even  a  sparing  use  of  such  objectionable  qualities  were  hidden 
beneath  the  glare  of  striking  effects^  and  '^  carried  off^  in 
rapidity  of  action.  Ardently  coinciding  with  Mr.  Seijeant 
Talfourd  in  his  wish  that  the  publication  of  the  tragedy  cxf 
the  great  modern  poet  should  no  longer  be  withheld,  we 
should  yet  tremble  at  the  bare  idea  of  an  attempt  at  its  pte- 
sentment  and  desecration  on  the  present  stage.  There  are 
hopes  of  the  renovation  of  the  stage;  hopes^  too,  that  are 
not  without  foundation;  but  what  has  been  its  conditi<» 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ?  It  has  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  age.  The  brilliant  talents  and  eneigy  of  two  or  three 
individuals  have  alone  preserved  the  drama  firom  extinction, 
and  kept  it  flickering  in  the  socket.  The  elementary  principles 
of  passion  in  a  dramatic  work  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion :  with  the  managers,  the  public,  and  nearly  eveiy  one  q£ 
the  critics,  they  are  the  last,  or  rather  not  consideied  at  alL 
The  poetry  illustrative  of  active  character  should  next  be 
estimated;  but  poetry,  however  to  the  point,  is  dedaied 
supererogatory  and  undramatic.  When  the  critics  use  Hie 
terms  ^' dramatic'^  and  ^^ undramatic,^^  they  evidently  mean 
'^  theatrical'^  and  ^^untheatrical.'^  Such  is  the  reaction  of  bad 
managerial  influence  !  That  influence  has  only  desiderated 
the  sock,  the  buskin,  and  the  mask  of  tragedy  and  comedy — 
not  the  body ;  the  scafiblding  and  the  skeleton  of  action,  not 
the  fuU-hearted  fabric  of  impassioned  man. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  critical  taste  ^  Charles 
Lamb,  whether  in  dramatic  literature,  in  painting,  or  in  old 
books ;  and  indeed  on  almost  every  subject  he  touches.  We 
might  make  an  exception,  perhaps,  as  to  music,  of  which  lie 
was  an  indifferent  judge ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  agree  that 
Braham's  singing,  at  any  time  and  under  any  drcumstanoea^ 
was  finer  than  the  acting  of  Siddons  and  Kemble ;  vol.  L  p. 
304.    He  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  his  fimciful  impression^ 
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or  we  should  have  thought  it  one  of  his  grave  jokes^  as  when 
he  elsewhere  says^  ^'  I  sometimes  think  the  lower  notes  in  my 
^  voice  are  like  Mrs.  Bland's/^  But  as  to  his  brief  remarks 
on  old  books^  no  elaborate  criticism  could  surpass  the  entire 
truthful  picture  he  conveys*  How  broad  and  well-foimded 
is  the  theory  he  inculcates  with  regard  to  historical  writings, 
in  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  following  passage ! 

"  *1  read  histories  of  the  past,  and  I  live  in  them ;  although,  to  abs- 
tract senses,  they  are  far  less  momentous,  than  the  noises  which  keep 
Europe  awake.  I  am  reading  *'  Burnet's  own  Times/'  Did  you  ever  read 
that  garrulous,  pleasant  history  ?  He  tells  his  story  like  an  old  man  past 
political  service,  bragging  to  his  sons  on  winter  evenings  of  the  part  he 
took  in  public  transactions,  when  "  his  old  cap  was  new."  Full  of  scan- 
dal, which  all  true  history  is.  No  palliatives ;  but  all  the  stark  wicked- 
ness, that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to  national  actors.  Quite  the 
prattle  of  age,  and  outlived  importance.  Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  aUo  relievo.  Himself  a  party  man— he  makes 
you  a  party  man.  None  of  the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  indiffer- 
ence, so  cold  and  unnatural  and  inhuman !  None  of  the  cursed  Gibbonian 
fine  writing,  so  fine  and  composite !  None  of  Dr.  Robertson's  periods 
with  three  members  1  None  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sage  remarks,  all  so  appo- 
site, and  coming  in  so  clever,  lest  the  reader  should  have  had  the  trouble 
of  drawing  an  inference  t  Bumef  s  good  old  prattle  1  can  bring  present 
to  my  mind ;  I  can  make  the  revolution  present  to  me.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

We  cannot  exactly  agree  as  to  the  advantage  of  all  histories 
being  written  by  party  men^  unless  we  had  the  same  histories 
equally  well  written  by  men  of  opposite  parties.  We  might 
then  take  our  own  opinion  between  them  as  to  facts.  His 
remarks  on  Hume^  Gibbon  and  Robertson  are  of  course  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  of  denunciation.  He  only  means 
to  make  a  sweeping  attack  upon  their  respective  systematic 
principles  of  composition  as  not  calculated  to  convey  the 
fullest  and  faithfulest  pictures  and  impressions. 

Liamb's  fine  feeling  towards  those  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  greatest  r^ard,  peers  out  every  now  and  then  from  be- 
neath a  three-cornered  pun,  or  shows  itself  under  a  comic 
mask  amidst  a  running  fire  of  the  most  whimsical  jokes. 
Writing  to  Hazlitt  he  says, — 

*'  '  I  met  Mrs.  H.  one  day  and'agreed  to  go  on  the  Sunday  to  tea«  but 
the  rain  prevented  us  and  the  distance.  I  have  been  to  apologize,  and  we 
are  to  dine  there  the  first  fine  Sunday !  Strange  perversencss !  I  never 
went  while  you  staid  here,  and  now  I  go  to  find  you.    What  other  newer 
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is  there,  Mary  ?  What  puns  have  I  made  in  the  last  fortnight?  Yoa 
never  remember  them.  You  have  no  relish  of  the  comic.  '*  O !  tell  Hat- 
litt  not  to  forget  to  send  me  the  American  Farmer.  I  dare  say  it  is  not  m 
good  as  he  fancies ;  but  a  book 's  a  book."  I  have  not  heard  from  Words- 
worth or  from  Malta  since.  Charles  Kemble,  it  seems,  enters  into  pos- 
session to-morrow.  We  sup  at  109  Russell-street  this  evening.  I  wish 
your  friend  would  not  drink.  It 's  a  blemish  in  the  greatest  characters.' " 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  269,  270. 

•  ••••• 

"  '  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  in  a  great  hurry.  Did  yon  get  it?  This 
is  merely  a  letter  of  business  at  Godwin's  request.  Lord  Nelson  is  quiet 
at  last.  His  ghost  only  keeps  a  slight  fluttering  in  odes  and  elegies  in 
newspapers,  and  impromptus,  which  could  not  be  got  ready  before  die 
funeral.'  "—Vol.  i.  p.  272. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*' '  Mary  begs  her  kind  remembrances.  Pray  write  to  na.  This  is  no 
letter,  but  I  supposed  yoa  grew  anxious  about  Johnson. 

"  '  N.B.  Have  taken  a  room  at  three  shillings  a- week,  to  be  in  between 
five  and  eight  at  night,  to  avoid  my  nocturnal,  alias  knods-ettmiU  visitors."* 
— Vol.  i,  p.  275. 

The  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  frequently  albdeB 
to  his  straitened  worldly  circumstances  is  characteristic  of 
a  genuine  dignity  of  nature,  and  an  easy,  unforced  magnani- 
mity, calmly  reposing  upon  the  truth  of  things — ^worthy  of 
especial  notice  in  a  mercantile  country  like  ours,  m^here  weahh 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  poverty  a  shameful  crime. 
The  deficiency  among  our  literary  men  in  general  of  a  simi- 
lar feeling,  above  conventional  forms  and  circumstances,  is 
the  chief  cause  why  so  comparatively  small  a  number  of  them 
are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  each  other,  and  not  the  jei- 
lousy,  or  poUtical  animosity  of  which  they  are  often  accused. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  a  personal  communicm 
among  the  majority  of  such  men  would  produce  a  greater 
unanimity  of  opinion,  supersede  many  vexatious  and  huitfiil 
quarrels,  and  greatly  improve  the  intellect  of  the  countiy, 
which  is  at  present  directed  by  men  who  are  too  insulatpd 
from  each  other,  as  from  diversified  society ;  even  when  sot 
self-involved  and  soUtary  thinkers,  they  are  stiU  too  mudi 
mixed  up  with  particiilar  clubs,  cliques  and  exclusive  partiea, 
where  few  opinions  beside  their  own  are  tolerated,  or  indeed 
are  likely  to  be  mooted.  We  think  a  chief  cause  of  this  is  not 
so  much  difierence  of  opinion  as  difference  of  income.  litmb 
evidently  felt  that  whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from  t 
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tailor  and  upholsterer^  a  man  was  not  the  least  altered  by  not 
being  the  possessor  of^  or  not  having  any  sympathy  with^  tables 
and  chairs^  and  red  and  white  bricks,  and  full-dress  dinner- 
parties— even  in  England.  How  noble  a  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  passage ! 

''  'If  presents  be  not  the  sonl  of  friendship,  undoubtedly  they  are  the 
most  spiritaal  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse.  There  is  too  much 
narrowness  of  thinking  in  this  point.  The  punctilio  of  acceptance,  me- 
thinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced.  I  could  be  content  to  receive 
money,  or  clothes,  or  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  friend.  Why  should  he  not 
send  me  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  dessert  ?  I  would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  through  all  creation.  Therefore  did  the  basket  of  fruit  of 
the  juvenile  Talfourd  not  displease  me ;  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  of 
bartering  or  reciprocating  these  things.  To  send  him  any  thing  in  return 
would  be  to  reflect  suspicion  of  mercenariness  upon  what  I  know  he 
meant  a  free-will  offering.  Let  him  overcome  me  in  bounty.  In  this 
strife  a  generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome.' " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  *l,  8. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Manning  in  China,  after  a  long 
absence,  wherein  Lamb  anticipates  the  mutations  of  time  at 
home  by  pretending  that  most  of  their  mutual  fiiends  are 
already  dead,  is  full  of  pathetic  reality  amidst  all  its  then  un- 
real shadowings.  But  the  difference  between  fiction  and  final 
truth  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years :  many  of  his  sad-hu- 
moured fancies  are  now  as  much  a  fact  as  his  own  burial. 
After  describing  the  assumed  death  of  his  sister,  he  says : 

"  '  Scarce  here  and  there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face  \  all 
your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected 
with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your  way  of  mathematics  has 
already  given  way  to  a  new  method,  which  after  all  is  I  believe  the  old 
doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up  with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  ne- 
gative quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler. 

** '  Poor  Godwin !  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in  Cripplegate 

church-yard.     There  are  some  verses  upon  it  written  by  Miss , 

which  if  I  thought  good  enough  I  would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  would  have  hailed  your  return,  not  with  boisterous  shouts  and  cla- 
mours, but  with  the  complacent  gratulations  of  a  philosopher  anxious  to 
promote  knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness — ^but  his  systems  and  his 
theories  are  ten  feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould.  Coleridge  is  just  dead, 
having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid 
the  debt  to  nature  but  a  week  or  two  before — ^poor  Col.,  but  two  days 
before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
**  Wanderings  of  Cain,"  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics^ 
and  divtnityy  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  completion.    They  are  now 
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destined,  perhaps,  to  wrap  up  spices*  You  aee  what  mntations  tiie  hisy 
hand  of  Time  has  produced,  while  you  have  consumed  in  fooliah  Tohu^ 
tary  exile  that  time  which  might  have  gladdened  your  friends — benefited 
your  country  ;  but  reproaches  are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched  re- 
liques,  my  friend,  as  fast  as  yon  can,  and  come  to  your  old  home.  I  wiH 
rub  my  eyes  and  try  to  recognise  you.  We  will  shake  withered  hands 
together,  and  talk  of  old  things— -of  St.  Mary's  church  and  the  baiter's 
opposite,  where  the  young  students  in  mathematics  used  to  assemble. 
Poor  Crips,  that  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Trump- 
ington-street,  and  for  aught  I  know  resides  there  still,  for  I  saw  the  nsme 
up  in  the  last  journey  I  took  there  with  my  sister  just  before  she  died. 
I  suppose  you  heard  that  I  had  left  the  India  House,  and  gone  into  die 
Fishmongers'  Almshouses  just  over  the  Bridge.  I  have  a  little  cabin 
there,  small  and  homely,  but  you  shall  be  welcome  to  it.  You  like  oy- 
sters, and  to  open  them  yourself;  I'll  get  you  some  if  you  come  in  oyster 
time.  Marshall,  Godwin's  old  friend,  is  still  alive,  and  talks  of  the  faces 
you  used  to  make.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22. 

Charles  Lamb  numbered  among  his  personal  friends  nesAj 
all  of  the  most  emment  men  of  the  time;  those  who^  if  not 
the  most  popular  then  or  at  present,  are  destined  to  be  read 
and  admired  when  the  others  are  forgotten.  They  continu- 
ally met  at  Lamb^s  chambers  to  enjoy  his  and  each  other^a 
society, — a  fine  illustration  of  how  much  good  may  be  e£Eected 
by  one  man  of  intellect  standing  above  the  paltry  pride  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  ridiculously  prevalent  in  this  country.  Mr* 
Serjeant  Talfourd  conveys  an  evidently  faithful  and  veiy  in- 
teresting picture  of  these  meetings. 

"  The  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his  chambers  in  Inner  Temple-laae 
were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was  considenUy 
augmented,  his  fame  as  an  author  was  rapidly  extending ;  he  resided 
near  the  spot  which  he  best  loved ;  and  was  surrounded  by  a  modey 
group  of  attached  friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  parts,  and  sU 
atrongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his  sbter.  Here  the  glory  of  his  Wednes- 
day nights  shone  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre.  If  you  did  not  meet  theft 
the  favourites  of  fortune ;  authors  whose  works  bore  the  highest  price  is 
Paternoster-row,  and  who  glittered  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  you  mi^ 
find  those  who  had  thought  most  deeply,  felt  most  keenly,  and  were 
destined  to  produce  the  most  lasting  influences  on  the  literature  sad 
manners  of  the  age.  There  Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierce 
at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of  his  idol  Napoleon,  at  other 
bashftilly  enunciated  the  finest  criticism  on  art;  or  dwelt  with  gcaiii 
iteration  on  a  passage  in  Chaucer ;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre.  ezpatiaUd 
on  some  new  instance  of  energy  in  Kean,  or  reluctantly  conceded  a  grcst* 
ness  to  Kemble ;  or  detected  some  popular  fallacy  with  the  fair»t  and  the 
subtlest  reasoning.    There  Godwin,  as  he  played  his  quiet  rubber,  or  be- 
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nigiumtly  JolMd  in  the  gowip  of  the  day.  Bat  an  object  ctf  corioaaty  and 
wonder  to  the  stranger,  who  had  b^n  at  one  time  shocked  or  charmed 
with  his  high  speculation,  and  at  another  awe-etruck  by  the  force  and 
graphic  power  of  his  novels.  There  Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
took  his  seat ; — and  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices  was  still ;  critics, 
philosopfaeiB  and  poets  were  contented  to  listen ;  and  toil-worn  lawyers, 
clerks  from  the  India  House,  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  grew 
romantic  while  he  spoke." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  25-27. 

The  ^*  drudgery  of  the  desk'^  to  which  Lamb  was  confined 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  thirty  years,  in  the  ^'  can- 
dle-light fog-den  at  Leadenhall''  constitutes  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  grievous  complaint  throughout  his  correspondence. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  man  should  feel 
it  bitteriy.  He  perceived  the  best  years  of  his  life  wasting, 
veith  no  prospect  before  him  but  the  ruinous  profession  of 
literature  if  he  threw  up  his  situation. 

"  •  What  a  weight  of  wearisome  prison  hours  have  I  to  look  back  and 
forward  to,  as  quite  cut  out  of  life !  and  the  sting  of  the  thing  is,  that  for 
six  hours  every  day -I  have  no  business  which  I  could  not  contract  into 
two,  if  they  would  let  me  work  task-work.' " 

•  ••••« 

"  '  I  am  a  prisoner  to  the  desk.  I  have  been  chained  to  that  galley 
thirty  years ;  a  long  shot.    I  have  almost  grown  to  the  wood.' " 


** '  I  sit  like  Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singing,)  with  my  breast  against 
this  thorn  of  a  desk,  with  the  only  hope  that  some  pulmonary  affliction 
may  relieve  me.' " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  69, 11,  79. 

While  the  slowness  of  public  appreciation  of  works  of  ge- 
nius continues  to  extend,  in  most  instances,  &r  beyond  the 
period  of  a  man's  best  days,  and  the  wary,  half-conscious,  or 
fully  conscious  minds  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries  lock 
up  their  thoughts,  silent  as  the  general  silence,  and  become 
vocal  only  as  leaders  of  the  general  voice  when  at  last  up- 
lifted ;  while  private  patronage  is  scarcely  ever  exercised  with 
any  fine  abstract  love  of  excellence,  but  merely  from  gross 
personal  motives,  and  is  liable  at  aU  times  to  merge  into  pre- 
sumptive annoyance,  or  most  baneful  influence,  alike  destruc- 
tive of  independence  of  feeling  and  originality  of  production ; 
while  the  legislature  has  so  long  remained  utterly  apathetic  to 
the  interests  of  literary  men,  that  even  the  eloquence  of  Mr* 
Seijeant  Talfourd  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  excite  a  suffi- 
ciently heartfelt  and  permanent  conviction  that  some  practi* 
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cal  consideration  is  due  to  the  pressing  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  first  intellects  in  the  country ;  and  while  that  intellec- 
tual body  remains  so  divided^  or  with  such  rare  and  attenuated 
habits  of  intimacy  among  its  own  members,  that  they  seldom 
know  and  feel  a  mutual  regard^  fulmiration^  and  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  each  other  ;•— there  is  no  hope  for  such  men 
as  Charles  Lamb^  except  in  their  own  abilities,  however  pre* 
carious  the  result  of  their  efibrts,  and  in  their  own  fortitude. 
They  may  still  produce  and  disseminate  the  noblest  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  (if  not  otherwise  provided)  they  must  still 
live  by  the  *^  drudgery  of  the  desk''  or  by  any  other  drudgery 
at  which  they  ^'  heave  the  gorge/'  And  well  for  many  of  them 
if  they  fiure  only  half  as  well  as  did  Charles  Lamb^  albeit  his 
moans  under  the  endurance  are  sometimes  quite  harrowing. 

"  '  O,  for  a  few  years  between  the  grave  and  the  desk !  they  are  the 
same,  save  that  at  the  latter  yon  are  the  outside  machine.'  ** — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  68. 

The  above  allusion  to  his  own  fixed  form  as  being  the  un- 
buried  coffin  of  himself  is  truly  dreadful.  In  his  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  Bernard  Barton  not  to  think  of  literature  as  a 
profession,  or  as  at  all  connected  with  the  means  of  life,  he 
says, — 

"  '  I  have  known  many  authors  want  for  breadi  some  repining,  others 
enjoying  the  blessed  security  of  a  spunging-house,  all  agreeing  they  had 
rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers » what  not  ?  rather  than  the  things  they 
were.  I  have  known  some  starved,  some  to  go  mad,  one  dear  friend 
literally  dying  in  a  workhouse.  You  know  not  what  a  rapacious  set 
these  booksellers  are.  Ask  even  Southey,  who  (a  single  case  almost)  has 
made  a  fortune  by  book  drudgery,  what  he  has  found  them.  O,  you  know 
not,  may  you  never  know,  the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship.  Tis 
a  pretty  appendage  to  a  situation  like  yours  or  mine ;  but  a  slavery,  worse 
than  all  slavery,  to  be  a  bookseller*s  dependent,  to  drudge  your  brains 
for  pots  of  ale  and  breasts  of  mutton,  fo  cAaii^e  yoifr  prkb  thoughts  and 

VOLUNTARY  NUMBBRS/OT  Ung^fUMHW  TASK-WORK/  " — ^Vol.  il.  p.  89- 

This  is  all  painfully  true,  except  that  we  do  not  think  the 
booksellers  so  much  to  blame.  The  cause  lies  far  deeper^  and 
both  originates  in  and  expands  over  circumstances  of  a  far 
wider  compass.  The  booksellers  very  naturally  will  only  pur- 
chase those  works  which  they  either  believe,  or  know  fix>m 
experience,  the  public  will  piu*chase.     Hence  *'men  of  ability 

die  in  distress,  unacknowledged  and  unknown ;  and  men  of 


is 
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*  known  and  acknowledged  ability  often  die  in  the  same  way*/' 
This  subject,  however,  we  cannot  now  pursue. 

The  peculiar  mental  bias  and  energetic  humour  of  Charles 
Lamb  often  enabled  him  to  tium  his  griefs  to  ^^  commodity/^ 
and  some  of  his  ailments  are  conveyed  in  a  ludicrous  and  gra- 
phic strain. 

"  '  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  me.  My  day 
is  gone  into  twilight,  and  I  don't  think  it  worth  the  expense  of  candles. 
My  wick  hath  a  thief  in  it,  but  I  can't  master  courage  to  snuff  it.  I  in- 
hale suffocation ;  I  can't  distinguish  veal  from  mutton ;  nothing  interests 
me.  Tis  twelve  o'clock,  and  Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  out  upon  the 
New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch  alertly  tucking  up  his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the 
last  office  of  mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a  groan  or  a  moral  reflection. 
If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be  at  an  end  tomorrow,  I  should  just  say, 
'  Will  it  ?'  I  have  not  volition  enough  left  to  dot  my  t's,  much  less  to 
comb  my  eyebrows ;  my  eyes  are  set  in  my  head ;  my  brains  are  gone 
out  to  see  a  poor  relation  in  Moorfields,  and  they  did  not  say  when  they'd 
come  back  again ;  my  skull  is  a  Grub-street  attic  to  let— not  so  much  as 
a  joint-stool  left  in  it ;  my  hand  writes,  not  I ;  just  as  chickens  run  about 
a  little,  when  their  heads  are  off.  O,  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  cholic, 
toothache,^-an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual  organs !  pain  is 
life — ^the  sharper,  the  more  evidence  of  life ;  but  this  apathy,  this  death ! 
Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold, — a  six  or  seven  weeks'  unintermit- 
ting  chill  and  suspension  of  hope,  fear,  conscience,  and  every  thing?  Yet 
do  I  try  all  I  can  to  cure  it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and 
snuff  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all  only  seem  to  make  me  worse 
instead  of  better.  I  sleep  in  a  damp  room,  but  it  does  me  no  good  ;  I 
come  home  late  o'  nights,  but  do  not  find  any  visible  amendment  I 

'* '  It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve ;  Thurtell  is  by  this  time  a 
good  way  on  his  journey,  baiting  at  Scorpion  perhaps  ;  Ketch  is  bargain- 
ing for  his  cast  coat  and  waistcoat ;  the  Jew  demurs  at  first  at  three  half- 
crowns,  but,  on  consideration  that  he  may  get  somewhat  by  showing  'em 
in  the  town,  finally  closes.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  148,  149. 

Bernard  Barton^  the  fiiend  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter 
was  addressed^  having  taken  it  in  too  literal  a  sense.  Lamb 
wrote  immediately  and  pacified  his  fears  by  declaring  he  was 
^  rather  lethargic  than  miserable/'  and  added,  *^  I  don't  know 
^^  but  a  good  horsewhip  woiUd  be  more  beneficial  to  me  than 
"  physic."  So  earnest  were  his  feelings  for  those  he  loved, 
that  he  even  *'  turns  round'*  and  exults  in  the  '*  drudgery  of 
'^  the  desk",  calling  it  by  all  manner  of  kind  names,  directly  he 
saw  cause  to  fear  that  Bernard  Barton  was  likely  to  throw  up 

*  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  &c    Ezpoution  of  Causes,  p.  113, 
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such  a  means  of  existence^  which  Lamb  knew  to  be  a  thouMmd 
tunes  better  than  bemg  dependent  upon  literature.  In  oom« 
parison  with  the  latter  he  proclaims  the  desk  to  be  ^a  benk;^ 
declaring  that  he  was  only  half  in  earnest  in  his  philosophies 
against  it,  and  ejaculates^  ^  Trust  not  the  Public ;  you  may 
^'  hang^  starve,  drown  yourself^  for  anything  that  worthy  per- 
**  sanage  cares  J^ 

Notwithstanding  the  prolonged  drudgery  Lamb  had  en- 
dured at  the  desk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  the  habits  of  thirty  years  should  have  aflected  his 
sensibilities  in  a  painful  degree,  and  made  him  look  back  to 
his  very  miseries  with  a  sort  of  regret,  as  if  in  pity  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  past  self,  and  with  those  fellow-sufferers  whom 
he  seemed  to  have  cruelly  desexted. 

"  '  I  was  aet  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at  foar  o'clock.  I  came  hone 
for  ever  1 

«<  *  I  have  been  describing  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  can  to  Wordswortii 
in  a  long  letter,  and  don't  care  to  repeat.  Take  it  briefly,  that  for  a  hw 
days  I  was  painfully  oppressed  by  so  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I  went  and  set  among  'em  all  at  my  old  thirty- 
three-years'  desk  yester  morning;  and,  deuce  take  me,  if  I  had  not  yearn- 
ings at  leaving  all  my  old  pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable  lads,  at 
leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  fag,  fag,  fag ! — The  comparisoa  of  my  own 
superior  felicity  gave  me  any  thing  but  pleasure. 

"  '  B.  B.,  I  would  not  serve  another  seven  years  for  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  \  I  have  got  4402.  net  for  life,  sanctioned  by  act  of 
parliament,  with  a  provision  for  Mary  if  she  survives  me.  I  will  live  an- 
other fifty  years ;  or,  if  I  live  but  ten,  they  will  be  thirty,  reckoning  the 
quantity  of  real  time  in  them,  t.  e.  the  time  that  is  a  man's  own.' " — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  184. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  which  enhances  our  enjoyment  in 
these  delightful  volumes,  as  in  our  recollections  of  their  ami- 
able author,  that  his  latter  years  were  relieved  from  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  occupation,  and  that  he  attained  during  his  de- 
cline  of  life  the  happy  independence  of  thought  and  action  for 
which  he  had  so  ardently  yearned*  It  is  to  this  leisure  we 
owe  his  admirable  selections  from  the  Grarrick  Plays^  and 
many  other  things,  all  proving  the  fineness  of  his  taste  and 
his  devotion  to  the  free  spirit  of  literature.  If  at  times  be 
experienced  the  lassitude  and  ennui  of  entire  leisure,  it  is 
easily  understood  as  a  consequence  of  the  contrast  with  his 
confirmed  habits;  but  he  would  seldom  have  experienced 
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such  a  state  had  there  been  a  due  appreciation  of  Ins  exqui- 
site writings  by  the  pubCc^  as  he  would  then  have  derived 
that  additional  excitement  and  impetus  to  labour  which  the 
vigour  and  aspirations  of  early  life  render  unnecessary. 

There  are  many  admirable  criticisms  scattered  through 
these  letters,  and  most  of  them  are  hit  off  with  a  happy  bre- 
vity, combining  dear  insights,  sound  taste,  and  elaborate  ar- 
gumeiits  in  a  few  words.  Among  the  best  we  should  particu- 
larly notice  the  remarks  on  the  inimitable  writings  of  Daniel 
De  Foe  (vol.  ii.  p.  34.) ;  on  Gbthe^s  Faust  (vol.  ii.  p.  144.); 
on  Don  Quixote,  (lb.  p.  189.);  and  on  the  project  of  a  new 
and  splendid  edition  of  Bunyan. 

"  'A  splendid  edition  of  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim" !  VHiy  the  thought  is 
enough  to  torn  one's  moral  stomach.  His  cockle-hat  and  staff,  trans- 
formed to  a  smart  cock'd  beaver  and  a  jemmy  cane;  his  amice  grey,  to 
tiie  last  Regent-street  cut ;  and  his  painful  palmer's  pace,  to  the  modem 
swagger.  Stop  thy  friend's  sacrilegious  hand.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
B.  but  to  reprint  the  old  cuts  in  as  homely  but  good  a  style  as  possible.' " 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Here  also  is  a  broad  and  noble  theoiy  of  criticism^  com- 
bining a  reproof  to  the  common  practice. 

"  '  Of  the  Poems,  I  like  them,  as  a  volume,  better  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  particularly,  '*  Power  and  Gentleness" — *'  The  Present"—"  Lady 
Russell" ;  with  the  exception  that  I  do  not  like  the  noble  act  of  Curtius, 
true  or  fidse — one  of  the  grand  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  patriotism 
—to  be  sacrificed  to  Lady  R.'8  taking  notes  on  her  husband's  trial.  If  a 
thing  is  good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  comparison  with  something 
better?  There  are  too  few  heroic  things  in  this  world,  to  admit  of  our 
marshalling  them  in  anxious  etiquettes  of  precedence.  Would  you  make 
a  poem  on  the  story  of  Ruth,  (pretty  story  1)  and  then  say — ^Ay,  but 
how  much  better  is  the  story  of  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren*' !'  '* — ^Vol.  ii* 
p.  225. 

The  remarks  on  Shelley  by  Lamb^  who  also  misquotes  Haz- 
litt  on  the  subject,  are  painftiUy  annoying.  Whatever  degree 
of  justice  they  may  contain  as  criticism^  they  are  unjust  in 
sentiment.  They  tend  to  depreciate  an  exalted  character. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Shelley's  friend 
concerning  certain  passages.  ^'  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd/'  ob- 
serves Leigh  Hunt^  ^^  is  not  aware  that  some  mistakes  at  pp. 
^'  103  and  104  of  the  second  volume  have  been  publicly  con- 
^  tradicted ;  and  there  is  another^  a  trifling  one^  implied  in  p* 
''  321  of  the  first.    But  Shelley !     What  shall  we  say  of  th^ 
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^^  cold  way  in  which  this  ardent  and  most  generous  of  asjnlcrs 
^^  after  human  good  is  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  ^  Ion? '  or 
'^  how  can  we  quarrel  with  the  author  of  ^ Ion'  for  it,  even 
^^  for  Shelley's  sake,  except  as  Shelley  himself  would  have 
"  done,  by  regret  and  forgiveness  ?  " 

The  criticism  on  Martin's  pictures  and  prints  (page  236  of 
the  same  volume)  is  excellent,  and  all-inclusive  of  merits  and 
defects.  Lamb's  hatred  of  the  annuals,  which  is  natural 
enough,  breaks  out  in  many  contemptuous  passages.  One  of 
these  ^  Gems^^  having  refused  to  insert  a  very  fine  sonnet,  on 
account  of  some  squeamishness  and  false-delicacy  on  the  part 
of  the  editors,  Lamb  exclaims, — 

'"  I  am  bom  out  of  time.  I  have  no  conjecture  about  what  the  pre- 
sent world  calls  delicacy.  I  thought  "  Rosamund  Gray"  was  a  pretty  mo- 
dest thing.  Hessey  assures  me  that  the  world  would  not  bear  it.  I  hare 
lived  to  grow  into  an  indecent  character.  When  my  sonnet  was  reji 
I  exclaimed,  '*  Hang  the  age!  I  will  write  for  antiquity*'  * 


"  *  Oh  B.  C.  my  whole  heart  is  faint,  and  my  whole  head  is  sick  (how 
is  it?)  at  this  cursed,  canting,  unmasculine  age  V  " — ^VoL  ii.  pp.  235, 239. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
enunciation ;  but  much  might  indeed  be  said  of  the  bad  taste, 
fidse  morality  and  unwhipped  vices  of  the  present  time. 
Large,  however,  as  we  should  find  the  real  amount  of 'error 
and  imperfection,  it  must,  no  doubt,  appear  somewhat  mag- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  heart  was  so  much  in  the 
past,  and  who  occasionally  seemed  to  love  old  things  because 
of  their  age,  and  to  hate  new  things  because  of  their  novelty. 
Lamb's  sympathies  did  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  primitive 
forms  of  things,  or  even  to  the  antique :  he  far  rather  de- 
lighted in  the  old  forms  of  thinking  and  acting  among  our 
native  ancestors,  and  in  the  old  fashions  and  customs  of  civic 
man.  His  mind  was  far  more  domestic  in  its  tendencies  tlum 
epic ;  more  dramatic  than  pastoral ;  too  strong  in  its  alterna- 
tions between  the  heights  of  humour  and  the  depths  of  pa* 
thos  to  indulge  in  the  romantic — especially  out  of  do(V8. 
To  such  a  constitution  of  mind  and  temperament  we  may  at- 
tribute his  studied  dislike  to  rural  scenes,  with  his  unavoid- 
able enthusiasm  when  suddenly  placed  amidst  the  grandeur 
ef  nature.  A  great  reality  was  forced  upon  his  senses:  it 
was  not  a  doubtful  fancy.    Part  of  his  repugnance  to  the  idea 
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of  a  pastoral  or  country  life  originated  in  his  early  education^ 
associations  and  the  habits  of  years ;  while  part  was  certainly 
owing  to  his  disgust  at  what  he  believed  the  insincerity  and 
affectation  of  people  on  the  subject  of  the  romantic.  He  pre- 
ferred the  reality  of  a  look-out  from  a  back-parlour  in  London^ 
commanding  the  prospect  of  a  small  dusty  yard  with  '^  three 
^^  trees  and  apimip/'  But  when  suddenly^  on  visiting  Words- 
worthy  he  found  himself  placed  among  stupendous  mountain 
scenery,  he  declares, — ^^  Such  an  impression  I  never  received 
^^  from  any  objects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I 
^'  can  ever  again.  Glorious  creatures !  fine  old  fellows,  Skid- 
"dawl^*  After  this  he  feels  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
'^  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  romantic,^'  which  he  always 
doubted  before. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  volumes  illustrative  of 
private  character  with  so  little  reserve,  yet  in  which  so  few 
objectionable  features  could  be  found.    The  only  thing  which 
has  seriously  annoyed  us  is  the  fact  of  Lamb  having  in  some 
fit  of  morbidity  destroyed  the  voluminous  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Coleridge,  and  then  making  atonement  to  his  own 
spleen  or  folly  by  multiplying  the  mischief  with  a  burnt  oflFer- 
ing  of  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  other  eminent  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  deliberate  error  of  the  latter  proceeding  that 
assumes  the  most  vexatious  shape,  because  a  state  of  hypo- 
chondria, or  a  temporary  excitement  from  the  frunes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  '^  spiritual  callings,^'  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
the  former.  With  respect  to  the  indulgence  of  Charles  Lamb 
in  these  frimings  and  quaffings,  he  makes  no  secret  at  all  of  his 
faiUng,  but  repeats  his  resolutions  of  amendment  so  continu- 
ally—sometimes jocosely,  sometimes  with  earnestness — yet 
without  any  apparent  change  in  his  actual  proceedings,  that 
we  perceive  his  easy  morality  on  the  point,  and  are  induced 
at  length  to  side  with  him  in  his  '*  pottle-deep^'  and  '^  cloud- 
'^  compelling''  view,  or  at  least  to  let  his  particular  case  pass  as 
an  exception.    His  naive  confessions  supersede  and  disarm 
the  severity  of  censure,  unless  perhaps  among  those  acrimo- 
nious moralists  who  gravely  forget  that  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  a  point  of  hospitality  in  an  English  gentleman  to  fasten 
the  door  upon  his  dining  friends,  until  the  condition  of  all 
present  produced  that  very  singular  hallucination  of  mind 
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which  occasions  the  subject  of  the  phaenomenon  to  grope  for 
the  door  underneath  the  table.  Lamb^s  admission  of  his  fiiil- 
ing  in  the  above  particulars  is  only  to  be  surpassed  in  its  hu* 
morons  candour  by  certain  passages  of  a  letter  in  which, 
amidst  the  most  ludicrous  insinuations  with  reference  to  him- 
self and  the  Quaker  Poet,  he  probes  the  ticklish  question  of 
genuine  and  permanent  moral  honesty  among  the  most  re* 
spectable  of  mankind. 

«  '  Your  hands  as  yet«  I  am  most  willing  to  believe,  have  never  deviated 
into  other's  property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  you  could  ever  com- 
mit so  heinous  an  offence ;  but  so  thought  Fauntleroy  once ;  so  hxn 
thought  many  besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated  as  he  hath  done. 
You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but  you  are  a  banker,  or  at  least  the  next  thing 
to  it.     I  feci  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash  must  pass  through 

your  hands,  sometimes  to  a  great  amount.     If  in  an  unguarded  hour 

but  I  will  hope  better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of 
your  persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged,  that 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  Presb3^rian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion higher  considerations  I  I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  1 
think  that  so  many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their  life,  made 
as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready, 
too  ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we  better  than  they  }  Do  we  come 
into  the  world  with  different  necks  ?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under 
our  left  ears?  Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you^  Think  on  these 
things.  I  am  shocked  sometimes  at  the  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not  for 
their  resemblance  to  the  ape  tribe  (which  is  something),  but  for  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingering,  &c. 

"  '  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  I  maintain  it,  but  should  tremble/  "— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  169. 

With  equal  humour^  yet  in  the  deepest  vein  of  feeling  as 
of  reason,  Charles  Lamb  occasionally  touches  on  various 
points  of  conventional  morality,  and  elicits  new  and  profound 
views. 

Of  all  the  works  which  are  most  desiderated  by  the  woild 
at  the  present  time,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  which  are  most 
necessary  for  its  benefit,  a  sound  and  comprehensive  tieatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  morality,  is  the  one  which  has  been^  and 
is  likely  to  continue,  the  longest  delayed.  The  reason  is  sim* 
pie  enough ;  such  a  work  would  tend  to  various  changes  in 
the  whole  internal  structure  of  society.  It  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  an  individual  of  the  finest  intellect,  most  enlai^ 
human  sympathies,  and  the  most  extensive  information  and 
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experience.  But  ridiculed^  hated  or  feared  as  are  all  new 
social  views,  even  in  theory — particularly  in  this  country, 
where  no  changes  except  such  as  denote  amelioration  of  taxes 
\A  tolerated,  and  scarcely  tolerated  by  the  majority  when  im- 
posing forms  and  prerogatives  are  at  stak^ — ^such  a  work 
would  not  easily  find  an  author,  both  competent  to  its  execu- 
tion and  prepared  to  look  martyrdom  steadily  in  the  face. 
For  if  an  independent  fortune  saved  him  from  starvation  or 
a  jail,  it  would  hardly  prevent  his  expulsion  from  that  society 
whose  happiness  he  so  offensively  sought  to  promote ;  or  if 
admitted  into  the  company  of  conventional  purists,  it  would 
only  be  as  a  visionary  and  harmless  lunatic.  Such  a  work, 
then,  must  wait  the  progress  of  society,  until,  firom  time  to 
time,  individuals  putting  forth  sound  principles  of  morality, 
shaU  gradually  insinuate,  inoculate  and  force  the  truth  through 
antagonistic  conventionalisms,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance, rational  reception  and  practical  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive ethical  philosophy  in  accordance  with  a  more  en- 
lightened nature.  Meanwhile,  with  all  due  deference  to  mo- 
nds  as  at  present  cultivated  in  society,  in  churches,  colleges, 
theatres,  newspapers,  wine-vaults  and  courts  of  law,  let  us 
now  and  then  amuse  and  edify  ourselves  with  Charles  Lamb 
on  roast-pig  and  plumb-cake. 

" '  Swiss  cheeses,  Frendi  pies,  eaxly  grapes,  muscadines,  I  impart  as 
freely  tmto  my  friends  as  to  myself:  they  are  but  self-extended.  Bat 
psrdon  me  if  I  stop  somewhere — ^where  the  fine  feeling  of  benevolence 
giveth  a  higher  smack  than  the  sensual  rarity,  there  my  friends  (or  any 
good  man)  may  command  me ;  but  pigs  are  pigs,  and  I  myself  therein  am 
nearest  to  myself.  Nay,  I  should  think  it  an  affront,  an  undervaluing 
done  to  Nature  who  bMtowed  such  a  boon  upon  me,  if  in  a  churlish 
mood  I  parted  with  the  precious  gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs  I  ever 
felt  of  remorse  was  when  a  child^my  kind  old  aunt  had  strained  her 
pocket  strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny  whole  plumb-cake  upon  me.  In  my 
way  home  through  the  Borough,  I  met  a  venerable  old  man,  not  a  mendi- 
cant,— ^but  thereabouts ;  a  look -beggar,  not  a  verbal  petitionist ;  and  in 
the  coxcombry  of  taught-charity,  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  hinu  I  walked 
on  a  little  in  all  the  pride  of  an  Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden  my 
old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me ;  the  sum  it  was  to  her ;  the  pleasure  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  I — not  the  old  impostor — should  take  in  eating 
her  cake ;  the  cursed  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the  colour  of  a  Christian 
virtue,  I  had  frustrated  her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept,  and  took 
it  to  heart  so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the  like — and  I  was 
right     It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling  hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to  me 

2u2 
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ever  after.  Hie  cake  has  long  been  masticated,  consigned  to  diin^uU 
with  the  ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

" '  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to  us  all  than  our  aunts,  givet 
me  a  pig,  remembering  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
act  towards  it  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose.' " — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
71-73. 

Our  author  objecteth  to  be  accounted  ^^  such  a  good  man !'' 

'* '  How  cheap  that  character  is  acquired !  Pay  your  debts,  don't  bor- 
row money,  nor  twist  your  kitten's  neck  off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation, 
&c.,  your  business  is  done.  I  know  things  (for  thoughts  are  things)  of 
myself,  which  would  make  every  friend  I  have  liy  me  as  a  plague  patient 
I  once  set  a  dog  upon  a  crab's  leg  that  was  shoved  out  under  a  mass  of 
sea- weeds, — a  pretty  little  feeler!  Oh!  pah!  how  sick  I  am  of  that! 
And  a  lie,  a  mean  one,  I  once  told.  I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect.' "« 
Vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

It  is  not  every  one^  even  among  those  most  shocked  at 
Rousseau's  Confessions^  who  possesses  so  much  conscience 
and  self-knowledge.  How  genuine  and  deep  is  the  feeling 
conveyed  in  the  following  allusion  to  Lamb  by  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  these  letters ! 

"  Nothing — no  discovery  of  error  or  of  crime— could  divorce  his  sym- 
pathy from  a  man  who  had  once  engaged  it.  He  saw  in  the  spendthrift, 
the  outcast,  only  the  innocent  companion  of  his  school-days  or  the  joyous 
associate  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  he  did  not  even  make  penitence  or 
reform  a  condition  of  his  regard."— Vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

As  a  converse  to  the  above^  we  conmionly  see  a  man  who 
has  been  simply  imprudent  or  unfortunate^  '^  cut^'  by  hia 
respectable  friends ;  and  if  he  have  committed  an  error,  he  is 
only  to  be  possibly  restored  to  the  patronage  of  their  con- 
descending self-love  by  his  oblations  of  contrition  and  abject 
humiliation.  With  respect  to  works  of  art,  the  vulgar  cus- 
tom of  calling  out  for  ^^  the  moral^'  of  a  poem,  drama,  picture 
or  prose  tale,  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded  among  us,  and  we 
are  likely  to  remain  the  laughing-stock  of  the  more  philoeo- 
phic  German  critics  some  time  longer. 

"  '  I  think  you  are  too  apt  to  conclude  faintly,  with  some  cold  moral, 
as  in  the  end  of  the  poem  caird  '  The  Victory' — 

'  Be  thou  h^  comforter,  who  art  the  widow's  friend ;' 

a  single  common-plaoe  line  of  comfort,  which  bears  no  proportion  ia 
weight  or  number  to  the  many  lines  which  describe  suffering.  This  is  to 
convert  religion  into  mediocre  feelings,  which  should  bum,  and  glow,  and 
tremble.    A  moral  should  be  wrought  into  the  body  and  soul,  the  matter 
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and  tendencyi  of  a  poem,  not  tagg'd  to  the  end,  like  a  '  God  send  the  good 
ship  into  harbour,'  at  the  conclasion  of  our  bills  of  lading.  The  finishing 
of  the  '  Sailor'  is  also  imperfect.  Any  dissenting  minister  may  say  and 
do  as  much. 

"  'These  remarks,  I  know,  are  crude  and  un wrought,  but  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  much  accurate  thinking.  I  never  judge  system-wise  of  things, 
but  fasten  often  upon  particulars.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  132^  133. 

Lamb  also  objects  to  the  farcical  and  ignorant  hypocrisy  of 
those  writers  who,  venturing  to  deal  with  human  passions  in 
action,  attempt  to  qualify  their  pages  by  interlarding  senti- 
ments of  religion,  and  the  *'  proper  "  moral, — or  what  the  cha- 
racters aught  to  have  felt,  thought  and  done. 

"  *  His  book  I  '  like ' ;  it  is  only  too  stuff 'd  with  scripture,  too  par- 
sonish.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  boy's  own  story.  When  I  say  it  is 
too  full  of  scripture,  I  mean  it  is  too  full  of  direct  quoiaOon* :  no  book  can 
have  too  much  of  silent  scripture  in  it ;  but  the  natural  power  qf  a  Btory  it 
dimimahed  when  the  vppermoat  purpose  of  the  writer  seems  to  he  to  recom- 
mend something  else,' " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  161. 

On  the  subject  of  erecting  monuments  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  benevolent  men,  we  find  sentiments  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  those  which  animated  such  men.  Lamb  thus  re- 
plies to  a  letter  respecting  a  monument  to  Clarkson,  the  suc- 
cessful advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

'*  *  Dear  Madam, — I  return  your  list  with  my  name.  I  should  be  sorry 
that  any  respect  should  be  going  on  towards  Clarkson,  and  I  be  left  out 
of  the  conspiracy.  Otherwise,  1  frankly  own  that  to  pillarize  a  man's 
good  feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste.  Monuments  to  goodness, 
even  after  death,  are  equivocal.  I  turn  away  from  Howard's,  I  scarce 
know  why.  Goodness  blows  no  trumpet,  nor  desires  to  have  it  blown. 
We  should  be  modest  for  a  modest  man — as  he  is  for  himself.  The  vanities 
of  life — art,  poetry,  skill  military — are  subjects  for  trophies;  not  the 
silent  thoughts  arising  in  a  good  man's  mind  in  lonely  places.  Was  I 
Clarkson,  I  should  never  be  able  to  walk  or  ride  near  the  spot  again. 
Instead  of  bread,  we  are  giving  him  a  stone.  Instead  of  the  locality  re« 
calling  the  noblest  moment  of  his  existence,  it  is  a  place  at  which  his 
friends  (that  is,  himself)  blow  to  the  world,  '  What  a  good  man  is  he ! ' 
I  sat  down  upon  a  hillock  at  Forty  Hill  yesternight, — a  fine  contempla- 
tive evening, — with  a  thousand  good  speculations  about  mankind.  How 
I  yearned  with  cheap  benevolence !  I  shall  go  and  inquire  of  the  stone- 
cutter, who  cuts  the  tombstones  here,  what  a  stone  with  a  short  inscrip^ 
tion  will  cost ;  just  to  say,  '  Here  C.  Lamb  loved  his  brethren  of  man- 
kind." "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

Those  who  would  know  how  exactly  the  foregoing  embo- 
dies the  sentiments  of  the  philanthropic  Howard^  we  refer  to 
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the  letters  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Smith; 
to  Thomas  Thompson,  his  servant ;  and  to  Dr.  Price.  They 
are  dated  Venice,  1786.  He  speaks  of  the  project  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  him  as  ^^  a  very  distressing  afiair,'^  and  ejacu- 
lates, '^  Never  have  I  returned  to  my  country  with  such  a 
'^  heavy  heart  as  I  now  do.  Why  could  not  my  fnends,  ¥^o 
^^  know  how  I  detest  such  parade,  have  stopped  such  a  hasty 
^  measure?  As  a  private  man,  with  some  peculiarities,  I 
^'  wished  to  retire  into  obscurity  and  silence.  Indeed,  my 
^^  friend,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  thus  dragged 
'^  out.  I  immediately  wrote,  and  hope  something  may  be 
''  done  to  stop  it.  My  best  friends  must  disapprove  it.  It 
^^  deranges  and  confounds  all  my  schemes.  My  exaltation  is 
«  my  misfortune.*' 

Tbe  fine  principles  of  morality,  as  of  genuine  criticism  <m 
works  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  peculiar  beauty,  pathos 
and  humour  of  Lamb's  general  style,  were  received  some 
years  since  with  all  that  appreciation  which  the  censors  of 
the  press  and  instructors  of  public  taste  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  earliest  periods  to  manifest  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  productions  of  original  minds.  The  foDow- 
ing  specimen  is  firom  the  Monthly  Review. 

**  It  will  scarcely  be  credited*  without  reference  to  the  article  itself,  that 
on  the  notes  the  critic  [c^  the  Monthly  Review]  pronounces  this  judge* 
ment :  *  The  notes  before  us  indeed  have  nothing  very  remarkable,  except 
the  style,  which  is  formally  abrupt  and  elaborately  quaint.  Some  of  the 
most  studied  attempts  to  display  excessive  feeling  we  had  noted  for  animad- 
version, but  the  task  is  unnecessary/ '' — ^VoL  i.  p.  307^ 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  once  famous  Ultra-crepidariaa 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  which  was  pronounced  in  a  review  of 
a  work  by  Mr.  Weber,  who  had  quoted  one  of  Lamb's  fine 
Notes  to  the  Specimens  of  the  Old  Dramatists. 

<'  <  We  have  a  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  editor  than  the 
omission  of  points,  or  the  misapprehension  of  words.  He  has  polluted 
his  pages  vnth  the  blasphemies  of  a  poor  manioc,  who,  it  seems,  once 
published  some  detached  scenes  of  the  '  Broken  Heart.*  For  this  unfor- 
tunate creature,  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an  apology  in  his  calami- 
tous situation ;  but  for  Mr.  Weber,  we  know  not  where  the  warmest  of 
his  friends  will  find  palliation  or  excuse/  '* — ^Vol.  i.  p.  322. 

These  things  will  be  read  with  astonishment  by  most  peo- 
ple now ;  not  omitting  those  who^  if  such  a  man  as  Charies 
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Lamb  fell  under  their  pens  the  next  day^  would  write  just 
such  a  criticism  upon  him.  But  Lamb  had  also  sincere  ad- 
mirers in  his  lifetime — fit  audience,  though  comparatively 
few — ^who  appreciated  his  many  excellences  long  since,  and 
needed  not  the  popular  voice  to  encourage  them  in  their 
opinion. 

These  voliunes  contain  several  portraits  of  Charles  Lamb. 
We  shall  begin  with  a  beautiful  one  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd. 

"  A  light  framei  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  would  OTer- 
throw  it,  clad  in  cierk-like  black,  was  sormoanted  by  a  head  of  form  and 
expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet.  His  black  hair  curled  crisply 
aboat  an  expanded  forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled  with  vary- 
ing expression!  though  the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad ;  and  the  nose  slightly 
curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of  the 
face  regularly  oval,  completed  a  head  which  was  finely  placed  on  the 
ahoiilders,  and  gave  importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminutive  and 
shadowy  stem.  Who  shall  describe  his  countenance--catch  its  quivering 
sweetness— and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words  ?  There  are  none,  alas  f  to  an- 
swer the  vain  desire  of  friendship.  Deep  thought,  striving  with  humour; 
the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial  mirth ;  and  a  smile  of  painful 
sweetness,  present  an  image  to  the  mind  it  can  as  little  describe  as  lose." 
— ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 

We  are  also  presented  with  three  engraved  portraits,  each  of 
them  admirable  for  character.  Of  the  first,  we  cannot  judge 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness,  never  having  seen  Lamb  at 
that  early  period.  It  was  painted  by  Hazlitt,  and  has  a  set  ex- 
pression of  intellectual  concentration  and  resolute  will,  more 
in  accordance,  we  suspect,  with  an  idea  in  the  painter's  own 
mind  than  in  the  character  of  his  sitter.  The  other  two, 
though  one  of  them  is  almost  a  caricature,  are  striking  like- 
nesses. Speaking  of  Charles  Lamb  in  their  private  social 
meetings,  Hazlitt  says, — 

"  There  was  Lamb  himself,  the  delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the 
most  witty  and  sensible  of  men.  He  always  made  the  best  pun  and  the 
best  remark  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His  serious  conversation,  like 
his  serious  writing,  is  his  best.  No  one  ever  stammered  out  such  fine« 
piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things,  in  half-a-dozen  half  sentences  as  he  does. 
His  jests  sadd  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon 
words.  What  a  keen,  laughing,  hair-brained  view  of  home-felt  truth ! 
What  a  choice  venom !  He  has  furnished  many  a  text  for  Coleridge  to 
preach  upon.  There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about  him  ;  nor  were  his  sweets 
or  hia  soars  ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of  affectation." 
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There  appeared  some  time  ago  an  article  in  a  popular  pe- 
riodical^ which  embodies  a  very  high  and  an  equally  just  esti- 
mate of  his  writings. 

"  As  an  essayist  Charles  Lamb  will  be  remembered  in  yean  to  come 
with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  Steele^  and 
with  Addison.  He  has  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  highest  order.  We  know 
of  no  inquisition  more  curious,  no  speculation  more  lofty,  than  may  be 
found  in  the  Essays  of  Charles  LAmb." 

Wit  is  poignant  truths  and  startles  all  the  faculties ;  or  it 
is  the  bright  focus  of  combined  imagination  and  understand- 
ing. Not  to  pursue  the  definition^  however^  we  would  say 
that  whatever  may  be  wity  Lamb  possessed  an  uncommon 
portion  of  it.  His  best  ^^  hits''^  carefully  collected^  would  make 
a  rare  littie  volume.  But  we  cannot  say  we  should  like  to 
see  such  stuff  inserted  in  it  as  will  be  found  in  a  long  note 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  jokes  are  nothing  better  than  many  a  mere 
^^  droll''  continually  throws  off.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Lamb 
was  the  last  man  who  would  have  liked  to  see  ^^  his  nothings 
"  monster'd."  Allowing  ourselves  this  one  critical  growl^  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  editor  has  completed  his  task  with 
equal  feeling  and  perspicuity,  and  a  modesty  which  has  evi- 
dentiy  held  in  subjection  the  eloquence  he  so  eminenUy  pos- 
sesses. 

Lamb  passed  the  last  period  of  his  life  in  the  village^  esc 
more  soundingly,  the  "  Hundred '^  of  Edmonton.  To  a  native 
of  that  same  rusticity,  and  an  occasional  resident,  it  was  a 
strange  yet  consistent  sight  to  observe  the  form  in  ^'  cleric-Cke 
^'  black''  taking  a  regular  morning  walk  on  the  dusty  London 
road,  instead  of  diving  into  the  shady  sweetness  of  the 
green  lanes.  But  we  saw  his  wistful,  hsdf-averted  glances  at 
the  coaches  that  passed  city-ward,  and  felt  his  yearnings 
towards  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He  died  in  consequence  of 
a  trifling  accident  that  happened  to  him  during  one  of  these 
walks,  and  was  buried  in  Edmonton  churchyard*  He  had 
pointed  out  the  spot  himself  a  short  time  before  while  walk- 
ing there  with  his  sister  ^'  as  the  place  where  he  wished  to 
'^  be  biuried."  The  spot  is  by  no  means  romantic,  though 
something  of  the  kind  might  easily  have  been  foimd  amoqg 
the  mossy,  mouldering,  carved  vaults  and  tombs  at  remote 
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comers,  beneath  old  yew  trees^  dense  blackthorn  hedges^ 
or  beside  the  venerable  buttresses  of  the  old  church  walls. 
Lamb,  however,  preferred  to  be  located,  not  only  where  the 
place  was  pretty  thick  with  companionable  tombs,  but  where 
he  could  be  nearer  the  walks  of  human  life.  His  grave-stone 
accordingly  stands,  at  a  little  distance,  facing  a  footpath 
which  leads  to  the  lanes  and  fields  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
The  inscription  upon  it  is  simply  "  To  the  memory  of  Charles 
''  Lamb.  Died  27  Dec.  1834 :  aged  59.*'  There,  in  fixed 
peacefubiess,  among  a  crowd  of  familiar  names— names  known 
from  in&ncy — ^we  often  see  it  stand  with  pallid  smile  just 
after  sunset,  while  sparrows  fly  chirruping  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  and  ruminating  sheep  recline  with  half-closed  eyes 
against  the  warm  flat  stone  or  grassy  mound. 
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No.  7,  July  1,  1837. 

To  a  commercial  people  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  inter- 
esting subject  for  investigation  than  the  various  phaenomena 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  the  circumstances  affecting 
confidence  and  credit.  Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  pohtical 
oeconomy  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  yet  so 
little  determined.  Our  stock  of  recorded  facts  is  great,  and 
some  most  important  principles  have  been  established ;  yet 
our  conclusions  and  reasonings  seem  doomed  to  be  not  un- 
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frequently  overturned  by  some  unprecedented  occurrence 
which  had  not  previously  been  taken  into  account.  His,  we 
apprehend;  arises  from  an  undue  estimate  or  a  total  neglect  of 
the  disturbing  causes.  A  general  principle  may  be  of  the 
utmost  value^  that  is,  applicable  to  objects  of  paramount  im- 
portance, may  be  moreover  quite  incontrovertible  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  have  no  existence  as  a  naked  fact.  In  mechanics, 
for  instance,  the  elementary  lever  is  something  very  diffirent 
from  any  existing  lever.  All  the  reasoning  concerning  it,  how 
beautifully  accurate  soever  in  principle,  will  in  practice  reqime 
correction  for  flection,  friction  and  other  disturbing  causes. 
So  in  the  science  of  political  oeconomy :  the  moment  we  come 
to  apply  its  principles,  in  other  words,  the  moment  we  come 
to  treat  it  as  an  art,  we  find  all  sorts  of  circumstances  in  con- 
stant operation  to  affect  our  conclusions.  In  proportion  only 
as  we  acquire  the  means  of  duly  estimating  these  diatuibing 
causes,  will  be  our  skill  in  the  application  of  principles  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

As  regards  the  phsenomena  of  commercial  confidence  and 
credit,  the  United  States  of  America  have  recently  become  a 
rich  but  almost  unexplored  mine  of  information.  In  the  pre- 
sent article  we  shall  endeavour  to  avaU  ourselves  of  the  infor- 
mation which  her  peculiar  circumstances  afibrd.  The  enthu- 
siastic Brindley  is  said  to  have  considered  seas,  lakes  andrivers 
to  have  been  intended  by  Divine  Providence  merely  as  fccdera 
of  canals.  For  the  nonce  we  will  imitate  this  mode  of  look- 
ing at  events :  we  will  view  the  fearful  revulsion  which  has 
just  taken  place  in  the  trade  of  America  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing our  field  of  knowledge  in  the  direction  we  have  pobted 
out. 

Before  we  go  into  details  it  may  be  well  to  mi^  out  the 
leading  events  connected  with  the  present  commercial  state 
of  America  in  their  order  of  occurrence. 

A  spirit  of  speculation  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1833,  or  perhaps  even  somewhat  eariier, 
but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  it  acquired  its  greatest  impetos. 
The  business  of  banking  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  over- 
trading, and  the  increased  issue  of  paper  money  remained  mi- 
checked  until  the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  Government  adopted 
various  measures  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spirit  of 
speculation^  and  placing  the  currency  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
These  measures  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  Bank  and  mer- 
cantile party,  but  were  generally  approved  of  by  the  people. 

The  current  was  however  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  the 
measures  of  Government.  Over-trading  continued  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  received  a  check  in  the  natural  way  that  the- trading 
community  came  to  their  senses.  Then  followed  revulsion 
most  fearfiil ;  scarcely  any  commercial  panic  on  record  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  in- 
tensity ;  in  point  of  duration  it  has  not  yet  become  matter  of 
histoiy,  though  we  may  presently  make  it  matter  of  conjecture. 

This  being  the  state  of  things  in  the  spring  of  ISS?^  the 
banks  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  some  remedies 
presently  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  the  working  of  these  reme- 
dies that  the  commercial  people  of  both  hemispheres  are  so 
anxiously  watching. 

Following  the  order  of  the  shove  profframmey  we  shdUl  first 
present  our  readers  with  details,  as  ample  as  our  space  will 
permit,  of  the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  progress  of  specula- 
tion, and  the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Secondly :  We  shall  enumerate  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  endeavolur  to  trace  out  their  effect. 

These  measures  were : 

1 .  The  removal  of  the  Government  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  dividing  the  same  among  various  banks  in 
different  parts  of  the  countiy. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  in  lieu  of  a  silver  standard, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  mint  proportion  between 
the  two  metals,  and  the  discouragement  of  a  small  note  cir- 
culation. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

TTdrdly :  We  shall  enter  at  considerable  length  into  the  re- 
medies adopted  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  endeavouring  to  trace  out  their  effects  upon  the  com- 
mercial interests  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain. 
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These  remedies  are, — 

1.  The  loan  of  bonds  or  posi>-biIls^  payable  in  London  at 
twelve  months  after  date,  to  the  American  merchants,  on 
securities  not  immediately  convertible. 

2.  The  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks. 

I.  The  banking  business  of  the  United  States  is  managed, 
as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  by  numerous  joint  stock 
banking  companies,  chartered  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  respectively  located.  Of  these  banks  the 
shareholders  are  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  contri- 
bution, and  no  further.  They  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
paper  money  convertible — ^nominally  as  it  has  since  unfor- 
tunately turned  out — at  the  will  of  the  holder;  the  only 
check  upon  improvident  management  being  that  which  arises 
from  active  competition  between  the  several  banks,  aided 
somewhat  perhaps  by  the  periodical  publication  of  a  balance 
sheet. 

In  addition  to  the  banks  chartered  by  the  several  States, 
the  United  States  Bank  existed  by  the  authority  of  the  gene- 
ral Government.  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  however, 
in  1835  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  bank  now  carries  on 
business  in  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  capital  of  the  bank  is  35,000,000/.,  but  as  its 
capital  is  divided  among  twenty-five  branches,  it  of  course 
competes  co-equally  with  the  banks  of  the  several  States,  and 
therefore  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  system  of  banking 
which  there  prevails. 

The  increase  of  banking  capital  and  circulation  in  the 
United  States  has  been  great  beyond  example  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  1811  the  number  of  banks  throughout  the  Union 
amounted  to  89,  in  1815  the  number  amounted  to  208.  At 
this  latter  period  there  was  scarcely  any  specie  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States.  Specie  payments  had  been  suspended 
in  1814,  and  this  seems  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  bank- 
ing. The  cturency  was  then  wholly  of  paper,  and  it  was  also 
in  a  fearful  state  of  disorder.  Notes  were  put  into  circula- 
tion of  as  small  a  denomination  as  one  halfpenny  (a  cent),  and 
the  whole  specie  hoarded,  as  it  was  calculated  at  the  time,  did 
not  amount  to  a  miUion  of  our  money.     In  1820  notes  below 
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one  dollar  (45.  2d,)  had  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  the 
specie  in  circulation  is  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  7^000,000  of 
dollars. 

From  the  year  1820  the  increase  of  banking  in  the  United 
States  will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Date. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Jan. 1820 
1830 
1835 
1836 

308 
320 

558 

677 

Dollars. 
137,110,111 
145,192,268 

231,250,337 
324,240,292 

Dollars. 

44,863,344 

61,323,898 

103,693,495 

185,762,506 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  one  of  the  ^'  documents  accompanying  the  Mes- 
^^  sage,''  and  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
(No.  5),  gives  a  statement  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  paper  and  specie  taken  together,  which  ex- 
hibits very  clearly  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency  of  that  country. 

This  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  agree  precisely 
with  the  published  banks'  statements,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  above.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  makes  de- 
duction for  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  banks  held  by  other 
banks  and  not  circulated.  Thus  corrected,  the  statement 
stands  as  follows : 


Dates. 

Paper  in 
Circulation. 

Specie  in 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Oct.  1833 

Jan. 1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Dollars. 

80,000,000 

76,000,000 

82,000,000 

108,000,000 

120,000,000 

Dollars. 
4,000,000 
12,000,000 
18,000,000 
23,000,000 
28,000,000 

Dollars. 

84,000,000 

88,000,000 

100,000,000 

131,000,000 

148,000,000 

A  further  evidence  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  America,  far 
exceeding  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  statement  of  the  importation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  iive  years : 
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1832  ..  .  101,000,000 dollars. 

1833  ..  .  108,000,000 

1834  . .  .  127,000,000 

1835  . .  .  160,000,000 

1836  . .  .  174,000,000 

But  the  spirit  of  speculation  has  not  stopped  here.  Hie 
disposition  to  purchase  wild  lands  has  far  outstripped  the  de- 
mand for  actual  settlements,  as  the  following  table  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  the  last  fire 
years  will  abundantly  testify : 

1832...    3,115,376  dollars. 

1833  .. .    4,972,294 

1834  ...    6,099,981 

1835  .  . .  15,810,795 

1836  ..  .  24,000,000. 

We  shall  say  no  more*  on  this  division  of  the  subject ;  the 
statements  we  have  given  are  quite  su£Scient  to  prove  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  overtrading  which  arose  in  or 
previous  to  1833  received  an  extraordinary  impetus  in  1835 
and  1836. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  affecting  the  currency  of  the  country,  which 
we  have  already  enumerated. 

1.  The  history  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  is  this.  Hie 
revenues  of  the  United  States  were  formeriy  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Bank.  In  1 833  however,  the  Bank  and  the  Go- 
vernment having  come  to  an  open  rupture.  General  Jackson, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  caused  the  ^^  deposits''  to  be  removed 
from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  placed  with 
various  State  Banks,  thence  caUed  ^  Deposit  Banks.^ 

In  an  article  purely  politico-ceconomical  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  enter  at  length  into  a  dispute  which  was,  in  the  main,  oft 
political  character.  It  may  however  be  necessaiy  to  state 
that  in  democratic  America  a  species  of  feud  has  from  the 
beginning  existed  between  the  monied  class  and  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  and  as  General  Jackson  was  the  democratic  Pre- 

*  We  have  no  means  of  ahowing  the  progress  of  specolstion  in  nOrotdi,  sad 
must  therefore  content  oursehres  by  sta^g  that  it  hr  exceeds  the  mania  in  this 
eountiy. 
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sident,  the  difference  between  the  people's  Qovenunent  and 
the  Bank  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  1833  the  Bank  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  applying 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter^  to  which  it  was  known  General 
Jackson  was  opposed^  just  previous  to  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. Jackson,  who  has  in  all  things  shown  himself  to  be  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  braved  the  power  of  the  monied  class 
and  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Hence  the  election 
turned  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Bank  question. 

Now  then  occurred  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Bank. 
It  commenced  a  regular  system  of  curtailing  its  accustomed 
accommodation  to  the  mercantile  body,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  payment  of  the  deposits. 
The  whole  smn  to  be  removed  did  not  greatly  exceed  seven 
millions  of  dollars  (about  £1,500,000  sterling),  and  yet  on  the 
plea  of  preparing  for  the  removal,  the  Bank  continued  its 
system  of  restriction  of  discounts  for  nineteen  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  diminution  of  accommodation  had 
reached  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  for  which  they  were  pretending  to  provide.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  United  States  Bank  ope- 
rated by  means  of  twenty-five  branches  located  one  in  every 
State ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  removal  was  in  many  in- 
stances to  another  banking  house  in  the  same  street,  perhaps 
even  next  door ;  hence  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
how  any  efiect,  good^  bad  or  neutral,  could  immediately  arise 
from  the  change. 

If  the  curtailment  which  actually  took  place  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  United  States  Bank  had  not  been  followed 
by  a  great  increase  of  banking  capital,  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  its  tendency  must  have  been  to  check  improvident  spe- 
culation. This  efiect  was  however  obviated  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  banking  capital  which  followed  the  curtailment  of 
the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  United  States 
Bank  told  the  people  that  such  an  amount  of  accommodation 
was  necessaiy  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  but 
such  accommodation  they,  the  United  States  Bank,  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  afibrd.  What  so  obvious  a  course  as 
the  organization  of  new  banks  ?  This  was  accordingly  done 
to  the  extent  we  have  already  indicated. 
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This  increase  of  banking  capital  appears  to  haye  brought 
the  United  States  Bank  to  their  senses.  The  cashier  and 
prime  mover  of  the  bank  administration  soon  perceived  that 
if  the  Bank  did  not  provide  assistance  the  people  would  ob- 
tain it  elsewhere.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  1834  the  Bank 
renewed  its  accommodation^  and  between  November  1834 
and  July  1835  it  had  increased  its  circulation  nearly  ten  mU- 
lions  of  dollars^  and  its  loans  and  exchanges  IdfiOOfiOOl.  In 
eight  months  the  increase  of  issues  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
diminution  of  the  previous  nineteen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  its  whole  course  of  conduct  the  Bank  has  proved  that  pre- 
paration for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  never  required  any 
curtailment^  inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  augmentation  took 
place  without  a  return  of  the  deposits.  It  has  also  proved  that 
a  desire  to  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  improvident  specu- 
lation could  not  have  formed  any  part  of  its  motive^or  the  Bank 
would  have  abstained  from  augmenting  its  issues  in  1834-5, 
when  such  a  check  was  more  needed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  unavoidably  arrive  is,  that  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits  had  a  very  trifling  influence,  if 
any^  on  the  present  embarrassments.  If  the  measure  had 
any  influence  it  must  have  been  rather  of  a  beneficial  cha- 
racter. The  total  sum  removed  was  small.  Had  it  remained 
it  would  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  United  States  Bank 
through  its  branches  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  paper. 
In  the  hands  of  the  deposit-banks  it  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
main idle,  but  was  used  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
places  in  which  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  were 
located. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  and  the  suppress- 
ing of  small  notes  are  measures  necessarily  so  intunatdjr 
blended  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
they  cannot  be  treated  separately. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  forbids 
the  ^^  emission  of  biUs  of  credit.''  The  object  of  this  provi- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  to  centralize  the  control  of  the  mo- 
netary system,  with  a  view  probably  to  the  production  of 
uniformity  in  the  currency.  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
the  States  Legislatures  have  managed  to  give  this  clause  the 
go-by,  and  paper-issuing  banks  are  chartered  by  every  State  of 
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the  Union.  To  operate  in  anyway  upon  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States  it  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  no  less  than  twenty-six  sovereign  legislatures.  Dif- 
ficult as  this  may  appear,  the  President  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress  (December  1836)  was  able  to  announce  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  very  generally  received  such  cooperation ; 
many  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  conformity  with  the  state  of 
public  opinicm  on  the  subject,  having  passed  acts  suppressing 
notes  of  one  and  two  dollars,  and  those  which  had  not  done 
so  having  evinced  a  disposition  so  to  do. 

Coincident  with  the  discouragement  of  a  small-note  circu- 
lation the  passage  of  the  gold  bill  here  demands  notice.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  this  act  the  standard  of  the  Ame- 
rican currency  was  silver,  the  integer  being  the  dollar,  worth 
in  the  London  market  ^ify  pence  on  the  average.  This  made 
the  approximate  par  between  England  and  America  480  dol- 
lars, 100/.  sterling,  in  conformity  with  which  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  was  four  dollars  eighty  cents.  By  the  act  in  que- 
stion, however,  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  American  eagle  and 
half-eagle  was  so  regulated  that  the  sovereign  became  worth 
four  dollars  eighty-seven  cents,  being  a  difference  of  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  in  favour  of  gold,  and  at  this  ntte  the  sove- 
reign was  declared  current  by  the  bilL 

One  efiect  of  this  bOl  was  to  establish  two  pars  of  exchange : 
a  gold  par,  fixed  and  invariable,  of  487  dollars =100/.,  and  a 
silver  approximate  and  variable  par,  averaging  480  dollars  to 
the  100/.,  the  difference  being  about  1^  per  cent.  Hence  a 
rate  of  exchange  which  would  provide  for  an  exportation  of 
silver  would  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  an  export  of  gold. 
This  effect,  however,  is  obviously  temporary.  Silver  under 
such  a  law  would  leave  the  United  States  until  its  price  rose 
there  and  fell  here,  until  at  length  it  would  be  indifferent 
(supposing  exchange  to  continue  advancing)  which  metal  to 
export.  This  effect  has  actually  occurred.  In  New  York, 
previous  to  the  suspension  of  specie-payments,  silver  of  an 
exportable  kind  and  in  quantity  bore  a  premium,  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  of  something  more  even  than  the  difference 
between  the  two,  whilst  in  London  it  has  been  gradually  de- 
clining in  price  since  the  latter  months  of  last  year*  Sup- 
posing silver  to  bear  a  premium  of  1^  per  cent.,  sovereigns 
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lemaining  at  par,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indiflGerenoe  which 
metal  to  export ;  if  silver  dollars  advanced  beyond  this,  gold 
lemaining  at  par,  the  latter  would  be  eiqported  in  preference 
to  silver  until  the  values  were  equalized.  At  the  period  of 
the  last  advices  gold  and  silver  were  nearly  at  par  as  regards 
each  other y  both  being  at  an  equal  premium  in  the  depre- 
ciated bank  paper.  Sovereigns  were  worth  5doL  20  cents  to 
5doL  25  cents,  which  is  6^  to  'J^^  per  cent,  premium,  the 
mean  being  7i^9  whilst  dollars  were  from  6  to  8  per  cent 
premium. 

Until  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  current  in  the  United 
States  had  time  to  regulate  itself  to  the  new  standard,  the 
tendency  would  be  for  silver  to  leave  America  and  gold  to 
flow  in,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  influx  would  find 
its  principal,  we  may  say  its  only  source,  in  Europe,  deduct- 
ing of  course  the  production  of  the  American  mines.  But 
why  would  America  take  gold  firom  Europe,  or  rather  why 
would  Europe  part  with  her  gold  to  America  ?  Evidently  be- 
cause America  bid  high  for  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Con- 
gress suddenly  determined  to  call  100/.,  101^  109.  (for  the 
gold  bUl  was  nothing  more  than  this).  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Every  one  who  owed  a  debt  to  America  had  a  means 
of  paying  it  at  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent.,  whilst  Americans 
having  debts  to  pay  in  England — debts,  observe,  contracted 
in  pounds  sterling, — ^would  not  be  exempted  from  payment  in 
full  by  any  law  of  their  own  making.  Was  there  any  evil  to 
England  in  thus  having  gold  drawn  from  her  ?  No.  It  was  a 
decided  benefit,  not  an  eviL  The  soldier  in  the  song  ^  who 
'^  spends  half-arcrown  out  of  sixpence  a  day '^  might  just  as 
reasonably  sigh  for  the  loss  of  his  sixpence. 

And  what  has  the  drain  of  gold  amounted  to  after  all?  Hie 
whole  quantity  of  gold  coin  current  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  1836  was  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  10,000,000  dollars.  To  be  quite  on  the  safe  side  let  as 
call  the  whole  amount  12,000,000  dollars ;  of  this  amount 
about  one  fourth  is  calculated  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
mines  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  the  quantity 
now  averaging  something  over  700,000  dollars  per  annum. 
This  would  leave  about  2,000,000/.  sterling  as  having  been 
derived  from  France  and  England,  chiefly  the  latter;  and 
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this  is  the  sum  which  has  frightened  the  Bank  Directors*  and 
the  British  mercantile  public  fairly  out  of  their  propriety. 

This  sum  then  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  Eiu'opean 
stock  of  gold.  It  may  be  first  derived  from  England  or  from 
France^  or  from  both^  but  ultimately  it  amounts  to  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  a^regate  stock  of  Europe.  Let  us  now  look 
to  the  ulterior  consequences.  The  withdrawal  of  so  much 
gold  will,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  currency,  cause 
a  decline  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  This  is  only  an- 
other mode  of  saying  that  the  price  of  gold  will  rise.  But  the 
production  of  gold  is  regulated  by  laws  differing  in  no  respect 
from  those  which  govern  the  production  of  other  commodities. 
An  advance  in  price  will  stimiilate  the  gold  producers  of  South 
America  in  the  same  manner  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
cotton  would  increase  the  exertions  of  the  cotton  producers 
of  North  America.  If  the  small  quantity  demanded  by  the 
United  States  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  assignable  advance  in 
the  price  (that  is,  an  assignable  decline  in  the  prices  of  all 
other  conmiodities  estimated  in  gold)  we  should  most  cer- 
tainly have  an  increased  production  and  export  from  the 
Brazils  and  other  gold-producing  countries.  On  no  account 
therefore  ought  the  American  gold  bill  to  have  been  viewed 
with  alarm  by  Europeans.  We  might  almost  as  well  prate 
about  a  drain  of  tin  plate  or  bar-iron. 

Long  before  the  late  suspension  of  specie  payments  the 
channels  of  circulation  in  the  United  States  appear  to  have 
been  filled.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  stated,  the  de- 
mand for  gold  for  America  had  ceased.  It  may  be  hereafter 
that  more  gold  will  be  demanded  by  America.  She  will  re- 
turn to  specie-payments  and  re-demand  the  amount  which  she 
is  now,  for  a  time,  parting  with.  She  may  suppress  all  notes 
of  a  higher  denomination  than  one  and  two  dollars,  those  of 

*  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  in  his  pamphlet,  page  29,  sUtes  that  2,300,0002.  went  to 
America.  This  is  near  enough  to  our  estimate.  At  p^  30  he  speaks  of  the  gold 
bill  as  having  raised  "  the  ewrrent  value  of  the  English  soyereign  from  4'44  doUars 
*'  to  4*87i,  or  8§  per  cent,  above  its  previous  current  vahie."  This  is  a  gross  mistake : 
4*44  was  the  assumed/Nn^  of  exchange,  which  being  erroneous  caused  exchange  to 
be  quoted  at  an  apparent  premium  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  average.  The  *'  current" 
value  of  the  sovereign  was  on  the  average  4*80,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  eagle,  Mr.  Palmer  is  correct  in  stating  it  at  246 
grains,  hut  that  was  so  much  more  than  ten  dollars  ought  to  have  contained,  that 
the  few  that  were  formerly  coined  were  exported  or  melted. 

2  N  3 
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five  or  ten  dollars  for  instance.  This  we  have  no  doubt  iriD 
ultimately  take  place.  This  panic  and  suspension  is  a  mere 
episode^  and  not  an  uninstructive  one,  in  the  monetary  history 
of  America,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  the 
administration  wiU  be  resumed  as  soon  as  convenient.  To 
any  new  demand  for  gold  which  may  arise  fix)m  the  above- 
named  cause,  the  principles  which  we  have  just  laid  down 
apply.  If  the  new  demand  for  gold  be  suflScient  to  raise  the 
price  (that  is  depress  the  prices  of  all  commodities  estimated 
in  gold)  to  an  assignable  extent,  it  would  stimulate  the  motive 
to  produce  gold ;  but  we  need  not  again  go  over  this  groundL 
It  is  quite  enough  to  recall  the  principles  to  the  reader's  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  American  Govaiunent 
to  get  rid  of  the  circulation  of  small  notes  and  replace  them 
by  a  gold  ciurency,  we  must  here  mention  what  is  called  the 
^*  Specie  Circular,'^  a  measure  rendered  necessary,  by  the  ex- 
cessive speculation  in  wild  lands  which  we  have  already  re- 
corded in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  This  we  shall  state  in 
the  President's  own  words : 

**  The  safety  of  the  public  funds  and  the  interest  of  the  people  required 
that  these  operations  (excessive  land- purchases  and  their  effects)  should 
be  checked ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments  to  adopt  aJl  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  prodsce 
that  desired  effect.  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issuing  of 
the  order  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
requiring  payment  qf  the  public  lands  to  be  made  in  specie,  with  one  excep- 
tion^  until  the  15th  of  the  present  month  (December)  in  favour  of  actnat 
settlers.  The  measure  has  produced  many  salutary  consequences.  It  has 
checked  the  career  of  the  Western  banks  and  has  given  them  additional 
strength  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since  pervaded  oar 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  European  commercial  cities.  By  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the  means  of  speco- 
latlon  and  retarded  its  progress  in  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the 
public  lands.  «  *  •  •  It  is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  of  silver 
and  gold,  there  to  enter  permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country  and 
place  it  on  a  firmer  foundation." 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  last  measure  of  the  United  States 
administration  calculated  to  have  any  influence  on  the  cur- 
rency^ and  thereby  on  the  state  of  commercial  confidence  and 
credit ;  we  mean  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
General  Government  among  the  several  State  Governments 
for  safe  keepinff. 
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A  bill  '^  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money'* 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
June  1836.   This  act  provides,  among  other  things, 

"  that  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  January  1837,  reserving  the  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars,  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  several  States  tn  proportion  to  their  respective  repre- 
ientation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  by  law  authorize  their  Treasurer  or  other  competent  authori- 
ties to  receive  the  same  in  the  terms  hereinafter  specified  ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  Treasurer  or  other 
competent  authorities  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
aforesaid,  which  certificates  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal  obligations 
of  common  depotitories  of  public  money  for  the  $qfe  keeping  and  repatfrnent 
thereof,  and  shall  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  receiving  the  same  to  pay 
the  said  money  and  every  part  thereof  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying any  wants  of  the  public  Treasury  beyond  the  amount  of  the 

5,000,000  dollars  aforesaid."  I 

I 

The  act  ftirther  provides  "  that  if  any  State  refiise  its  pro- 
^*  portion  the  same  may  be  deposited  with  other  States/'  and 
lastly^  that  the  distribution  be  made  by  quarterly  payments. — 
American  Almanac,  1837. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  under  discussion  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  would,  after  deduct- 
ing the  5,000,000  dollars,  reach  22,000,000  dollars*.  Owing 
however  to  the  great  increase  of  the  two  principal  sources  of 
revenue,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  cus- 
toms, the  same  reached  nearly  373000,000  dollars.  *^  You 
**  will  perceive,^'  says  the  late  President  in  his  last  message, 
*^  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
*'  financial  means  of  the  country  keep  pace  with  its  improve- 
^*  ments  in  all  other  respects.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasiuy 
"  during  the  present  year  will  amount  to  about  4  7,69 1 ,898  dol- 
*^  lars ;  those  from  customs  being  estimated  at  22,523,151  dol- 
^'  lars ;  those  from  lands  at  about  24,000,000  dollars;  and 
the  residue  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  expenditiu'es 
for  all  objects  during  the  year  are  estimated  not  to  exceed 
22,000,000  dollars  t,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 
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*  See  the  American  Almagfic  for  the  present  year,  page  141,  where  a  table  of 
the  proportions  is  given, 
t  £4,500,000  sterling. 
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'^  sury  for  public  purposes  on  the  first  day  of  January  next 
^  (1837)  of  about  41,723^959  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  ex- 
^^  ception  of  5,000,000  dollars,  will  be  transferred  to  the  several 
^'  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  regula- 
^^  ting  the  deposits  of  the  public  money.'* 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  the  time  relative  to  political  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  existence  of  a  surplus  revenue.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  surplus  revenue  is  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
and  freedom  of  the  American  people.  The  distribution  of  the 
said  surplus  is  evidence  of  the  political  virtue  of  the  General 
Government,  but  the  only  safe  course  evidently  is  a  reduction 
of  taxation  equal,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  to  the  ex- 
cess. This  has  been  agitated.  The  tarifi*  is  to  be  reduced 
more  rapidly  than  the  law  of  1833  provided,  but  still  not  so 
rapidly  or  to  so  great  an  extent  as  we  apprehend  it  should  be. 

By  the  act  in  question  the  duties  on  all  articles  paying 
more  than  90  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  were  to  be  reduced  by 
10  per  cent,  every  other  year  until  1841,  when  half  the  re- 
maining excess  was  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  other  half  in  1842. 
The  effect  of  this  law  on  heavy  woollens  paying  50  per  cent, 
would  be  as  follows : 

In  1833«  three  per  cent,  would  be  deducted,  leaving  47  per  cent. 

In  1835, 44     ... 

In  1837, 41     ... 

In  1839, 38     ... 

In  1841,  nine  per  cent 29    ... 

In  1842, 20     ... 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposition  was  made 
to  reduce  the  tariff  at  once  to  the  scale  of  1842,  but  whether 
the  proposition  has  ripened  into  a  law  or  whether  it  remains 
over  till  the  next  session  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  If 
it  become  law  our  impression  is  that  it  will  prove  inadequate 
to  the  necessary  reduction  of  revenue.  Cheapness,  conse- 
quent upon  reduced  taxation,  will  stimulate  consumption,  and 
in  many  cases  an  increase  of  revenue  will  follow  a  reduction 
of  duty.  We  shall  not  push  this  question  further,  but  shall 
return  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  its  effects  on  the 
American  money  market. 
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The  sum  to  be  distributed  is  in  routid  numbers  ST^OOO^OOO 
dollars^  in  quarterly  payments  of  9^250^000  dollars.  The  first 
payment  was  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  similar 
payments  were  to  be  made  and  we  presume  have  been  since 
made  quarterly.  The  measure,  during  the  interval  between 
its  adoption  and  its  first  operation,  was  attacked  by  the  Bank 
party  with  that  excessive  virulence  and  disregard  of  reasoning 
which  distinguishes  the  minority  opposed  to  the  Government. 
Stripped  of  this  virulence  the  argument  of  the  anti-democratic 
party  amounted  to  this:  that  the  preparation  for  this  payment 
would  compel  the  deposit-banks  to  curtail  their  circulation  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1833-4. 

Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  great  absurdity.  Many 
of  the  deposit-banks  of  the  General  Government  were  also  the 
deposit-banks  of  their  respective  States,  hence  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  distribution  would  amount  to  a  sim- 
ple transfer  firom  one  account  to  another,  without  requiring 
any  preparation  whatever.  In  other  cases  the  transfer  would 
be  made  from  one  bank  to  another.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
any  preparation  the  paying-bank  might  deem  it  prudent  to 
make  would  be  precisely  coimterbalanced  by  the  increased 
accommodation  which  the  bank  expecting  to  receive  would 
feel  itself  justified  in  affording.  Anticipation  we  are  quite 
convinced  may  safely  be  set  against  preparation;  so  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  quarterly  transfer  of  a 
sum  equal  to  about  2,000,000/.  firom  one  depository  to  another, 
and  in  many  instances  from  one  account  in  the  same  deposit- 
ory to  another,  could  possibly  produce  any  disastrous  effects. 

If  the  argument  of  the  United  States  Bank  party  be  worth 
anything  it  applies  with  threefold  force  to  the  payment  of  our 
dividends ;  which  amounts  to  a  sum  of  7^000,000/.  quarterly 
on  the  average.  We  never  hear  of  alarm  arising  firom  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  the  dividends,  though  we  do  hear  of 
"  improvement  in  the  money  market*^  from  the  payment  of 
the  said  dividends.  This  improvement  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  many  people  imagine,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
payment  is  anticipated.  Tou  are  known  to  be  entitled  to  a 
dividend  and  have  moreover  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest 
man — have  you  any  difliculty  under  such  circumstances  in 
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anticipating  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  what  is  due  to  yoQ  ? 
As  for  pressure  from  preparation^  it  certainly  does  not  occur, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  not  necessary,  the  Bank 
directors  having  full  confidence  that  the  first  million  paid  out 
will  be  re-deposited  longbefore  the  second  million  is  demanded. 
Like  the  daily  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the  earth^s 
surface,  the  moisture  is  speedily  restored  in  the  shape  of  re- 
freshing dews  and  invigorating  showers. 

To  conclude  our  observations  on  this  general  division  of  the 
subject;  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the 
several  measures  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
to  render  the  currency  of  the  country  much  more  steady,  uni- 
foim  and  sound  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Circum- 
stances to  be  hereafter  noticed  have  since  occurred  to  thwart 
for  a  time  the  measures  of  Government ;  but  when  the  effects 
of  these  subsequent  events  have  passed  away  the  beneficial  char 
racter  of  the  measures  in  question  will  we  doubt  not  make  them- 
selves manifest.  The  spirit  of  speculation,  thou^  too  stioog 
to  be  repressed, was  somewhat  checked;  and  had  the  Bank  and 
mercantile  party  fully  cooperated  virith  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  opposing  it  in  eveiy  possible  way,  we  have  not  mudi 
doubt  that  the  present  disasters  might  have  been  avoided. 

III.  We  now  approach  the  last  and  by  far  the  moat  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the  remedies  adopted 
by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States,  led  on  by 
the  United  States  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  firom  the  state  of  excessive  specu- 
lation described  in  the  first  portion  of  this  article. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time  was  the  loan  of  bonds 
or  post-bills,  payable  in  London  at  twelve  months  after  date, 
to  the  American  merchants,  on  securities  not  immediately  con- 
vertible in  the  then  state  of  the  New  York  money  market. 

As  this  loan  involves  the  rationale  of  relief  to  merchants 
during  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detaiL 

Almost  every  newspaper  reader — and  who  in  this  day  is 
not? — must  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  which  we 
are  about  to  investigate ;  we  shall  therefore  touch  upon  them 
very  briefly. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  embarrassment  which  naturally 
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succeeded  the  period  of  excessive  speculation  in  America  was, 
that  the  merchants  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  inconvertible 
nature  of  the  ordinaiy  mercantile  securities  and  to  the  im- 
possibility of  realizing  mercantile  property,  found  themselves 
incapable  of  making  their  remittances  to  this  country  $  hence 
their  credit  here  was  well  nigh  destroyed,  and  the  large  Ame- 
rican houses  in  their  turn — ^the  Wildes,  the  Wilsons,  and  the 
Wiggins — ^were  thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  bankruptcy. 
This  state  of  things  was  naturally  much  dreaded  by  the  mer- 
cantile and  productive  classes  in  America,  and  the  banking 
establishments  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  adopting  an 
extraordinary  remedy,  even  though  the  remedy  should  not 
be  unmixed  with  evil. 

In  this  pressing  emergency  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
came  to  the  bold  determination  of  issuing  a  species  of  pro- 
missory note  or  post-bill*  payable  twelve  months  after  date 
in  London  and  some  other  European  cities.  These  were 
advanced  to  the  merchants  of  New  York  on  securities  not 
immediately  available,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
good  their  most  pressing  engagements  in  this  country  in 
spite  of  the  unsaleableness  of  mercantile  property. 

It  is  said  that  sums  which  the  several  banks  resolved  to 
loan  would  amount  to  D.  16,000,000 :  whether  that  sum  was 
actually  taken  up  we  know  not ;  this  however  is  certain,  that 
large  amounts,  for  some  time  succeeding  the  measure,  came 
into  the  London  market,  to  the  great  reUef,  though  unfortu- 
nately not  to  the  salvation,  of  the  large  American  houses. 

Before  we  go  a  step  further  in  this  investigation,  we  must 
remark  that  all  our  subsequent  reasonings  assimie  that  the 
relief  had  some  effect.  If  it  were  so  small  as  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  trade,  then,  however  much  it  may  have  relieved 
half  a  dozen  individuals,  as  regards  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended,  namely  to  sustain  confidence  and  credit,  it 
niay  be  regarded  as  wholly  unprofitable  and  useless.  That 
it  has  had  some  efiect  we  have  no  doubt,  and  the  object  of  our 
subsequent  remarks  is  to  trace  out  its  nature.  As  to  its 
degree,  we  have  no  intention  of  determining  it  positively ;  we 
shall  therefore  treat  it  hypothetically. 

*  They  have  acquired  the  name  of  bonds,  but  for  Tvhat  reason  we  cannot 
iniagine. 
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In  order  to  trace  the  efiects  of  this  relief  on  the  state  of 
trade,  first  in  America  and  second  in  Great  Britain,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  carefully  to  consider  in  what  really  consists  that 
which  is  usually  termed  a  period  of  pressure. 

The  first  indication  of  a  period  of  pressure  is  a  downward 
tendency  of  prices.  We  say  a  doumward  tendency  in  pre- 
ference to  a  decline,  because  the  pecuniary  difficulty  is  fieh 
the  instant  the  disposition  to  purchase  ceases — ^in  other  worda^ 
the  instant  the  tendency  prevails. 

The  manner  in  which  this  tendency  may  be  brought  about 
may  be  thus  explained. 

The  price  of  an  article  must  in  the  long  run — ^that  is,  oa 
the  average  of  a  period — ^be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  outlay 
employed  in  its  production,  together  with  the  prevailing  rate 
of  profits  to  the  producer.  If  the  price  at  any  time  iaU 
below  this,  the  producer  will  diminish  his  activity  until  the 
reduced  supply  adapts  itself  to  the  demand,  and  prices  again 
advance  to  a  remimerating  rate.  If  the  price  of  an  artide 
advance  above  the  remunerating  rate,  the  producer  wiQ  in- 
crease his  activity — ^will  borrow  more  capital  for  instance  od 
higher  terms ;  perhaps  two  other  competitors  will  come  into 
the  field  as  producers  of  the  article  in  question  until  the  sop- 
ply  again  adapts  itself  to  the  demand,  and  prices  once  more 
adjust  themselves  at  the  remunerating  level. 

If  all  the  phaenomena  of  production  and  prices,  all  the 
nameless  changes  of  supply  or  demand,  were  accompanied  fay 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  f^cts  as  they  occurred,  that  is, 
if  the  facts  and  opinion  of  the  facts  at  all  times  coincided,  there 
would  be  no  such  things  as  over-trading  or  under-trading. 
A  small  increase  of  demand  operating  at  once  upon  price 
would  stimulate  production  to  a  degree  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  increase  of  supply,  and  when  that  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the  stimulus  of  a  price  above  the 
level  would  be  removed,  and  production  would  continue  to  be 
co-extensive  with  consumption,  supply  with  demand* 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  the  fitct  itself  are  not 
coincident  in  point  of  time ;  and  the  following  is  the  order  in 
which  the  events  of  over-trading  and  subsequent  pressure  in- 
variably occur. 

We  must  begin  by  supposing  a  period  of  quiescence.     Hic 
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prices  of  commodities  generally  are  at  a  remunerating  rate, 
and  production  is  co-extensive  -with  consumption.  Let  us 
now  suppose  some  circumstance  to  occur  to  increase  the  de« 
mand  for  exportable  goods.  Owing  to  the  natural  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  in  America  for  instance^  the  stocks 
of  goods  have  there  been  considerably  reduced^  and  advancing 
prices  have  sent  a  demand  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prices 
consequently  advance  here,  and  every  manufacturer  hastens 
to  exert  aU  his  powers  of  production  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  increased  profits.  His  first  efforts  are 
successfiil.  This  stimulates  him  to  further  efforts,  and  he 
goes  on  producing  not  merely  till  a  careful  calculation  would 
mform  him  that  the  demand  must  be  satisfied,  but  so  long  as 
the  stimulus  of  price  continues  unchecked.  The  American  im- 
porter in  like  manner  obeys  the  same  impulse,  and  continues 
to  send  forward  firesh  orders  so  long  as  the  high  price  con- 
tinues, without  stopping  to  ask,  if  it  be  possible  that  the  ex- 
cessive importation  can  be  consumed  within  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Whilst  the  high  price  has  thus  operated  as  a  decided 
stimulus  to  production,  it  has  at  the  same  time  afforded  a 
check  to  consumption.  Thus  at  the  same  time  we  have  two 
causes  in  operation  to  promote  the  accumulation  of  stocks. 

If  the  demand  for  goods  were  at  all  times  direct  frojn  the 
dealer  who  supplies  the  consumer  to  the  producer  or  im- 
porter, knowledge  of  the  tBucta  would  not  be  difficult  of  attain- 
mentr— opinion  as  to  the  facts  would  be  easy  of  formation. 
But  during  a  period  of  advancing  prices,  every  dealer  in  a 
given  article  is  desirous  of  possessing  it,  knowing  that  it  will 
grow  more  valuable  in  his  hands  fix>m  day  to  day.  When 
one  holder  is  satisfied  with  his  profit,  he  will  always  find 
another  person  perhaps  more  sanguine  than  himself  to  ease 
him  of  his  merchandize,  and  thus  an  article  may  pass  through 
a  dozen  hands  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  speculative  demand,  and  may — in  fact  invariably 
does — go  on  long  after  the  actual  demand  for  consumption  has 
received  its  check  by  the  advance  of  prices.  Thus  a  great 
speculative  demand  is  not  unfrequently — ^indeed  is  always  at 
the  latter  stage — coincident  with  a  diminishing  consimiption. 

The  dealer  who  supplies  the  consumer  is  the  first  to  ob- 
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tain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Fnmi 
him  the  knowledge  extends  to  the  wholesale  dealer;  from 
him  to  the  speculative  dealer ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  im- 
porter or  producer;  but  not  until  the  last  impulse  to  import- 
ation or  production  has  gone  forth  and  is  actively  working 
its  eilects.  At  this  stage  there  is  a  sudden  pause  in  prices, 
now  at  the  very  pinnacle.  The  commercial  world  now,  but 
unfortunately  not  sooner,  begin  to  examine  stocks.  In  first 
hands  they  are  discovered  to  be  large,  in  addition  to  ample 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  In 
short  it  is  discovered  that  there  has  been  over-trading,  and 
all  who  were  before  anxious  to  buy  are  now  equally  anxious 
to  sell.  Now  it  is  that  prices  exhibit  the  downward  tend- 
ency; in  the  next  place  they  fall  more  or  less  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  previous  advance  and  consequent  stimidus  has 
been  more  or  less  great. 

This  then  is  a  pressure — a  period  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment. What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  no  remedy  but  that 
which  is  self-working.  The  decline  of  prices  carries  with  it 
its  own  remedy,  and  this  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  explain. 

The  moment  a  knowledge  of  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
spreads  abroad,  the  disposition  to  piuxshaae  (as  we  have  al- 
ready stated)  ceases.  Even  without  waiting  for  the  actual 
decline  of  prices,  orders  cease  to  be  transmitted^  or  at  all 
events  are  very  sparingly  transmitted  to  the  producer.  Pre- 
sently, as  holder  after  holder  becomes  anxious  to  sell,  prices 
fall  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length  they  are  far  below  the  re- 
munerathig  mean,  and  production  is  at  its  minimum. 

But  the  same  cause  which  checks  production  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  consumption,  and  hence  we  have  two  causes 
simultaneously  in  operation  to  bring  about  a  diminution  of 
stocks. 

What  we  have  stated  as  to  the  cause  of  ignorance  of  the 
fact  of  a  rapid  increase  of  stocks,  applies  equally  to  the  case 
of  a  rapid  diminution.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  speculation, 
demand  is,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  Gcoth  hand  to  mouth. 
Hence  while  the  real  consumptive  demand  is  actually  great, 
demand  considered  in  reference  to  the  importers,  producers 
and  first  holders  appears  to  be  small.  Goods  change  hands 
only  once  or  twice,  where,  in  the  event  of  a  rising  market. 
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they  would  change  hands  many  times.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  retailers  will  all  be  moved  off  before  the  demand  extends 
to  the  wholesale  dealers^  and  these  again  will  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  like  a  substantial  increase  of  demand  has 
taken  place.  At  lengthy  however^  the  demand  does  extend  to 
first  holders^  and  they  are  enabled  to  make  sales  at  prices 
which  were  before  merely  nominal.  At  the  next  stage  prices 
advance^  and  this  again  induces  an  examination  of  stocks^ 
when  it  is  discovered  that  diminution  of  stocks  has  far  out- 
stripped the  knowledge  of  the  fact^  and  prices  advance  with  a 
rapidity  commensurate  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
previous  depression. 

We  have  now  traced  out  a  complete  cycle  of  fluctuation^ 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  section  of  our  article^  to  which  the  explanation  just 
given  must  be  received  as  a  species  of  preface. 

Just  as  the  American  holders  of  British  goods  had  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  sell^  as  a  means  of  making  their  remittances^ 
and  prices  were  consequently  declining  rapidly— just  as  a 
general  conviction  had  seized  the  mercantile  body  that  stocks 
were  excessive^  and  consequently  no  buyers  could  be  found 
—just,  in  shorty  as  the  stimulus  was  removed  from  produc- 
tion, and  transferred  to  consumption,  where  it  was  wanted, 
the  American  banks  step  in,  and  tender  to  the  mercantile 
body — ^what  ?  A  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  making 
sales  at  a  sacrifice — a  means  of  upholding  prices  more  or  less: 
this  we  take  to  be  the  most  striking  effect  of  all  exten- 
sive assistance  rendered  to  merchants  dimng  a  period  of  em- 
barrassment, and  it  is  important  to  trace  the  measure  through 
all  its  several  stages  to  its  remotest  consequences. 

We  have  seen  that  a  decline  of  prices  is  a  condition  with- 
out which  the  excessive  production  of  an  article  or  class  of 
articles  cannot  receive  its  due  check — without  which  an  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  consumption  cannot  be  given.  A  de- 
cline of  prices  can  only  happen  from  an  active  disposition  to 
sell,  in  tlie  same  way  that  an  advance  can  only  arise  fipom  an 
active  disposition  to  purchase. 

If  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  mercantile  class  be  to  an 
extent  entirely  to  obviate  the  necessity  and  therefore  the  dis- 
position to  sell,  it  becomes  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  a 
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portion  of  the  stock  of  goods  from  the  market.  Men  who 
before  would  have  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  a  price 
which  would  involve  only  a  moderate  loss^  will  now  determine 
to  await  the  chapter  of  accidents^  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  turn  up  in  their  favour.  Having  their  immediate  wants 
suppUed^  they  will  not  Usten  to  an  offer  which  falls  short  of 
iheir  price ;  the  markets  consequently  assume  an  appearance 
of  steadiness^  and  prosperity  is  thought  to  be  restored ;  this 
appearance  may  even  regenerate  a  disposition  to  speculate,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  an  advance  of  prices  in  the  face  of  ex- 
cessive stocks,  simply  because  the  quantity  of  goods  removed 
from  the  field  of  competition  has  reduced  the  quantity  actu- 
ally in  the  market  to  something  within  the  prevailing  de- 
mand. 

Let  us  now  push  our  inquiry  a  point  fiurther,  namely,  to 
the  immediate  consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  Prices 
we  have  supposed  have  been  upheld,  and  perhaps  even  ad- 
vanced ;  what  is  this  but  a  continuation  of  the  stimulus  to 
production,  and  of  the  check  upon  consumption  ?  Producers 
and  importers  do  not  regulate  their  transactions  by  any  care- 
ful and  accurate  examination  of  stocks  and  average  consump- 
tion, all  they  regard  is  the  inducement  which  the  price  holds 
out.  Even  supposing  them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  instituting 
such  an  examination,  and  to  be  most  perfectly  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  average  consumption,  and  consequently  of  the 
perfect  inadequacy  of  that  consumption  to  absorb  the  existing 
stocks,  the  bare  fact  of  a  continuance  of  high  prices  would  lead 
them  first  to  a  suspicion,  and  subsequently  to  a  conviction,  that 
some  new  demand  had  arisen.  Being  unable  to  account  for 
the  phaenomenon,  they  would  assume  a  new  demand  as  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  this  they  might 
do  without  being  chargeable  with  any  gross  violation  of  the 
philosophy  of  trade.  Thus  production  would  go  on  without 
any  check,  imtil  the  quantity  actually  in  the  market  should 
become  equal  to  the  effective  demand ;  the  reserved  stock  in 
the  hands  of  those  holders  who  by  the  supposition  had  been 
relieved  troin  the  necessity  of  selling,  being  an  actual  surplus, 
to  be  brought  forward  and  produce  its  effects  on  the  market 
at  some  future  period. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  effective  demand*  The  eflfective 
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demand  we  must  not  forget  would  necessarily  be  materially 
affected  by  a  continuance  of  high  prices :  the  check  upon 
consumption  which  is  afforded  by  a  high  price  is  so  obvious, 
and  has  been  so  often  adverted  to,  that  we  shall  do  no  more 
in  this  place  than  remind  the  reader  that  on  our  supposition 
it  has  been  continually  in  operation  to  produce  an  accumula- 
tion of  stocks,  independent  of  the  reserved  stocks,  as  we  have 
taken  leave  to  call  them,  arising  out  of  relief  afforded  to 
holders. 

But  any  relief  which  may  at  any  time  be  afforded  can  only 
be  of  a  temporary  nature.     It  may  be  for  a  month,  for  three 
months,  for  a  year,  but  still  it  has  a  Umit.   In  the  case  which 
gives  rise  to  these  observations,  the  relief  is  for  a  twelve- 
month, or  perhaps  even  for  less, — hence  a  day  of  payment 
must  come — how  is  it  to  be  met  ?   In  no  other  way  than 
by  sales,  that  is,  by  throwing  goods  upon  the  market.    The 
banks  make  their  demands  upon  their  immediate  debtors ; 
these  latter  have  only  two  ways  of  meeting  this  demanc^ 
namely,  by  pressing  their  debtors  and  by  sales ;  they  resort 
to  both  means.    Their  debtors  are  similarly  circumstanced ; 
the  latter  in  their  turn  must  press  their  debtors  and  dispose 
of  their  stocks.    Thus  every  trader  being  in  the  position  of  a 
seller,  demand  is  reduced  to  that  which  is  for  consumption, 
whikt  supply  is  suddenly  and  greatly  augmented.    A  fearful 
decline  of  prices  is  the  inevitable  consequence — a  decline  en- 
hanced in  the  ratio  of  the  previous  stimulus  to  production 
and  check  upon  consiunption.     In  short,  to  return  to  the 
position  with  which  we  started,  if  prices  were  maintained  at 
the  point  which  they  had  previously  reached,  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  what  was  intended  as  a  relief  would  amount  not 
merely  to  a  postponement,  but  to  a  serious  aggravation  of 
evil.    The  ultimate  fall  of  prices  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  previous  advance,  multiplied  by  the  time  during 
which  the  previous  high  prices  were  continued. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  state  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
dwelling  on  the  extreme  case;  the  supposition  being  that  as- 
sistance should  be  rendered  to  an  extent  sufficient  entirely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  coming  to  market.  Between  this 
and  the  other  extremes  of  non-interference — the  laissez-noua 
/aire  of  the  merchants, — there  must  be  an  indefinite  number 
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of  degrees^  the  actual  case  of  the  American  bonds  or  post 
bills  lying  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  overtrading  between 
EiUgland  and  America  had  received  a  severe^  and  therefore  an 
effectual  cheeky  before  the  expedient  of  the  bonds  or  post  bills 
was  thought  of.    The  London  merchants  trading  with  Ame- 
rica had  been  for  some  time  in  great  difficulty^  and  orders  to 
our  manu&cturers  had  been  but  sparingly  given  for  some 
time  previous.    The  spring  imports  to  the  United  States  had 
been  completely  checked ;  this  checked  the  demand  for  oot- 
ton^  so  that  on  the  whole  all  the  conditions  for  a  diminution 
of  trade  had  been  Ailfilled.    The  great  effect  then  of  the  as- 
sistance under  notice  must  have  been  to  enable  American 
houses  to  a  certain  extent  to  sustain  their  credit ;  that  is,  to 
pay  their  debts  previously  contracted^  and  this^  we  may  add, 
was  the  end  sought  to  be  attained.    Still  we  must  not  foiget 
that  the  effect  was  to  stop  the  fall  of  prices  at  some  point 
considerably  short  of  the  minimimi.  If  that  point  were  some- 
what above  the  cost  of  production  and  importation,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  stimulus  to  production  would  not  be  re- 
moved, though  it  would  be  materially  weakened;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fall  of  prices  should  remain  unchecked  till  it 
reached  a  point  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  equaDj 
clear  that  the  stimulus   to  production  would  be  removed, 
whilst  consumption  would  be  more  or  less  encouraged,  and 
the  adaptation  of  supply  to  consumption  would  be  brought 
about,  though  by  a  process  somewhat  slower  than  the  ordi* 
nary  rate.    Still  it  resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  d^iree,  and 
although  it  may  happen  in  a  particular  case  that  some  veiy 
great  evils  are  avoided,  or  rather  mitigated,  by  spreading  cer- 
tain effects  over  a  protracted  period,  still  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  of  all  ways  is  to  allow  such  evils  to  woric 
their  own  cure  in  the  manner  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  American  cotton  trade  aflbrds  so 
ample  an  illustration  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  its  hi- 
story. 

Half  a  century  since,  the  raw  cotton  consumed  in  this 
country  was  for  the  most  part  the  produce  of  the  East 
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Compared  with  the  present  coasumption^  however^  the  quan- 
tity was  insignificant^  as  cotton  fabrics  were  supplied  most 
cheaply  from  that  quarter.  Since  that  period  a  double  revo* 
lution  has  taken  place ;  first,  our  improved  machines  have  en- 
abled us  to  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  the  people  of  the 
£ast ;  and  second,  raw  cotton  has  been  cultivated  with  great 
success  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  the  crops 
now  amounting  to  nearly  600,000,000  lbs. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
that,  notwithstanding  its  great  progress,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand;  hence  the  trade  has  presented 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  advancing  prices  in  the  face  of  an- 
nually increasing  crops.  The  trade,  like  all  other  trades,  was 
subject  to  fluctuations,  but  the  above  was  the  broad,  the  ge- 
neral feature,  distinct  £rom  temporary  causes  of  disturbance. 
During  the  season  ending  in  October  1836,  the  demand 
for  cotton,  owing  to  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  our 
present  purpose  to  investigate,  received  a  marked  check ;  not 
that  actual  consumption  fell  off,  but  the  previous  rate  of  in- 
crease was  not  maintained.  This  did  not  however  occur  suf- 
ficiently soon  to  remove  the  stimulus  from  the  production  of 
1836-7 ;  the  stimulus  had  previously  gone  forth,  and  is  now 
apparent  in  the  growing  crops,  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
exhibit  an  increase  in  a  ratio  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
previous  years. 

Whilst  the  demand  for  cotton  has  not  advanced  according 
to  the  ratio  of  former  years,  the  East  Indies  have  become  a 
renewed  and  fertile  soiu*ce  of  supply*  Since  the  modification 
of  the  East  India  Company^s  charter,  the  supply  of  cotton 
firom  that  source  has  been  annually  increasing,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  this  year  it  will  exceed  300,000,  and  probably 
approach  400,000  bales.  This  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  total 
supply,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen ;  this 
however  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  prices  which  have 
stimulated  increased  production  in  America,  have  been  more 
than  equally,  and  in  the  same  direction,  operative  in  the  East ; 
thus  a  very  active  competition  has  been  instituted  between 
the  cotton  growers  of  America  and  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  question  of  victory  between  them  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  relative  cheapness  of  their  respective  productions. 
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The  cotton  growers  of  America  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
this  new  and  vast  source  of  supply  into  view.  They  appear  only 
to  have  obeyed  the  accustomed  stimulus^  without  reflecting 
that  a  country  which  could  increase  its  production  from  about 
80^000  bales  to  upwards  of  200,000  during  one  year,  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  stop  at  that  the  next  year.  This  is  an- 
ther case  of  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  fact  and  the 
knowledge  or  opinion  of  the  fiict,  to  which  we  have  already 
aUuded.  A  careful  examination  of  the  power  of  supply  pos- 
sessed by  the  East  Indies  would  have  caused  a  diminished 
production  in  America  without  waiting  for  the  removal  of  the 
stimulus ;  whereas  by  the  obedience  of  an  accustomed  impulse, 
the  cotton  producers  of  both  hemispheres  will  ere  long  be 
taught  by  a  painful  process  of  instruction,  that  lesson  which 
they  might  have  acquired  by  a  moderate  degree  of  skill  in  the 
application  of  an  obvious  and  universally  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple. 

To  what  it  was  necessary  to  say  respecting  the  cotton  trade, 
we  have  now  merely  to  add,  that  the  effects  of  the  rdief 
upon  it  will  not  differ  in  principle,  though  they  may  in  de- 
gree, from  those  which  we  have  shown  would  take  place  in 
respect  of  the  import  trade  of  New  York.  The  mefdiants  of 
this  country  to  whom  this  relief  is  by  remittance  extaided 
are  holders  of  cotton ;  but  for  this  aid  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  force  sales.  Subsequent  to  the  relief  they  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  hold — ^in  other  words,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  withdraw  portions  of  their  stocks  firai  con- 
sumption, and  to  hold  out  for  a  price  which  buyers  might 
not  be  disposed  to  give ;  the  consequence  is,  that  price,  to  s 
certain  extent  and  for  a  time,  was  sustained,  that  is,  it  was 
prevented  falling  as  low  as  it  would  otherwise  have  falleiL  In 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and  the  other  exporting 
markets,  the  same  state  of  things  has  prevailed.  The  holdffs 
are  the  persons  relieved,  and  pro  ianto  enabled  to  keep  back 
portions  of  their  stock  for  a  further  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  evident  that  all  this 
will  be  insufficient  to  continue  the  stimulus  to  i837-B,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  check  con- 
sumption, and  thus  exclude  fit>m  operation  one  of  the  reme- 
dies for  excessive  stocks.    Ultimately  stocks  must  be  brought 
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to  market ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  pressure  which^  if  spread  over 
a  lengthened  period  and  subjected  to  timely  cheeky  might 
have  been  quite  supportable,  is  converted  into  a  fearful  revul- 
sion. The  stream  which  had  been  dammed  suddenly  breaks 
from  all  restraint  and  inundates  all  around  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  measure  under  notice  to 
some  further  consequences  incidental  to  its  peculiar  character. 

One  effect  of  a  period  of  pressure  is  that  specie  not  unfre- 
quently  leaves  a  country  in  the  face  of  a  rate  of  exchange  not 
unfavourable.  This  is  an  apparent  anomaly  and  requires  ex- 
planation. To  warrant  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  said,  exchange  should  be,  let  us  suppose  two  per  cent, 
against  a  country,  the  expense  of  transmission  being  some- 
what less.  Exchange  however  happens  to  be  at  par,  or  per- 
haps even  at  a  trifling  per  centage  in  favour  of  the  country. 
Hence  to  export  the  precious  metals  would  be  between  two  and 
three  per  cent,  dearer  than  to  purchase  and  remit  bUls.  They 
who  look  only  at  the  market- rate  of  exchange,  and  who  con- 
sider it  an  infallible  index  of  the  motion  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, would  say  that  under  such  circumstances  the  said  metals 
could  not  possibly  leave  the  country.  To  this  we  reply  that 
the  precious  metals  do  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  frequently 
leave  a  country  in  the  face  of  an  exchange  in  her  favour,  mer- 
chants being  willing  to  sustain  the  loss  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  purchasing  a  bad  bill.  Now  this  risk  is  a  per  centage 
capable  of  being  estimated ;  hence  the  cost  of  transmitting 
the  metal  is  in  this  case  equivalent  to  what  merchants  call  a 
guarantee  commission  on  the  sum  to  be  remitted.  Suppose 
a  merchant  of  New  York  being  about  to  make  a  remittance 
to  his  London  correspondent  receives  a  letter  stating  that 
'^  caution  should  be  used  in  purchasing  exchange,  inas- 
^^  much  as  the  London  bill-brokers  are  demanding  two  per 
**  cent,  commission  on  New  York  biUs.*^  If  on  calculation  the 
merchant  finds  that  he  can  send  gold  at  a  sacrifice  of  1^  per 
cent,  he  will  choose  the  smaller  of  the  two  losses  and  send 
gold,  although  bills  of  exchange  may  be  purchased  at  par. 

Now  this  motive  to  send  specie  to  this  countiy  would  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  the  post^bills  or  bonds  of  the  American 
banks  in  the  New  York  market.    A  mode  of  remittance  equal 
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to  a  bill  of  exchange  of  undoubted  character  offered  itself  to 
the  merchant's  notice^  and  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  transmit- 
ting buUion  would  at  once  determme  him  to  abstain  from  that 
mode  of  remittance^  to  decline  the  payment  of  what  we  have 
called  a  guarantee  commission.  Specie  might  still  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  country  from  America  independent  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  recent  suspension^  but  it  would  have  been  in 
obedience  to  some  other  motive  than  that  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers^  and  by  one 
the  statements  of  which  deserve  the  highest  respect — ^wc 
mean  the  Spectator — that  the  effect  of  this  importation  of 
American  securities  will  be  to  drive  bullion  out  of  this 
country.  This  effect  could  not,  we  apprehend,  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  There  is  stiO,  and  there 
will  probably  for  some  time  continue  to  be,  a  considerable 
debt  owing  to  England  by  the  United  States.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  rate  of  exchange  in  New  York  being  so  fre- 
quently in  favour  of  this  country.  Hence  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  importation  of 
the  post^bills  was,  that  a  supply  of  bullion,  which  imder 
other  circumstances  might  have  been  expected  from  America, 
would  have  been  withheld  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  said 
securities.  Exportation  would  have  ceased,  supposing  specie 
payments  to  have  continued,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade  (such  as  a  short  exportation  of  cotton,  or  a  great  decline 
of  its  price  here,  or  a  renewed  exportation  of  British  goods 
to  America,)  should  have  turned  the  exchange  much  against 
America ;  in  which  case  the  precious  metals  would  have  left 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  or  saving  to  be  derived  finm 
the  operation. 

Between  gold  and  silver  there  is  room  for  choice  in  America, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  legal  standard  interferes  with  the 
average  market  proportion  between  the  values  of  the  two 
metals ;  but  as  we  have  already  explained  this  in  our  section 
on  the  operation  of  the  gold  bill  (II.2)  we  need  not  punne 
this  part  of  the  subject  further. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  an  extreme  supposition.     Should 
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the  American  bonds  be  poured  into  England  to  an  extent  to 
promote  a  considerable  exportation  of  bullion^  we  may  be 
quite  sure  they  would  speedily  be  discredited  here,  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  the  Americans'  while  to  send  gold  back  again. 
The  Americans  with  a  metallic  currency  would  only  require 
a  certain  amount  of  bullion :  when  once  that  is  supplied,  a 
further  addition  would  depress  the  price  to  an  extent  to  send 
it  forth  again  to  seek  a  market.  To  hear  and  see  the  nonsense 
that  is  talked  and  written  about  a  drain  of  bullion,  one  would 
suppose  that  people  ate  it,  and  could  not  Uve  without  eating  it. 

But  even  without  any  supposition  of  the  bonds  being  dis- 
credited, allowing  that  ten  millions  worth  of  such  bonds 
could  be  kept  afloat  in  this  country,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Americans  would  take  our  gold.  By  the  supposition  the 
Americans  are  fully  supplied.  What  they  want  is  not  mere 
gold,  but  serviceable  capital,  capable  of  giving  effect  to  their 
vast  resources.  Hence  for  oiu*  liberated  gold  we  should  have 
to  find  a  market  elsewhere.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  these 
securities  merely  in  the  accidental  character  they  have  been 
made  to  assiune,  namely  that  of  a  relief  to  merchants ;  we 
are  now  about  to  regard  them  in  their  permanent  character  of 
a  means  of  borrovring  capital,  that  is  of  faciUtating  the  trans- 
fer of  capitals  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  and  thereby 
equalizing  the  rate  of  profits  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  event  of  overtrading — as  for  example  at  the  present 
time«^  America  has  imported  more  than  she  has  the  inunediate 
means  of  paying  for.  She  must  therefore  pay  for  the  surplus 
out  of  the  resources  of  a  subsequent  year.  But  this  amounts 
to  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  that  year,  and 
there  would  arise  a  necessity  to  abridge  importation  to  the 
extent  of  the  inroad  thus  made  on  her  resources.  But  suppose 
at  this  moment  England  were  to  consent  to  take  payment  at 
distant  periods  or  to  take  the  interest  merely  on  the  debt ; 
what  would  this  amount  to  but  a  loan  of  capital  for  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  a  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country?  Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  import- 
ation of  American  seciuities,  of  which  the  post^bUls  under 
notice  are  only  one  species  out  of  many. 

In  a  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  where  the  means 
of  communication  are  in  a  good  state,  capital  shifts  itself  from 
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place  to  place  and  from  one  employment  to  another  with 
great  facility.  With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
one  country  to  another^  however^  the  case  is  somewhat  difier* 
ent ;  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit  may  afford 
an  adequate  motive  to  the  transfer^  and  yet^  owing  to  nume- 
rous impediments^  capital  may  not  travel  to  the  more  product- 
ive country.  People  generally  are  indisposed  to  trust  their 
capital  out  of  their  sight.  Though  they  may  be  willing  and  even 
desirous  of  abandoning  active  superintendence^  they  may  still 
be  desirous  of  having  their  hard-earned  savings  within  their 
control.  This  difScidty  is  only  got  rid  of  when  opinion  is 
so  far  in  favour  of  $i  foreign  security  as  to  render  it  nego- 
tiable  in  the  market  where  the  capitaUst  resides.  This  difficulty 
may  now  be  said  to  be  obviated  in  the  case  of  America. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  small  number  of  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  we  were  at  war  with  our  now  gigantic 
offspring,  and  we  have  only  just  ceased  to  regard  them — and 
they  us — as  a  hostile  power.  Oiu*  monied  men  too  could  with 
difficulty  persuade  themselves  that  the  democratic  form  of 
Government  as  established  in  America  was  likely  to  be  per- 
manent^ or  even  if  permanent  likely  to  keep  faith  with  us* 
These  several  objections  and  many  more  have  however  melted 
away  before  the  genial  influence  of  increased  and  increasing 
intercourse.  All  idea  of  war  between  old  country  Englishmen 
and  new  country  Englishmen  has  been  long  since  abandoned. 
The  Americans  are  too  commercial  to  be  warlike.  The  last 
war  was  not  popular,  and  was  more  than  once  nearly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  trading  spirit  of  the  east ;  that  spirit  per- 
vaded the  councils  of  the  Hartford  convention,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  diminish  the  chances  of  hostility,  to  keep  the 
olive  branch  displayed. 

Of  the  stabiUty  and  also  of  the  good  faith  of  the  American 
Grovemment  no  one  now  entertains  a  doubt.  We  may  now 
and  then  laugh  at  Brother  Jonathan's  ^^  wooden  nutm^,'' 
and  other  "  notions,'^  but  when  we  are  serious  we  find  eveiy 
one  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  high  integrity  of  America  in 
her  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  London,  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  stock  and  share  lists  testify  that  there  is  now 
no  indisposition  to  invest  capital  in  American  securities. 

Every  importation  of  American  securities  is  in  one  sense 
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equivalent  to  an  importation  of  commodities^  inasmuch  as  if 
not  already  transmitted,  it  is  a  value  to  be  transmitted  to 
America  in  some  shape  or  another— in  goods  or  in  specie* 
That  such  securities  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  in  goods 
from  Europe,  let  the  following  table  bear  witness : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Deficiency  of 
Exports. 

1832  .  .  D. 

101,000,000  . 

.  D.    87,000,000.. 

D.  14,000,000 

1833  .  • 

108,000,000  . 

90,000,000  .  . 

18,000,000 

1834  .  . 

127,000,000  . 

104,000,000  .  . 

23,000,000 

1835  .  . 

150,000,000  . 

119,000,000  .  . 

31,000,000 

1836  .  . 

173,000,000  . 

138,000,000  .  . 

35,000,000 

Total 

659,000,000 

538,000,000 

121,000,000 

By  the  above  table  the  Americans  appear  to  be  annually  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  from  £3,000,000  to  £7,000,000  more 
than  they  can  pay  for.  But  if  this  were  the  case  the  exchanges 
would  be  constantly  against  America,  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
expense  of  transmitting  the  metals  of  which  she  would  sufier 
a  constant  drain.  At  some  point  there  would  be  a  check  upon 
importation.  Exchange,  however,  is  not  permanently  against 
America ;  in  the  very  face  of  an  apparently  heavy  importation 
exchange  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  her  favour.  What 
does  this  indicate  ?  It  indicates  that  the  annual  excess  is  a 
balance  not  to  be  remitted,  a  balance  transferred  from  coun- 
tries where  the  rate  of  profits  is  low,  to  the  United  States 
where  the  same  rate  is  high. 

The  leading  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of 
profit,  and  we  may  add  of  wages,  it  may  be  well  to  explain. 

The  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments  is  regulated  by  that 
which  is  yielded  by  raising  the  food  of  the  people.  If  the  rate 
of  profit  be  higher  for  a  time  in  other  employments  than  in 
agriculture  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  remove  capital  to  the 
more  productive  employment :  if  on  the  other,  it  be  higher 
in  agriculture  than  in  trade  or  manufactures,  capital  will  flow 
towards  agricultural  employment  till  an  equilibrium  is  pro- 
duced, the  absolute  necessity  of  having  food  rendering  it  the 
regulator  of  profits. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this : — to  what  caiise 
is  attributable  a  high  or  low  rate  of  profits  in  agriculture  ? 
and  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  understanding  the 
nature  and  operation  of  rent. 
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In  countries^  the  population  of  which  is  scanty  com- 
pared with  the  breadth  of  land^  the  food  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  can  be  raised  under  the  most  &- 
vourable  circumstances.  That  land  only  wiU  be  cultivated 
which  yields  the  largest  nett  return ;  generally  speaking,  the 
best  lands  in  the  most  advantageous  situations  only  wiU  be 
resorted  to^  and  the  condition  of  the  people  will  be  one  <^ 
comfort. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  population  advances  tiU  the  best 
circumstanced  lands  are  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  food ;  the  price  rises  to  a  point  Buffideot 
to  call  into  cultivation  lands  somewhat  less  productive. 

When  this  takes  place  there  are  three  several  ways  in 
the  increased  supply  may  be  obtained. 

Firstly  I  By  resorting  to  lands  of  somewhat  inferior 
yidding;  let  us  suppose  one  tenth  less. 

Secondly:  By  resorting  to  lands  of  equal  quality^  but  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  of  consumption^  and  com- 
ing,  costing  let  us  suppose  one  tenth,  to  convey  the  prodnoe  to 
market. 

Thirdly  I  By  a  further  application  of  capital  to  lands  already 
in  cultivation^  with  a  less  return  of  say,  one  tenth. 

Under  any  one  of  the  above  suppositions  there  would  arise 
competition  for  the  best  lands,  and  the  owner  of  the  said  lands 
would  be  able  to  obtain  one  tenth  of  the  produce  as  rent,  be- 
cause men  would  be  willing  to  give  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  move,  or  if  they  did  move  others  would  be  willing 
to  give  it.  The  landowner  would  not  be  able  to  extort  more, 
because  other  lands  would  be  resorted  to  yielding  one-tenth 
less  than  the  old  lands,  rather  than  pay  the  landlord  a  laxger 
proportion. 

At  a  further  advance  of  population  all  these  effects  woaU 
be  repeated ;  still  worse  lands  or  land  still  more  diaadvin- 
tageoiisly  situated  would  be  resorted  to,  and  rent  would  make 
still  further  progress. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  profits  and  on  wages? 
In  the  first  instance  the  capitalists  and  labourers  would  dhare 
the  whole  produce  between  them  according  to  a  principk 
of  double  competition — a  competition  of  labourers  inter  te 
against  capitalists  inter  se,  which  it  is  not  necessary  hete 
further  to  explain.    Afler  the  creation  of  rent  however^  it 
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is  quite  clear  the  capitalists  and  labourers  would  have  a 
smaller  total  to  share^  for  every  100  quarters  which  thej 
before  shared  they  would  at  the  second  stage  of  population 
have  only  90  quarters^  and  at  the  third  stage  only  80  quarters ; 
bence  as  population  tends  to  advance^  profits  and  wages  tend 
to  decline. 

There  is  one  means  however  by  which  this  decline  may  be 
arrested^  namely^  by  foreign  trade.  Thus^  suppose  population 
to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  lands  of  the  first  and 
second  degree  inadequate  to  produce  the  food  of  the  com- 
munity^ and  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  lands  of  the  third 
degree^  yielding  only  80  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  best 
lands.  If  at  this  time  a  neigbouring  country  were  to  step  in 
and  ofier  90  quarters  for  the  price  of  80^  taking  manufactures 
in  exchange^  it  is  quite  clear  that  land  of  the  third  degree 
would  not  be  cultivated ;  profits  and  wages  would  not  decline; 
rents  would  make  no  progress. 

But  suppose  at  this  moment  the  owners  of  the  soil  could 
obtain  a  law  to  be  passed^  taxing  the  imported  food  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  productiveness  of  the  two 
last  degrees  of  land.  What  would  be  tlie  consequence  ?  Foreign 
trade  would  not  take  place^  land  of  the  third  degree  would 
necessarily  be  cultivated,  rent  would  advance  one  stage,  and 
profits  and  wages  would  decline  as  before.  This  ia  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  our  com  law. 

This  explains  the  cause  of  the  high  profits  of  America  and 
of  the  low  profits  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
former  has  abundance  of  rich  land,  whilst  in  the  latter  coun-» 
tries  land,  compared  with  capital  and  labour,  is  scarce. 

To  return  now  to  the  American  post-bills  and  to  conclude 
this  somewhat  long  section.  So  long  as  the  difference  above 
described  shall  continue,  such  securities  wiU  find  a  ready  de- 
mand in  the  European  money  markets.  Nominally,  a  day  of 
payment  is  fixed  for  these  post-bills,  and  the  capital  they  re- 
present is  pro  tanto  borrowed  for  a  limited  time,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  loan  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  issuing  a  firesh 
set  of  bills  to  pay  off  the  existing  set. 

In  this  way  the  disposition  of  the  capitalist  to  seek  the  most 
profitable  employment  will  have  constantly  ready  at  hand  a 
means  of  gratification.    There  will  be  a  continued  approach 
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towards  an  equalization  of  profits  between  the  two  ooimtriesy 
and  as  the  breadth  of  rich  hind  in  America  is  enonnooa^  that 
equalization  wiU  be  produced  almost  entirely  by  raising  the 
rate  of  profit  here  up  to  the  American  standard,  and  not  by 
depressing  the  latter  down  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  similarly  circumstanced* 

What  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  throughout  this  aection 
is,  that  there  is  not  only  nothing  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  the  importation  of  American  securities^  but 
that  any  measure  of  the  kind  must  be  ultimately  benefidaly 
by  fiu;ilitating  the  transfer  of  capital  to  a  more  pstifitabk 
employment  than  this  country  afibrds — a  double  advantage 
be  it  remembered  firom  the  increased  market  opened  to  oar 
manufactures.  This  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  case,  the 
evil  which  we  have  pointed  out  being  purely  of  an  jmeidenfal 
character  arising  firom  the  purpose  to  which  the  bonds  or  post- 
bills  were  applied  in  the  first  instance,  and  being  in  no  wmj  a 
property  inseparable  firom  such  securities*  That  we  have 
brought  prominently  forward  an  accident  rather  than  a^ro- 
perty  of  the  securities  in  question,  arose  firom  a  conviction  on 
our  parts  that  in  that  direction  lay  the  chief  misconception  to 
be  cleared  up. 

2.  The  last  measure  which  we  are  called  upon  to  trace  to 
its  consequences  is  the  universal  suspension  of  payment  by 
the  banking  institutions  of  North  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  measures  of  the  Gh)vemment  of  the 
United  States,  intended  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  spirit  ci 
speculation,  were  of  but  litde  avail,  and  firom  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  section  the  reader  will  have  cdlected 
that  the  commercial  difficulties  which  ensued  were  &r  too  ex- 
tensively ramified,  far  too  intense  in  degree,  to  be  remedied  by 
such  reUef  as  the  post-bills  of  the  banks  were  adequate  to  af- 
ford. To  a  certain  extent  the  merchants  of  New  Yoric  were 
enabled  to  make  their  remittances ;  though,  as  the  result  has 
shown,  not  to  an  extent  even  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
correspondents  here ;  but  as  regards  their  internal  engagements 
the  American  merchants  were  in  no  wise  relieved.  Ebctenaive 
failures  consequently  took  place,  first  in  New  Orieans  and 
immediately  afterwards  in  New  York.  Alarm  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity;  the  banks  found  the  demands  upon  their 
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deposit  accounts  to  be  increasing^  and  in  some  few  instances 
their  circulation  began  to  return  upon  them.  A  bank  now 
failed ;  alarm  spread  further,  and  a  general  run  set  in  upon 
the  banks  from  all  quarters.  In  a  few  days  from  this  date, 
without  anything  like  concert,  in  many  instances  without  the 
slightest  communication  one  with  another,  nearly  every  bank« 
ing  institution  in  the  commercial  cities  of  America  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments. 

Some  of  the  legislatures  in  Session  authorised  the  suspen* 
sion  for  a  year,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  an  authorised  restriction,  similar  to  that  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  1797* 

The  consequence  was  that  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
became  immediately  depreciated,  not  from  new  issues,  but  from 
the  fact  that  continually  decreasing  transactions  demanded  a 
contraction  of  currency  which  could  not  now  take  place.  A 
reference  to  the  rates  of  exchange  and  to  the  price  of  bullion 
will  show  the  approximate  depredation.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
just  previous  to  the  suspension,  bills  of  exchange  of  undoubted 
character  sold  for  493  dollars,  £100.  As  487  dollars  is  the 
par  this  indicates  a  premium  of  1^  per  cent,  a  premium  so 
small  that  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  be  a  real  exchange,  and 
not  a  mere  nominal  exchange  resulting  fix>m  depreciation. 
Sovereigns  at  the  same  time  sold  for  4dol.  95  cents,  to  5  doL 
the  latter  price  indicating  a  premium  of  2*7  per  cent — a  pre- 
mium which  might  well  exist  without  depreciation. 

On  the  16th  of  May  or  ten  days  afterwards,  the  suspension 
having  in  the  mean  time  taken  place,  exchange  was  selling  at 
520  dol.  to  524  per  £100,  and  sovereigns  at  5  doL  30  cents, 
the  latter  indicating  a  premium  of  nearly  9  (8.8)  per  cent. 
Deducting  from  this  2  per  cent  as  the  real  exchange  warranted 
by  the  balance  of  transactions,  the  above  prices  indicate  a  de- 
predation of  7  per  cent. 

One  month  afterwards,  or  on  the  16th  June,  the  bills  of  the 
commissary  general  of  Canada  sold  in  New  York  at  542  dol. 
per  jBIOO,  which  is  a  premium  of  1 1*3  per  cent.  Sovereigns 
at  the  same  time  were  selling  at  5doL  45  cents.,  being  a  pre- 
mium of  nearly  12  per  cent  (11 .9),  and  making  a  deduction  of 
Q  per  cent  as  before,  indicating  a  depreciation  of  as  nearly  as 
possible  10  per  cent. 
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That  the  depreciation  will  stop  here  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect.  The  papers  announce  that  some  banks  have  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  issues  ^^  for  the  purpose:,^'  of  course, 
^^  of  relieving  the  mercantile  and  industrious  classes,^  saying 
nothing  of  their  own  profits.  As  trade  and  industry  become 
more  completely  checked  there  will  be  less  circulation  re- 
quired, so  that  a  double  cause  of  excess  and  pro  tanto  of  dejwe- 
ciation  will  be  called  into  action.  Where  it  will  end  makes 
no  difference  to  the  observations  which  follow,  as  it  can  only 
affect  the  degree  in  which  certain  principles  must  operate. 

The  effects  of  depreciation  have  been  so  often  pointed  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  we  do  not  feel  caUed  upon 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  at  any  great  length.  Generally, 
therefore,  we  shall  strive  to  be  brief^  dwelling  only  on  such 
peculiarities  of  the  especial  case  as  seem  to  us  to  demand 
more  careful  notice. 

The  first  great  effect  which  springs  firom  depreciation  is 
what  is  usually  called  in  neutral  language,  the  disturbance  of 
existing  contracts.  In  parallel  phrase,  picking  pockets  might  be 
called  '^  tlie  disturbance  of  the  existing  distribution  of  pro- 
perty.'^ Depreciation  is,  in  fact,  an  authorised  robbery  of  all 
creditors  for  the  benefit  of  debtors.  Depreciation  being  10 
per  cent,  debtors  are  permitted  to  obtain  a  forced  discharge 
firom  their  creditors,  by  paying  90  per  cent  of  their  engage- 
ments, or,  in  phrase  more  familiar  to  Ehiglishmen^  eighteen 
shillings  in  thepotmd. 

The  peculiar  hardship  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  people  car- 
rying on  foreign  trade  is  its  extremely  partial  operBtioDu 
The  class  who  are  creditors  in  America  are  at  the  same  time 
debtors  to  England  and  other  European  countries.  As  their 
contracts  with  their  English  creditors  are  for  so  many  pounds^ 
shillings  and  pence,  those  contracts  require  to  be  fulfilled, 
how  many  dollars  and  cents  soever  such  fulfilment  may  cost 
A.  of  New  York  has  imported,  say  British  cottons,  and  has 
sold  them  to  B.  at  such  prices  as  he  calculated  would  enable 
him  to  make  remittance  to  his  Liverpool  merchants  and  pay 
all  other  outgoings.  He  has  sold  them,  however,  not  li»r 
cash  but  on  credit.  In  the  mean  time  the  depreciation  takes 
place.  His  debtor  B.  pays  him  so  many  dollars  and  cents 
as  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  but  when  A.  comes  to  invest  those 
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dollars  and  cents  in  sovereigns  or  a  bill  of  exchange^  he  finds 
that  they  will  purchase  one  tenth  less  than  he  had  calculated 
on.  He  is  thus  a  loser  to  that  extent.  Is  B.  a  gainer  in  the 
same  proportion?  Let  us  inquire.  B.  has  either  kept  the  goods 
or  he  has  disposed  of  them.  If  he  has  sold  them^  he  also  is 
compelled  to  receive  less  than  he  calculated  upon ;  but  as  the 
depreciation  benefits  him  in  his  payment  to  A.  just  as  much 
as  it  injures  him  in  his  receipts^  his  position  remains  un- 
altered. He  loses  10  per  cent  by  his  debtor^  but  as  a  debtor 
to  A.  he  gains  10  per  cent.  But  on  so  much  of  the  price  of 
the  goods  as  formed  his  profit  he  is  a  loser^  because  when  he 
lays  out  that  portion  he  finds  it  will  command  less  of  com- 
modities than  he  calculated.  If^  however^  he  has  kept  his 
goods  imtil  after  the  depreciation  has  taken  place^  he  is  a 
gainer  thereby.  He  has  purchased  the  goods  at  the  metallic 
standard  and  calculates  upon  selling  them^  say  for  120  do- 
lars^  to  replace  the  100  dollars  owing  to  A.^  with  20  dollars 
of  profit.  In  the  mean  time  goods  advance  10  per  cent,  and 
he  sells  for  132  instead  of  120.  With  100  dollars  he  dis- 
charges his  debt  to  A.,  and  has  32  dollars  as  profit  instead 
of  20  dollars.  Of  this  22  dollars  will  be  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  the  20  dollars  he  expected,  so  that  he  is  a  clear 
gainer  of  10  dollars  of  the  new  money  equal  to  about  8  dol- 
Ian  of  metalUc  money. 

The  great  evil  of  this  species  of  authorised  robbery  is  that  it 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  industrious  poor, — all,  in  fact,  who 
labomr  for  hire.  The  class  is  neither  so  extensive  nor,  con- 
sequently, so  depressed  as  in  England,  but  still  in  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  states  there  are  many  who  will  feel  the  de- 
preciation severely.  The  class  subsisting  on  wages  have 
contracted  to  receive  so  much,  and  the  way  they  sufier  is  by 
the  advance  of  price  of  every  article  on  which  their  pittance 
is  laid  out.  In  England  where  wages  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  just  in  fact  within  the  limits  of 
starvation,  the  process  by  which  in  the  event  of  depreciation, 
wages  would  be  ultimately  elevated  in  the  ratio  of  the  depre- 
ciation, would  be  a  fiightfiil  course  of  misery  and  privation. 
In  America,  where  wages  are  high  enough  to  bear  taxation, 
there  would  still  be  considerable  privation,  but  as  there 
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would  be  no  degree  of  misery  adequate  to  the  diminution 
of  numbers^  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  would  be  co-extensive  in  point  of  time  with  the 
depreciation.  This  is  supposing  the  depreciation  to  keep 
within  moderate  bounds.  If  it  proceeded  to  an  extent  to  re- 
duce wages  in  any  considerable  degree^  labourers^  rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  forced  distribution  of  the  whole  produce 
between  themselves  and  the  capitalists^  would  abandon  the 
employments  for  hire^  and  would  occupy  land  whence  they 
would  draw  a  somewhat  higher  remimeration.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  abandonment  of  employment  would  not  take 
place  until  depreciation  had  reduced  real  wages  to  a  consi- 
derable extent. 

The  effect  of  depreciation  on  wages  may  safely  be  taken  as 
an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  approve  of  the  measures  of  their  govern- 
ment against  a  small  note  currency.  They  have  more  than 
once  suffered  by  depreciation,  and  they  are  not  sorry  to  see 
steps  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  monied  class  to  the  measures  in  question  pro- 
ceed from  their  very  opposite  interest  in  depreciation.  To 
such  of  the  monied  class  as  employ  labourers  the  depreda- 
tion is  favourable.  A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Suppose 
a  commodity  to  be  produced^  worth  in  the  market  1000  dol- 
lars. Out  of  this  500  dollars  have  been  advanced  from  time 
to  time  as  wages.  Prices  now  rise  10  per  cent,  and  the 
commodity  sells  for  1100.  If  a  due  adjustment  were  pos- 
sible 550  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers,  and  550  to  remain 
to  the  capitalists ;  but  as  wages  cannot  rise  except  by  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  pro  tanto  of  demand,  or  by  a  decreased 
supply  of  labour,  which  as  we  have  seen  would  not  for  some 
considerable  time  take  place,  the  labourers  will  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  500  dollars  and  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of 
enjoyments,  whilst  the  capitalists  would  have  the  whole  600 
dollars  instead  of  550.  The  capitalist  thus  gets  an  advance 
sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  before,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  gets  the  labourers'  share.  Should  depre- 
ciation extend  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  the  effects  on  the  Indus- 
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trious  dasa  in  America  would  be  quite  disastrouB  before  the 
expedient  which  we  have  named  above  would  be  resorted  to** 

We  stated  a  few  paragraphs  back  that  contracts  with 
England  being  to  pay  so  many  pounds,  not  dollars,  will  re- 
quire to  be  fulfilled,  how  many  dollars  soever  it  may  cost  so 
to  do.  A  proposition  to  this  effect  has  been  banded  about  in 
the  newspapers  supposed  to  be  learned  in  '^  City  Article/^ 
and  an  inference  drawn  that  the  English  creditor  cannot  be- 
come a  loser  by  American  depreciation.  This  inference  is 
quite  just  as  r^ards  such  contracts  as  may  be  fulfilled.  The 
post-bills,  for  instance,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last 
section,  will  no  doubt  be  fulfilled ;  but  will  all  debts  be  so 
punctually  paid  ?  We  apprehend  not.  The  robbed  creditor 
in  America,  who  is  but  just  solvent — and  there  are  doubtless 
many  in  that  and  in  a  worse  condition — ^will  be  unable  to 
meet  his  EngUsh  engagements,  and  in  this  way  the  English 
creditor  will  lose  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  depreciation* 

Even  they  who  are  solvent  will  be  tardy  in  making  remit- 
tances. They  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  pay  545  dollars 
where  they  had  calculated  on  paying  only  487 ;  the  more 
especially  as  their  debtors,  as  we  have  seen,  are  exempted. 
Delay  tires  the  English  creditor,  and  he  sends  a  partner  or 
an  agent  to  America  to  collect  his  debts.  By  so  doing  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  does  not  put  himself  into  the  position 
of  an  American  creditor,  and  oblige  himself  to  accept  the 
par  value  of  100/.,  or  487  dollars,  instead  of  the  current 
value,  or  545  dollars.  The  door  to  litigation  is  clearly  opened, 
and  whether  the  American  courts  decide  against  or  in  favour 
of  the  English  creditor,  there  must  evidently  arise  an  uncom- 
pensated balance  of  loss  and  vexation.  Saying  nothing  of  this, 
however,  and  assuming  that  all  solvent  debtors  make  good 
their  engagements  without  either  quibble  or  delay,  there  will 
still  remain  as  a  source  of  loss  to  this  country,  the  diminished 
power  of  American  importers  to  make  their  remittances,  ow- 


*  Such  being  the  effects  of  depreciatioii  on  the  interest  of  the  working  classes, 
it  is  to  ns  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  should  ever 
ahout  for  Mr.  Attwood.  That  the  masters  should  do  so  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  is  a  scheme  to  increase  their  share  of  the  eross  produce,  to  the  injury  alike  of 
the  labourer  and  the  landowner.  Rents  would  be  nominally  the  same,  but  they 
would  coDunand  less  in  the  markets  when  they  came  to  be  expended. 
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ing  to  the  robbery  to  which  they  in  their  capacity  of  cie> 
ditors  in  their  own  country  have  been  subjected. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  contracts,  we  must  say  a 
very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  restoration,  which,  as  the 
suspension  is  only  authorized  for  twelve  months,  must  begin 
to  operate  very  shortly.  As  by  depreciation  all  creditors  are 
robbed,  so  by  restoration  all  debtors  are  robbed*  He  who 
has  contracted  an  engagement  in  a  depreciated  currency  will 
have  to  fulfil  it  in  a  restored  currency,  and  he  will  lose  the 
difference.  If  he  who  is  robbed  to-day  were  permitted  to 
rob  to  an  equal  extent  this  day  twelve  months,  there  would  at 
all  events  be  a  semblance  of  eqidty  in  the  process  ;  but  unfor* 
tunately  he  who  is  a  creditor  now  may  be  a  debtor  twelve 
months  hence,  and  so  be  compelled  to  submit  to  be  robbed  in 
both  capacities.  Put  a  very  probable  case.  An  American 
importer  being  legally  robbed,  as  explained^  by  his  debtor, 
cannot  make  his  remittances.  He  therefore  borrows  in  order 
to  sustain  his  credit  and  engages  to  make  repayment  in  a 
twelvemonth.  The  money  he  borrows,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
is  depreciated  money,  and  before  the  twelvemonth  comes 
round  restoration  has  taken  place.  Thus  he  is  twice  robbed^ 
first  by  his  debtor,  and  second  in  fulfilling  his  engagement 
with  his  creditor. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  contracts. 
No  doubt  can  exist  that  there  is  up  to  this  point  of  the  in- 
quiry an  uncompensated  balance  of  eviL  It  now  only  re* 
mains  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  advantages,  such  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry  or  a  saving  of  labour,  likely  in  the  end 
to  make  it  worth  a  nation^s  while  to  suffer  the  evils  which 
we  have  described. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  business  of  interchange 
as  perfect  as  possible  a  certain  amount  of  circulating  medium 
is  necessary.  If  that  amount  be  not  furnished  sacrifices  will 
be  made — and  wisely  made — ^to  obtain  it.  When  once  ob> 
tained,  however, — when  the  channels  of  circulation  are  abun- 
dantly filled,  any  increase  is  attended  with  evil.  Besides  the 
disturbance  of  contracts  already  fully  treated,  superabun- 
dance of  money  is  attended  with  this  evil ;  that  an  undue 
portion  of  the  national  resources  having  gone  to  the  impor- 
tation of  money,  it  follows  that  an  inadequate  portion  must 
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have  gone  to  the  production  or  importation  of  some  other 
commodity.  So  long  however  as  a  currency  is  metallic^  or 
if  of  paper^  is  perfectly  convertible,  the  evil  remedies  itself. 
Prices,  including  the  price  of  exchange,  advance  generally, 
in  other  words  money  falls.  Specie  is  accordingly  exported 
until  its  price  rises,  that  is,  until  exchange  again  falls.  The 
articles,  the  production  or  importation  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  neglected  as  a  consequence  of  the  undue 
importation  of  money,  will  advance  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
general  advance  from  the  increase  of  circulation.  This  extra 
advance,  the  result  of  actual  scarcity  of  the  article,  will  stimu- 
late an  extra  supply  until  quantities  and  prices  are  in  egtiUir- 
brio.  As  far  as  our  brief  analysis  has  gone,  not  only  has  no 
advantage  arisen  from  an  increase  of  money,  but  there  is  a 
disadvantage ;  a  disadvantage  easily  remedied,  however,  un- 
der a  state  of  freedom. 

But  the  above  statement  does  not  touch  the  case  of  paper 
money.  Is  there  no  advantage  from  its  use  ?  Clearly  there 
is.  The  precious  metals  cost  something.  If  produced  in  the 
country,  capital  and  labour  are  employed  in  their  production. 
If  obtained  from  another  country,  commodities  of  some  kind, 
the  result  of  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour,  must 
have  been  exported  to  pay  for  them.  The  use  of  a  substitute, 
such  as  paper,  saves  all  the  capital  and  labour  employed  to 
produce  or  import  that  portion  of  the  metals  which  the  paper 
displaces,  which  capital  and  labour  or  its  result  may  at  once 
be  devoted  to  the  production  or  purchase  of  other  objects  of 
enjoyment.  This  is  an  advantage  which  all  can  understand^ 
and  which  all  admit,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  stri- 
king a  balance  of  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  paper  money. 

But  inasmuch  as  no  advantage,  but  a  disadvantage,  arises 
from  an  increase  of  metallic  money,  beyond  the  quantity  which 
is  required  for  the  business  of  interchange,  so  also  nothing 
but  disadvantage  can  arise  from  an  increase  of  paper  money 
beyond  that  portion  which  exactly  represents  the  metals  dis- 
placed. If  convertible^  no  such  increase  will  be  permitted  to 
take  place.  Why  not?  Because  it  is  every  body's  interest 
that  no  such  increase  should  take  place.  It  is  only  when  the 
interest  of  the  community  is  pot  permitted  freely  to  regulate 
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its  actions  that  excess  and  depreciation  can  take  place.  All 
that  depreciation  does  is  to  raise  prices  nominalhf,  and  it  is 
because  the  rise  is  nominal  that  contracts  are  disturbed  and 
industry  not  stimulated. 

Take  the  case  of  importation.  Prices  have  advanced,  say 
10  per  cent.  Will  a  dealer  be  induced  to  import  ?  Certainly 
not.  Merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  do  know  some- 
thing— ^though  not  so  much  as  they  ought  to  know — about 
the  exchange.  Though  prices  may  have  risen  10  per  cent,  the 
merchant  will  at  a  glance  perceive  that  exchange  having  risen 
to  a  like  extent,  it  will  cost  him  all  the  supposed  gain  on  his 
goods  when  he  comes  to  purchase  the  means  of  making  re- 
mittance. The  exporting  merchant  also  makes  a  calculation 
somewhat  similar.  The  advance  in  exchange  would  operate 
as  an  extra  inducement  to  export,  were  it  not  that  he  finds 
exportable  goods  to  have  advanced  in  a  like  ratio.  Hence 
there  is  no  new  inducement ;  neither  is  any  existing  induce- 
ment removed.  If  the  exporter  had  previously  determined 
to  export,  the  advanced  price  of  exportable  articles  would  not 
deter  him  from  so  doing ;  because  he  would  receive  compen- 
sation in  the  advanced  rate  of  exchange. 

One  case  remains  to  be  examined,  namely,  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer who  seeks  his  market  at  home,  who  regards  not,  and 
therefore  is  in  no  way  determined  by,  the  exchanges,  and  ivho 
only  obeys  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  price. 

In  a  former  paragraph  we  explained  the  interest  which  the 
capitalist  has  in  depreciation,  to  consist  in  the  non-advance  of 
wages,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  profits.  The  question 
is  whether  this  increase  of  profit  wfll  lead  to  an  increased 
production.  We  must  here  observe  that  any  such  supposi- 
tion assumes  that  capital  was  previously  not  fully  employed ; 
for  if  fuQy  employed  it  is  evident  that  no  increase  could  pos- 
sibly take  place. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  capital  not  being  fully  employed, 
the  capitalist  determines  to  increase  his  production  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  increased  per  centage  profit  on  a  larger 
amount  of  goods.  He  accordingly  employs  more  laboorers. 
Now  this  new  demand  for  labour  either  raises  wages  or  it  does 
not.  Let  us  take  the  latter  supposition  first.  The  capitalist, 
finding  he  can  go  to  work  without  paying  higher  wages,  pre- 
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pares  his  commodity  and  goes  to  market.  Here  he  finds  that 
there  is  no  new  demand  for  commodities^  and  the  additional 
supply  which  he  furnishes  has  the  effect  of  depressing  prices^ 
probably  to  an  extent  more  than  adequate  to  the  destruction 
of  his  anticipated  gains.  If  on  the  other  hand  his  demand  for 
labour  should  have  the  ordinary  effect  of  raising  wages^  he 
would  be  warned  thereby  not  to  proceed ;  but  if,  neglecting 
this  warning,  he  should  still  persist,  his  commodity  when 
produced,  would  still  be  in  excess,  and  would  therefore  de- 
press prices  as  just  explained.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  the  persevering  capitaUst  would  be  doubly 
defeated.  Firsts  the  increased  wages  would  deprive  him  of 
his  anticipated  profit;  and  second,  the  increase  of  supply  with- 
out an  equivalent  increase  of  demand  would  entail  an  actual 
loss.  Thus  though  production  might  increase,  it  would  be 
in  obedience  to  a  false  and  deceptive  stimulus,  and  such  in- 
crease, instead  of  being  a  good,  would  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
In  practice  it  would  probably  happen  thus :  some  capitalists 
would  have  intelligence  sufficient  to  perceive  that  the  advance 
of  prices  was  purely  nominal.  These  would  not  increase  pro- 
duction. They  would  see  that  the  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion would  be  lost  the  instant  they  went  into  the  market  as 
demanders  of  labour.  Other  capitalists  of  less  intelligence 
would  probably  obey  the  deceptive  stimulus.  Say  for  exam- 
ple that  half  would  and  half  would  not,  the  result  would  be 
that  wages  would  advance  to  half  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion. But  this  advance  would  not  last,  because  so  soon  as 
the  commodity  should  be  taken  to  market  a  decline  of  price 
would  take  place  from  excess — there  being  no  new  demand, 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  stimulus  would  be  apparent,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  would  cease — or  rather  would  fall  for  a  time 
as  much  below  the  former  level  as  it  had  just  risen  above  it, 
and  wages  would  decline  in  a  like  ratio.  Thus  oiu*  former 
statement  concerning  the  effects  of  depreciation  in  deteriora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  labourer  remains  unaffected. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  observed  that 
whatever  advantage  in  the  shape  of  saving  is  derivable  from 
the  use  of  paper  money,  the  United  States  enjoyed  before  the 
depreciation.  With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  small  exchanges,  their  channels  of  circulation  were 
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filled  with  paper.  They  had  paper  money  as  low  as  five  dol- 
lars ;  thus  the  advantage  belonging  to  paper  money  forms  no 
part — is  no  deduction  from  the  evils  of  the  recent  suspension. 

In  so  far  as  some  capitalists  would  probably  obey  the  fidse 
stimulus^  the  natural  remedy  of  over-trading  on  which  we  have 
been  careful  throughout  this  article  to  dwells  would  receive  a 
further  check  in  its  operation ;  so  that  in  place  of  any  advan- 
tage arising  to  compensate  the  two  sets  of  evils  incidental  to 
the  double  disturbance  of  contracts^  first  by  depreciation  and 
second  by  restoration^  there  is  a  further  set  of  mischiefs  to  be 
added. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  remind  the  reader  that  where 
slave  labour  is  employed  there  is  no  disturbance  of  contract, 
and  consequently  no  stimulus  to  production  firom  an  increase 
of  profits  arising  out  of  a  non  advance  of  wages^  as  in  the  case 
of  fi*ee  labour.  As  prices  advance^  the  maintenance  of  the 
slave  labourer — an  item  standing  in  the  place  of  wages — ^ad- 
vances also^  and  the  capitalist  at  once  perceives  that  though 
prices  have  apparently  advanced^  aU  his  out-goings  have  been 
augmented  also. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  to  which  this  article 
has  extended ;  but  when  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  the  topics  embraced  are 
considered^  we  trust  the  reader  will  perceive  that  our  expost- 
tiouj  especially  of  the  last  two  sections^  could  not  have  se- 
cured its  due  development  in  a  shorter  space. 
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Articlb  VIII. 

1.  Debate  an  the  Danish  Claims  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

May  XStJi,  1834. — Mirror  of  Parliament. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  investigating  the  Danish 

Claims.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
April  3rrf,  1835. 

3.  Debate  on  the  Danish  Claims  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

July  15/A,  1836. — Mirror  of  Parliament. 
4»  Petition  from  the  Danish  Claimants  for  ships  and  goods, 
printed  with  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
Srd,  1837. 

The  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  Law  of  Nations 
falls  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  this  Review.  We  shall 
therefore  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  of  the  Danish  Claimants.  We  shall 
first  state  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  the  requisite  clear- 
ness the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 

''  If  rogues/^  says  Bentham^  {Rationale  of  Judicial  Evi- 
dence, vol.  i.  p.  6.)  *'  did  but  know  all  the  pains  that  the  law 
*'  has  taken  for  their  benefit,  honest  men  would  have  nothing 
''  left  they  could  call  their  own."  This  observation  which 
Mr.  Bentham  applies  to  the  Law  of  England  is  perhaps  still 
more  applicable  to  what  is  conmionly  called  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, but  what  is  more  properly  called  International  Law. 
Though  very  much  inferior  in  bulk  as  well  as  complexity  to 
the  Law  of  England,  the  Law  of  Nations  is  still  more  loose 
and  vague  in  its  expression,  and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
wanting  a  sanction,— a  paramount  and  pervading  power  to 
enforce  it, — which  circumstance  in  strictness  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  law,  leaving  it  only  that  of  custom  or  usage.  It 
will  naturally  then  be  an  admirable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  rogues  and  fools  for  working  mischief  to  honest  men. 

In  the  year  1807  the  British  Government,  without  any  de- 
elaration  of  war,  whilst  the  minister  of  Denmark  was  residing 
at  the  British  court,  and  whilst  in  fact  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace  with  one  another, 
sent  a  secret  expedition  agwist  Denmark,  which  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  September  bombarded  Copenhagen  and  seized  the 
Danish  fleet. 

*'  It  is  not  immaterial^"  says  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech,  "  that  the  Hoose 
should  be  aware  how  enormous  was  the  amount  of  the  property  thus  ac- 
quired and  transferred  to  this  country.  Admiral  Gambler  writes  ander 
date  of  the  20th  of  October,— 

" '  In  the  space  of  six  weeks  16  sail  of  the  line,  9  frigates,  14  aloopa,  and 
smaller  vessels,  besides  gun-boats,  have  been  fitted  for  sea,  with  all  the 
large  ships  laden  with  masts  and  spars,  timber  and  other  stores,  from  the 
arsenal ;  from  whence  also  92  cargoes  have  been  stripped  of  naval  stores 
on  board  transports  and  other  vessels  chartered  for  the  purpose,  the  smn 
of  whose  burden  exceeds  20,000  tons.  A  considerable  number  of  masts 
and  spars  have  been  put  on  board  the  Leydeu  and  Inflexible,  and  some  va- 
luable stores  on  board  other  of  his  Majesty's  ships.' 

"  On  the  30th  of  October  the  British  fleet  quitted  the  shores  of  Den- 
mark, leaving  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  not  so  much  as  one 
single  cruiser  in  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  Sea." 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  British  fleet  for  Den- 
mark^ that  is  early  in  August,  an  embargo  was  laid,  by  Order 
in  Council,  on  all  Danish  vessels  in  British  ports,  and  the  com- 
manders of  our  ships  of  war  were  directed  to  detain  and  bring 
in  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  that  country  in  the  high 
seas.  Under  this  order  no  less  than  320  Danish  vessels  were 
seized,  which  with  their  cargoes  being  sold  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, produced  a  sum  of  £1,379,000  sterling.  The  Danes 
by  way  of  reprisals  for  so  unusual  a  proceeding  confiscated  (a 
destroyed  British  property  of  every  description,  wherever  it 
fell  into  their  power ;  a  measure  which  proved  ruinous  to  se- 
veral himdreds  of  British  subjects.  StiU,  so  extraordinary,  so 
thoroughly  anomalous  and  unprecedented  were  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  that  the  Danish  minister  actually  did  not 
leave  England  till  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  was  not  then  made  till  the  4th  of  November.  During 
that  long  interval  war  was  either  not  contemplated  by  the 
rulers  of  this  country,  or  their  conduct  to  their  subjects  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  most  unwarrantable  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  history  of  civilized  nations.  We  quote  an  im- 
portant passage  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Clay^s  able  speech ; 
though  long  it  is  both  important  and  interesting. 

"  After  the  return  of  these  armed  negotiations,  a  British  diplomatic 
agent  (Mr.  Merry)  remained  for  two  months  at  Helsingbourg  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  averting  war.  The  Danish  minister  did  not  leave  En- 
gland antil  the  20th  of  November— induced,  probably,  to  remain  by  the 
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tenor  of  the  declaration  put  forth  in  apology  for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
by  this  Government,  on  the  20th  of  September.  In  that  declaration  it  was 
Btatedj  after  saying  that  his  Majesty  owed  to  himself  and  to  Europe  a 
frank  exposition  of  the  motives  which  had  dictated  his  late  measures  in 
the  Baltic ;  and  that  his  Majesty  had  delayed  this  exposition  only  in  the 
hope  of  that  more  amicable  arrangement  with  the  court  of  Denmark,  which 
it  was  his  Miyesty's  first  wish  and  endeavour  to  obtain,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  great  efforts  and  great  sacrifices,  and  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight  in  the  moment  of  the  most  decisive  hostility ; — ^that  his  Majesty  had 
received  the  most  positive  information  of  the  determination  of  the  then 
ruler  of  France  to  occupy,  with  a  military  force,  the  territory  of  Holstein, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great  Britain  from  all  her  accustomed  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  Continent ;  of  inducing  or  compelling  the 
court  of  Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound  against  the  British 
commerce  and  navigation ;  and  of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
marine  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  ; 

'* '  That  the  danger  was  not  less  imminent  than  certain.  Already  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Holstein  was  assembling  on  the  violated 
territory  of  neutral  Hamburgh — and,  Holstein  once  occupied,  the  Island 
of  Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her 
disposal.' 

"  In  this  declaration  also,  no  hostile  act  of  any  nature  is  charged  against 
Denmark. 

"  Again,  what  was  our  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Danish  merchant 
vessels  we  had  detained  ?  By  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  September, 
180r,  all  vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  employed  in  the  trade  carried  on 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  ports  to  which  British  ves- 
sels could  not  trade,  and  which  were  bond  fide  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  were  released,  and  all  vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  having 
licenses  to  export  or  import  dated  before  the  2nd  of  September.  By  an 
Order  of  the  24th  of  October,  1807,  the  Danish  ships  Porsground  and 
Amelia  were  released,  because  they  had  delivered  masts  at  Portsmouth 
for  the  doclc-yard.  By  an  Order  of  the  29th  of  October,  1807. — ^AU 
Danish  ships  having  brought  naval  stores  were  released.  The  utter 
absurdity  of  this  distinction,  which  would  lead  in  many  cases  to  the  release 
of  one  ship  because  she  delivered  hemp  at  Deptford,  and  to  the  retention 
of  another  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  chartered  by  the  same  Bri- 
tish merchant,  because  she  delivered  hemp  at  a  private  wharf  two  miles 
higher  up,  at  Wapping,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  no  doubt  correct,  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  expect  our  relations  with  Denmark  to  end  in  war,  and  was  preparing 
by  degrees  for  the  release  of  all  the  embargoed  Danish  vessels.  Indeed  1 
have  referred  to  these  relaxations  of  the  embargo,  and  to  the  several  acts 
and  declarations  of  the  British  Government,  chiefly  to  show  under  what 
impressions  the  declarations  to  British  subjects  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  were  made  :  for  if  they  were  not  made  under  the  bond  fide  impres- 
sion that  we  were  not  at  war,  nor  likely  to  be  at  war  with  Denmark,  they 
are  either  inexplicable,  or  utterly  unjustifiable,  treacherous,  and  wicked. 
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"  '  John  Hay  ward  being  in  command  of  the  brig  John  and  Eluabeih,  of 
Scarborough,  of  which  he  was  principal  owner,  sailed  from  the  Humber 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1807>  and  arriving  in  Copenhagen  Roads  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month,  went  on  board  of  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Lord 
Gambier,  and  tendered  his  vessel  as  a  transport,  when,  on  receiving  for 
answer  that  transports  were  not  required,  he  requested  to  be  informed 
whether  he  could  proceed  up  and  down  the  Baltic  without  danger  of  mo- 
lestation ;  to  which  the  Admiral  replied,  that  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
safety,  as  all  matters  had  been  amicably  adjusted  with  Denmark.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  assurance  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  Stockholm,  where  he  took  in  a  cargo  of  deals  and 
iron  for  London,  and  departed  on  the  15th  of  November  with  an  easterly 
wind,  continuing  his  voyage  to  the  21st,  when,  it  blowing  strong  from  the 
westward,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  the  Isle  of  Bomholm,  from 
whence  several  boats  came  off  under  pretence  of  selling  fish  and  vegetables, 
as  usual  in  peaceable  times,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  over- 
powered the  crew  and  seized  the  ship.  That  your  petitioner,  from  the 
time  of  his  sailing  from  Stockholm  up  to  the  date  of  the  seizure  of  the  ves- 
sel, did  not  meet  with  any  British  ship,  or  receive  any  information  what- 
ever which  could  lead  him  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
were  not  on  the  same  footmg  as  at  the  period  when  he  received  Lord  Gam- 
bier's  assurance  of  safety. 

" '  William  Harrison,  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  having  beena  greatsufferer 
by  the  embargo  laid  upon  British  shipping  in  Russia,  in  the  year  1801, 
considered  it  necessary,  previously  to  his  chartering  his  ship,  the  Ann,  to 
proceed  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Stockhobn,  in  the  year  1807,  to  make 
application  to  the  Admiralty,  requesting  to  know  from  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, whether  it  was  deemed  safe  for  British  vessels  to  sail  to  that 
port.  On  the  6th  of  September  of  that  year  he  received  for  answer,  that 
it  was  not  only  safe  to  go  to  Swedish,  but  also  to  Russian  and  Prussian 
ports.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  Ann  was  chartered,  and  sailed 
from  the  Nore  under  convoy  on  the  20th  of  September  following  for 
Stockholm,  where  she  arrived  on  the  20th  of  November ;  that  on 
the  8th  of  December  she  passed  a  ship  of  war  riding  at  anchor  under  En- 
glish colours,  which  the  master  mistook  for  the  Vanguard,  and  ran  down 
for  Dragoe  without  suspecting  any  danger,  when  the  Ann  was  boarded  by 
a  Danish  cruiser  and  carried  into  Copenhagen.' 

"  Sir,  I  ask  with  perfect  confidence,  was  this  a  state  of  ordinary  warfare? 
Were  these  circumstances  in  which  a  want  of  caution  could  fairly  be  charged 
against  British  subjects,  who,  not  judging  only  from  the  public  acts  or  de- 
clarations of  their  own  Government,  but  relying  on  specific  assurances— as- 
surances which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  have  been  widely 
known,  and  were  doubtless  given  in  many  instances, — ^pursued  their  accus- 
tomed traflSc  with  Denmark,  and  in  that  sea  of  which  she  held  the  keys  ? 
No.  Refuse  the  petitioners,  if  you  will,  you  have  the  power  to  do  so ;  but 
do  not  add  mockery  to  wrong,  by  telling  them  that  their  losses  arose  from 
their  own  indiscretion — from  a  want  of  caution  which,  as  subjects  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power^  they  were  bound  to  have  exercised.    In  ^e  confidence 
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which  such  condact  on  the  part  of  this  country — such  assurances  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  government  and  its  agents  created — ^many  British 
vessels  proceeded  to  the  ports  of  Denmark  and  to  the  higher  ports  of  the 
Baltic.  It  seems  strong  language  to  say,  they  were  trepanned  into  a  si- 
taation  where  loss  was  inevitable,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  use  another 
term.  In  1807«  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt — ^through  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  our  merchant  ships  were  convoyed,  was  unknown. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  only  outlet  from  the  Baltic  was  by  the  narrow 

,  z     passage  of  the  Sound,  under  the  guns  of  Elsinore.   To  talk  of  a  merchant 
ship  escaping  from  the  Baltic  with  Denmark  hostile — even  were  the  cap- 
-      tains  aware  of  her  hostility,  which  they  were  not,  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose the  escape  of  an  enemy's  vessel  from  the  Thames  with  the  Tower  and 

r-  Tilbury  Fort  to  pass.  The  consequence  was,  that  very  many  British  ves- 
sels which  left  our  shores  in  the  autumn,  were  on  their  return  captured  by 
the  Danes.  A  list  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  which  states  these  cap- 
tares  at  fifty-seven,  amounting  in  value,  probably,  to  little  short  of  1 50,000/. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  were  they  not  insured? — ^because — I  entreat  the 

^  House  to  note  the  reply — insurance  was  impossible ;  by  the  time  that  ad- 
vices of  their  approaching  departure  reached  this  country,  the  British  de- 
claration of  war  against  Denmark  had  been  issued  and  they  could  not  be 
iosared  on  any  terms.  It  does,  I  confess.  Sir,  appear  to  me,  that  the  case 
of  the  petitioners,  as  already  stated,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  reply ;  but 
one  circumstance,  bearing  materially  on  the  validity  of  their  claim,  remains 
to  be  noticed.  The  petitioners  had  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  any  case  they  would  be  safe  from  capture  in  the  Baltic — that  by 
the  Danes  especially,  the  neutrality  of  that  sea  would  under  any  provoca- 
tion be  respected. 

"  By  the  Danish  Declaration  of  1781 » and  the  Convention  with  Sweden 
of  1794,  the  Danes  bound  themselves,  in  case  of  reprisals  against  the  trans- 
Baltic  powers,  always  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  and  adds — 
'  This  was  officially  communicated  at  different  times  to  all  the  belligerent 
Powers,'  generally  known  in  the  Baltic.  Denmark  believed,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  the  unparalleled  aggression  she  had  sustained,  relieved 
her  from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  treaties  and  conventions  on  this 
point  which  she  had  herself  proposed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her 
infraction  of  those  treaties  would  have  formed  fair  ground  for  insisting,  at 
the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  on  her  indemnifying  British  subjects, 
whose  vessels  she  had  seized  in  defiance  of  her  own  solemn  declarations. 
VHiy  was  not  this  done  ?  On  much  slighter  ground  we  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  obtained  compensation  for  British  subjects,  for  seizures  prior  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  case  of  France  may  be  instanced,  from  which 
Power  we  demanded  and  obtained,  at  the  peace  which  followed  the  Ame- 
rican war  of  independence,  an  indemnity  for  British  vessels  seized  prior 
to  the  French  declaration  of  war.  Sir,  the  reason  of  our  abstaining  from 
urging  such  restitution  upon  Denmark  is  but  too  apparent.  We  could 
not  have  demanded  of  Denmark  compensation  for  British  vessels  and  car- 
goes seized  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war,  without  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing to  make  reparation  for  our  own  incomparably  less  justifiable  confisca- 
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tioD  of  Danish  ships  and  cargoes.  But  in  this  mutual  redress  of  wrongs* 
we  should  have  been  greatly  the  losers.-^the  whole  amount  of  British 
property  seized  by  the  Danes  did  not  amount  to  500,000/.  The  proceeds 
of  Danish  vessels  and  cargoes  alone^  paid  into  the  Admiralty  Court, 
amounted  to  1,379,000/.;  whilst  the  value  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval 
stores  would  be  very  much  under-rated  at  as  much  more.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, we  could  at  the  utmost  have  claimed  from  Denmark  500«000/.,  Den- 
mark might  justly  have  claimed  from  us,  at  the  very  least,  2,500,000/.— 
five  times  the  sum.  But  if  this  consideration  were  allowed — as  in  pru- 
dence, if  not  in  honour,  it  well  might  be — to  deter  us  from  urging  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  for  compensation  on  Denmark  in  negotiating  t 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  Power,  it  affords  an  unanswerable  argainent  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  persons  so  situated  on  the  good  faith  and  honour 
of  their  fellow-citizens." 

These  Claimants  having  for  twenty-seven  years  urged  their 
claim  for  compensation  on  the  Government  of  their  country 
in  vain^  at  last^  pn  the  16th  of  May^  1834^  Lord  Althorp,theQ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pledged  the  faith  of  Govemment 
that  justice  should  no  longer  be  denied  them.   The  Grovem- 
ment  then,  by  means  of  Conunissioners,  divided  the  claims 
into  three  classes : — 
1.  Those  for  book  debts. 
3.  Those  for  goods  seized  on  shore. 
3.  Those  for  ships  and  cargoes  seized. 
The  following  case  will  illustrate  and  render  intelligible  the 
above  classification  of  the  Ministers  and  their  Commissioners. 
A  British  ship  owned  by  D  arrived  at  Copenhagen  with  a 
cargo  a  short  time  previously  to  the  British  hostilities  in 
1807*     One  third  of  it,  the  property  of  A,  was  landed,  sold, 
delivered,  but  not  paid  for — ^it  thereby  became  a  Aoo*  debi. 
A  second  portion,  belonging  to  B,  was  landed,  but  not  sold — 
this  became  ffoods  on  shore.    The  remainder  of  the  cargo 
still  in  the  ship,  being  the  property  of  C^  is  styled  goods  i^loat. 
The  Danish  Govemment  however  made  no  distinction^  but  in 
consequence  of  the  British  aggression,  ordered  the  properties 
of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  indiscriminately  to  be  seized  and  subse- 
quently confiscated. 

In  1835  and  1836  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
pensated the  losses  of  A  and  B,  but  refused  to  compenaate 
those  of  C  and  D. 

In  consequence  of  this  a  petition  was  presented  firom  these 
latter  claimants  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Clay,  on 
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the  17th  of  May,  1836 ;  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  moving 
that  that  petition  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Clay 
stated  the  case  of  the  Claimants  in  an  able  speech  and  in  con- 
siderable detaiL  The  characteristic  of  this  speech  as  distin- 
guished from  other  statements  of  this  question  is  its  fuhiess 
and  precision  with  regard  to  facts.  On  that  account  it  is  pe- 
culiarly valuable. 

.  In  reply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he 
resisted  the  demand  of  the  claimants,  ''  and  that  not  upon  his 
OMU  authority,  but  that  of  the  crown  lawyers,  who,  when 
apphed  to  as  to  how  far  these  injuries  were  justified  by  the 
^^  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  replied,  that  all  ships  and  car- 
*^  goes,  whether  in  port  or  on  the  high  seas,  might  be  seized 
^^  and  confisccttedy  even  though  the  two  nations  were  not  actually 
^*  at  war  at  the  moment.^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the   Solicitor-General  thus 
spoke : 

'^  As  I  am  one  of  those  upon  whose  opinion  in  this  case 
'^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeds,  I  shall  offer  a 
^^  few  observations.  The  distinction  which  has  been  already 
*^  drawn  bebiveen  the  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  compen- 
^^  sation  has  been  demanded,  is  perfectly  supported  by  the 
^^  law  of  nations.  The  class  now  under  consideration  is  such 
**  as  includes  those  liabihties  to  which  every  man,  circum- 
'^  stanced  as  these  claimants  were,  either  knew,  or  ought  to 
'^  have  knoTiTi,  that  he  was  subject.  The  only  question  is, 
'^  whether  this  seizure  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations, 
"  or  in  violation  of  that  law  ?  The  moment  we  come  to  the 
'^  former  of  these  conclusions,  it  follows  that  however  great 
the  hardship  on  individuals  may  be,  the  ships  were  taken 
according  to  the  usage  of  nations,  and  that  this  seizure 
^^  comes  within  the  same  dass  as  that  which  comprises  ships 
'^  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  warfare.  Though  it  may 
^^  be  expedient  that  this  law  should  be  changed  by  the  con- 
^^  sent  of  all  nations,  and  that  some  notice  of  seizure  should 
^'  be  given,  rather  than  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  inten- 
'^  tion  should  be  conveyed  to  traders  by  the  act  of  seizure 
''  itself,  still  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  precedents  if 
such  a  course  were  adopted  without  the  abrogation  of  that 
law,  which  has  hitherto  been  observed,  being  made  in  the 
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first  instance.  In  the  present  instance^  there  may  be  a  dif- 
'*  ference  in  degree^  but  I  hold  that  there  is  none  in  principle. 
^^  I  regret  that  the  law  is  so,  but  until  it  be  changed  we  must, 
^'  in  self-defence,  act  upon  it.  I  must,  however,  deny  that 
'^  as  regards  the  presentclaims,  any  assurance  was  given  which 
^'  would  warrant  the  parties  who  have  suffered^  in  seeking 
^^  compensation;  neither  can  I  allow  that  our  taking  the 
^'  property  of  another  nation  at  war  with  us''  (query,  was 
Denmark  at  war  with  us  when  we  took  the  property  in 
question?)  '^is  a  ground  for  granting  compensation.  It  is 
^^  difficult  for  a  minister  to  protect  the  public  purse  from  all 
^^  the  claims  which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  As  to  the 
'^  ai^ument  with  respect  to  the  injustice  of  the  war,  I  fear  it 
'^  would  be  urged  in  too  many  instances ;  but  I  shall  always 
^'  found  any  opinion  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  give  upon 
^^  the  direct  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  and  not  upcm 
'^  those  which  may  be  temporarily  connected  with  it.'' 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  judge-made  law,  but  here 
is  a  specimen  of  SoUcitor-General-made  law  of  nations^  more 
curious  in  its  way  than  probably  any  specimen  that  could  be 
produced  of  judge-made  law  ;  which  when  the  production  of 
a  Mansfield  is  likely  to  be  a  better  article  than  that  manu- 
factiu^d  by  legislators  who  can  offer  no  clear  and  solid  argu- 
ment why  their  constituents  should  not  be  robbed  by  an  in- 
ternational code,  which  is  no  further  promulgated  than  tiie 
pocket  or  the  brain  of  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Rolfe.  But  the 
Solicitor-General,  not  content  with  making  law,  has  also  made 
facts  to  suit  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  his  state- 
ment of  the  case  with  the  true  one  given  above.  It  is  most 
worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  thought  of  asking  the  Solicitor-General  for  his  au- 
thority,— for  a  sight  of  that  international  code  of  the  meaning 
of  whose  enactments  he  spoke  with  such  confidence  and  de- 
cision ;  more  particularly  since,  though  bound,  as  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  be  a  good  English  law- 
yer, he  is  by  no  means  under  the  same  obli^tion  to  be  a  good 
international  lawyer.  The  whole  proceeding  is  exceeding^ 
instructive  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion is  performed  by  the  nation's  representatives.  Would  not 
any  lawyer  or  physician  who  performed  his  duty  to  his  clients 
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or  patients  in  the  slovenly  way  in  which  members  of  parlia- 
ment perform  theirs^  soon  cease  to  have  any  clients  or  patients 
at  all  ?  though  the  interests  committed  to  these  pseudo-repre- 
sentatives are  larger  than  those  committed  to  the  lawyer  and 
physician  in  the  proportion  of  thousands  or  millions  to  units. 
We  have  an  example  of  the  effect  of  having  a  representative 
in  Parliament  over  whom  an  efficient  control  is  exercised^  that 
is  the  control  arising  from  paying  him  when  he  does  his  duty^ 
and  not  paying  him^  but  removing  him,  and  paying  somebody 
else,  when  he  neglects  his  duty,  in  the  zeal  with  which  the 
crown-lawyers  defend  the  pocket  of  the  party  whom  they 
really  represent,  namely  the  Crown  or  the  Government.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  may  rest  assured 
that  till  they  can  exercise  as  efficient  a  control  over  their  par- 
liamentary representatives  as  they  now  do  over  their  lawyers 
and  physicians,  they  will  always  be  liable  to  have  their  pockets 
picked,  not  only  ^^  in  port  and  on  the  high  seas,^'  but  on  shore, 
and  perhaps  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  into  the  bargain. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  they  should  ask  their  pseudo- 
representatives,  what  business  they  have  to  offer  themselves 
to  represent  a  commercial  community,  when  they  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  able  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute a  man,  albeit  a  '^crown-lawyer,^'  who  comes  forward  and 
asserts  that  to  be  law  which  every  man  who  knows  anything 
about  the  matter,  knows  to  be  not  law,  as  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  war  under  consideration.  With  that  the 
claimants  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  their  advocates  have  only 
injured  their  cause  by  bringing  it  forward  and  thereby  afford- 
ing a  point  of  diversion  to  their  opponents. 

What  is  called  the  law  of  nations  is  composed  of  those 
customs  or  usages  observed  by  the  nations  called  civilized  in 
their  relations  with  one  another.  It  is  evident  that  none  of 
these  usages  can  possibly  come  under  the  definition  of  a  law 
properly  so  called,  viz.  a  rule  set  by  an  independent  sovereign 
power  to  its  subjects.  But  whether  laws  in  the  strict  sense 
or  not,  as  they  are  appealed  to  on  the  present  occasion  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  crown  lawyers,  our 
business  is  at  all  events  to  know,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  they 
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really  are.  This  knowledge  can  be  attained  with  nearlj  as 
much  precision  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England  in  their 
present  state^  since  what  Glanville^  Littleton^  Coke^  Black- 
stone  and  others  have  done  for  the  latter^  certain  writers  of 
reputation  have  done  for  the  former ;  that  is^  they  have  col- 
lected them  into  a  body,  and  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  most  or  many  of  them  appear  to  be 
founded.  Of  these  writers  the  most  celebrated  and  of  high- 
est authority  are  Grotius,  Puffendorf  and  VatteL  Their 
opinions  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  on  the 
point  in  question,  which  is  precisely  this,  '  whether  by  the 
'  law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  war,  ships  and  cargoes  ts 
'  port  and  on  the  high  seas  may  be  seized  and  confiscated  wMk 
^  the  two  nations  to  which  they  respectively  belong  are  at  peactj 
'  or,  in  other  words,  not  only  before  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
^  tween  them,  but  even  before  the  contemplation  of  such  as 
'  event,  while  the  sufferers  receive  no  indemnification  ?* 

Grotius  says,  that  ^^  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  two 
^'  things  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  or  formal  war. 
^^  First,  that  it  be,  on  both  sides,  made  by  the  sovereign  an- 
^'  thority ;  secondly,  that  it  be  accompanied  by  certain  for- 
^^  malities*.'^  Of  these  formalities,  that  one  which  is  indispen- 
sable is,  he  says,  '^  a  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  the  pait 
*^  of  one  of  the  partiesf.'^ 

Puffendorf  on  this  subject  quotes  or  refers  to  Grotius. 

Vattel  says,  "  We  owe  this  regard  to  humanity,  and  cspe- 
'^  cially  to  the  lives  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  to  declare  to 
'^  that  unjust  nation,  or  its  chief,  that  we  are  at  length  going 
^^  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  and  make  use  of  <mD 
«  force  ibr  the  purpose  of  bringing  Wm  to  nraBon.  1^ 
*'  called  declaring  war^.^^ 

''  A  declaration  of  war  ought,  at  the  same  time  that  it  an- 
^^  nounces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  war,  to  set  forth 
^^  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms.  Has 
'^  is  at  present  the  constant  practice  among  the  powers  of  Eth 
**  rope^/' 


*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  4. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  6,  7. 
t  Vatters  Law  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  i\.  §  51. 
§  Ibid.  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  52. 
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''  Besides  the  foregoing  reasons^  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation 
^  to  publish  the  declaration  of  war  for  the  instruction  and  dv- 
"  rection  of  her  own  subjectSy  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
^  rights  which  belong  to  them  from  the  moment  of  this  de- 
''  claration^  and  in  relation  to  certain  effects  which  the  volun- 
"  tary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  a  war  in  form*/'  Grotius 
assigns  a  similar  reason  for  making  a  declaration  of  warf. 

So  important  is  this  formal  declaration  considered  among 
civilized  nations^  as  a  security  to  property  and  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  civilization^  that  it  is  very  common  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  stipulate  that  all  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration 
of  war  shall  be  restored.  This  was  done  in  the  treaty  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  one 
side^  and  England  on  the  other  :[•  ^"^^  &^  ^1^^  peace  which 
followed  the  American  war  of  independence^  an  indemnity 
for  British  vessels  seized  prior  to  the  French  declaration  of 
war  was  demanded  and  obtained.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting  the  marks  M'hich 
distinguish  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  war  and  the 
consequences  flowing  therefrom^  in  order  to  show^  not  the 
presence^  but  the  total  absence  of  these  marks  in  the  present 
case  ;  thereby  rendering  it  one  of  that  class  of  cases  which 
come  under  that  head  of  the  law  of  nations  which  treats  of 
the  subject  of  Reprisals. 

The  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Clay's  speech  present  a 
correct  view  of  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  this  coun- 
try and  Denmark,  and  clearly  show  this  to  be  a  case  under 
the  head  stated. 

"  But  any  attempt  to  show  a  superiority  of  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
book-debt  claimants  over  the  present  petitioners,  to  appeal  to  their  coun- 
try for  indemnity,  utterly  failing,  to  what  does  the  value  of  the  objection 
to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury',  really 
amount  ?  Why  precisely  to  this, — losses,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations,  the  subjects  of  belligerent  powers  may  expect.  The  risk  of  such 
losses  enters  into  a  mercantile  calculation  of  chances.  To  indemnify 
parties  so  suffering,  would  open  the  door  to  claims  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define  the  limits,  and  would  consequently  create  a  prece- 
dent '  injurious  to  the  public  service/    Now,  Sir,  these  propositions. 


*  Vattel,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  56. 

t  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  ii. 

^  Vattd,  b.  iii.  chap.  iv.  $  56. 
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reasooaUa  wh«a  stated  ia  the  abatnctp  art  utterly  mapplicaibU  to  the 
question  before  us  ;  and  on  their  entire  inapplicability  I  am  quite  wilting 
to  rest  the  case  of  the  petitioners.  I  deny  that  we  were  at  war  with 
Denmark.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  such  ground  to  expect  war  as 
should  reasonably  have  led  to  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  petttionen. 
I  aflirm  further,  that  not  only  did  the  public  acts  and  dedantiona  of  the 
British  Government  lead  inevitably  to  the  inference  that  there  would  ngt 
be  war  with  Denmark,  but  that  it  gave  direct  encouragement  and  aanctioa 
to  British  subjects  to  pursue  their  peaceful  intercourse  with  that  countrj, 
and  to  embark  in  those  enterprizes  which  led  to  the  losses  for  which  they 
now  claim  compensation  at  our  hands.  Why,  Sir,  if  there  be  one  thio^ 
more  remarkable  than  another  throughout  these  traDaactiona*  it  is  tbt 
care  with  which  we  eschewed  the  character  of  bdligeienta.'*  Jfirror  ^ 
PcarUament,  page  2046. 

When  one  nation  makes  war  upon  another  in  a  piratical 
way,  and  without  any  declaration  of  war,  or  the  immediate 
contemplation  of  any^  the  nation  attacked  is  authoriaed  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  make  what  are  called  reprisal.  '^  Re- 
'^  prisals/'  says  Vattel^  ^  are  used  between  nation  and  nation, 
^^  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  odier- 
*^  \idse  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what 
^^  belongs  to  another, — if  she  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair 
^^  an  injury,  or  to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  it,— 4he  latter 
'^  may  seize  something  belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it 
'^  to  her  own  advantage,  tiU  she  obtains  payment  of  what  is 
^^  due  to  her,  together  with  interest  and  (kmagea^ — or  keep 
'^  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  received  ample  satisfiK^n*.'* 
This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Denmaric  and  Great  Britain 
in  1807*  Denmark  having  suffered  from  Great  Britain  a 
grievous,  a  most  unprovoked  and  unlooked-for  aggression, 
and  having  sustained  a  very  great  loss  of  property,  took  tiie 
only  means  of  redress  that  seemed  open  to  her,  and  that,  as 
here  appears,  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations.  She  seized 
whatever  property  she  could  lay  hold  of  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  applied  it  to  her  own  advantage,  iiU  she  should 
obtain  payment  of  what  was  due  to  her  from  Great  Britain. 
But  the  time  contemplated  by  that  iiU  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  in  all  probability  the  ^'  crack  of  doom  *'  will  arrive  first 
'^  But,*'  continues  Vattel,  '^  the  efiects  thus  seized  on  are 
preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaeiioB 
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^  or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are  con- 
•*  fiscated,  and  there  the  reprisals  are  accomplished*/*  This  is 
eicactly  the  course  pursued  by  Denmark  on  the  occasion  im- 
der  discussion,  except  that  unfortunately  for  Denmark  the 
reprisals  made  by  her  were  nearly  a  million  sterling  short.  It 
"  is  only  upon  evidently  just  grounds** — we  still  quote  Vattd, 
«  — or  for  a  well-ascertained  and  undeniable  debt,  that  the  law 
'^  of  nations  allows  us  to  make  reprisals  f/*  If  such  grounds 
ever  existed,  surely  they  did  so  in  this  case  of  Denmark. 
Never  were  reprisals  more  strictly  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations,  as  expounded  by  Vattel. 

We  go  on  to  cite  his  words : — 

^^  We  have  observed  that  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  consti- 
^^  tutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation ;  that  be- 
**  twcen  state  and  state,  the  private  property  of  the  members 
''  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  body,  and  is  answerable 
^  for  the  debts  of  that  body :  whence  it  follows,  that  in  re- 
'^  prisals  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  subject  just  as  we 
^  would  on  that  of  the  state  or  sovereign  J.** 

Whence  also  it  will  immediately  be  seen  to  follow  that,  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  law,  those  whose 
private  property  has  thus  been  taken  as  the  public  property 
of  the  state  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  state  or  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  claims  on  the  state,  and  who  have  no  other  way  but 
that  of  satisfying  them,  have  a  clear  and  decided  right  to  be 
indemnified  by  a  general  contribution  for  losses  occasioned 
by  an  act  done  (as  all  public  acts  are  presumed  to  be)  for  the 
general  benefit.  Now  with  this  rational  and  common-sense 
view  of  the  question  the  law  of  nations  coincides  to  the  very 
letter.  We  quote  the  article  entire  and  verbatim  from  Vattd  :— 

^  He  who  makes  reprisals  against  a  nation,  on  the  property 
^  of  its  members  indiscriminately,  cannot  be  taxed  with  sei- 
"  zing  the  property  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  debt  of  an- 
^  other:  for  in  this  case  the  sovereign  is  to  compen* 

^^  SATE  THOSE  OP  HIS  SUBJECTS  ON  WHOM  THE  REPRISALS 
^*  FALL ;  IT  IS  A  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OR  NATION,  OF 
*^  WHICH  EACH  CITIZEN  OUGHT  ONLY  TO  PAY  HIS  QUOTA."§ 


«  Uw  of  Nations,  b.  iL  ch.  xvUL  §  342.  f  Ibid.  %  343. 

t  Ibid.  §344.  §  Ibid.  $045. 
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Now  all  this  18  on  the  supposition  that  the  atate^  on  iivliote 
subjects  the  reprisals  fall^  is  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  hj  t 
general  contribution^  having  no  funds  already  specially  pro- 
vided for  that  piurpose.  But  the  particular  case  of  the  DaniA 
claimants  in  question  is^  if  possible^  much  stronger  than  this ; 
for  a  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  Danish  merchant  ships 
condemned^  was  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  on  the  express 
ground,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  place  in  Pteliament, 
^'  that  there  were  certain  merchants  who  claimed  compensa- 
'^  tion  out  of  it  for  losses  they  had  sustained  arising  out  of  the 
^'  manner  in  which  the  war  had  broken  out.''  Indeed  with 
respect  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  merchant  vessels  and 
cargoes  before  any  hostile  act  was  so  much  as  contemplated 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Government,  it  had  no  excuse 
whatever  but  as  an  act  to  secmre  an  indemnity  to  British 
subjects  for  the  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  (conse- 
quence of  our  attack  on  Copenhagen.  If  it  was  not  this,  it 
was  the  act,  not  of  the  just  and  far-sighted  ruler  of  a  finee  and 
civilized  community,  but  of  the  blind  and  ferocious  chief  of  a 
miserable  band  of  robbers,  who  are  cheated  by  him  even  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  common  plunder. 
The  argument  will  now  stand  shortly  thus : 
The  plea  furnished  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by 
the  Crown  lawyers  against  these  Danish  claimants,  ^^  that  tlw 
^^  confiscation  of  their  ships  and  cargoes  was  in  conformity  to 
'^  the  practice  and  usage  of  war,"  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  just 
one ;  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  for  seeing  that  it  is  di- 
stinctly a  case  of  reprisal  and  not  of  war,  the  words  ought  to 
be  not  ^^  in  conformity  to  the  practice  and  usages  of  war,^  hot 
in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations.  But  there  is  another 
plea  dso  strictiy  just,  viz.  that  ^^  compensation  from  their  oim 
'^  sovereign  to  the  owners  of  those  confiscated  ships  and 
'^  cargoes  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  nations."  For  it  is 
here  to  be  carefiiUy  and  distinctly  noted  that  the  seixare  in 
this  case  was  not  an  act  intended  to  be  an  act  of  war,  to  be 
itself  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  that  it  was  by  way  of  repriaaL^  vid 
the  law  of  nations  commands  that  the  state  shall  compen- 
sate its  subjects  whose  property  is  so  seized.  It  may  be  pro> 
per  here  to  add  that  the  law  of  compensation  for  reprisab  is 
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equally  i^plicable  whether  the  seizure  is  or  is  not  foQowed  by 
war.  (See  Vattd,  b.  ii.  ch.  xviii.  §  342.)  Such  is  the  law, 
and  we  cordially  agree  with  the  SoKcitor-General  when  he 
says  in  the  speech  we  have  quoted  above,  '^  until  it  be  changed, 
"  we  must,  in  self-defence,  act  upon  if  There  are,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  many  imperfections  in  it.  For  example,  this  law 
regarding  reprisals  appears  to  have  provided  almost  solely  for 
the  subjects  of  that  state  which  is  the  aggressor.  In  the  arti- 
cle we  have  quoted  respecting  compensation  to  those  who 
suffer  by  reprisals,  nothing  is  said  about  compensation  to  those 
who  suffer  by  the  first  aggression.  But  luckily  for  the  British 
claimants  in  this  instance,  the  British  were  the  aggressors, 
and  therefore  the  said  claimants  are  in  the  situation  of  those 
suffering  by  reprisals,  so  that  the  very  letter  of  the  law  which 
our  rulers  delight  to  walk  by  (much  to  their  credit)  is  in  their 
favour.  Nevertheless  we  should  still  desire  to  see  this  part 
of  the  law  rendered  somewhat  more  complete.  In  the  mean- 
time however  we  must,  with  the  Solicitor-General,  rest  content 
with  the  law  as  it  is. 

In  the  debate  above  referred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer showed  every  disposition  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  provided  it  came  within  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  lawyers.  However  large  the  claims 
might  be,  '^  if  it  came  within  the  rule,'^  said  he,  **  I  should  be 
^^  ready  to  propose  it ;  and  I  hope  this  House  would  support 
^  me.''  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  certainly  quite 
ri^it,  seeing  that  he  ^^  has  a  sacred  trust  confided  to  him,''  viz. 
that  of  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  to  use  every  necessary 
precaution  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon  by 
ungrounded  claims,  however  energetically  and  pertinaciously 
uiged,  as  to  give  way  to  anything  that  may  lead  to  a  lavish, 
and  what  is  worse  than  a  lavish,  to  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
the  pubUc  money.  The  course  he  pursued  therefore  in  con- 
sulting the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  one  pointed  out  by 
the  dictates  of  prudence ;  and  having  received  from  the  Crown 
lawyers  the  opinion  which  he  did  receive,  the  refusal  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  grant  these  claims  was  what 
was  to  be  expected,  and  in  fact  the  only  course  of  proceeding 
left  for  him.  But  at  the  same  time  the  very  same  reason 
which  compelled  him  to  refuse  this  claim  ^vill  compel  him  to 
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grant  it^  when  he  learns  that  the  opinion  of  the  moct  xcnownad 
intemationid  lawyers  of  Europe  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it; 
and  it  may  be  proper  here  just  to  observe  by-the-by  that  Lord 
Stowell  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Vattel  in  his  decisionfl^ 
which  proves  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  law  of  nations  which  this  ooontty 
can  furnish. 

One  other  objection  urged  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer it  may  also  be  proper  to  notice ;  it  is  this.  He  sajs : 
''  I  have  a  right  to  contend  also  that  I  would  have  included 
^^  the  class  of  claimants  for  whom  he  is  now  the  advocate,  did 
'^  I  not  believe  that  if  the  principle  of  the  present  motion  were 
^^  to  be  admitted^  it  would  form  a  precedent^  new  in  itself, 
'*  liable  to  extension,  and  leading  to  the  worst  possible  conse- 
^^  quences,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also 
'^  as  regards  our  diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries." 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  though  in  one  sense,  vis.  in  the 
hardship  of  the  circumstances,  the  case  is  altogether  without  a 
precedent,  and  therefore  whatever  is  done  in  regard  to  it  is  at 
least  highly  unlikely  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  fixture,  yet  cases  similar,  except  in  the  smaller 
degree  of  their  hardship,  do  exist,  which  may  fiimiah  a  pre- 
cedent to  those  who  walk  by  precedent  for  grantiiig  tiib 
claim.  To  take  one  example:  In  1795  the  Government  of 
Spain  laid  an  embargo,  prior  to  any  declaration  of  war,  on 
British  ships  and  cargoes  in  her  ports,  and  subsequently  con- 
demned them.  The  sufferers  were  reimbursed  out  of  die  pto^ 
oeeds  of  the  Spanish  frigates  captured  by  this  country  prior 
to  our  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  in  1805.  The  claim- 
ants in  that  case  received  269,789/.  So  that  the  ai^gument 
founded  on  the  danger  of  estabUshing  the  case  into  a  danger- 
ous precedent  goes  for  nothing,  since  a  precedent  of  the  case 
does  already  exist.  But  that  is  of  secondary  importance  after 
we  have  shown  the  law  of  nations  on  the  point  to  be  whst 
it  is ;  and  we  may  well  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  that 
this  is  '^a  case  in  which  we  should  not  need  a  precedent  (m 
'^  the  one  hand,  nor  fear  to  create  one  on  the  other.'' 

We  subjoin  here  a  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
case  from  the  Petition  of  the  Claimants,  printed  widi  the 
votes,  3*^  die  Maii,  1837. 
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First,— That  the  attack  and  hostile  seizure  of  Danish  ships  of  war  and 
naval  stores,  and  the  embargo  on  Danish  merchant  vessels  in  the  porta  and 
seas  of  Great  Britain,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  seizures  of  British  pro- 
perty were  made  by  Denmark,  were  acts  done,  not  in  the  prosecation  of 
ordinary  hostilities,  but  under  circumstances  of  an  anomalous  and  unpre- 
cedented kind,  to  which  none  of  the  rules  by  which  the  practice  of  modem 
warfare  is  regulated  can  possibly  be  applied. 

*'  That  it  is  not  therefore,  as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  His  Majesty's 
Governmenti  a  mere  question  whether  the  war  was>  in  its  origin,  just  or 
unjust,  (the  mooting  of  which,  by  a  subject  claiming  compensation  from 
the  State,  might  lead  to  inconvenient  results),  but  a  singular  and  peculiar 
case,  from  which  no  precedent  can  be  drawn. 

"  Second.  That  the  suffering  parties  had  no  notice  of  the  intended 
hostilhieSy  and  no  opportunity  therefore  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  coDsequeacee,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  hostile  act  which  led  to 
the  retaliatory  measure  of  the  Danish  Government,  there  was  no  apparent 
ground  of  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark^  there  had  been  no 
allegation  of  grievance,  no  application  for  redress,  none  of  those  indica- 
tioxis,  in  short,  which  usually  precede  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  and 
\nt  the  subjects  of  the  respective  nations  on  their  guard. 

"  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  itself  was  a  sudden  aggression  on  m 
friendly  and  unoffending  power,  and  as  unexpected,  therefore,  as  it  was 
unjust. 

"  That  if  a  State  for  purposes  of  policy  thinks  fit  to  depart  from  esta- 
blished usages,  and  thereby  entails  on  individuals  among  its  own  subjects 
losses  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  guarded  against,  it  b  its 
boaodeu  doty  to  make  good  the  losses  so  occasioned. 

"  Third.  That  the  case  of  some  of  your  Petitioners  is  even  stronger 
than  this,  inasmuch  as  their  vessels  when  seized  were  navigating  the  Bal- 
tic, or  lying  in  the  ports  of  Denmark,  in  reliance  upon  an  assurance  ex- 
pressly given  by  the  British  Government,  that  they  might  proceed  with 
safety  to  their  destination. 

*'  Fourth.  That  the  British  Government  derived  from  the  immediate 
consequence  of  its  own  aggression,  (uads  far  more  than  sufficient  to  in- 
demnify its  own  subjects  for  their  losses,  a  portion  of  which  funds  ought, 
in  common  justice,  to  have  been  applied  to  that  purpose ;  for  that  Danish 
vessels  and  property  were  seized  by  the  British  Government  in  anticipa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  before  any  offensive  act  committed  by  Denmark, 
and  were  subsequently  confiscated  as  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  producin|^ 
a  sum  of  no  less  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  That  the  seizure  of  vessels  and  cargoes  before  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, and  then  subsequent  confiscation,  though  in  conformity  to  all  the 
usages  of  war,  or  rather  to  precedents  set  by  Great  Britain  herself,  is  un- 
der any  circumstances  a  practice  unworthy  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation,  and  has  been  made  a  subject  of  general  reprobation. 

"  That,  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  the  advantage  taken  by  the  British 
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Government,  of  its  own  wrongful  act  to  confiscate  and  mppropriate  tiie 
property  of  the  State,  which  it  had  forced  into  hostilities,  has  ben  iastly 
regarded  as  a  reproach  upon  the  national  honour. 

"  That  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  a  proceeding  could  be  excused, 
and  the  character  of  the  nation  in  some  degree  redeemed,  would  be  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  had  been  applied  to  the  indemniiyiBf  of 
its  own  subjects  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  hostile  acts  ^  Deanaik. 

''  Fifth.  That  such  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  inasmuch  as  this  sum  of  one  million  four  hundred  tbcNMsad 
pounds  was  not  suffered  to  be  dealt  with  as  Droits  of  the  Crown»  but  was 
actually  paid  over  to  the  account  of  the  public  service,  on  the  ground,  ti 
stated  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  'that  there  were  ccr* 
'  tain  merchants  who  claimed  compensation  out  of  it  for  the  loeaes  tibey 
'  had  sustained  arising  firom  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  Imkta 
'  out,'  and  that  the  public  cannot,  therefore,  in  justice  or  in  hoiKMr  re- 
tain this  sum  until  full  compensation  has  been  made  to  those  who  aufecd 
by  the  acts  of  the  Government* 

"  Sixth.  That  by  Treaties  and  Conventions  subsisting  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  a  period  of  six  months  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  die 
respective  belligerents  for  removing  their  effects  out  of  the  enony's  terri- 
tory, and  by  Uie  same  Treaties  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  wss  expressly 
guaranteed ;  and  that»  on  the  occasion  in  question,  both  these  stqmlations 
were  violated  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other. 

"  That  the  right  of  individual  subjects  to  indemnity  for  losses  snstuned 
in  violation  of  a  Treaty  has  been  more  than  once  distinctly  recognind, 
and  that  a  direct  precedent  exists  in  the  liquidation  of  the  daims  of  Bvitisli 
subjects  for  ships  and  cargoes  detained  by  the  Spaniards  in  cne  thooaaad 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  captured  Spanish 
vessels,  on  the  ground  of  a  similar  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  widi  that 
country  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

"  Lastly,  and  to  sum  all,  that  it  would  be  an  ineflbceable  stain  on  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  if,  after  having,  by  an  unlawful  and  onpse- 
cedented  act  of  aggression,  entailed  on  individuals  among  ita  sabiects  in- 
jury and  even  ruin,  it  should  leave  the  sufferers  to  bear  their  losses,  sad 
appropriate  to  itself  the  spoils. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  That  your  honourable  Hoosc 
will  take  their  case  into  consideration,  and  afford  such  relief  in  the  pre- 
mises as  your  Petitioners  may  appear  to  your  House  to  be  intitled  to»  or 
that  your  honourable  House  will  order  the  case  of  your  Petitionsis  to  be 
investigated  by  a  Committee  of  your  honourable  House,  and  reported  apon 
by  such  Committee  to  your  honourable  House,  or  that  you  will  take  such 
other  measures  thereon,  as  to  your  honourable  House  shall  seem  meet" 

Before  we  conclude^  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  few  woids  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Goulbum  in  this  debate.  Mr.  Goulbuin, 
not  content  with  recording  his  vote  against  the  claimants^  at- 
tempted to  hold  up  these  unfortunate  individuals^  the  victims 
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of  a  profligate  Government,  to  obloquy  and  ridicule.  He 
represented  them  as  needlessly  consuming  the  time  of  the 
House  with  these  '^antiquated  claims^'  of  theirs;  as  en- 
deavouring to  move  the  public  compassion  by  tales  of  suffering 
and  distress  which  were  no  whit  different  from  those  that 
might  be  told  by  any  man  who  had  been  unfortunate,  either 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  by  his  own  negli- 
gence, imprudence,  or  incapacity.  He  said,  unmoved  by  the 
weight  of  evidence  of  which  we  have  given  part  in  this  article, 
that  ^^in  the  instance  of  the  present  claim,  there  was  a  plain 
'^  indication  that  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  was  on 
^^  foot,^^  and  further,  that  '^  the  ships  were  seized  in  conformity 
'^  with  the  usages  obtaining  among  civilized  nations,  who,  after 
'^  certain  warnings,  are  at  Kberty  to  seize  upon  ships  and  cor- 
*^goes  under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  were  seized 
^  upon.'^    Where  was  the  warning  in  this  case  ? 

Now,  this  person,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
cooUy  informed  these  petitioners  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  twenty  years  after  the  event,  that  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
case.  We  will  not  indulge  in  any  comment  whatever  on  this 
conduct  of  Mr.  Goulbum ;  not  even  on  the  propriety  and  good 
taste  of  the  charge  of  the  time  of  the  House  being  taken  up 
with  these  '^  antiquated  claims  '^  coming  from  him ;  but  we 
propose  that  a  portion  of  the  interest  due  upon  these  claims, 
a  pretty  considerable  sum,  should  be  defrayed  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  by  Mr.  Goulbum,  as,  by  his  own  admission,  a  portion 
of  that  interest  was  accumulated  through  his  dereliction  of  his 
duty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  proposition,  we 
think,  must  appear  to  every  just  and  reasonable  man  as  rather 
a  mild  mode  of  punishing  a  delinquent  official  functionary, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  sufficiently  subserve  the  ends 
of  justice,  by  making  him  a  negative  example  to  his  successors 
for  ever. 
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Voyage  du  Marichal  Due  de  Raguse  en  Hongrie,  en  TVansH- 
vaine,  dans  la  Russie  M^ridionale,  en  Crim4e,  sur  les  bards 
de  la  mer  d^Azoffy  h  Constantinople,  dans  quelques  parties 
de  TAsie  Mineure,  en  Syrie,  en  Palestine  et  en  Egypte, 
Paris :  chez  L'Advocat,  1837.  Premiere  Ldvraiflon, 
Tom.  I.  et  II. 

The  attention  of  the  public  had  already  been  mudi  excited 
by  the  announcement,  some  time  ago,  of  these  traveby — no 
doubt  in  the  anticipation  of  their  containing  a  development  of 
the  opinion  of  so  well-known  a  personage  as  Marshal  Msr- 
mont  on  the  internal  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  the  vat 
ture  and  progress  of  the  reforms  simultaneously  undertdcen 
by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  and 
finally  on  the  present  position  of  the  question  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  connected  with  the  general  policy  of  Europe. 

We  do  not  deny  having  shared  that  curiosity,  although  our 
motives  probably  differed  entirely  fiiom  those  oi  the  great  ma- 
jority of  readers. 

In  following  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers  the  itinerary 
of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  we  had  remarked  that  the  Marshal 
had  travelled  through  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  Mafanoad 
even  more  rapidly  than  most  tourists.  Having  arrived  at 
Pera  from  the  Crimea,  he  spent  exactly  a  fortni^t  there,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  Franks^  with  the  view 
of  making  excursions  into  the  Ottoman  capital  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  Thence,  after  an  excursion  by  water  to  Bruss^ 
where  he  spent  a  day,  and  ascended  the  Olympus  of  Bithynia, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles,  likewise  by  water^  and 
spent  a  couple  of  days  there  and  in  the  environs  of  ancieat 
Troy. 

Continuing  lus  route  from  the  Dardanelles,  still  by  sea,  to 
Smyrna,  he  remained  six  days  in  that  town,  made  a  r^id  ex* 
cursion  to  the  ruins  oS  Ephesus,  and  then  definitively  quitted 
the  continental  territories  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
Mahmoud.  However  acute  the  powers  of  observation  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  may  be^  it  is  evident  that  so  rapid  a  passage 
through  a  country,  of  the  language  of  which  he  was  in  com- 
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plete  ignorance^  and  which  in  all  respects  is  so  different  from 
those  of  Western  Europe,  could  not  enable  the  distinguished 
traveller  to  form  any  mature  or  competent  personal  opinion 
of  the  social  and  political  state  of  an  empire  involved  in  a 
crisis  of  re-organization,  as  well  as  of  the  future  and  probable 
developments  of  that  re-organization.  Whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  he  pronounced,  it  could  only  be  the  echo  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  one  or  the  other  party ;  and  this  opinion 
could  not,  at  all  events,  be  in  seriousness  compared  to  that  of 
his  countrymen.  Generals  Andr^ossi  and  GKulleminot,  whose 
reputation,  either  as  scientific  officers  or  pohtical  observers, 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  aide-de-camp  and  far 
voofite  of  Napoleon ;  and  who  had  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  having  spent  a  series  of  years  at  Constantinople,  en- 
joyed as  ambassadors  the  confidence  of  the  Porte,  and  pos- 
8C»ned  numerous  sources  of  information,  derived  from  the 
agents  imder  their  orders,  dispersed  over  the  whole  extent  e( 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

But  Marshal  Marmont,  before  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople, had  passed  some  time  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  com- 
pany and  intimacy  with  the  generals  Counts  Woronzoff  and 
Witt,  as  well  as  with  other  Russian  civil  and  miUtary  chiefs 
emjdoyed  on  the  line  bordering  on  Turkey.  Those  persons 
knew  that  the  Marshal  was  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
for  they  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  that  purpose  expressly, 
a  steam  boat  belonging  to  the  imperial  navy.  Who  then  will 
doubt  that  they  had  also  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  views 
cm  the  afiairs  of  Turkey  favourable  to  Russian  pohcy  ?  Who 
will  not  believe  that  Mehemet  Ali,  in  a  similar  manner,  made 
it  his  study  to  cajole  the  celebrated  traveller  into  his  pohcy? 
And  who  will  not  beUeve  that  the  Duke  of  Ragiisa,  having  de- 
cided upon  publishing  a  description  of  his  journey  shortly 
after  its  termination,  was  anxious,  were  it  only  fix>m  mere 
motives  of  gratitude,  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  favourite 
views  of  Russia  and  of  Mehemet  Ah ;  even  had  his  position, 
as  a  chief  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
not  peremptorily  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  adopting, 
on  a  question  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  so  much 
at  heart,  the  official  views  of  that  court,  upon  which  Marshal 
Marmont's  party  rest  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  ? 
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We  were  consequently  prepared  to  see  the  illustrious  Mar- 
shal treat  the  question  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a  Rusnan 
point  of  view ;  and  as  we  always  like  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  to  which  we  do  not  belong,  we 
really  awaited  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  traveller.  Our  expectations  have  not  only 
not  been  disappointed,  but  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the 
Marshal  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  executed  his  task  with 
such  zeal,  such  remarkable  ability  and  tact,  as  will  at  once 
secure  a  favourable  reception  for  his  book  at  St.  Petersbur;^ 

We  therefore  hope  to  confer  a  pleasure  on  our  readers  fay 
summing  up  the  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Ragasa,  upon 
what  he  calls  the  question  of  the  Ottoman  empire, — retain- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  and  almost  without  exception  in  this 
abridgement,  his  own  expressions. 

"The  pretended  reforms  introduced  by  Mahmoud  have  rather  done 
harm  than  good  to  the  empire.  A  Torkish  popalatkm  of  three 
and  a  half,  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  agee,*  m  on  tlie 
hand  intercalated  and  mixed  up  with  a  Christian  populatioa  more  m 
than  itself,  and  entertaining  hostile  sentiments  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
rules  over  an  Arabian  population,  which  at  the  present  day  has  the  in- 
stinct of  its  superiority.  To  keep  these  contending  popttlatioda  m  dwck, 
the  Turks  present  only  a  feeble  net- work  without  consistency  or  foree. 
The  internal  disorders  to  which  the  first  unexpected  event  will  give  rise 
will  occasion  the  destruction  of  a  state,  whose  real  existeaoe  coonati  only 
in  a  single  town.  Either  the  authority  of  Mehemet  AU  will  consolidate 
itself,  (and  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  Sultan,)  or  it  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  the  sources  of  riches  and  power  that  show  themselves  at  the  present 
day  will  dry  up  and  be  lost  for  him.  Thus  in  no  manner  can  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  be  available  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  its  European  provinces  do  not  promise  it  any  greater  support 
The  Ottoman  empire  is  therefore  in  reality  reduced  to  Constantinople 
and  to  the  provinces  which  immediately  surround  it,  where  the  Turkish 
population  is  the  most  agglomerated.  This  affirmed,  and  the  truth  of  die 
assertion  proved,  one  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  such  a  state  possesses 
elements  of  independence,  and  if  it  can  be  considered  as  a  power  ?  Hk 
answer  will  probably  be  in  the  negative.  Everything  for  the  Sultan,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  master  whom  he  will  give  to  himself. 
On  the  one  side  is  Russia ;  on  the  other  are  the  maritime  powers,  to  whom 
Austria  may  be  added,  and  this  may  be  called  the  alliance  of  Western  Eu- 
rope.   Their  interests  are  opposed,  and  appear  irreconcilable.   In  order  to 

*  A  compntstion  which,  we  believe,  to  be  Angularly  below  the  reality,  if  ^ 
Turkish  population  are  meant  all  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  establiahed  widas 
the  teiTitory  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  speaking  Turkish. 
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throw  some  light  «pon  the  question,  it  ie  necessary  to  examine  whose 
guardianship  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  efficacious  and  the  least 
irksome  to  the  Porte.  Russia  naturally  commands  at  Constantinople,  and 
has  it  in  her  power,  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  to  lead  thither 
rapidly  and  without  impediment  an  effective  force.  Russia  has  at  Se- 
bastopol  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  perfectly  equipped  and  ready 
to  set  sail.  One  division  of  troops  is  cantoned  within  reach :  in  two 
days  this  division  could  be  embarked,  and  three  days  afterwards  be  disem- 
barked at  Constantinople ;  whilst  a  corps  tParm^e,  which  is  constantly 
quartered  in  Southern  Russia,  and  which  is  60,000  men  strong,  would 
advance  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  cross  that  river,  and  without  diflK« 
culty  and  by  fxed  marches,  effect  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  and  station 
itself  at  Adrianople.  The  alliance  could  only  arrive  much  later ;  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sultan  would  be  required.  An  obstinate  war  would  then 
immediately  break  out,  of  which  Turkey  would  be  the  theatre,  and  finally 
the  victim,  whatever  its  issue  might  be.  In  order  to  preserve  an  appear' 
once  of  power,  and  a  species  of  municipal  liberty,  the  only  greatness  and 
power  to  which  the  Sultan  can  at  the  present  day  reasonably  pretend,  all 
that  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  unite  Turkey  intimately  with  Russia,  by 
placing  himself  bond  fide  and  sincerely  under  her  protection,  and  always 
serving  her  policy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  too  prudent  not  to  prefer 
such  a  protection  to  a  premature  possession  of  Constantinople.  It  would 
procure  to  him  the  same  advantages,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  in- 
conveniences that  would  be  the  result  of  an  occupation.  The  Emperor 
would  not  alarm  Europe  by  his  ambition ;  he  maintains  that  which  exists ; 
be  is  a  faithful  ally,  and  nevertheless  he  attains  his  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  day  on  which  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Darda- 
nelles is  disputed  to  him,  he  will  seize  it  and  possess  it  in  his  own  name ; 
and  when  he  possesses  it  and  wishes  to  keep  it,  nobody  will  be  able  to 
force  him  to  abandon  it" 

Here  follows  a  long  and  scientific  military  exposition^  to 
prove  that  Russia^  once  established  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles,  could  maintain  herself  there  against  the  united 
efforts  of  England,  Austria  and  France. 

"  There  is  also  an  important  consideration  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
Russia :  in  order  that  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  alliance  may  act  simul- 
taneously, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  concert  between 
the  three  powers  forming  it ;  whereas,  with  respect  to  Russia,  which  fur- 
nishes the  armies  and  the  squadrons,  it  is  only  the  will  of  a  single  man 
that  is  required ;  and  then  a  second  consideration,  not  less  important,  is, 
that  priority  gives  an  immense  advantage  in  this  military  question,  and  that 
possession  pretty  nearly  decides  it.  Everything  is  thus  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sia ;  she  has  for  her  the  policy  of  the  Sultan,  vicinity,  winds  and  currents, 
all  resulting  from  the  nature  of  circumstances ;  and  her  competitors,  de- 
prived of  these  advantages,  are  on  the  contrary  obliged  to  combat  them. 
Europe  must  therefore,  from  the  present  moment,  accustom  itself  to  the 
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idea  thatRassie  ought  to  posaees  a  decided  influence  atCoo8taatinoplc,tiot 
to  be  counterbalanced ;  that  she  could  occupy  that  town  without  impedi- 
ment if  her  interests  required  it ;  and  that«  ijf  this  should  ever  take  place, 
it  would  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  combat  her  on  ground  where  natural 
circumstances  give  her  such  great  advantages  ;  and  that  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  hit  upon  some  political  combination  to  reconcile  jarring  inter- 
Qsts.  Of  all  the  dangers  that  menace  the  power  of  the  Sultan>  the  moat 
imminent  is  a  revolution  brought  cm  by  the  discontent  of  the  people  and 
of  the  new  militia.  It  is  this  he  feels,  and  which  renders  the  succouia 
derived  from  the  Crimea,  and  always  to  be  depended  upon,  so  valuable  to 
him ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  that,  fully  appreciating  their  utility,  he  will 
do  nothing  to  lessen  their  efficacy.  A  circumstance  which  may  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  qf  thai  emptre  of  a  town,  is  die  im- 
prudent concert  and  ill-timed  arrival  of  pretended  friends,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  coming  to  its  assistance  and  of  securing  its  independence,  (now 
become  impossible,)  will  draw  it  into  a  war,  will  infallibly  bring  on  those 
events  that  are  apprehended,  and  will  hasten  the  catastrophe  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  prevent,  but  which  will  be  unavoidable.'' 

In  the  spirit  of  the  policy  which  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  re- 
commends to  the  Porte^  he  traces  for  it  a  system  of  defence 
for  the  Dardanelles^  evidently  planned  against  an  expedition 
coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  we  willingly  acknow- 
ledge bears  the  stamp  of  the  military  knowledge  of  the  ode« 
brated  traveller. 

Even  allowing  for  the  moment  that  all  the  suppositionfl 
of  the  Marshal  are  well  founded,  although  the  greater  part  ai 
them  appear  to  us  to  afford  very  good  ground  for  dispute,<— 
and  rejecting  only  the  idea  that  the  Sultan  Mahnumd  could 
ever  so  far  forget  the  Ottoman  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins 
as  to  call  in,  with  a  view  to  quell  the  discontents  of  his  people 
and  of  his  new  soldiers,  assistance  from  Sebastopol,  (which 
at  all  events  would  arrive  too  late,  as  experience  has  proved 
that  revolutions  at  Constantinople  are  always  brought  to  an 
issue  in  a  couple  of  days  at  the  latest,)  ^ we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  there  still  exists  a  very  easy  method  of  propping 
up  what  the  Marshal,  in  a  very  picturesque  style,  designates 
as  thai  empire  of  a  town,  by  at  once  reUeving  die  Saltan  from 
a  disagreeable  protection,  the  Emperor  of  the  Russias  from  the 
danger  of  sl  premature  occupation  of  Constantinople,  and  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  from  the  difficult  task  of  finding  new  com* 
binations  to  reconcile  the  possession  of  CSonstantinople  and 
the  Dardandles  by  the  Russians  with  the  intei^sts  and  the 


equitibRiua  of  Europe.  This  method  is  so  simple,  and  fol- 
lows BO  much  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  premises 
urged  by  the  Marshal  himself,  that  in  reading  his  book  we 
always  expected  to  see  it,  however  involuntarily,  escape  from 
his  pen.  Deceived  in  this  expectation  we  wiU  explain  it  unr 
reservedly ;  and  as  to  the  judgement  that  should  be  formed 
of  it,  we  wiU  appeal  if  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mar^ 
shal  himself. 

We  affirm  then  that  Constantinople  ought  to  be  fortified, 
and  rendered  inaccessible  on  the  land  side  to  the  Russians  ^ 
because,  according'  to  the  avowal  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  him- 
self, the  maritime  powers  would  be  unable  to  make  any  de- 
cisive attempt  upon  it.  We  shall  subsequently  examine  whe- 
ther there  are  easy  and  secure  means  of  arriving  at  this  result, 
and  will  for  the  present  assume  that  it  has  been  attained.  It 
is  clear  from  that  moment  that  all  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  over  the  Sultan  immediately  ceases,  together  with 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital  of  the  latter,  which,  as 
we  perfectly  agree  with  Marshal  Marmont,  ought  to  be  con- 
8i4|ered  as  the  real  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Constants 
nc^e  once  secured  against  Russian  arms,  the  Porte — should 
Russia  attempt  to  exercise  any  act  of  sovereignty  over  her,<— 
will  only  have  to  close  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  keep  it  closed 
until  Russia  retracts.  The  only  course  then  left  to  Russia  is 
to  advance  an  army  into  Roumelia,  and  to  make  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  Turkey  in  Asia.  She  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  establish  herself  even  at  Adrianople ; 
whilst  the  Porte  under  these  circumstances  may,  without  ap- 
prehension for  her  capital,  allow  the  Russians  to  wage  war 
as  long  as  they  please.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
effect  of  the  climate  alone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  in  the  interior  of  Roumelia,  is  regularly  to  re- 
duce by  hal^  in  the  course  of  one  campaign,  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army  engaged  in  those  operations.  Moreover  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  campaign  for  the  Russian  treasury  are  enor- 
mous* The  same  rule  applies,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  to  any  expedition  of  the  Russians  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Tl^  Porte,  which  in  fact  draws  but  few  resources  from  the 
country  comprised  between  Adrianople  and  the  Danube  <m 
one  sideband  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Russian  frontier 
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on  the  oiher^  has  onfy  to  remain  a  tranquil  speetator  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  resonrees  of  Russia  in  men  and  money,  in 
her  attempts  to  subjugate  those  countries,  whilst  llie  con- 
tinued closure  of  the  Bosph(»iis  destroys  the  commerce  of  the 
south  of  Russia.  The  Divan  is  not  unaware  that  the  inter* 
ests  of  Austria  and  of  the  whole  of  Eun^  are  oppoaed  to 
the  permanent  establishment  of  Russia  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Danube,  as  well  as  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  admit  of  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  the  commer- 
cial road  leading  fiom  Persia  and  debouching  at  Trebiaonde. 
It  also  knows  very  well,  that  Russia,  exhausted  by  two  or  three 
campaigns  in  Bulgaria,  in  RoumeUa  and  m  Asia,  will  not,  Ibr 
any  length  of  time,  be  able  to  repulse  the  demonstrations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,  and  their  allies,  but  will  finally,  by 
some  means  or  other,  resume  her  former  frontiers. 

The  treaties  of  peace  of  Kutchuk  Kainardgy  and  of  Adri* 
anople,  which  have  placed  the  Porte  at  the  feet  of  Rnsaia,  and 
are  the  real  cause  of  her  present  weakness,  were  only  wrung 
from  the  Turks  at  a  moment  of  panic,  and  through  feara  far 
tiieir  capital,  of  the  great  importance  of  which  they  were  fiiPy 
sensible.  Had  they,  free  from  apprehensions  on  its  aoooimt) 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  conditions  of  Marshids  Boman- 
zoff  and  Diebitsch,  at  Kainardgy  and  at  Adrianople,  aini|dy 
continued  the  war,  Romanzoff  and  Diebitsch  would  have  both 
been  obliged,  as  every  body  knows,  to  retreat  in  a  £sw  weeks 
to  the  Danube ;  and  in  1829,  as  in  177^^  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  campaign  would  have  caused  Russia  no 
small  degree  of  embarrassment.  Moreover,  Constantinopie 
once  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  Russians^  the  hopea  of  the 
Turkish  Rajas,  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Crescent  in  Europe,  would  vanish.  lUs  would  exercise  a 
powerfrd  influence  over  the  Rajas,  the  most  useful  allies  of 
the  Rusrians  against  the  Turks,  and  render  them  mote  cir- 
cumspect in  declaring  themselves  against  the  Porte.  Hie 
Porte  has  already  lost  de  facto  those  (tf  its  external  provinees 
in  which  the  Raja  population  predominates.  But  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Timock  the  Raja  population  is  intercalated 
amongst  a  Mahomedan  population,  equal  in  number  and  po- 
htically  far  superi<Mr  to  it,  from  the  exercise  of  a  long  domi- 
nation and  the  habit  of  bearing  arms.    This  part  of  the  Raja 
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population  would  hesitate  to  rise  in  favour  of  an  army  of  in- 
vasion^ as  long  as  it  foresaw  that  the  Porte  would  resume  ita 
authority  at  the  peace,  and  Russia  not  have  the  power  of  sti- 
pulating for  or  ensuring  hy  her  supremacy  the  observance  of 
an  amnesty  for  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  Russia,  having  once  as- 
certained that  Constantinople  is  inaccessible  to  her  arms,  and 
that  the  Porte  is  consequently  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a 
surprize,  and  the  influence  of  those  panics  which  have  wrung 
from  it  the  principal  concessions  it  has  hitherto  been  forced 
to  make  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  will  become  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  waging  against  the  Porte  a  war  that 
would  hold  out  the  prospect  of  few  advantages,  but  on  the 
contrary  of  serious  embarrassments.  Thus  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  StPetersburgh  and  Constantinople  would  be 
by  degrees  re-estabhshed  on  a  proper  footing  of  real  equality 
and  equilibrium.  The  Porte  could  then  pursue  with  more 
cahn  and  security  the  work  of  reform,  which,  in  our  opinion^ 
affords  better  chances  of  success,  and  promises  more  favour- 
able results,  than  it  suits  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  policy  of 
Russia  to  foresee.  Thus  also  Western  Europe,  fi«e  fit>m  the 
apprehension  that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  would  enable  Rusua  to  guard  her  new  eastern 
frontiers  with  only  a  small  force,  and  turn  all  her  military  and 
political  activity  (hitherto  principaQy  absorbed  by  her  views 
in  the  East)  towards  Hungaiy,  and  the  occupation  of  that 
other  key  of  her  house,  the  Straits  of  the  Sound,  would  no 
longer  have  occasion  to  take  alarm  when  Russia  thinks  proper 
to  move  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea^  or  her  army  on  the  Dneiat^. 
The  serious  complication  of  the  Oriental  question  would  thus 
in  a  great  measure  disappear  from  European  poUtios. 

Great  and  important  as  this  result  would  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  those  of  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  the  con- 
dition upon  which  it  depends,  viz.  the  rendering  of  Constan- 
tinople inaccessible  to  Russian  arms,  is  by  no  means  dilficult 
to  fulfil. 

Constantinople,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  situated  as 
advantageously  as  any  other  capital  or  great  town  in  the 
world.   By  shutting  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  master 
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of  Constantinople^  who  is  supposed  also  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Dardanelles^  has  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  much  at  bis 
disposal  as  a  closed  lake.  Moreover  Constantinople,  which 
is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  coast  of  Asia  to  prevent 
any  bombardment  from  Scutari  becoming  very  dangerous,  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  within  reach  of  that  coast  to  prevent 
any  hostile  naval  force  that  might  have  penetrated  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  firom  establishing  itself  permanently  between 
Constantinople  and  Scutari,  and  from  succeeding  in  cutting 
off  the  communications  between  those  two  points.  Thus, 
in  order  completely  to  surround  Constantinople,  the  hostfle 
party  must  at  the  same  time  be  master — 

First,  of  the  approaches  to  Constantinople  on  the  Euro- 
pean side ; 

Secondly  f  he  must  occupy  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia ; 

TlArdlyy  he  must  hold  the  Dardanelles; 

Fourthly,  his  fleet  must  have  the  dominion  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  execution  of  these  various  operations  would  pre- 
sent, but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  it  was  this 
very  advantageous  military  position  of  Constantinople  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  artificial  fortifications,  secured  to  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East  a  duration  of  nearly  one  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  details  which  Von  Hammer  has  reported  with 
care  and  accuracy  worthy  of  a  German  savant,  in  his  work 
'^  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,''  (Vol.  I.  page  81-100,) 
on  the  military  history  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  down 
to  the  moment  of  its  taking  by  Mahomet  II.  They  will  per- 
ceive firom  his  book,  that  after  the  Persians  under  Chosroes 
Parwis  had  been  foiled  in  the  year  61 6,  in  their  attacks  upon 
Constantinople,  by  the  means  of  defence  with  which  natore 
and  art  had  surrounded  it,  that  capital  stood,  imtil  its  fidl  in 
1453,  one  siege  by  the  Avarej,  and  seven  sieges  (one  of  whidi 
lasted  seven  years)  by  the  Arabians  at  the  commenoement  of 
their  career  of  conquest,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet ;  (and  it  was  the  military  strength  alone  of  Constaiiti- 
nople  that  defeated  the  attempts  of  those  formidiybk  ooo- 
querors  to  inundate  the  eastern  fit>ntier  of  Europe,  into  wUdi 
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they  subsequently  found  their  way  by  Gibraltar  and  Spain;) 
two  sieges  by  the  Bulgarians ;  one  by  the  Sclavonians ;  one 
by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  allied;  and  three  by  the  Ot- 
tomans.   All  these  sieges  failed^  except  that  of  the  Crusaders 
and  Venetians^  who  entered  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  side  of  the  sea;  and  ihe,  third  by  the  Ottomans 
under  Mahomed  II.,  who  at  last  penetrated  into  it  after  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  after  they  had  already  reduced  the 
Grecian  empire,  eighty  years  previously,  to  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople ;  and  when  there  were  UteraUy  not  sufficient 
combatants  to  man  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople,  battered 
simultaneously  by  sea  and  land.     It  was  then  that  Italy^ 
Hungary  and  Poland,  which  through  a  very  culpable  negli- 
gence had  permitted  the  fall  of  the  bulwark  of  eastern  Europe, 
were  exposed  to  serious  danger  from  the  flow  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest, and  that  the  Grecian  empire  perished.     Having  seen 
its  European  miUtary  lines  of  the  Danube  and  H^mus,  and 
its  Asiatic  hue  of  the  Taurus,  successively  fall  into  the  hands 
of  its  assailants,  it  had  still  subsisted  during  full  six  hundred 
years,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  position  and  the 
military  strength  of  its  capital,  which  defended  itself,  as  may 
be  said,  by  its  own  means,  for  its  possessors  had  become  a 
degenerate  race  in  military  matters. 

It  is  true,  that  what  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  Constantinople,  which  had  so  great  an  influ^ice  on  the 
fate  of  that  capital,  the  possession  of  which  has  always  de- 
cided that  of  Thrace  and  of  Asia  Minor,  would  at  most  suffice 
to  secure  it  at  the  present  day  against  a  surprize,  if  the  'my- 
ptovement  of  artillery  and  in  the  art  of  sieges  ia  taken  into 
consideration ;  moreover  those  ancient  fortifications  do  not 
protect  the  subiu-bs  situated  to  the  north  of  the  port,  as  well 
as  the  principal  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  comprised  in  those  suburbs.  But  the  unani- 
mous result  of  careful  investigations,  undertaken  by  nume^ 
rous  able  military  men  of  all  nations,  is,  that  there  exists  in 
advance  of  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  town  of  Constanti- 
nople, properly  so  called,  and  of  the  suburbs  and  mihtary  esta- 
blishments to  the  north  of  the  port,  a  line  extremely  strong 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  which,  if  fortified, 
would  not  only  prevent  all  access  by  an  enemy  coming  from 
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ihe  land  side,  but  would  completely  secure  the  town  of  Cen* 
stantinople  and  all  its  suburbs  to  the  north  of  the  port,  as 
weU  as  all  its  military  and  naval  establishments,  even  from 
the  effects  of  a  bombardment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter into  a  detailed  and  military  discussion  of  this  sobject. 
We  win  confine  ourselves  to  the  assurance  that  there  exist,  in 
the  archives  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Porte,  memoirs  of  the  most  important  natnre  relative  to 
it.  General  Yuchereau  de  St.  Denys,  of  the  French  corps  of 
engineers,  and  who  for  many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the 
corps  of  Ottoman  engineers,  positively  asserts  in  his  interest- 
ing review  of  the  **  Revolutions  of  Constantinople,*'  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  render  Constantinople  and  its  suburbe  tme 
of  the  best  fortified  places  in  the  worlds  and  even  traces  the 
outlines  of  the  projected  plan.  Still  more  detsdled  and  cor 
rious  information  upon  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^^  Mili- 
tary Journey  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,'^  by  Felix  Beaujour, 
who  appears  to  have  derived  his  information,  and  partknkrly 
that  which  relates  to  the  point  in  question,  from  the  miKtary 
observationsofthe  distinguished  officers  of  engineers  whom  the 
French  Government  sent  at  different  periods  to  Turkey,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  preservation  of  the  Porte  was  one  of  the  dikf 
objects  of  its  policy.  The  remarks  contained  in  the  work  of 
M.  Felix  Beaujour  are,  as  it  were,  rendered  palpable  by  the 
map  that  accompanies  the  work  of  the  late  General  Andrfossi 
on  Constantinople,  but  more  particularly  by  the  pretty  little 
plan  of  the  environs  of  Constantinople  pubKshed  by  the  Bns- 
sian  staff  in  1828,  and  taken  by  the  orders  of  the  Ruasuns 
during  the  preceding  summer,  undoubtedly  in  the  hopes  thut 
their  invasion  of  the  following  year,  already  projected,  would 
lead  them  to  that  capital.  Moreover  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  apparently  weU  informed,  has  told  the 
public  that  the  British  Government  had  sent  Captain  Stevens, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Constantinople  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  charged  with  the  military  commission  of  recoonoitnng 
the  environs  of  that  capital ;  that  this  officer  had  devoted 
siderable  time  to  this  object,  and  the  result  of  his  inv4 
tionshad  been,  '^that,  with  comparatively  trifling  wovks,  Coor 
^  stantinople  and  its  suburbs  on  the  other  side  of  the  port 
^^  might  be  secured,  not  only  against  an  attack,  bat  also 
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^  against  a  bombardment  The  correspondent  added,  that 
Captain  Stevens  had  especially  allowed  in  his  calculations  for 
the  means  of  ensuring  to  Constantinople  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  water ;  and  had  been  convinced  that  the  Bosphorus 
could  be  completely  closed  by  a  single  but  a  strong  for^  to  be 
fortified  in  such  manner  on  the  land  side  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  making  a  long  defence^  and  to  require  trenches  to  be 
cypened  before  it. 

To  these  various  heads  of  information  we  will  add^  that  an 
examination  of  the  above-mentioned  topographical  materials 
mil  aflbrd  proof  that  a  line  of  defence,  comprising  Constan- 
tinople and  its  suburbs  on  the  land  side,  and  securing  it 
agaiiist  a  bombardment,  would  have  an  extent  of  1 2,000  yards. 

It  would  be  for  engineers  to  decide  whether  it  were  advi- 
sable to  defend  its  naturally  strong  position  by  means  of  a 
contiguous  rampart,  as  at  Genoa ;  or  by  detached  forts,  of 
which  nature  has  as  it  were  complaisantly  fixed  the  position ; 
or  finally,  by  combining  these  two  systems,  so  as  to  complete 
in  the  first  instance  the  external  forts,  and  then  to  add  at 
leisure  the  internal  and  contiguous  rampart. 

At  all  events,  as  the  Turk  is  notoriously  the  best  soldier  for 
the  defence  of  fortresses  and  as  the  Russian  is  the  worst  for 
their  attack,  the  object  of  rendering  this  line  of  defence  im- 
penetrable to  the  Russians  would  be  already  completely  at- 
tained by  works  which,  in  comparison  with  fortified  places  in 
central  and  western  Europe,  might  be  considered  exceedingly 
|eeble«  Let  us  only  reflect  what  were  the  ramparts  of  Roust- 
chouk,  of  Brahilow  and  of  Varna,  that  cost  the  Russians  so 
much  blood  and  money.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Turks,  in  their  defence  of  Constantinople  against  a  Russian 
army  advancing  from  the  Danube,  would  always  have  the  sea 
open  to  them^  and  their  communications  with  Asia  secured ; 
for  until  the  Russian  army  could  have  penetrated  through  a 
coimtry  chiefly  peopled  by  Mahomedans  into  the  Delta  of 
Bithynia,  and  established  itself  in  front  of  Scutari,  much  time 
must  elapse ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  before  the  fleet 
of  Sebastopol  could  land  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  within  reach 
of  Constantinople,  an  expedition  capable  of  maintaining  itself 
and  gaining  ground  against  the  forces  immediately  despatched 
against  it  from  Constantinople. 
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Again  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  large  military 
blishments  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  and  the  garrisons  of  the 
corps  of  Ottoman  artillery  and  engineers^  are  concentzated 
at  Constantinople^  where  the  Mahomedan  population  fur- 
nishes 100^000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms^  and  who  behind 
ramparts  are  not  inferior  to  the  Russian  soldier^  and  ibat 
consequently  the  superiority  in  men  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  defence.     If  now  on  the  other 
hand  we  maturely  weigh  the  losses  which  the  Russian  army 
would  experience  from  the  cUmate  of  Roumelia,  and  the^corps 
detached  from  it  in  order  to  keep  up  its  communications  be- 
fore it  could  venture  into  the  Delta  of  Thrace ;  and  if  we  re- 
flect that  in  this  Delta  of  Thrace  the  Russian  army  would 
have  no  other  resources  than  those  it  brought  with  it ;  that 
having  arrived  before  Constantinople^  it  could  not  communi- 
cate with  its  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea^  otherwise  than  across  the 
chain  of  the  Strandgea^  that  lines  the  coast  of  the  Blade  Sea, 
and  over  which  there  is  scarcely  a  road  practicable  to  car- 
riages ;  that  nevertheless  it  is  from  this  fleet  it  must  draw  aD 
its  necessaries^  and  even  the  forage  for  its  horses,  as  the  un- 
cultivated flats  where  it  would  be  obliged  to  encamp^  as  well 
as  the  country  at  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  afford  in  the  sum- 
mer, (the  only  months  during  which  a  foreign  army  could 
maintain  itself  in  that  position,)  neither  shade  nor  grass  for 
the  nourishment  of  animals;  whilst  this  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea, 
upon  whose  continued  presence  depends  the  subsistence  even 
of  the  besieging  army,  would  be  obliged  to  remain  constant 
under  sail  on  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Karaboumon  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  with  reason  considered 
the  most  dangerous  on  the  whole  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea: — 
if  (we  say)  all  the  circiunstances  in  which  the  assailant  m 
thus  placed  are  duly  examined,  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that 
Constantinople  properly  fortified  becomes  as  inaoceasihle  to 
the  Russians  as  it  formerly  proved  to  be  to  the  Arabians    Tlie 
chances  therefore  of  the  Russians  succeeding  in  causing  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  St.  Sophia  would  only  commence  after 
they  had  completely  made  tiiemselves  masters  of  both  Ron- 
meUa  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  basis  of  the  two  Ddtas  of 
Thrace  and  of  Bithynia,  and  after  having  established  there 
long  beforehand  the  immense  dep6ts  requisite  to  enable  then 
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to  commence  a  regular  siege  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry.  And  even  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  maritime  powers  would  be  able,  as  long  as  their  fleets  had 
a  free  passage  into  the  Dardanelles,  to  dispute  with  the  Russian 
eagle  during  many  years  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
This  key  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor  will  conse- 
quently only  fall  if  the  Ottomans  themselves,  and  the  powers 
interested  in  excluding  the  Russians  from  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  continue  to  abandon 
themselves  to  a  blind  security,  and  to  neglect  the  easy  means 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands  of  putting  Stamboul  into  a 
state  of  defence. 

Though  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  fortification  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  have  always  meant  to  comprehend  in  it  that  of 
the  Dardanelles.  The  military  observations  reported  by  Felix 
Beaujour,  in  his  work  above  alluded  to,  have  proved  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  divide  the  narrow  slip  of  land  forming  the 
European  coast  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  line  of 
intrenchments  near  Kardikoi.  This  line  of  defence  resting 
on  the  two  seas,  having  secure  and  speedy  maritime  commu- 
nications with  Asia  and  Constantinople,  and  aided  by  the 
fleet,  might  also  be  considered  as  inaccessible  to  the  Russians, 
who  woidd  be  obliged  to  draw  from  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  the  artillery  necessary  for  attacking  it. 

But  to  this  the  objection  may  be  made,  that  Russia,  seeing 
the  preparations  of  the  Turks  for  the  efiectual  fortification  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  will  take  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  complete  their  works,  but  will  hasten  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  prey  they  have  so  long  coveted  before  it 
escapes  them.  To  incite  therefore  the  Porte  to  fortify  Con- 
stantinople would  be  to  accelerate  its  fall. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  in  order  to  secure  Constantinople 
against  a  Russian  attack  and  bombardment  only  four  forts 
would  be  required,  behind  and  between  which  some  field-re- 
doubts ought  to  be  constructed.  The  contiguous  rampart 
which  would  then  be  erected,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
every  chance  <rf  war,  might  be  executed  at  a  later  period,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  resources  of  the  Porte  should  admit  of  it. 
Now  these  four  forts,  together  with  the  intrenchment  of  the 
Hne  of  the  Dardanelles,  might  with  faciUty  be  completed  in 
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two  years :  and  this  space  of  time^  now  that  Silistria  is  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  that  Varna  and  Shumla 
are  in  a  state  of  defence,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  enable  them  to  lead  an  army  before  Constantinople, 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  events  of  the  war  were  favour- 
able to  them,  and  that  all  the  European  powers  would,  as  in 
1828  and  1829,  allow  them  to  carry  on  their  operations  un- 
distmrbed.  But  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  if  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  really  meant  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  fortify  his  capital,  Great  Britain  as  well  as  France  and 
Austria  would  openly  oppose  such  an  act  of  sovereignty.  Now 
if  six  of  our  ships  of  the  line  were  to  enter  the  Black  Sea^  they 
would  suf&ce  to  defeat  all  the  Russian  plans  of  invasion  be- 
yond the  Danube  and  the  Araxes,  At  St.  Petersburgh  they 
are  completely  convinced  of  this  truth,  although  they  do  not 
acknowledge  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Russia  halted 
when  the  treaty  of  Himkiar  Iskelessi  excited  too  much  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  and  why  she  evacuated  Silistria.  As  long 
as  the  vigilance  of  Great  Britain  is  not  absorbed  by  other  wars, 
it  is  not  the  open  force  of  Russia — it  is  only  her  intrigues,— 
which  can  endanger  the  security  of  Constantinople.  The 
only  case  we  except  is  that  in  which  an  internal  commotion 
at  Constantinople  might  open  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Russians, 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  practicable,  and  previous  to  the  fortification  of  the  city. 
But  it  is  to  guard  against  even  the  possibility  of  this  double 
contingency — a  temporary  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  internal  revolution  in  the  Ottoman  ca- 
pital— that  we  insist  upon  its  fortification ;  for  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles  must  never  become  Russian. 

The  British  people  are  now  acquainted  with  the  sure  means 
of  consolidating  the  Ottoman  power  at  Constantinople,  in  all 
probability,  for  a  series  of  ages.  If  the  Government  neglects 
this  truly  national  object,  towards  which  all  its  efforts  ought 
to  tend,  it  must  learn  the  responsibility  it  incurs.  In  the  same 
manner  would  that  administration  have  a  permanent  right  to 
the  national  gratitude,  which  could  say  to  the  country,  ^'From 
^^  this  moment,  by  our  exertions  and  influence  at  Constanti- 
^^  nople,  that  capital  has  ceased  to  be  threatened  by  the  Rus- 
"  sians,  and  a  long  series  of  faults  that  had  permitted  them  to 
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^  advance  too  far  in  that  direction  has  at  last  been  repaired/' 
Sesidea,  the  excuse  that  the  Turks  refused  to  listen  to  the 
ajnicable  counsels  offered  to  them  on  the  subject  could  not  be 
eonsidered  as  admissible.  Would  the  Sultan  refuse  to  secure 
the  Holy  City,  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  and  of  so  many 
true  believers,  from  the  profanation  of  the  infidels,  and,  as  it 
isrere,  to  enable  his  empire  to  take  fresh  root?  Does  not 
Constantinople,  amongst  the  titles  employed  by  the  Turkish 
chancery,  bear  that  of  the  ^^well-guarded'*  city  ?  We  do  not 
beUeve  in  any  such  reluctance  on  his  part.  Far  more  are  we 
convinced  that  he  would  seize  this  idea  with  avidity ;  in  order 
to  secure  its  execution,  all  that  is  required  are  peace,  money, 
and  officers  experienced  in  the  art  of  such  constructions.  It 
is  for  European  policy  to  fiimish  the  latter,  to  ensure  the 
former  to  the  Porte  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  siuns.  We  impose  this  task 
upon  European  policy,  because  we  do  not  know  a  state  in 
Europe  not  interested  in  preventing  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Russia.  And  if  money  has  been  found  to  sup- 
port Greece,  why  should  it  be  wanting  when  a  real  and  per- 
manent solution  of  the  Oriental  problem  is  to  be  effected? 

Now  we  can  assert,  without  any  serious  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  fiflh  part  of  the  money  which  in  different  ways 
has  found  its  way  into  Greece,  for  the  support  of  that  country, 
would  suffice  and  more  than  suffice  to  close  definitively  all 
access  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  against  all  the 
disposable  force  of  Russian  fleets  and  armies. 
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Article  X. 

Spanish    Tariff.      Commercial  Treaty   between    Spain  and 

England. 

Cinco  Proposidones  sobre  los  grandes  males  que  causa  la  Ley 
de  Aranceles  a  la  nacion  en  general,  a  la  Cataluna  en  par- 
ticuiar,  y  alas  mismas  fabricas  Catalunas ;  o  sea,  Octaca 
EsposicUm  economica  presentada  a  las  Cortes,  y  a  Su  M,la 
Reyna.  Par  Don  Pablo  de  Pebrer,  Autor  de  la  Historia 
de  Hacienda  del  Sistema  Economico,  poder  y  recursos  dt 
todo  el  Imperio  Britanico. 

(Five  Propositions  upon  the  great  evils  caused  by  the  Law  of 
Tarifis  to  the  nation  at  large^  to  Catalonia  in  particular, 
and  even  to  the  Catalonian  manufactures ;  or^  an  Eighth 
Financial  Exposition,  presented  to  the  Cortes  and  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Don  Pablo  de  Pbbrer,  Author  of 
the  History  of  the  Finances,  Economic  System,  Power,  and 
Resources  of  the  whole  British  Empire.) 

In  a  former  number  we  considered  and  fully  discussed  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  Russian,  Austrian  and  German 
tariffs,'  compared  them  with  those  of  France  and  England 
tariffs,  and  demonstrated  the  fatal  character  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  wealth,  prosperity  and  healthful  state  of  the 
nations  that  adopted  them.  In  order  to  complete  our  task 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Spanish  tariff. 

Assuredly  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  British  manufiio- 
tures  and  British  commerce,  nothing  more  interesting  either  to 
our  Government — ^faithful  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  the  cause 
of  Spain — or  to  the  multitude  of  English  creditors  who  have 
risked  their  property  upon  the  success  of  that  cause,  than  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  nation,  of 
its  revenue  and  powers  of  production,  and  of  the  impedimants 
and  restrictive  laws  that  obstruct  the  springs  of  national  af- 
fluence. 

Spain  is  a  country  apparently  formed  by  nature  as  a  mighty 
bulwark  to  coerce  the  immense  volume  of  waters  with  which 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  threaten  to  in- 
undate Europe.  Its  surface  contains  15,005^  square  Spanish 
leagues,  and  is  traversed  by  five  sierras,  or  chains  of  moan- 
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tains,  which,  besides  offering  military  lines  of  defence,  are  as 
many  fountains  of  wealth.  Not  only  do  they  teem  with  abun- 
dant mines  of  every  species  of  metal,  and  form  an  infinity  of 
delicious  valleys,  of  rich  fair  meadows  and  of  extensive  plains, 
but  they  likewise  give  birth  to  340  streams,  omitting  the  lai^ 
rivers  that  sweep  and  wind  through  the  several  plains  and 
valleys  in  all  directions,  fertiUzing  with  their  copious  waters 
150,000,000  of  faneffadas*  of  land  of  400  estadaUa  de  8em- 
bradura  of  seed,  fitted  to  produce  at  once  the  fiiiits  of  the 
north  and  those  of  the  tropics,  yielding  the  produce  of  all 
climates  and  all  regions. 

It  is  computed  that  a  yet  greater  number  ot/aneffodas  are 
occupied  by  mountains,  roads,  rivers,  &c. ;  nevertheless,  as  a 
classic  Spanish  writer  has  well  expressed  it,  there  is  no  part 
of  Spain  altogether  sterile. 

Combined  with  the  most  felicitous  topographical  locality, 
the  most  spacious  and  commodious  harbours,  and  a  popuhi- 
tion  of  fourteen  millions  of  souls,  this  country  possesses  all 
the  appropriate  elements  of  a  natxutd  and  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  most  mercantile  and  powerful  of  nations,  to  wit, 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  were,  in  fact,  well  nigh  impossible  anjrwhere  to  find 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  a  solid  and  durable  alliance 
than  in  these  two  countries.  A  distance  between  their  fi*on- 
tiers  that  precludes  rivalry,  a  diversity  of  produce,  whence 
residt  reciprocal  wants,  and  a  necessity  for  commercial  inter- 
course betwixt  them, — a  superabxindance  of  natural  wealth  in 
the  one  country,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  other — a  scanty  po- 
pulation in  the  Peninsula,  with  an  immense  extent  of  fertile 
uncultivated  land — in  England  an  excess  of  population,  with 
a  soil  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  nearly  exhausted, — finally, 
in  the  latter  country,  a  great  superiority  of  machinery  and 
industry,  with  an  urgent  need  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
the  manufactures  thus  produced ;  in  the  former,  inferiority 
in  those  points,  and  lu-gent  need  of  purchasing  manufactures 
for  consumption  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  In  fact,  there 
is  in  Spain  neither  an  inch  of  ground  that  would  not  yield 


*  The  Spanish  /anegada  contains  48.33578  ares  melricaSf  of  which  there  are 
about  40.4671  ares  in  the  English  acre. 
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fruits  stdted  to  the  English  consumer,  nor  an 

who  can  dispense  with  the  work  of  the  English  manufacturer 

for  his  clothing. 

Whence  is  it  then  that,  despite  such  grand  essential  ele- 
ments  for  great  and  reciprocal  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
an  extensive  traffic  betwixt  these  nations,  their  commer- 
cial intercourse,  the  exchange  of  their  productions,  is  so  le- 
duced,  so  confined  ?  Most  important  to  both  nations  are  the 
causes  of  a  phaenomenon  so  rare  in  political  oeconomy.  Our 
author  unites  to  the  acumen  requisite  to  disentangle  these 
causes,  the  very  unusual  hardihood  requisite  to  publish  his 
opinions  to  his  countrymen,  unawed  by  theur  prejudices,  or 
by  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  classes,  or  provinces. 
He  has,  whilst  demonstrating  what  the  real  interest  of  Spain 
is,  made  the  correspondent  interest  of  England  manifest 
He  has,  in  short,  in  the  five  propositions  of  his  statement, 
solved  this  important  problem  in  the  dearest,  the  most  inr 
controvertible  manner.     He  says : 

«•  It  is  because  the  law  of  Aranceles  is  self-destructive  and  oontniy  tp 
the  agricultural  and  mining  interests,  those  essentia]  bases  of  Spanish 
wealth  and  power;  because  it  imposes  an  unjust  yearly  tax  of  nineteen 
millions  of  dtirew*  upon  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  favour  an  insignificant 
fraction  thereof;  it  is  because  the  prohibitive  system  incites  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  openly  encourages  smuggling,  and  injures  commerce,  the 
basis  of  a  mercantile  marine ;  it  is  because  this  system  diminiahea  the  tax- 
able foundation  of  financial  revenue,  depriving  the  treasury  of  eight  effective 
millions  of  duroM ;  in  fine,  it  is  because  to  prohibit  iron  in  bars,  or  mann- 
factured  and  cotton  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  manufactures 
of  Catalonia,  is  an  absurd  and  chimerical  attempt,  the  object  being  unat- 
tainable. ,      ^  .  -  ^1.      ._..      ^t 

••  The  old  and  new  Aranceles  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  decline  oT 

Spain.  In  them  originate  her  confined  trade,  her  poverty,  the  penury  of 
her  soil,  the  impossibility  of  paying  her  troops,  her  national  and  foreign 
creditors,  her  want  of  credit,  and  her  actual  condition." 

These  are  doubtless  the  considerations  that  must  have  been 
kept  in  view  in  negotiating  the  grand  financial  combination 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,— a  commercial  treaty  between 
Spain  and  England,  founded  upon  the  admission  of  En^ish 
manufactures  and  produce  at  a  moderate  duly,  England  in 
return  guaranteeing  a  considerable  loan,  the  dividends  of 

*  The  dm^  is  a  dollar,  and  vorth  about  four  thillingi. 
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which  should  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  laid  upon  English 
manufactures  admitted  into  Spain ;  such  duties  being  made 
payable  in  Great  Britain  upon  dispatching  the  goods^  and 
there  detained  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest  of 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

A  minister  who  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  member  of  the  opposition,  relative  to  the  state  of  our 
mercantile  relations  with  Spain,  answered,  ^^  that  he  hoped  a 
^*  satisfactory  treaty  would  shortly  be  concluded." 

If  the  treaty  aUuded  to  by  the  Minister  were  indeed  the 
one  here  indicated;  if  the  bases  upon  which  it  rests  be  those 
above  stated ;  and  if,  as  has  been  publicly  asserted,  and  we 
fully  believe,  Mr.  Villiers,  our  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid,  has  negociated  this  treaty,  he  may  well  boast,  without 
inciUTing  any  imputation  of  vain  glory,  that  never  was  treaty 
signed  ^^  that  offered  such  immense  results,  and  assured  such 
^'  great  and  reciprocal  advantages  to  two  nations.'^ 

This  treaty  would  enable  Spain  to  resume  her  proper  sta- 
tion in  Europe,  and  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  since  the  treasury  would  be  abundantly  furmshed  with 
those  means  upon  which  depend  its  termination  or  prolonga- 
tion. The  dividends  now  due  to  her  creditors  being  paid, 
her  credit  would  be  restored,  and  her  ample,  her  inexhaust- 
ible resources  being  thus  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  the  trea- 
suiy  would  overflow.  The  fountains  of  Spanish  wealth  would 
be  unobstructed,  and  the  immense  national  property  recently 
transferred  to  new  hands*,  would  double  and  quadruple  its 
produce.  The  enormous  property  of  the  same  description 
not  yet  transferred,  but  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  domestic  and  foreign,  principal  and  interestt> 
would  then  indeed  effect  the  great  object  of  speedily  and  en- 


*  Notwithstanding  the  civil  war,  a  very  considerable  sale  of  national  property 
hai  been  effected ;  in  the  current  year  it  has  realized  £10,000,000  sterling,  an  ex- 
traordinary sum  for^Spain ! 

t  By  a  law  which^  the  Cortes  has  jnst  passed,  the  whole  property  of  the  secnlar 
clergy,  ooDeges,  cathedrals,  &&,  a  propeity  really  enormous,  is  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  The  public  creditor,  whether  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  Ss  en- 
titled to  have  any  estate  that  suits  him  valued,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  paper,  either  at 
once,  or,  if  he  wishc^or  delay,  by  eight  yearly  instalments.  The  holders  of  Cortes 
bonoi  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  such  pw- 
chases,  as  holders  of  national  paper. 
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tirely  extinguishing  both  debts,  passing  at  the  same  time  into 
more  active  and  productive  hands.  Agriculture  would  reco- 
ver 300,000  hands,  now  employed  in  civil  hostilities,  and  com- 
merce would  see  as  many  enemies,  actually  engaged  in  smug- 
gling, in  breaking  the  laws,  and  in  demoralizing  the  nation, 
vanish. 

Scarcely  less  important  are  the  advantages  which  England 
would  derive  from  this  treaty.  The  prohibitive  systems  of 
Russia  and  Austria  having  closed  their  markets  against  our 
manufieustures ;  our  cottons  and  woollens  being  excluded  by 
the  German  league  and  by  the  vanity  and  rivalry  of  France ; 
nay,  more,  being  repulsed  by  the  new  tariff  even  of  Portugal*, 
what  other  situation  of  affairs  can  ever  occur  in  which  it  could 
be  more  incumbent  upon  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  to  find  a 
new  market  for  our  industry,  to  open  new  channels  to  our 
manufactures,  our  produce  ?  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  combination  of  circumstances  ever  to  be 
either  more  imperative  or  more  favourable*  Whatever  were 
the  price,  it  must  be  relatively  insignificant.  Even  the  most 
absolute  guarantee  of  a  considerable  loan  might  be  justified 
in  Parliament.  What  comparison  could  there  be  between  such 
a  loan  and  those  granted  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Russian 
Government,  in  their  beneficial  results  to  the  nation?  But  in 
the  present  case  the  guarantee  becomes  merely  nominal, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  the  consumption  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures ;  which  consumption  is  infallible,  since  it  actually  exists 
now,  in  defiance  of  actual  prohibition.  The  open  admission 
of  the  goods  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  them, 
must  triple  its  present  amount ;  hence  the  certainty  of  the 
duty,  and  consequently  the  security  of  the  interest  of  the  loan 
in  question.  No  risk  can  therefore  be  incurred  by  giving 
this  guarantee,  whilst  the  advantage  of  giving  a  new  stimulus 
to  our  manufactming  interest  is  unquestionable. 

There  can  of  course  be  no  fear  of  Tory  opposition  to  an  ar- 
rangement so  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  to  themselves  per- 

*  Portuguese  tarifis  of  1810  and  1837  : 

1810.    1837. 

Cotton  goods,  per  cwt.     15        28. 

Goths  woollen      13    42—69. 

Some  cotton  goods  are  diarged  300  per  cent,  and  iqmardB. 
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sonallj.  Upon  other  Spanish  questions  difTerence  of  opinion 
may  have  existed.  If  the  Tories^  from  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment^ have  assailed  the  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  Don  Car- 
los^ and  to  the  imfortunate  British  Legion^  they  will  assuredly 
not  oppose  the  Administration  upon  a  transaction  calculated, 
like  the  one  in  question,  to  promote  their  own  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  nation.  They  cannot  but  congratulate 
the  ministry  upon  a  treaty  which  would  double  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures*,  and  extinguish  a  debt  of 
je35,000,000  pressing  upon  120,000  British  subjects.  In 
fine,  the  Tories  themselves  would  see  in  this  treaty  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  a  most  important  negotiation,  to  accomplish 
which  their  energetic  and  constant  efforts  during  half  a  cen- 
tury had  proved  unavailing.  The  despotism  and  ignorance 
of  the  successive  Spanish  Governments  have  proved  more 
tenaciously  enduring  than  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Worse 
indeed  than  theirs  will  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Whigs  if  they  lose 
an  opportunity  so  favourable  as  the  present,  which  mutual 
interest,  reason,  and  a  representative  government  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  people  combine  to  produce. 

In  order  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  a  treaty  of  this  description,  of  an  oeconomic  combination, 
resting  upon  the  bases  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  set  before  them  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  existing 
tariff  to  the  Spanish  people  in  their  agriculture,  that  essential 
foundation  of  their  prosperity  and  of  the  hopes  of  their  cre- 
ditors. 

That  our  arguments  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrative, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  evils  wrought  in  this  one 
branch  of  industry  by  the  prohibition  of  iron  and  cotton 


*  Almost  all  the  goods  sent  to  Gibraltar,  Portugal  and  great  part  of  Italy  are 
oonsamed  in  Spain,  those  points  being  mere  d^tt,  whence  they  are  imaggled 
into  the  country.    A  lawful  trade  would  double  the  consumption. 

Authentic  statement  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years  1S27» 
1830,  1833, 1834  and  1835,  value  in  sterling  money. 


Yomzs. 

Spain,  Portugal 
and  Gibraltar. 

Italy  and 

ICalta. 

Ionian  lala. 

1827 
1830 
1833 
1834 
1835 

2,786,148 
2,111,216 
1,923,736 
2,459,165 
2,676,078 

1,942,752 
3,251,372 
2,398,270 
3,282,779 
2.426,171 

200,000 
182,1.35 
135,438 
242,696 
136,925 

37,196 
56,963 
38,915 
94,498 
107,804 
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goods,  the  staple  articles  of  our  own  country;  and  no  oiie 
can  better  exhibit  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  absurd  re- 
strictions than  our  author>  who  has  developed  with  so  much 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  the  most  complicated  part  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  British  empire.     He  says : 

"  The  fertility  of  Spain  would  not  only  insure  her  prosperity,  but  pro- 
mote that  of  her  neighbours  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  which,  beiog 
less  favoured  by  Heaven, would  exchange,  to  mutual  advantage,  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry  for  the  raw  material  of  their  own  maDufkctoits 
and  for  the  food  of  their  operatives.  With  all  these  Spain  could  profusdy 
supply  them. 

"  Are  our  Aranceles  laws  in  conformity  with  these  maxims  ?  Are  they 
founded  upon  them }  Are  they  designed  to  attain  this  most  important 
object?  They  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  thought  expressly  devi&ed  for 
the  destruction  of  this  object,  the  achieving  an  effect  diametrically  opposed 
to  it,  viz.  the  actual  annihilation  of  agriculture. 

"  This  truth  we  shall  demonstrate.  We  shall  not  examine  oar  tariff  or 
enter  into  its  details.  We  omit  the  multitude  of  prohibitions  and  shackles 
which  indirectly  burthen  agriculture,  the  obstacles  impeding  at  every  step 
the  circulation  of  its  fruits,  their  internal  sale,  their  exportation,  he.  he. 
We  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  of  the  principal  prohibitions»  to 
those  which  directly  influence  the  elements  of  agricultural  productioa,  the 
very  materials,  the  effective  means  of  checking  or  promoting  it, — the  pio- 
hibitions  of  articles  that  are  actually  indispensable,  the  one  to  the  tillage 
of  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  clothing  of  its  occupants,  to  wit,  iron  and 
cotton. 

"  Iron,  a  metal  more  valuable  even  than  gold,  because  more  nsefii],  of 
which  the  first  discoverer  ought  to  be  suraamed  the  father  of  agricoltiin, 
of  the  arts  and  of  plenty,  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  tillage.  Without 
it  in  vain  would  the  kindly  earth  proffer  her  treasures.  The  numerous 
instruments  formed  of  this  metal  are  the  indupetuabU  means  of  pndmctumf 
which  depends  upon  their  greater  or  less  perfection.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  or  the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  this  element  directly  influence 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  advance  or  retard  agriculture,  promote 
or  destroy  it.  These  being  positive,  manifest,  incontrovertible  truths,  how 
should  a  country  essentially  agricultural  exbt,  if  its  prohibitive  tariff  ex- 
clude ploughshares,  hoes,  ploughs,  shovels,  pickaxes,  fellies,  sickles^ 
harrows,  and  the  like ;  while  it  admits  free  of  duty  relics,  bodies  of  saints* 
rosaries,  crucifixes  and  medals  ?  Does  it  not  appear  as  though  tfacM  le- 
gislators on  political  (economy  wished  to  insult  the  Spaniards,  tnraiqg 
conjointly  into  ridicule  political  oeconomy  and  the  human  race  } 

"But  they  go  yet  further.  Whilst  affecting  to  protect  agriculture; 
whilst  with  criminal  hypocrisy  ever  invoking  the  word  protection,  all 
manufactured  iron  b  prohibited,  every  kind  of  implement  being  scrupu- 
lously specified*.     He  who  has  an  idea  of  the  work,  of  the  viranta  of  the 

*  Iron  work  for  doors  and  windows,  rings,  iron  pots,  and  other  similar  utensib. 
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agricttltaristy  of  the  yast  number  of  the  implements  of  tillage  manufactured 
from  this  metal,  and  so  necessary  to  his  various  operations,  will  perceive, 
and  may  easily  calculate  the  prejudice  done  to  this  branch  of  industry  by 
the  absolute  and  ruinous  exclusion  of  all  wrought  iron." 

The  duty  upon  admitted  foreign  iron  in  bars  is  worse  than 
an  absolute  prohibition.  It  would  have  been  better  to  be 
frankly  obstinate  and  prohibit  openly^  than  to  lay  on  the  exor- 
bitant duty  of  70  reales  the  quintal  (about  15^.  6d.  the  cwt.)^ 
and  65  under  the  national  flag,  that  is  to  say,  200  per  cent, 
upon  the  price  of  bar  iron  in  England,  and  300  per  cent,  upon 
that  of  cast  iron. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  all  utensils 
and  implements  manufactured  in  Spain  with  imported  iron 
must  be  sold  to  the  laboiu^r  at  least  200  or  300  per  cent, 
above  the  price  that  would  be  demanded  did  no  such  anti- 
oeconomic  duty  exist.  Is  not  a  law  that  compels  the  agricul- 
turist to  pay  more  than  double  the  necessary  cost  for  the  im- 
plements indispensable  to  agricultural  production,  one  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  annihilate  agriculture  ? 

And  this  same  legislation,  as  though  to  prove  the  incon- 
sistent character  of  its  own  law  and  the  want  of  all  conform- 
ity to  the  simplest  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  even 
whilst  boasting  of  the  favour  shown  to  Spanish  iron  works, 
lays  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  produce,  without  considering 
that  these  foundries  are  destitute  of  the  principal  elements, 
machinery  J  mineral  coal,  capital,  and  conjunction  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials  in  one  and  the  same  spot,  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  British  iron  works,  with  which  they  are  on  the  otixer 
hand  expected  to  compete. 

The  result  is  that  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  mines  and 
iron  works  is  exorbitantly  dear.  Biscayan  iron  cannot  be 
afforded  under  from  70  to  90  reales  the  quintal,  and  this  price 
is  further  loaded  with  the  above-mentioned  contradictory 
duty  of  10  per  cent.  It  foUows  that  the  iron  instruments 
and  implements  of  labour,  made  with  so  expensive  a  ma- 
terial, indigenous  though  it  be,  are  raised  to  double  and  triple 
the  price  that  they  would  cost  the  cultivator  under  a  rational 


braziers,  candlesticks,  itewpans,  kettles,  chains,  sreat  and  small  stoves,  &c.  &c  &c 
Belies,  bodies  of  saints,  rosaries,  crucifixes  and  medals.— (Titta  Mercantile  1829. 
(Mercantile  Guide  for  1829).    Generot  proibidoi  (Prohibited  goods),  p.  85,  Ac. 
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and  just  system.  A  new  and  heavy  tax  is  superadded  to  tbe 
many  that  overwhehn  this  class,  so  worthy  of  a  better  lot,  the 
worst  evil  of  all  being  the  necessity  of  purchasing  at  a  much 
dearer  rate  very  inferior  tools,  much  less  adapted  to  their 
business  than  those  which  they  might  obtain  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  The  deplorable  effect  is  apparent  in  the  ill- 
cultivated  fields. 

If  the  diminution  of  agricultural  produce  resiilting  firom 
such  causes  be  considerable  in  France,  what  must  it  be  in 
Spain? 

The  Due  de  Rochefoucault  says : 

"  Tbe  quantity  of  ploaghed  land  in  France  amoants  23,618«000  kfci^rm, 
every  15  of  wliich  require  one  plough ;  this  makes  the  number  of  ploughs 
1,500,000 :  estimating  the  iron  used  for  each  plough  at  50  kilogrammes,  the 
consumption^  wear  and  tear  included,  amounts  to  75,000*000  of  kilo- 
grammes, whidi,  at  the  rate  of  90  francs  for  every  hundred  kilogrammes, 
cost  65,500,000  francs.  If  we  admitted  foreign  iron,  we  should  pay  but  45 
francs  for  100  kilogrammes,  consequently  one  half  only  of  the  above  sum. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  price  of  the  iron  used  in  other  agricultural  implements 
and  utensils,  say  not  above  7|000,000  francs,  we  shall  have  40,750,000 
francs  as  the  sacrifice  that  our  agriculturists  are  compelled  annually  to 
make  in  &vour  of  the  iron-masters." 

Thus  enormous  is  the  loss  brought  upon  the  French  nation 
by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  iron,  without  taking  into  account 
the  injurious  consequences  to  the  arts,  means  of  communica- 
tion, carriage,  circulation,  merchandise,  &c.  &c.  The  appli* 
cation  of  this  calculation  to  the  agriculture  of  Spain,  with  the 
enormous  losses  it  establishes,  is  the  business  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  government  of  the  Spanish  people.  If 
the  evils  thus  inflicted  on  the  French  agricultural  interest, 
of  which  the  condition  is  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  ours, 
are  so  considerable,  what  must  not  be  those  resulting  to  the 
tillage  and  the  peasantry  of  the  Peninsula? 

Let  us,  nevertheless,  suppose  that  Spanish  agriculture 
should  lose  one  half  of  the  estimated  French  loss ;  a  suppo- 
sition which,  considering  all  circimistances,  cannot  be  thought 
exa^erated.  In  that  case  an  extraordinary  charge  of 
21,000,000 fr.  would  press  upon  the  Spanish  cultivator;  and 
this  without  reckoning  the  delay  and  imperfection  of  hm 
labour,  or  the  diminution  of  his  harvest  and  of  its  vahie. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  great  mass  of  the  Spanish 
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are  devoted  to  tillage  and  grazing^  earning  their  livelihood 
solely  by  these  occupations^  or  in  connection  with  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  classes  so  supported.  The  chief  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  falls  consequently  amongst  these  classes^ 
and  must  in  the  end  influence  their  produce.  Between  the 
price  which  they  are  actually  obliged  to  pay  for  the  cottons 
they  wear,  whetiier  of  national  or  foreign  manufacture,  and 
that  at  which  they  could  procure  them  if  this  description  of 
goods  were  not  prohibited,  the  difference  is  enormous. 

In  the  following  proposition  we  shall  demonstrate,  by  the 
most  positive  and  authentic  data,  that  the  amount  of  this  differ- 
ence in  price  exceeds  14,500,000  duroa  (near  £3,000,000)  an- 
nually«  This  charge  or  tax  falls  indeed  upon  the  whole  body 
of  consumers ;  but  since  the  agricultural  class  with  its  de- 
pendents forms  the  larger  part,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  that 
body,  the  result  must  be  that  this  exorbitant  tax  falls  upon 
agriculture, — upon  agriculture  already  oppressively  burthened 
with  the  unjust,  arbitrary  and  inhuman  impost  of  tithes  which 
exceed  40  per  cent.  Can  there  be  a  representative  government 
that  will  allow  the  addition  to  so  enormous  a  tax  of  the  burthens 
we  have  described, — ^that  will  suffer  so  oppressive  a  load  to 
weigh  down  the  essential  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  Spain  ? 

Still  less  can  England,  paying  due  regard  to  her  own  in- 
tei^ts  and  to  those  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  suffer  an 
integral  part  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  such  value,  to  annihi- 
late the  essential  basis  of  its  own  national  prosperity,  thus 
creating  an  incapacity  of  purchasing  with  its  own  agricultural 
produce  those  goods  that  are  actually  indispensable  to  its 
existence. 

Since  the  year  1817  a  tax  of  387^710,000  duroi  has  op- 
pressed Spain,  the  effect  of  her  Aranceles*  Can  she  possibly 
support  another  of  equal  amount  for  a  similar  period  of  time, 
unless  these  Arancelea  be  reformed  ? 

Will  the  interest  of  England,  will  the  claims  of  English 
subjects  who  have  intrusted  their  capital  to  a  nation  possessing 
such  copious  natural  resources,  permit  Great  Britain  to  be- 
hold with  indifference  the  total  disappearance  of  those  re- 
•^ources,  whilst  the  means  of  multiplying  them  to  infinity  are 
at  hand  ? 

VOL.  V. — N**  X.  2  s 
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Meanwhile  the  Spanish  tarifis,  oonstmcted  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  the  contraband  trade^  promote  that  trade,  render  dvil 
war  indigenous^  and  radically  exterminate  conmierce.  Hiis 
is  a  subject  so  deeply  important  that  we  must  again  recur  to 
our  author. 

"  Daily  experience  and  repeated  facts  prove  the  impossilMlitf  of  pre- 
venting  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  and  maonfiictBres.  We 
have  already  noted  the  enormous  quantity  of  them  (to  the  value  of 
£4,000^000)  consumed  by  our  nation  without  paying  any  duty  whatever, 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  restrictive  laws  are  invoked.  The  impossibility 
of  guarding  the  frontiers  is  admitted :  the  report  of  the  Direeiear  of  the 
French  custom-houses  can  hardly  be  unknown,  in  which  it  ts  stated  diat 
in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  French  frontiers,  where  dogs  were  employed 
in  smuggling,  they  introduced,  in  the  single  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,100.000  kilogrammes  of  contraband  wares;  many  of  these  animals 
carrying  through,  at  every  trip,  goods  to  the  value  of  1200  francs. 

"  In  the  face  of  all  this  our  deluded  protectors  of  Catalonian  manufac- 
tures, our  financiers  and  directors  of  custom-houses,  obstinately  insist 
upon  guarding  no  less  than  710  leagues  of  Spanish  coast  and  frootien; 
insist  upon  preventing  the  introduction  of  prohibited  goods  by  multiplying 
more  and  more  the  number  of  guards  and  soldiers.  The  attempt  by  such 
means  as  these  to  check  or  intimidate  the  Spaniard,  whose  intrepid,  sober 
and  independent  temper  fits  him  beyond  any  other  denizen  of  the  globe 
for  the  adventurous  and  fatiguing  life  of  the  contrabandist,  is  reaDy  to  ex- 
cite him  to  proceed. 

"  The  better  to  establish  this  fact,  let  us  examine  into  the  oonditkm  and 
distribution  of  the  great  body  of  individuals  and  agents  ei^s»ged  in  tiie 
illicit  trade. 

"  Numerous  parties  of  Andalusian,  Castilian  and  Estremaduran  con- 
trabandists, mounted  on  the  finest  horses  and  well  armed,  arrogantly  en- 
camp with  the  utmost  ostentation,  insolence  and  impudence  upon  the 
prolonged  borders  of  Portugal,  a  frontier  extending  in  length  upwards  of 
190  leagues.  There  they  scour  incessantly,  visit  every  dq^t  for  English 
manufactures  established  in  that  kingdom  and  at  Gibraltar ;  in  eveiy  di- 
rection and  upon  every  point  they  cross  and  traverse  the  principal  southern 
provinces,  supplying  them  almost  unobstructed  with  every  description  of 
prohibited  goods  which  the  inhabitants  want  or  fancy,  or  which  pronuses 
to  yield  them  a  handsome  profit. 

"  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  her  douane$  being  situated  upon  the  line  of 
the  Ebro,  and  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre  being  circumscribed  be- 
tween two  hedges  of  custom-houses,  their  dense  population  is  compressed, 
and  their  inhabitants  stimulated  to  increase  a  lucrative  species  of  traffic, 
but  which,  resembling  robbery,  sets  them  at  open  hostility  with  tiie  laws, 
not  merely  of  one  nation,  but  of  two  different  nations.  Hence  most  ex- 
traordinary are  the  exertions  requisite  to  elude  enemies,  the  enforcers  of 
those  laws.   But  what  of  that  ?  The  hardy,  active  and  daring  moontaioeers 
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of  these  provincee  climb  the  precipitous  Pyrenees,  and  langh  at  the  regi- 
ments of  French  propoah  as  easily  as  they  cross  the  Ebro,  and  jeer  the 
indulgent  Spanish  guards. 

"  This  is  a  subject  which  claims  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  furnish  a  key  to,  or  at  least  indicate  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  that  have  not  only  promoted  the  civil  war  now  desolating  Spain, 
but  that  still  foster  and  prolong  it  Need  it  be  said  how  imperceptible 
is  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrabandist  and  the  guerrilla  ?  With  whom, 
if  not  with  men  inured  to  the  life  of  the  ^ntrabandist,  began  the  war  that 
afflicts  us  ?  Who  are  its  supporters  but  guerrillas  ?  Are  not  the  battalions 
of  the  enemy  composed  of  those  intrepid,  those  audacious  smugglers  who 
infested  the  two  frontiers,  making  game  of  the  double  line  of  custom- 
houses ?  Who  but  the  smugglers  supply  them  with  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, equipments,  horses,  and  even  with  artillery  ?  If  the  disastrous,  the 
fatal  prohibitive  systems  of  France  and  Spain,  so  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terests, both  political  and  financial,  of  both  nations,  had  not,  by  their  de- 
testable anti-seconomic  restrictions,  created  and  trained  a  contrabandist 
population,  if  they  did  not  thus  perpetuate  a  traffic  which  is  first  nourished 
by  the  potent  stimulus  of  self-interest,  and  then  termed  infamous,  perhaps 
the  Spanish  blood  now  so  unfortunately  streaming  might  not  have  been  shed. 

''  But  if  the  French  Government,  acting  upon  calculations  as  inhuman 
as  they  are  mean,  chooses  rather  to  fan  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  Spain, 
than  to  promote  the  great  commercial  interests  of  France ;  if  she  prefers 
fomenting  this  barbarous  and  fratricidal  war,  at  a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirt 
millions  a  year,  or  say  120,000,000  francs  in  the  time  it  has  already  lasted, 
which  loss  is  incurred  by  the  Southern  departments  of  France  in  conse- 
quence of  this  war,  as  the  learned  author  of  2a  Uni<m  Mercantil  del  Mediodia 
has  clearly  shown ;  in  short,  if  the  French  government  delights  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  sources  of  a  noble  nation's  wealth,  which  ought,  under  a 
wise  system  of  political  ceconomy,  to  augment  French  capital,  to  pay 
French  industry  with  usury,  to  enlarge  its  operations,  and  foster  the  marine 
and  commerce  of  France,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  of  England,  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  root  of  so 
snany  evils;  upon  them  is  this  tremendous  responsibility  now  thrown. 
Let  them  remove  the  shackles,  let  them  take  off  or  modify  the  existing 
duties,  and  with  them  will  the  profits  and  individual  interests  of  the  con- 
traband trade  simultaneously  fall.  If  the  French  government,  counter- 
acting the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  cannot  comprehend  that  in  political 
oeconomy  '  it  is  impossible  to  injure  others  without  the  evil  recoiling  in 
part  upon  our  own  riches,'  let  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and 
British  nations  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject ;  let  them  practise 
the  excellent  maxim  which  teaches  that '  The  interests  of  all  nations  are 
reciprocal ;  that  our  own  prosperity  is  participated  by  our  neighbours, 
not  only  without  lessening,  but  actually  augmenting  our  own  advantages.' 

"But  in  addition  to  the  direct  smuggling  carried  on  at  the  points  and  along 
the  frontiers  already  pointed  out,  there  remains  another,  the  principal  and 
best  organized  contraband^  the  contraband  by  land  and  sea  of  Catalonia. 

"The  Catalans  possess  a  vast  number  of  small  vessels,  which  are  inces- 
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saotly  coasting  ftlong  the  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean*  visiting  principnllf 
the  free  ports  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  These  barks 
are  owned  in  shares  or  partnership ;  and  are  farther  endowed  with  a 
capital  in  ready  money,  always  forthcoming,  and  sufficient  to 
upon  the  instant ;  the  whole  being  divided  into  Eiatfo  y  Cokma  as 
shares  are  called,  in  which  not  the  crew  only  are  interested*  bat  all  ttw 
commercial  agents  residing  in  the  free  ports  above-mentioned,  and  local 
dep6ts.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  activity,  the  rapidity  and  the  mnhipU- 
city  of  the  operations  of  so  admirable,  so  well-arranged  a  system.  Whal 
a  pity  that  fair  and  lawful  trade  should  not  be  the  exclaaive  object  of  tiiis 
splendid  combination ! 

"  In  fact,  scarcely  have  the  Catalonian  vessels  made  their  point  of  desti- 
nation, ere,  discharged,  reloaded,  they  sail  from  the  port  freighted  with 
contraband  wares.  The  shortness  of  their  voyages,  and  the  passion  for 
gain  animating  their  crews,  alone  can  be  compared  to  the  hardihood,  the 
temerity  with  which  they  approach  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  points. 
The  more  mountainous  the  billows,  the  more  terrific  the  gale,  the  darker 
the  tempest,  the  better  and  more  auspicious  for  effecting  their  landing  and 
other  operations  is  the  weather  esteemed. 

"  Little  less  daringly  intrepid  are  their  comrades  on  land :  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  on  every  accessible  point  of  the  coast,  they  receive  the 
contraband  goods  as  they  are  thrown  ashore,  and  carry  them  off  is 
triumph,  distributing  and  circulating  them  throughout  Catalonia.  Vainly 
do  the  Catalan  manufacturers  complain  and  remonstrate ;  the  prohibited 
articles  are  all  around  their  manufactories,  are  sold  almost  under  their 
eyes.  Their  conviction  that  they  cannot  compete  in  cheapness  with  ^ 
smuggled  wares,  and  the  great  profits  that  they  see  the  smugglers  realise, 
undoubtedly  seduce  some  of  these  manufacturers,  and  they  lend  the  stamp 
of  their  own  manufactories,  with  which  the  contraband  gooda  dreolilK 
more  safely  as  indigenous,  and  are  sold  in  the  Castiles,  ke.  Is  mA  the 
prohibitive  law,  as  the  indisputable  cause  of  this  immorality,  of  theae  on- 
worthy  artifices,  a  direct  stimulant  and  promoter  of  fraud  ?  Mast  not  the 
government  and  the  representative  legislature,  who  knowing  these  results 
yet  endure  the  continued  existence  of  the  laws  producing  them,  be  tensed 
in  reason  fosterers  of  illicit  trade  and  instigators  of  fraud  ? 

"  The  numbers  of  Spanish  contrabandists,  of  persons  and  fhiiliwt  in* 
terested  in  and  dependent  upon  smuggling  in  Spain*  has  been  varioaalj 
computed.  They  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand : 
the  most  moderate  calculation  only  reduces  them  to  between  eighty  and 
ninety  thousand.  Let  us  take  a  mtfitsiaiR,  say  there  are  but  seventy-frte 
thousand  such  families ;  even  so  we  have  three  kmmdrtd  amd  mm&Uf^fimr 
ikouaand  Mivitbuih  at  open  war  with  the  government  and  the  lawa» 
glorying  in  their  disobedience,  and  despising  the  provisions  and  decree*  of 
tiieir  own  representatives. 

"  With  the  exact  number  of  agents  and  other  persons  employed  by 
government  against  these  contrabandist  legions  we  are  unacquainted ;  but 
we  know  that  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  army  of  guards,  an  amy  of 
men  not  only  unproductive,  but  destructive ;  of  men  maintainad  by  go- 
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vemment  to  imprison  and  annihilate  those  of  their  countrymen  who  violate 
the  law ;  paid  to  enforce  the  execution  of  impossible  laws.  To  what  re- 
flections docs  not  a  society  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  give  birth !  A  nation, 
whose  fiscal  laws  directly  provoke  civil  war,  and  render  it  indigenous ! 
The  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  internal  war,  its  necessarily  annihilating 
effect  upon  the  public  wealth,  its  resources  and  fountains,  we  leave  to  the 
meditation  of  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  people ;  yet  may  we  ask 
how  commerce  can  exist  in  a  country  where  its  enemies  are  so  numerous  ? 
"  Assuredly  the  most  formidable,  the  most  implacable  foe  to  commerce 
is  smuggling ;  the  existence  of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
other.  If  government  (whatever  be  the  reason  or  error)  favour  the  one, 
it  nnavoidably  injures  the  other.  If  laws  dictated  by  the  desire  of  exter- 
minating the  contraband  trade  are  found  to  promote  it,  this  becomes  iden- 
tical in  effect  with  desiring  to  destroy  its  rival ;  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  another  alternative.  It  is  impossible  that  the  honourable  merchant 
should  compete  with  the  smuggler.  The  only  option  left  him  by  the  pro- 
hibitive system  is,  either  to  abandon  his  occupation,  or  to  become  a  con- 
trabandist. If  he  project  a  commercial  operation,  his  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing his  object  is  to  copy  the  immoral  proceeding  of  the  Catalonian 
manufacturer,  and  pay  the  premium  demanded  by  the  companies  that  pub- 
licly undertake  to  introduce  prohibited  merchandise.  If  he  do  not — let  us 
for  once  speak  out  boldly, — he  must  perforce  pay  and  support  those  who 
km)w  how  to  do  so.  This  is  the  most  lamentable  condition  into  which  the 
trade  of  a  nation  can  fall ;  and  thus  do  our  prohibitive  ^rofrce/e^  destroy  the 
very  foundation  of  genuine  commerce." 

What  trade  can  a  nation  like  ours  carry  on  with  a  country 
which^  in  lieu  of  merchants^  has  three  hundred  thousand 
armed  outlaws^  constantly  battling  against  as  many  unpro- 
ductiye  guards  ?  How  should  we  increase  the  consumption  of 
our  manufactures  in  a  land  where  the  restrictive  code  gene- 
rates such  swarms  of  useless  or  destructive  beings  ? 

It  has  nevertheless  been  asserted^  and  is  still  repeated^ 
that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  measure  embracing  a  repeal  of 
the  Aranceks,  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  is 
ibund  in  the  protection  required  by  tfie  eotton  manufac- 
tures of  Catalonia,  and  in  the  intrigues  and  erroneous 
policy  of  France.  The  question  is  one  of  such  superlative 
importance,  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  France  herself,  and  to 
every  mercantile  country  in  the  world,  more  especially  to 
England,  that  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  becomes  indis- 
pensable. 

Sefior  de  Pebrer  has  expounded  the  first  part  of  this  ob- 
jection with  the  utmost  perspicuity  as  follows. 

"  The  object  of  the  law  of  Aianceles^  namely  to  protect  the  manufac- 
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tores  of  CataloniA  by  exdading  foreign  cotton  goods,  is  an  nnattainable 
and  altogether  chimerical  object.  It  is  an  anti-CBconomic  measure,  contra- 
ry  to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  to  the  provincial  interest  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  to  the  individual  interest  of  the  manufacturers  themseWes." 

Our  author  demonstrates  this  proposition  in  aU  its  parts 
in  the  most  irresistibly  convincing  manner,  and  we  regret  the 
impossibility  of  giving  his  argument  entire.  We  can  select 
only  a  few  detached  passages. 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  says  Don  Pablo,  ''  that  the  manufactories  of  Catalonia 
add  to  their  excessively  reduced  number  the  fatal  misfortune  of  bnng 
destitute  of  the  two  most  essential  elements,  mineral  coal  and  machinery. 
These  elements  they  receive  from  England,  the  very  country  whose  pow- 
ers of  cheap  production  they  must  emulate  in  order  to  compete  with  her. 
They  are  likewise  deficient  in  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  cotton ; 
which,  whether  from  the  very  little  trade  carried  on  with  the  United  States 
or  other  causes,  they  cannot  procure  except  at  an  infinitely  higher  price 
than  the  English ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  get  their  cotton  from  Liverpool 
and  other  British  porte.  As  a  further  disadvantage,  (as  though  to  demon- 
strate the  extravagance  of  anti-oeconomical  absurdity  attainable  in  fiscal 
legislation,)  even  whilst  these  manufactores  are  professedly  protected,  this 
their  raw  material  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  thirty-three  reales  per  fmaiol, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken.  • 

"  Of  the  French  capital  engaged  in  these  manufactories,  we  vriU  only 
say  that  it  is  very  considerable  compared  to  the  insignificant  Catalonia& 
capital.  The  French  steam-engines  amounted  in  1834  to  950(See^aMi- 
aire  de  1834),  equal  to  14,000  horse  power ;  besides  ninety-five  other 
establishmente  with  a  further  steam  power  equal  to  3500  horses. 

*'  And  even  this  is  insignificant :  all  this  power  appears  but  as  the  tiniest 
miniature  when  compared  with  the  immense  number  of  power  looms,  that 
is  to  say,  of  looms  worked  by  steam  without  need  of  hands,  the  number  of 
which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  commission  on  manufaitnres  of 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  116,801*. 

"  But  desiring,  for  the  sake  of  more  irrefragable  proof,  to  adhere  to 
positive  data  concerning  the  magnitode  of  this  manufacture,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  referring  our  readers  to  section  1,  part  iiL  of  our  work  upon 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  there  calculated  die  value  of  this  extraor^ 
dinary  manufacture  according  to  authentic  data,  facta  and  documents; 
which  value,  computations  and  estimates  having  been  unanimoosly 
adopted  by  the  English  political  (economists,  must  needs  satisfy  the  doabta 
of  the  most  sceptical  in  such  matters.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  amounts  at  this  day  to  78,000,000  of  pounds 
sterling,  or  390,000,000  duros ;  that  the  number  of  men  employed  exceeds 
1,300,000 ;  that  the  power  of  the  whole  machinery  is  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  84,000,000  of  operatives,  manufactoring  800,000  bales  of  cotton 
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in  the  year ;  that  the  total  amount  of  prodnce  ia  immense,  since,  besides 
supplying  the  enormous  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  the  exportation  of 
cotton  goods  in  the  last  year  (1836)  amounted  in  value  to  £25,019*619 
sterling,  or  upwards  of  125^000,000  ofdwos;  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  including  India,  which  formerly  furoished  Europe  with  such  articles, 
have  been  supplanted,  excluded  from  their  own  markets,  having  received  and 
annually  receiving  from  Englttnd  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000*  ;  that  even 
China,  obstinate  China,  so  impervious  to  communication,  so  pertinaciously 
exclusive  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  countries,  has  been 
compelled  to  give  way  and  open  her  ports  to  cheapness,  becoming  one  of 
the  powers  tributary  to  this  manufacture,  and  tributary  to  a  very  large 
amount.  We  must  not  conceal,  we  mtat  on  the  contrary  call  the  atten- 
turn  of  our  readers  to  one  circumstance,  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
advantage  especially  characterizing  the  manufactories  of  England,  an  ad- 
vantage in  which  she  perhaps  surpasses  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is,  that  far  from  needing  the  fuel  of  other  countries,  or  even  being 
obliged  to  carry  her  own  great  distances  at  a  heavy  expense,  England  ga« 
thers  this  invaluable  element  upon  the  very  spot,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  establishes  her,  manufactures  and  works  her  power  looms 
upon  her  coal-mines,  the  extraordinary  produce  of  which  amounted  in  the 
last  year  to  32,000,000  tons. 

"  These  data,  these  extraordinary  advantages  being  established,  what 
probability  of  approximation  exists  for  our  manufactures  ?  If  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  nations  much  more  advanced  than  our  Catalonia,  those  of 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  above  all  the  infinitely  superior  manufactures 
of  France,  find  it  necessary  to  modify  the  duties  upon  divers  cotton  articles ; 
if  the  distance  between  the  two  nations  be  in  this  respect  so  immense ; 
what  reammahU  probahiUty  is  there  that  we  should  see  the  time  when  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  this  province  can  supply  the  national  demand? 

"  If  France  with  far  greater  means,  with  a  militarily  organized  douane, 
cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  these  manu- 
factures ;  if  the  Spanish  Government,  if  the  very  province  of  Catalonia, 
cannot  protect  its  own  frontier  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  French 
cottons,  although  of  inferior  quality  and  dearer ;  bow  should  the  widely 
extended  circumference  of  the  Peninsula  be  guarded  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  goods  ?  But  a  question  yet  more  deserving  consideration  is, 
if  these  English  manufactures  be  daily  advancing,  even  above  their  present 
state  of  high  perfection,  how  should  the  Catalonian  manufactures  ever 
hope  to  overtake  them  ?  Reason,  facts,  expeiience  of  the  daily  consumption 
of  these  nominally  excluded  ffoode  prove  the  object  of  the  laws  to  be  unat- 
tainable ;  they  prove  it  to  be  an  absolutely  chimerical  design  so  to  foster 
the  manufactures  of  Catalonia  with  prohibitions  as  to  effect  their  approxi- 
mation to  those  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  national  de- 
mand ;  for  in  sober  truth,  how  many  ages  must  pass  ere  such  an  approxi- 
mation becomes  a  rational  probability  ?  And  during  the  period  that  must 
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precede  this  fortanate  epoch,  caa  it  be  for  the  general  iBtefaatof  thenatkn 
to  bear  a  yearly  charge  of  19.336,000  duroB,  which  the  second  propoaitioB 
has  Bhown  to  be  now  borne  ?  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  administratioB* 
or  the  convenience  of  the  treasury,  in  meeting  necessary,  indispensable  ex- 
penses, to  lose  the  8,400,000  duroa  that  would  be  received  if  the  foreign 
goods  now  consomed  without  paying  any  duty  were  admitted  paying  a 
moderate  duty  ?  Certainly  not  It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  measure 
more  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  more  atrociously  unjust  to  Cbta- 
lonia  in  particular.  Why  should  a  million  and  a  half  of  Catalans  pay  their 
proportion  of  this  enormous  burthen  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  num* 
ber  of  compatriot  manufacturers  ?  Why  should  the  mass  of  the  Catalonian 
population  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  their  clothing  than,  but  Ibr  this 
most  unjust  partiality,  they  would  need  to  disburse  ?  But  if  this  be  so  con- 
trary to  justice  and  tiie  interest  of  Catalonia,  it  is  still  more  so  to  the 
principles  of  sound  political  (economy,  which  enjoin  that  false  inceatives 
should  never  be  held  out,  that  capital  should  never  be  diverted  or  allured 
from  its  course,  but  suffered  to  flow  in  its  most  natural  and  productive 
channels.  Why  then  should  the  legislators  of  Spain  take  upon  themselves 
to  impel  part  of  the  national  capital  into  q^iannels  yielding  soaroely  any 
produce?  why  tempt  the  Catalans  with  gains  altogethv  iUnscNy  and 
founded  upon  the  most  fallacious  prospect  of  prohibitions  ?  why  should 
the  Catalonian  capital  be  forced — ^be  the  expression  allowed — ^into  amann- 
facture  which,  besides  causing  such  burthens  and  evils,  can  offer  no  ulti- 
mate result  except  immense  losses  ? 

''  We  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  oontradiet,  if  they  can, 
die  facts  here  stated.  Let  them  say  whether  the  history  of  the  CataloiiiaB 
manufactures  rest  not  upon  them ;  whether  the  recent  most  mdaadoly 
occurrences  in  the  manufactory  of  the  S.  Bonaplata  and  Roll,  whieh 
had  cost  such  labour,  absorbed  so  enormous  a  capital,  occasioned  such 
expenditure  in  contracts  vnth  practical  men,  the  machinery  for  which 
had  been  brought  piece  by  piece  from  England  with  such  exertions,  such 
indefiitigable  constancy,  do  not  establish  our  position,  with  the  data  and 
reasoning  here  stated  ?  " 

From  these  passages  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Catalonian 
manufactures  are  not  the  great,  the  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  reform  of  the  Araficeles  in  conjunction  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  commercial  treaty  alluded  to ;  that  it  is  nther 
a  crafty  policy  that  inflames  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Catalans  in  order  to  obstruct  this  great  operation ;  and 
that  intrigue  and  malignity^  venturing  yet  fiurther^  seek  to 
firighten  the  multitude  and  alarm  the  Spanish  Grovornment 
with  fantastic  apprehensions  of  Catalonia^s  separating  from 
the  monarchy,  if  measures  so  vitally  essential  to  the  national 
interest  shoidd  be  adopted. 

Be  it  observed  that  in  order  to  effect  so  chimerical  a 
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one  of  two  things  is  indispensable :  Catalonia  must  become 
either  part  of  France,  or  an  independent  State,  or  republic. 
Neither  England  nor  Europe  would  ever  tolerate  the  first,  and 
by  the  second  course  the  very  object  of  the  threatened  sepa- 
ration would  be  foiled ;  since,  supposing  even  the  impossible 
case  that  Spain  should  allow  one  of  her  provinces  to  become 
independent,  she  would  of  course  forthwith  open  her  ports  to 
the  cheaper  and  better  manufactures  of  other  nations,  and  the 
Catalans  would  remain  without  purchasers  for  theirs* 

We  have  pointed  out  these  truths  in  order  completely  to 
eradicate  a  fallacious  idea  unceasingly  inculcated  by  the  daily 
press  and  by  ill-intentioned  or  ignorant  writers,  which  may 
produce  disastrous  consequences,  though  it  never  will  lead  to 
the  result  aimed  at  by  policy  most  erroneous  and  disorgan- 
izing in  its  nature. 

It  is  time  that  a  double  operation,  alike  beneficial  to  all  in- 
terests, should  be  completed.  Whether,  as  we  understand,  the 
contract  for  the  loan  de  Aguado  often  millions  sterling  formed 
part  of  this  commercial  treaty,  and  the  conditions  and  causes 
were  such  as  the  Spanish  Government  could  not  or  would  not 
admit,  or,  as  has  been  said,  the  whole  were  an  intrigue  to  ob- 
struct Spain  in  the  use  of  her  own  resources,  to  promote  the 
triumph  of  a  faction,  to  annul  and  prevent  the  conclusion 
of  an  important  treaty  with  England,  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  English  Government  to  put  an  end  to  such  man- 
oeuvres. The  treaty  agreed  to  by  their  plenipotentiary  must 
be  carried  into  effect.  Heavy  will  be  the  responsibility  that 
the  English  ministry  will  incur  in  the  eye^  of  liberal  Europe 
and  of  the  British  people,  if  they  suffer  such  a  treaty  to  fall 
to  the  ground !  If  necessary,  let  the  English  guarantee  be 
substituted  for  the  Aguado  contract.  The  operation  will  be 
the  more  noble,  the  more  productive,  the  more  worthy  of 
the  British  Government.  It  has  already  been  abundajiUy 
proved  that  the  guarantee  can  be  only  nominal,  can  in  short 
expose  the  English  nation  to  no  pecuniary  risk.  Parlia- 
ment cannot  censure  it.  But  even  supposing  it  were  more 
than  nominal,  the  great  interests  of  our  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, the  claims  of  our  fellow  subjects  to  so  considerable  a 
debt,  the  interests  (well  understood,)  of  France,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  barbarous  civil  war,  the  future  prosperity  of  Spain,  the 
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advantage  and  policy  of  Europe,  which  cannot  suffer  a  noUe 
nation  such  as  the  Spanish  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  the 
world  through  the  actual  annihilation  of  the  country's  ample 
resources ;  all  these  great  objects,  all  these  combined  interests, 
imperiously  command  the  EngUsh  ministry  to  shake  off  a  dis- 
graceful apathy,  to  decide,  terminate  and  promptly  conclude 
this  grand  operation  and  most  important  commercial  treaty. 
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state  of  ita  litexmture  before  tbe 

French  Revolntion,  442;  GciBaa 

novel  and  drama,  448. 
Gla^pow,  imitation  4if  oariienefta  ni- 

treduced  by  a  Greek  ittlOfr  474i 
Goethe,  his  "^Sonwvs^oC  Wenbcr," 

443. 
Gold-mines  of  Rnasia^  318^-  * 
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II 


I  ,1 


H.» 


,  I 


Halb  (Sir  MxttheW);  hut  Mtfmmneki-^ 
datibn  of  oonfinlng  relief  to  work- 

'-  hoiutfl^'381 ;  faitf  '*  DnooArte  touch- 
ing a  Proyisioii  fbr  the  Pontr/'^Sl. 

Halfs  (Cspt.  Basil)  aneoctete  of  kn 
Irish  setUer  in  Canada,  18; 

Hamburg,  imprisonment  for  debt  not 
permitted  at,  79. 

Hampton  Court,  celebration  held  there, 

Harvard  (John),  his  be<)uest  in  1638 
to  the  college  of  his  name,  368. 

'Hadltt*a  remavkfl  on  Charles  Lamb, 
535. 

Hemy  VIII.,  his  motive  for  faeiUta- 
ting  the  alienation  6f  landed  pro- 
perty, 326. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  its  aboli* 
(ton  by  the  Long  Parliament,  350. 

Holland,  its  separation  from  Belgium, 
Miised  by  the  Catholics,  348. 

Hungary,  artful  policy  of  Russia  to- 
HfSrd^  298;  letter  of  the  empress 
'of  Rossia  to  a  Hungarian  regiment, 
29d. 


I. 


"  IiiAoiNAHT  Conversationi^  8rc./'  by 
W:  S.  Landor,  33. 

Immorality  and  crime,  caused  by  law 
of  arrest  for  debt,  74. 

Inclosures,  statute  regarding,  873. 

India,  the  countries  bordering  upon, 
better  known  to  the  French  and 
Russians  than  to  the  English,  306. 

Insolvency  Court,  evils  of  the,  86. 

Ireland,  remarks  on  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, 12;  character  of  the  pea- 
santry, 13,  368,  398 ;  distinct  reli* 
gious  parties,  division  of  the  popu- 
lation into,  212;  on  the  establish- 

•  ment  of  schools  in,  2)3;  Lord  Grey's 
B}'Stem  for  the  Irish  national  schools, 
214;  Bible  seleetions  for  the  poor, 
222 ;  Ireland  offered  by  Cromwell 
to  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 

■  842^;  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
tty,'  and  destitution  of  the  people, 
'  868;  her  export  trade  to  Liverpool, 
ib. ;  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  369;  her  present  state  si- 
milar to  that  of  England  in  the  13th 
century,  372 ;  arguments  against  a 
poor  law,  and  reply  to  them,  387 ; 


'  a  poov^tnik  «nor«^  easily  Wtablhthcd 
than  In  Etr^lahd;  d98^^a#  i^titem 
of  culture  in  Ireland,^  398.  ■ '  '(' 

Irish  Poor,  Third  Ri^t  of  Oettnlits- 
sioitelt^Ift^uhy,  1837^867;^ 

Israel  (of  Miedzyboa),  die  founder  of 
•  the  JewM'  tfeet  oalled  ChaiMidihi, 
his  oharaoter  iMd  doctrinea,  427 ; 
his  postbmiNNM  works,  428;    • 

Italy,  a  nation  ne««r  adldlcted  to  '#e- 
']lgioVls  pertfeeutionj  348. 


J. 


Jamaica,  offered  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  342. 

Jebb,  ( Dr.),  extracta  from  his  iife  and 
correspondence,  227. 

"  Jewish  Intelligencer'',  London,  1837, 
402. 

Jews,  on  the  rites  and  traditl4»ns  of, 
by  Hyman  Isaacs,  402 ;  unchanged 
condition  of  in  Poland,  403 ;  their 
state  an  eridence  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  404;  their  population, 
405;  first  arrival  in  Pdlandii»6.; 
privileges  granted  them  in  P<eland, 
406;  charges  against  them  at  the 
Synod  of  Lowich  in  1 556, 408  ;  their 
assertions  respecting  the  marvcilous 
river  Sabbathion,  409;  their  stAte 
described  by  GratianI,  ih. ;  regula- 
tions in  Austria,  l^ssia,  and  Rassin, 
ib, ;  learning  of  ^e  Polish  lews -in 
17th  century,  410;  their  calamities 
in  the  wars  of  the  Cosacs,  «A.; 'their 
exemntkn  from  tnilltary  .aervice 
abolished  by  Nicholas, li^ ;  •  Ihtoit  new 
organisation  in  Poland' uDder  A Ux- 
ander,  41 1 ;  their  appositisw  ib  the 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  416;  an 
inn  in  Poland  tenanted'  by  Jews  de- 
scribed, 418 ;  contrast  between  their 
physical  condition  and  Intellectual 
state,  ib, ;  formerly  goivemed  by 
tlteir  own  audiorities,  421 ;  curious 
custom  called  CAvsoA,  422$ 'learn- 
ing, the  aristocracy  of  the  Jews, 
ib.]  early  initiation  ofj  \nt9  the 
mysteries  of  the  Talmud,  ib,)  'their 
general  occnpataon,  423;  extensive 
practice  of  bribery,  ib, ;' trade  of  a 
butcher  considered  sacred  by  the 
Jews,  424;  laborious  trailes  seldom 
pursued  by  them,  ib, ;  thoiv  moral 
character,  425;   condition  of  the 
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.  J^#«ruAf  iiiiftmeii/<6.;  tile  Jews  of  Po- 
,« laiididiirided  ilit»-lhrt»  €lBa8e$,  496  ; 

doctrines  of  the  Chassidim  secty.4:ra ; 
morality  of  the  Caraites,  431 ;  emi- 
gration of  the  Polish  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine, 432 ;  Spanish  Jews  mentioned 
%y  ¥Mff,  ib. ;  MfteMtiliims  of  the 
Jews  respecting  the  yeior  16M|  493. 

Jochanan  (ilaUii),  opuiicii  of  Jewish 
writers  respecting  nim,  413. 

Joint-stock  haaka»  import  of  4he  Con- 
mittaooB,  1837,  242 ;  establishftisnt 
of,  252 ;  nropriety  of  puhlishing  as- 
sets and  liabQities  of,  253 ;  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
on,  254;  advantages  of  forming 
jotnl^tdi^  banks,  281 ;  principle  of 
'  jofint^stoek.  banking  yet  untried,  295. 

Judges,  their  legal  respoasibiility  in 
Norway,  2S. 

Jurisprudence  of  Norway,  remarkable 
•featuife  of,  28. 


K. 


Kino's   (Gregory)    tables    of      (he 
amount  levied  for  tlie  poor  in  1684, 


L. 


Laino^s  *'  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 

Lamb  (diaries),  his  personal  appear- 
anee  described,  509 ;  his  rendence 
>  in  the  Temple,  and  education,  510 ; 
"Sonnet  written  at  Cambridge," 
ik;  peculiarities  of  character  mani- 
fested in  the  early  periods  of  his  kfe, 
Ml ;  his  frienMitp  for  Coleridge, 
512.:  afl^tioft  for  his  sister,  513 ; 
his  letten  to  Mr«  Manning,  514- 
516;  his  comic  genius,  517;  critieal 
IHstei  518  9  ideas  on  historical  wri- 
tings, 519;  his  straitened  oiroiim- 
•  stances,  520;  personal  friends^  522 ; 
<*  tlie  drvtAgery  of  the  desk",  523 ; 
pecaliar  tonstitetion  of  his  mind, 
^28;  his  general  style,  534;  his 
death,  536. 

Landed  property,  the  tenure  of  in  Nor- 
» wayj  10. 

Lander's  (W.  S)  <*  Imaginary  Con- 
versations", and  <*  Pericles  and  As- 
pasla",  83 ;  character  of  his  writings, 
34,  46. 

Lang  (Dr.),  remarks  on  his  work  on 


u 


IVsBsjKiltatlali  andColohfiiaiiMi^ 

98, 

Law-courts  of  Norway,  deacripcissi  of, 
.  27.     • 
Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  64 ;  in 

Gemtan^v  79;  in  Se«tiand,  M. 
Lawof  nati^nsr  remarks  os,  589. 
Legate  (Barthciomew),  hia 

mr  heresy,  344. 
Leighton  {Dr.  A.),  tortured  by 

of  the  Star  Chamber,  357. 
Lewis's  (Q.  Comewall)  *^  Reasarids  ea 

Third  Report  of  Irish  Poor  Canant- 

mQaen"|391. 
Lillo's  tragedy  of  "  The  Falsi  Cwi* 

osity",  446. 
Literature,  state  of  in  VfniOB  and  Ger* 

many  previous  to  the  French  Eais 

kition,  442. 
Locke's  plan  of  uniting  educatioB  with 

industry,  382 ;  importance  of  Aii 

to  Ireland,  16. 
London  Company*  cfAunAMm^  VirgfiMs, 

330. 
Loyd  (S.  J.),  his  reply  to  Mr.  J.  H. 

Palmer's  pampUet  on  lh«  mdiMy- 

market,  242. 

1 

M. 

ft 

MAHOMBTAas  in  Polaad,  aeoonil^* 
431. 

Mahometano-Jewtsh  secti  slfll  in  CK- 
istence,  438. 

Malta,  a  dopOt  of  our  trade  t»  Ilia  Ml 
diterranean,  474. 

Manulhctures,  Britadi,  a«eiaite«paH'>' 
td  to  Turkey,  471 ;  ConstaniiBenle 
a  rival  mart  with  Smyrna  for  she 
importation  of,  474 ;  empests  te  Rns' 
sia  and  Turkey  in  1827,  1834*  and 
1835,  478 ;  amouai  in  vahia  ef  ea- 
poits  to  Syria,  483;  sale  «l  British 
manufiictares  in  Turkey,  485w 

Manioni's  « SuUa  Monde  Cattoliai", 
exteet  from,  .348. 

Mannont,  (Marshal),  in  RoMlai  601. 

Maniage  ceremonies  in  the  bitbcMn 
church,  9. 

Maryland,  oolonication  of,  387 1  Htia- 

dependenceofthe^foneef£a|rtMid, 

338;  its  tHmstkutlon  based  eaikml 

principles,  i5» ;  histoiy  tf  llie  sttir, 

'340-345. 

Menteith  (Sir  J.),  his  etfMte^i^^lt^ 
lace  at  Glasgow,  164. 

Mishna,  German  ventoQ  of  tflie,4li^ 
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McNeil  <MriH),eKtjme4  from  lilfi  9(»ech 
at  a  E^'otestant  meeting  at  Liverpool, 

Monasteries,  suppreision  of,  the  efR!ets, 

371, 
Moretott  Bay,  its  climate  andjprodoe- 

tions^  106 ;  its  advantages  for  a  co- 

loiijr,  tft. 


N. 


National  Edocation,  its  definition  by 
Mr.  Priaulx,  178 ;  end  of,  179 ;  the 
clergy  covet  the  exchuive  power 
over,  180. 

National  Irish  Board  (tlie),  experi- 
ment attempted  by,  241. 

NatioNial  Irish  Schools,  Dr.  Sadleir's 

defence  of,  210.  The  KUdare 

Schools,  213;  sarcasms  on  Dr. 
Whately,  217;  remarks  on  the  use 
of  Bible  selections,  222. 

National  manners,  remarks  on,  18. 

New-Eneland,  the    resting-place   of 

'  Calvlmsm  alter  its  persecutions, 
^22  i  the  first  settlers,  354;  arrival 

'  of  Roger  Williams,  358;  negotia- 
tions by  several  Enelish  noblemen, 
364 ;  early  laws  ha  favour  of  educa- 
tion, 365. 

New  Sou^  Wales,  its  population  in 
1825,  95 ;  results  to  the  colony  of 

'  more  extensive  free  emigiation,  96; 
sale  of  crown-lands  in,  103 ;  ccJonial 
bouodary,  104 ;  colonial  advantages 
of,  108. 

NieKolas(Emperoi-)»  anecdote  of,  315. 

Nicholls  (George),  his  report  on  the 
iiate  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  867. 

Norfolk  Islaaa,  depravity  of  the  con- 
vict population  oi,  129. 

Norway,  social  state  of,  3 ;  features  of 
the  country,  5 ;  its  population,  6 ; 
reasons  of  their  good  condition,  ib, ; 
tenure  of  landed  property  in,  10;  lo- 
cation of  its  farmuigpopulation^  15; 
manners  of  the  people,  17 ;  bonder, 
or  small  proprietor,  18 ;  their  tem- 
perance, 20 ;  constitution  and  in- 
dependence of,  21  ;  annexation  of 
Sweden,  22 ;  its  Storthing,  23 ;  re- 
striction of  the  royal  powers,  25 ; 
adroinbtmtion  of  the  law,  27 ;  re- 

~  sponsibility  of  judges  in,  29 ;  state 
pf;|igricuUure,  30;  corn-banks  in, 
31. 

Noirels,  observations  on,  448 ;   new 


school  o(  457 ;  the  JorCifltie  .iMVel, 
438 ;  Frcncli  and-  Oermno-  novels, 
462. 


O. 


OdEtsraiifa,  or  House  of  Commcfns 

of  Norwayj  24. 
Ottoman  Empire,  power  and  resources 

of,  612. 
O^otd  and  Cambridge  Universities, 

debate  on  in  the  H.  of  Lords^  168. 


P. 


Paloravb  (Sir  P.),  his  discovery  of 
documents  relating  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  140. 

Palmer's  (J.  H.^  pamphlet  on  tlie 
*<  Causes  of  tne  pressure  on  the 
Money-market*',  242;  evidence  on 
renewal  of  Bank-charter,  261 ;  de- 
fence of  the  Bank  policy,  271. 

Puper-money,  its  depreciation  below 
its  nominal  value  in  1814, 244 ;  ad^ 
vantages  from  the  use  of,  677.. 

Parish  settlements,  idea  first  sug- 
gested, 370. 

Pauperism  and  over-population,  eflf^ts 
of  a  high  standard  ofliving  in  check- 
ing, 6. 

Peers,  tlieir  opposition  to  ahoUshiog 
law  of  arrsst  considered,  87. 

Penitentiary  system,  Sir  R.  Romi%*s 
speech  on,  113 ;  Mr*  Abererombie's 
speech  on,  114. 

<*  Pericles  and  Aspasia,*'  Lander's,  55; 
ethnical  character  of  its  poemsi  59. 

Persia,  British  exports  to,  475,  485; 
her  fate  identified  with  Turkey,  476. 

«  Picciola,"  a  tale,  description  of,  462. 

Pilgrims,  from  the  north  of  England 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  352;  de« 
parture  for  New  England,  354. 

Pinkerton's  **  History  of  Scotland,"  in 
research  equal  to  HaOe's,  135. 

Pitt's  (Mr.)  Poor-law  BUI  passed  into 
a  law,  1 796,  385 ;  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences, ib, 

Polish  Mahometan^  account  of,  431. 

Poor-laws,  remarks  on,  8;  first  acts  of 
pariiament  relating  to,  369 ;  <^ject 
of  their  different  enactments,  370; 
consolidation  of  statutes  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  372;  previous  acts 
during  the  reign  of  Elixabethj  377;-^ 
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fatal  opennHon  of  Englub  poor-laws, 
ifT9 ;  rdov-iaw  Amendment  Act  of 
the  present  Ministry,  380 ;  fatal  ef- 
fects of  the  36  Geo.  1 1 1.,  c.  23, 385  ; 
authors  upon  Poor-laws,  386 ;  argu- 
nienta  against  a  Poor-law  in  Ireland, 

,  387 ;  extract  from  First  Report  of 
Commissioners,  304. 

Population,  reduction  of,  within  the 
means  of  subsistence,  9. 

Port  Essington,  its  advantages  for  a 
colonial  settlement,  105. 

Portuguese  tariff  on  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods  in  1810  and  1837,  620. 

Potatoes,  a  bad  diet  for  the  lower 
classes,  7. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  unknown  in 
Norway,  10;  consequence  of  this,  12. 

Printing,  early  encouragement  of  by 
the  Jews,  410, 

IMson  reform,  remarks  on,  124. 

Property,  effects  of  the  division  of  in 
Norway,  12.. 

Provision  for  the  poor,  observations 
on,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  381. 

Prynne,  trial  and  punishment  of  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  356. 

Punishment,  disciplinary  severity  in 
Australia,  120. 

Puritanism,  its  origin  and  progress, 
340. 


R. 


Ra^usa  (Duke  of),  observations  on 
ills  travels  in  Turkey,  600 ;  his  argu- 
ments respecting  tiie  Ottoman  em- 
pire, 602;  recommendation  of  the 
defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  604. 

Religion,  on  the  evils  of  its  union  with 
temporal  authority,  339. 

Rcllstab's  (L.)  musical  novel  of  "  Ju- 
lius", 457. 

Reprisals,  on  the  law  of,  591. 

Rhode  Island^  settlement  there  of  Ro- 

fer  Williams,  361 ;  indebted  to  the 
lOng  Parliament  for  its  existence  as 
a  state,  362. 

Ricardo  (Samson),  his  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Palmer*  on  the  state  of  the  mo- 
ney market,  275. 

Robertson's  "History  of  Scotland;** 
the  advant^es  and  disadvantages 
in  such  a  work,  136. 

RomiUy's  (Sir  S.)  speech  on  the  trans- 
portation of  conncts,^  113. 


Rotuli  Scotia  (the),  137.  . 

Russell  (l.ord  John),  originator  oflht 
Irish  Poor  Law  bill,  396. 

Russia  and  Aiutri^,  prohibitive  systema 
of,  620, 

Russia^— artful  policy  of  RuMian  mani- 
festofi,  298 ;  virulence  of  tht  Russian 
press  aeainst  England*  302 ;  im|poit- 
ance  of  Constantinople  to  RuMia, 
305 ;  consequences  of  an  aJliance  of 
France  with  Russia,  307;  conse- 
ouences  of  Russian  domiDatioii  oxer 
the  Black  Sea,  308  ;  present  desjcns 
of  Russia  respecting  the  Black  Sem^ 
310;  advantage  to  Russia  of  an  alli- 
ance with  North  America,  311 ;  tlie 
rightordestiny9  312;  pngectaofthe 
Czar,  ib.;  the  Polish  revolutiqn|313; 
capture  of  the  Vixen,  ib, ;  e^vo- 
cation  of  the  Rusuan  Goveaunent 
adopted  by  Lord  Palmezston,  A,; 
course  pursued  by  the  cabinet  of 
Sl  Petersbun^y  314;  obetadea  to 
an  alliance  for  dismemberiu^  ib^ 
Turkish  empire,  ib,;  diplomaticcam- 
paign  of  Nicholas  in  1835,  Au;  he 
proposes  the  partition  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  315;  anecdote  of  Kicko- 
las,  t6.;  his  brutal  harangue  to  tlie 
municipality  of  Warsaw^  316;  die 
resources  of  Russia,  318;  goldoniice 
of  the  Russian  Govenkoieati  ib, ; 
our  exports  to,  476, 481^  487  ^ 
ping  employed  by  Ruasiat  489^ 


S. 


Sabatbia  Taevi,  the  Jewish  impester, 
his  history,  433. 

Sabbathion,  the  marvellous  river,  asser- 
tions of  tlie  Jews  respecting  it,  409. 

Sadlcir*s  (Dr.)  pamohlet  "National 
Schools  of  Ireland  defended,'*  &C., 
210;  lus  remarks  on  the  use  ef 
selections  from  the  Bible,  222« 

Saintine's  (M.  de)  novel  of  <*  Piocaola**, 
442. 

Scotland,  state  of  the  law  of  arrest  la, 
81,  85;  Tytler*s  History  o(  133; 
obscure  periods  in  its  history,  13^ 
167 ;  new  sera  in  its  hlstoiiol  lite- 
rature, 138 ;  discovery  of  doavHots 
respecting  the  crown  of,  140;  di- 
stinct seras  of  its  butoiy,  143;  ac- 
oounL  of  the  death  of  AlezandariUn 
145;  Act  pasMd  for  proTiMOiJbr 


the  poor,  in  1579;3B9;  mfnute tUb- 

3ivlil6ti  of  lutd  In  lti«  middle  of  Tiut 

csnturjr.  897. 
ScMDei-,  hti  "  RobbeW,"  4 13  ;  "  The 

BrU«of  MnnnB,"443;  hhtvmtrki 

on  the  phlliMophy  of  toate  and  the 

Ai»  itti,  449. 
School*,   Jeiriih,   that  formatioii   in 

Fohnd,  411. 
Scripture  Lewona,  fer  ichodts,  reoom- 

nwnded   bjr  the  IiUh    Edueatian 

Commjwlonen.  210. 
Scii^e«(th*),dill^nea  between  die 

Ihniajruid  Auiboriwd  Venioni  of, 

333-236. 
Serf,  hit  tntuitiM  to  the  cottier,  373. 
Smith  (Mr.),  tho  fint  explorer  of  the 

interior  of  AmeHes,  hii  lelzure  by 

MTSsea,  snd  lingular  eecapa  ftijm 

death,  329. 
SmogglhiK.il*  prevalence  in  Spain,626. 
Smyrna,  the  great  central  mart  fw  the 

proAicti  of  Anatolia,  483. 
SoiA  Atneriea,  a  new  field  opened  to 

ovr  Bommeroe  with  the  republict  of; 

850. 
Spain,  ooroDmrnereia]  treaty  wlth,016, 

fl|8;  aaleofoattonal  property,  619; 

projiloe  of  the  Spaniih  minei  and 

iron-worfct,    623 ;     aTricuIture    in 
-  Spain,  624;    evili   of  the  Spaniih 

tarin,  621,626;  ohitacle  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  EnR;land,  629. 
Spirit!,'  unreitneted  dUtinotioa  of,  ef- 

fecla  on  the  haUte  of  the  Norwegian*, 

19;  quantity  coniumed  in  Auitralia, 

IDO. 
Sute  Paper  Offlne,  remarks  on,  139. 
StMhtg,  battle  of,  cause*  of  the  defeat 

of  the  English,  153. 
Storthing,  or  parliament  of  Norway, 

cottititution  of,  23 ;  iti  dividon  into 

Laything  and  OdeUtblng,  24 ;  the 

practice  of,  'iO. 
Stnart  ( Lord  Dudley),  hii  ipeech,  Feb. 

19th,  1836,  476. 
Sweden,  annexation  of  Norway  to,  in 

1B14,  22. 
Syri^  expOTt  of  goodi  to,  185. 

T. 

l^iMmRl't  (T.  N.)  edftian  of  Umb' 
Lrtten,    SOTi 
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the  functions  of  the  Bank  Director!, 
285 ;  hi*  lugceitioni  for  dividing 
the  bn*ineM  of  the  Bank,  2S9. 

Trade,  on  the  fluctuation!  in.  242. 

IVagediM  of  the  Bsthetic  icnool,  ob- 
lervationi  on,  446. 

Traniportalion  and  Colonisation,  Dr. 
Lang'*  work  on,  89 ;  eril*  of  trau- 
portation,  112,  115,  122;  diKiIpti< 
nary  severity  under,  120;  econonu- 
cal  reason*  for  traniportation,  121; 
transportation  of  femalei  and  jave- 
nil  a  offender*,  127,  130. 

Treadmill,  evils  of  the,  IIB. 

Treaties,  European,  respecting  mer- 
chandise, 498 ;  proposal  to  eitahliih 
one  tarifforall  conntriei,  499. 

Tromtitz  (A.  von),  the  writing*  of, 
442  ;  remarks  on  his  stylej  450. 

Turkey,  our  commercial  relatiani  with, 
300,  468 ;  her  manii^tures  ^d 
commerce,  469;  free  eutranca  of 
import*,  471;  British  produce  sent 
to,  ib.;  origin  of  our  trade  with,  473; 
her  political  fate  identified  with  Per- 
(ia,476;  export*  to,  compared  with 
those  to  Russia,  476,  481,488;  ex- 
port* to  Persia,  485 ;  monopoly  of 
opium  by  Qovemment,  494 ;  reduc- 
tion of  dutiea  on  TurUsh  product*, 
494 ;  r^ulations  respectiDg  the  tup- 
ply  of  grain  injurious,  496;  duly 
upon  olive  oil  checks  the  supply, 
497;  mines  ofTokat,  493;  state  of 
property  in,  502 ;  school*  opened  by 
the  Soltan,  503  ;  compariton  of  die 
etate  of  Turkey  formerly  with  its 
pretent  stale,  504;  the  importance 
of  England's  aiding  Turkey,  it, 
Tytler's  (P.  F.)  History  of  Scotland, 
133;  founded  on  many  new  authen- 
tic documents,  137;  their  source*, 
138;  work*  quoted  by  Tytler,.i&.; 
hisclaimsBi  an  historian,  142. , 

U. 
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TUmUd  (the),  dangtrous  preeepft  of,      t^dal  land,  See.,  meaning  of,  11. 
' '  407;    brief  aecotmt  of,  413-416;     United  State*,  condition  of  criminal* 
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in  tbc,  124 ;  Bancrofl*s  Histoiy  of, 
321 ;  Irish  emigration  to,  346;  banka 
of,  292,  539-557 ;  present  commer- 
cial state  of,  538;  cotton  trade,  560 ; 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
563;  banks  suspend  payment,  570. 
Universilies,  Cambridge,  168;  com- 
mission- to  inquire  into  the  state  of, 
169 ;  Lord  Radnor's  bill,  171 ;  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  173,  181; 
distinction  between  German  and 
English  universities,  175 ;  univer- 
sities of  England,  derical  semina- 
ries, 176 ;  university  studies,  177. 

V. 

Vagrants,  meaaures  taken  to  suppress, 
370,  375. 

Van  Dieman's  Land.  [See  Austra- 
lia.] 

Vattel,  on  the  law  of  nations,  592. 

Village-system,  advantages  of  the,  16. 

Virginia,  transportation  of  convicts  to, 
93 ;  historical  account  of,  322-337. 

W. 

Wallace,  his  pedigree,  150;  Hastings's 
account  or,  158 ;  events  connected 


"^with  his  history,  151-164;  obser- 
vationa  on  his  cooduct,  165. 

Walsh's  (J.  D.)  historical  accoimt  of 
Cambridge,  68. 

Ware  (Lodi  De  la),  ap^inted  Go- 
vernor of  ViigiBia,  326. 

Wealth,  effects  of  a  general  diiRuipD 
of^  10,  12,  15. 

Wemer*s  trasedy,  "The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February,"  446. 

Williams  (RoRer),  redata  the  oath  to 
the  state  of  Maaacbunett%  359 ;  his 
persecations,  360 ;  his  first  landing 
with  his  companitms  on  Rhode  Is- 
bnd,361. 

Wolff,  his  account  of  die  Spanish  Jewa, 
432. 

Ml^iHLhouses,  on  the  labour  in,  361 ; 
rcgnlntions  of,  390. 


Z. 


Zadig  (Voltaire's),  an  episode  of  that 
work,  taken  from  a  Jewish  cabalistic 
tradition,  419. 

Zohar,  its  study  by  the  Jews^  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cabalistic  sdenee, 
419. 
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